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Administration of India 1947 

British India oonsiats of the 11 Provinoes of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, Madras, North West Frontier, Orissa, Punjab, 
Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissionerships of British 
Belucbistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andamans and Nicobar 
Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 

The name India describes the central peninsula of Southern Asia, south of the 
Himalayas, reaching eastward to Siam, French Indo-China and China. It is 
bounded on the north by Af^chaniatan, Nepal, Bhutan and Tibet; ton the south by 
the Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea ; on tre west by the 
Indian Ocean, Arabian Sea, Persia and Aff^hanistan. Its territory is a^ large as that 
of Europe minus Russia. Burma was separated from India politically* (April 1,1037,) 

The climate ranges from the extremely hot in the soutneast to cooler elevations 
of the north-west mountnins, the whole being tropical in general character. The 
highest point in the world is Mt. Everest, 29,i41 ft. in the Himalayas, between 
India and China. 

Approximately 20% of the area is forested, among the timber products being 
sandalwood, teak, ironwood, deodar, stainwood, date palm, Oocoanut, sago, banyan 
and acacia. 

The country is essentially agricnlturod 70 % of the people living therefrom. 
The most important crop is tea and engages ihe daily employment of nearly a 
million persons. Other principal agricultural products are : rice, coffee, wheat, sugar 
cane, cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, sesamiim, castor seed, groundnut and rubber. 
Corn, barley, tobacco and indigo are also grown. 

India has an usually wide range of minerals and was famous for its riches 
from time immemorial. The country has yielded much gold, silver, diamonds and 
rubies to the western world. The most important minerals today are coal, petro¬ 
leum) gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, mica, copper, tungsten, iron and zinc, 

The chief industry, after agriculture, is the weaving of eotton clothes, followed 
by silk rearing and weaving shawl and carpet weaving, wood-carving and metal¬ 
working. 

In British India there are 211,192 ‘^recognised" educational institutions with 
13,911,17-2 scholars and 19,354 "unrecognised* schools with 597,443 scholars. There 
are 20 universities. 

Tliera are more than 45 races speaking 200 languages, 2,400 castes aud tribes 
and 700 Indian States. Each cult, caste and tribe adhere:^ to its religious beliefs 
and Rociiil rules. The religious population is as follows—Hindus. 239,195,141); Muslims, 
77,677,545 ; Buddhists, 12,786 806 ; Tribal. 8,280,347 ; Christians, 6,296,763 ; Sikhs. 
4,335,771 ; Jains. 1,252,105; Zoroasitrians. 109,752; Jews, 24,141. 

Units of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the Indian States 
Forces, the Royal Air Force and the Indian Air force form the defence. Members 
of ihe British Regular Army iu Indian service are paid by India. The Auxiliary 
Force is composea of persons of British extraction and subject to call for local 
service. The ludiau Territorial Force compriseB provincial and urban battalions 
and a University Training Corps, all subject to general service. The Indian Army 
Reserve comprises reservists of all arms. The Indian Btates maintain the 
Indian {States Forces and are traind by British officers. The strength of the Indian 
Army was estimated at 1,000,000. The Royal Indian Navy consists of five escort 
vessels, a survey boat, patrol ship aud trawler. 

In London, the governmental affairs of India are handled by the Secretary of 
State for India. At New Delhi, the capital of India, there Is a British Governor- 
General and under the Government of India Act (193.5), two legislative chambers, 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 

The Government of India Act establishes a federation embracing British India 
and the Indian States with a msaaure of autonomy lor some of the provinces. 
These provinces are : Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, 
Central Provinces, United Provincee, and North-west Province. Delhi has separate 
administration. Each Province has a Governor appointed by the King, a Cabinet 
and Legislature of two chambers except in Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central 
Provinces, and N. W. Fr. Province there ie only one chamber. 

1 
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Reigning Sovereign—His 

( Ascended the Throne 

India Office 

Secretary of State for India —The 
Hon. Lord Petbick Lawrence. 

High Commissioner of India—Sir 
Samuel Run^ftnadlian. 

Government of Indi^ 

(Area — IS,01,679 sq, miles with a 
population of 352,837,778 of peo 2 )le—nearly 
one fifth of human race. British Provinces 
area — 1,318,346 sq. miles and population : 
289,491,241. 

Viceroy &, Governor-General 

H. E. Field Marshal t lo Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Wavell of Syrenuica and 
Wincheater, p. c., g. c. b., g.m s.i. g m.i.e., 
G. M. o. 

Hia Excellency General bir Claude 
John Eyre Auchinleck, g.s.i e., o.b.,, c.s.i. 
D.S.O.. O B.E. A.D.c,, Coininander*in-chief 
in India. 

Interim Government 

A communique issued from the 
Viceroy*a House on Aup;.‘J4, 1916 stated; 

Hia Majeaty the Kin^ hua accepted 
the reai^natioiiB of the proHcnt moinbera 
of the Govenior-Cieneral’rt Executive 
Council. (See Vol. I 11)45). Hia Majesty 
has been pleased to appoint tlio 
following 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel. 

Dr. Rajeudra Prasad. 

Mr. M. Asat Ali. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachuri. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Dose. 

Dr. John Mattbai. 

Bardar Baldev Singh. 

Sir Sbafaat Ahmed Khan. 

Mr. Jagilvan Ram. 

Syed All Zahlr. 

Mr. Cooverjl Hormusji Bhabha. 

Two more Muslim members will be 
appointed later. 

The Interim Government took 
office on September 2, 1940. 

At 11 A.M. on September 2, 1946 seven 
Members of the new Interim Government 
were sworn in by H. E. the Viceroy at 
the Viceroy's House, Now D^.lbi. They 
were Pandit Jawaharlal Ncbni, Snrdar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Rnjondra Prasad, 
Mr. Asaf Ali, Mr. Sarat. Chandra Rose, 
Mr. Jagjlwan Ram, and Syed Ali Z^heet. 
They took the oath of allegiance, the 
oath of office and \.he oath of secrecy, 
after which there waa u brief meeting of 
the Members of the new Interim Govern¬ 
ment. 

The five Membera-dealgnate absent 
were Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari, Dr. John 


Majesty George the VI 

11th, December 1936) 

Matthai, Sir Safaat Ahmed Khnn, Surdar 
Baldev Singh and Mr. C. H. Bhabha. 

Distribution of Portfolios. 

A Press note issued from the Viceroy's 
House on September 1, 1946 stated :_ 

The Portfolios of the new Interim 
Government have been distributed by 
H. E. the Governor-General as follows :— 

External Adairs and Commonwealth 
Relations : Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
(Vice-President). 

Defence ; Bardar Baldev Singh. 

Home, including information and 
Broadcasting : Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Finance : Dr. John Mattbai. 

Communications (War Transport and 
Railways) : Mr. M. Aaafali. 

Agriculture and Food ; Dr. Rajendra 
Pruaad. 

Labour : Mr. Jagjivan Ram 

Health, Education and Arts : Sir 
Bafast Ahmed Khan. 

Lcgialative and Poata and Air : Sved 
Ali Zahir. 

liiduetricR and Supplies: Mr. C. 
Rajagopalacbari. 

Works, Mines and Power : Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose. 

Commerce : Mr. C. H. Bliabba. 

Muslim League Joins Interim 
Government 

Four out of the five representatives of 
tba Muslim League, who were appointed 
members of the Interim Government, were 
sworn in by His Excellency the Viceroy at 
the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi on Octo¬ 
ber 26, 1946. They were Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan. Mr.1,1. Chundrigar, Mr. Abdur Rab 
Nisthar, and Mr. Gaznafar Ali Khan, 
Mr. Jogendra Nath Mandal who waa in 
Bengal took charge of his office telegra¬ 
phically. 

Alter the swearing-in ceremony there 
was a brief meeting of the Cabinet. 

Announcing the allotment of port¬ 
folios to the new members of the Interim 
Government, a Press Communique issued 
from the Viceroy’s House on October 25, 
1946 stated i The portfolios to be held by 
the lepresentatives of the Muslim League, 
who have recently been appointed 
Members of the Interim Government, 
have been alloted by His Excellency the 
Governor-General as follows: 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan: Finance. 

Mr. 1. I. Chundrigar: Commerce. 

Mr. Abdur Rab Nlshtar : Communi¬ 
cations (Posts and Air). 
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Mr. Gaznaftfr Ali Ebnu—Health. 

Mr. Jot;eudra Nath Mandal : LegU- 
Btive. 

Oonsequeut changes among the other 
portfolios are as follows 

Dr. John Matthni : Induslries and 
Supplies. 

Mr. Rftjagopalaclmri : Education and 
Arts. 

Mr. Bhabha: Works, Mines and 
Power. 

The other portfolios remain as before 
i. e. : — 

Pandit Jawabnrlal Nehru : External 
Afifairs and Commonwealth Relations. 

Sardar Vallabhbhsi Patel : Uome 
and Information and Broadcasting. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad: Food and 

Agriculture. 

Mr. Asaf Ali : Transport and Rail¬ 
ways. 

Sardar Baldev Singh : Defence. 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram : Labour. 

An earlier Communique issued On 
October If), announcing the Muslim 
League's decision to joiu the Interim 
Qovernment and the appointment of (he 
five League nominees, stated inter alia 
that in order to make it possible to 
roform the Cabinet the following 
members had tendered their reaigna* 
tione 

Mr. Sarat Ohandra Bose. 

Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan. 

Syed Ali Zaheer, 

Government of Bengal 

Area 82,955 sq. miles \ Popiilation — 
70,00,000. {Provisional to the' nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

Sir Frederick Burrows, cj c.i.k, 
Assumed olllce February 18, 194G. 

Ministry (Its composition, Political 
complexion etc.,) 

Muslim League, formed April 24, 
1946 

(1) Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Chief 
Minister ; Portfolio, Home. 

(2) Mr. Mohammad Ali, Portfolios : 
Finance, Health and Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 

(3) Mr. Syed Muazzemuddin Hosain ; 
Portfolio : Education. 

(4) Mr. Ahmed Hossaio ; Portfolios : 
Agriculture, Forest and Fisheries. 

(5) Mr. Abdul Gafran ; Portfolio: 
Civil Supplies, 

(6) Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman ; 
Portfolios : Co-operation, Credit & Relief, 

(7) Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed, Portfolios, 
Commerce, Labour and Industries. 

(8) Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjee, Port¬ 
folio : Irrigation and Waterways. 


(9) Mr. Nagcndra Narayau Ray, 
(Scheduled Caste), Portfolios: Judicial and 
Legislative. 

(10) Mr. Frtzlur Rahman, PortfoloB : 
Land and Land Revenue and Jails Branch 
of the House Department. 

(11) Mr. Dwaikanaih Barori, Port¬ 
folios : Works und Buildings. 

Parliamentary Secretary 

1. (Chief Whip) Zahur Ahmed Chou- 
dhury, m.l.a., Chief Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment (Constitution and Elections, 
Common Service, General Administrations 
and Organisation and Methods). (>) 
(Whip) Abdul Karim, M.L.A. (Muslim 
League). (3) Abdul Khaleque M.L.A. 
Education and Lands and Land Revenue 
Departments (Muslim League). (4) 
Hamidudin Ahmed, m.l.a,, Home and 
Commerce, Ijabonr and Industries 
Departments (Muslim League). (5) 
Mafuzuddin Ahmed, M.L.A., Chief 
Minister’s Department (Development aud 
Publicity branches) and whip (Muslim 
League). (6) K, Naearullah, M. L. A., 
Home Department (Jails, Evacuees and 
Defence) and Whip (Muslim League). 

(7) Syed Abdus Salim, m. l.a.. Chief 
Minister’s Department (Estabiishmeut 
Branch and Whip (Muslim League). 

(8) Mssiuddin Ahmed, m. l. a, Co-ope¬ 
ration, Credit and Relief, and Irrigation 
and Waterways Departments (Muslim 
League). (9) MaiiUna Abul Aziz, m.l.a. 
Mndrassa Education (Muslim League). 
(10) Kbrahim Khan. M, L. A. Agriullure, 
Forest and Fisheries Departments. 
(Muslim League). (11) Eskondar Ali Khan 
M.L.A. Civil Supplies Department and 
Whip (Muslim League). ll2) Mohd. 
Abdur Rashid, m.l.g., Finance and Health 
and Local Self-Government departments 
and Whip (Muslim League). 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 
Total Seats 250. 

Legislative Connei? (Upper House) 
Total Seats 63. 

Calcutta popn 1 at ion ~40,00,000. 

Summer Capital and its population 
Darjeeling—25,900. 

Receipts—Rs. 31,78,91,(XX). 

Expenditure—Rs. 31,75,65,(XX). 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area — lS(i,330 Sq. miles', Population^ 
28,418,819). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Evan Meredith Jenkius, 
K.C.8.I.. K.C.I.E., (Assumed chkrge April 
8, 1946.) 

Ministry (Its cempoaition, political, 
complexion etc. 

Coalition formed on March 11, i946. 
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(1) Lt. Col, Sir Khizar Hayat KhaD 
TiwaDBi Premier (Muslim Uniouiat), 

(2) Sardar Swarna Singh (Akali). 
Minister of Development. Bucceedtd 
Sardar Baldev Singh, who since been 
appointed Member of tbo Interim Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre. 

(3) Nawab Sir Mnzaffarali Khan 
QBzilbash, Minister of Revenue (Unionist) 

(4) L. Bhim Ben Sachar. Finance 
Minister (Congress). 

(5) Mian Mohammad Ebrahim 
Barque, Minister for Education (Unionist). 

(6) Ch. Lehri Singh, Minister for 
Public Works (Congress). 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mian Muhammad Rafiq (Irriga¬ 
tion) Unionist. 

(2) Mian Bagh Ali (Revenue) Unio- 

niat. 

(3) Cbaudburi Sundar Singh (Public 
Worka) Congress. 

(4) Sardar Gurbachan Singh (Deve¬ 
lopment) Akali. 

(5) Chaudhuri Abdul Ghafoor Qamar 
(General) Unionist. 

(6) Sardar Sajjan Singh (Finance) 
Congresfl. 

(7) Rao Sahib Rao Mohar Singh 
(Premier) IJnionist. 

(8) Mr. C. E. Gibbon (Premier) Anglo- 
Indian. 

(9) Sardar Shiv Saran Singh Gyani 
(Revenue) Akali. 

(JO) Chaudhuri Harbhaj Ram (Reve¬ 
nue) Independent. 

(11) Mr, Sont Ram (Finance) 
Congresa. 

Il2) Mr. Fazal llabi (Education) 
Independent. 

(13) Sardar Narottam Sinp^ (Deve¬ 
lopment) Akali. 

(14) Chaudhuri Mthor Chand (Public 
Works) Congress. 

(15) Chaudhuri Natu Ram (Addi¬ 
tional) Congresa. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

The total number of seats in the 
Legislative Assembly is 175, inclnding 
the Hon’able Speaker. They are divided 
into parties as follows as on 11-12-46:— 

Prrly Analysis (Legislative Assembly); 

Muslim League 77 ; Congress 48 
Panthik 21 ; Unionist ]6 ; Independent 5 ; 
(7 Seats are vacant.) 

Capital and /ts population — I.ahore — 
671,659. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Simla—18,349. 

Receipte and Expenditure, Revenue 
J^timate \—Rs, 21,29 78.000 (1946-47) 

T!xpend^ure /?5. 20,82^2,000 (1046-47). 


Government of Sind 

{Area — 46,378 Sq. miles ; Population — 
4,535,008), 

Governor 

Sir Fiancis Mudie, k.c b.i., k.o.i.e., 

O. B.B. (Jan. 15, 1946.) 

Council of Minlatera 

Muslim League formed February 8, 
1946 and reformed January 3, 1947, after 
the General Elections In December 1946. 

(1) Mr. Ghulam Hussain Hidaya- 
tullah, Premier, Portfolio j Finance. 

(2) Mr. M. A. Kbuhro ; Portfolios: 

P. W. D. and Post-War Development. 

(3) Pir lllahi Bakbsh Nawaz Ali, 
Portfolios: Education, Local Sel -Govern¬ 
ment and Public Health. 

(4) F irzada Abdus Sattar, Portfolios : 
Revenue, Excise and Forests. 

(5) Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur, 
Portfolios: Food, Civil Supplies, Agri¬ 
culture and Industries. 

(6) Mir Bunde Ali Khan Talpur, 
Portfolio : Home. 

Parlfamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mr. Muhammad Azam Khan. 

(2) Kazi Fazullab. 

(3) Kazi Muhammad Akbar. 

(4) Mr. Ahmed Khan. 

(5) Mr. Rahim Bux. 

(6) Mrs. J. G. Allana. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly) 
Total seats tO. (As on Jan 31, 1947.) 
Congress 20 ; Muslim League 35 ; 
Muslim Jamiat 2 ; Europeans 3. 

Capital and its Population :—Karachi 
—306,655. 

Budget. Revenue :—Rs. 8,03,29,000. 
Expenditure :—Rs. 8,00,13,(jt)0. 

Government of Orissa 

[Area^82,000 Sq. miles ; Population — 
87,28,644. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Cbandulal Trivedi, k.c.b.1. 
c.i.E. lO.B., (April 1946). 

Council of Minlatera 

I ConfireBB : formed April, 23. 1946. 

^ (1) Sri Hare Krishna Mabatab, Prime. 

Minister, PortfoMos : Home, Finance, 

Publicity, Planning and Reconstructions. 

(2) Sii Nabakrishna Choudbury, 
Portfolios : Revenue, Supply and 
Iransport. 

(3) Pandit Lingar^ Miara, m. a., 
Portfolios : Education, Forest and Health. 

(4) Sri Nityananda Kanungo. b.a. 
BL., Portfolios : Law, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment and Developmen^t. 

(5) Sri Radbakrisbna Biswas Roy, 
Portfolios: Publia Works, Commerce 
and Labour, 
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Numerical Strength of Parties 
Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly). 
Total Seats 6o. (As on 5-8-1946) 
Congress 47 ; Muslim Leagm 4; 
Communist 1 ; Independents 4 ; Nomina¬ 
ted by Government 4. 

Capital and its population: Cuttack— 
79,107. Summer Capital : Puri—42,916. 

Receipts and Expenditure ;—Rpceipta— 
Rb. 3,57,51,000.Expenditure—Ra. 3,92,26,000 

Government of Assam 

(Jrea — S7,3S4 Sq, miles ; Population— 
10,930,388) 

Governor 

Sir Andrew Gourlay Glow, K.G.B.I. 
C.I.E., i.c.s. (May 4, 1942) 

Council of Ministers 
Congieas : formed February 11, 1946 :— 

(1) Srijiit Gopinath Bardoloi, M.A. 
B.L., Prime Minister, Portfolios : Educa¬ 
tion and Publicity. 

(2) Baaanta Kumar Das, B L., Port¬ 
folios : Borne, Judical, Legislative and 
General Departments. 

(3) Srijnt Bishnuram Modhi, M.ac. 
B.L., Portfolios : Finance and Revenue. 

(4) Maulavi Abdul Matlib Mazumdar, 
M.A., B.L., (Jamiat-ul-Ulema) : Partfolios ; 
Local Self-Government, Agriculture and 
Veterinary. 

(5) Baidynnath Mookherjee, B. A,. 

Portfolios: Supply, Reconstructions 

Mechanically-propelled Vehicles and 
Jails. 

(6) The Rev. J. J. M. Nicholos Roy, 
B.A. Portfolio : Public Works. 

(7) Srijut R;^mnath Das, b.l. Port¬ 
folios : Medical Public Health and Labour 

(8) Mr. Biimbar Deuri, Portfolio : 
Forests. 

(9) Maulavi Abdur Rashid, Portfolios : 
Industries, Co-operation, Registration 
and Muslim Education. 

Parliamentary Secretary 
Mr. Purnananda Ohetia. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly.) 
Total Seats 108 as on 8-8-’46. 

Congress 60; Jamiat-ul-ulema 3 ; 
Muslim League 31; Independent 14, 
Legislative Council '.—Total Seats 22 
(of which 4 are nominated.) 

(As on 8-8-1946) 

Congress 4; Muslim League 2; 
Independents l6. 

Capital and its Population —Shillong 
—38,192. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure :—Receipts 
Rs, 0il5\59,000; Expenditure :—Rs. 
5,05.32,000. 

Government of Madra^ 

(Area 1,24^363 Sq. miles. Populatio7i — 

4,98^40,564), 


Governor 

Lieut-General Sir Archibald Edward 
Nye, G.O.I.E, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.O., Assumed 
charge May 6, 1946. 

Advisory Council 

Congress : formed April 30. 1946. 

(1) Mr. T. Prakasham, Premier, Port¬ 
folios I Public, Home, Food, Police, 
Finance. Planning. 

( 2 ) Mr. V. V. Giri, Portfolios : In 
dufltries. Labour, Electricity, Co-operation 
and Emigration. 

(3) Mrs. Rukmini Lakahmipathi, 
Portfolios : Public Health and Medicine. 

(4) Mr. K. Bhashyam, Portfolios: 
Law, Courts, Registration and Prison 
Legislation. 

(5) Mr. K. Koti Reddi. Portfolios : 
Hindu Religious Endowments, Charitable 
Institutions, Excise and Debt Relief. 

(6) Mr. Daniel Thomas, Portfolio: 
Local Administration. 

(7) Mr. K. R. Karanth, Portfolios: 
Land Revenue and Commercial Texes. 

(8) Mr. M. Vaktavatsalam. Portfolios 
Public Woiks (General), Iriigaiioii and 
Highways. 

(9) Mr. T, 8. Avinashilirigam Chel- 
tair, Portfolio : Education. 

QO) Mr. V. Kurmayya, Portfolios : 
Public Information, Broadcasting and 
Harijan uplift. 

(11) Mr. P. S, Kumarswnmi Raja, 
Portfolios: Agriculture, Commerce and 
Trade, Statistics, Marketting, Museum, 
Commuiiicatioii, Post and Telegraphs, 
Bulking, insurance, Rural Indebtedness 
and Veterinary. 

(12) Mr. B. Veeraswami, Portfolios: 
Forests and Cinchona, Fisheries and 
Village Iiiduatries. 

(13) Mr. R. Raghava Menoii, Port¬ 
folios : Transport and House Control 
Motor Transport, Additional Minister for 
food. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) T, Viswanadham, M.A. b.l, 

(2) V. Raghavayya, b.a.b.l. 

(3) N. Sankain Reddi, 

(4) B. 8. Murlhy, b.a. 

f5) B. Venkatachalam Pillai, b.a.,b.l. 

(6) R. Bubha lyar, ba.bl. 

(7) L. C. Pais, BA.BL. 

(8) L. S. Rarayalar, b a.bl. 

(9) K. LIngaraju. 

(10) G. Knjamannar Chetty. 

(11) V. M. Bamswamy, ba.bl. 

(12) B. Parameawaran, b.a. 

(13) R. Venkata Reddi, b.a, b.l. 

I (14) M. P. Damodaran, b.a. 

Legislative Auembly (Lower House) 

Total Seats 215. ' 

Legislative Council (Upper House) 

Total Seats 55. ^ 
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FarW Aniily§i8 (Legielative AflBembty): 
(Ab on 6-8'1946) 

CongresR i65; MiiBlim Lenguo 29; 
EuropeaiiB 7 I Anglo IndianH 2, Indepeu- 
clcntB 9 ; NaiionfiliatB i ; OoramiiniiitB 2. 
Party Analyeis (Legialalive Coimcil) 
OongrcBB 32 ; Muelim Leagne 7 ; Euro- 
eaiiB 1; Justice 2 ; National Democrats 
; Independenia 2 ; Independent Nation- 
alistB 1 ; Nominated 9. 

The total eatimate revenue receipts 
(including 894 lakhB propofled far transfer 
to the Revenue account from the Revenue 
Reserve Fund) and the expenditure on 
Revenue Hccount for 1946 47 for the Madras 
lovince with reference to the revised 
udget 194C-47 as presented to the Legis¬ 
lature, are Rb. 57,42.92*600 and Rs. 
57,42»77,300 respectively. 

Government of Bombay 

{Area : — 76,443 sq, miles ; Population 
SO,849,840), 

Governor 

Sir John Colville, q.g.i.e.,t.d 
(24 March 1943). 

Ministry (its composition, political 
complexion etc.) 

CongreBB : formed April 23, 1940 

(1) n. O. Kher, b.a. ll.b. Prime 
MiniHter, Portfolios : Political Bervice and 
Education. 

(2) Morarji R. Deaai, b.a. Portfolios : 
Home and Revenue. 

(8) Dr. M. D. D, Glider b.a. m.d. 
F.R.C.s. PortfolioB : Health and Public 
WorkB. 

(4) L. M. Patil. BA., LLB PortfolioB ; 
Excise and Reconstruction. 

(5) Dinkarrao N. DeHai, ma., llb. 
Portfolios Law and Civil Supplies. 

(6) Vaikunth L. Mehta, b.a., PortfolioR 
Finance, Co-operation and Village Indu- 
Btrien. 

(7) Gulzarilal Nanda, M.A. llb. Port¬ 
folio : Labour. 

(8) M. P. Patil, B.A., LLB. Portfolios 
Forest and Agriculture. 

(9) G. D. Vartak, b.a. Portfolio : 
Local Belf-Governmcnt. 

(10) G. D. Tapase, B.A., l.l.b ; Port- 
folioa : Industiies, Fiaheries and Back¬ 
ward Classes. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mr. H. R. Kautbi. 

(2) Mr. K. F. Patil. 

(3) Mr. 8. P. Gaoker. 

(4) Miss Indumathi Beth. 

(6) Mr. Yashvantrao Ohawan. 

(6) Mr. D. K. Kunte. 

(7) D. N. Wandrekar. 

(8) Mr. P. K. Bavant. 
i^ialaiive Assembly (liOwer House) 

ToBrSeats 17^5, 


Legislative Council (Upper House) 
Total Beats not less thau 29 and not 
more than 30. 

Party Analysis (liCgi^lative Assembly) 
(As on 23-8-1946) : 

Congress 127; Muslim League 31; 
Progressive Communists 1 ; Hindu Maha- 
Babha 1 ; (plus 2 seats vacant.) 

Party Analysis (Legislative Council) 

Congress 16; Muslim League 4; Libe¬ 
rals 1; Hindu Mahnsabha 1, (of which 
three are filled by nomination). 

Capital and its population —Bombay 
City—1,489,883. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona—13,51.233. 

Receipts—Rs. 30,94,87.000. 

Expenditure—Rs. 30,89,73,000. 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(i4?ea—1,12,191 sq. miles ; Population 
—5,63.46,456). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Fancis Verner Wylie, Kcsi., 
ciE , F.C.8., (December 6,1939). 

Ministry (its composition, political 
complexion etc.) Congress : formed April 1, 
1946 

(1) Pandit Govind Ballabb Pant, b.a. 
ll.b ; Premier, Portfolios : Home Affairs 
and Food. 

(2) Rafi Abmed Kidwai ; Portfolios : 
Jails and Police. 

(3) Dr Kailasb Nath Katju, m a. 

ll D., Portfolios: Justice, Industries and 
Labour. 

(4) Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit; 
Portfolios : Local Self-Government and 
Health. 

(5) Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A. 
LL.B. Portfolios : Communications. 

(6) Bhri Sampurand, b. b( 3. Portfolios 
Education and Finanoe. 

(7) Bhri Hukam Bingb, b.a. ll.b ; 

(appointed August 7, l946), Portfolios : 
Revenue and forests. 

(8) Nisar Ahmed Sherwani (appoint¬ 
ed August 7, 1946). Portfolios : Agricul¬ 
ture and Animal Husbandry. 

(9) Bhri Girdhari Lai (appointed 

August 7. 1946); Portfolios : Excise, 

Registration and Stamps. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Chandra Bhau Gupta, m.l.a. 

(2) Lai Bahadur Shastri, m.l.a. 

(3) Oharau Bingb, m.a. b.s.g. m.l.a. 

(4) Govind Babai, m.l.a, 

(6) Jagan Prasad Rawat, b.s.g. l.l.b. 

m.l.a. 

(6) Keshav Deo Malaviya, m.l.a. 

(7) Waheed Abmed, m.l g. 

(8) Atma Ram Govind Kher, 

B.A. L.L.B. M.L.A 

(9) Latafat HuBsain, M.L.A. 
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(10) Udaibir Sinizh, m.l A. 

(11) Maulavi Mahfuz-ur-KahamaD, 

M.L.A. 

(12) Raghukul Tiiak, M A. l.l.b, m.l a. 

(11) Thakuc Har Qoviiid Sin^h, 

B.H.C. M.L.C. 

Lep;iBUtive Aeacmbly (Lower House) 
Total seatrt 228 

Legislative Council (Upper House) 

Total Scats 60 (52 elected and 8 nomi¬ 
nated). 

party Analysis (Legislative Assembly) : 

CongrcRH 15l ; Nationalist Muslim 7; 
Muslim League 53; Zaniind'^'rs 6; Inde- 
pendenlH 5; Abrar J; Europeans 3, 
Vacan- 2. 

Party Aualysis (Legislative Council) : 

Oongrcfis 26, Muslim League 10 ; 
Independents IJ, Unattached to any party 
ll ; Vacant I . 

Capital and its population— 

Allahabad-2,60,630. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Naiui Tal—21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure:— Receipts^ 
Hs. 29,15.02.0 0 Expenditure— 

Us. 20,44,37,800. 

Government of Bihar 


(Aren — 69,34H Sg, miles ; Population — 
31,985,581), 

Governor 

H. E. yir Hugh Dow, K.c.B.r., c.i.e. 

i.e.fl. (Aasumed charge May, lo, 1946.) 

Ministry (Its composition, Political 
complexion etc.) 

Congress formed April 2, 1940 :— 

I. Shri Krishna Singh. Portfolios . 
Appointments, Political, Judicial and Jails 

2. Anugrah Narayaa Singh, Port¬ 
folios : Finance, Labour, Supply and 
Price Control. 

3. Dr. Syed Mahmud ; Portfolios: 
Development (minus cottage industries) 
and Transport. 

4. Jsglal Gbaudburi, Portfolios: 
Excise and Public Health. 

5. Ramcbaritra ISingh, Portfolios ; 
Irrigation, Public Health (Engineering), 
Electrification and Legislative. 

6. Badri Nath Varma. Portfolios: 
Education and Information. 

7. Krishna Bnllabh Sahai, Fcrlfolios : 
Revenue and Forest. 

8. Pt. Binodananda Jba, Portfolios : 
Loral Belf-Government and Medical. 

9. Qaiyum Ansari, (Nationalist 
Muslim) Portfolios : P. W, D., Roads and 
Building and Cottage Industries. 


Parliamentary Sacretaries 

1. Shivanandan Prasad Mandal, M.L.A. 

2. Nirapada Mukherji, M.L.A. 

3. Bit Chandra Patel, m.l. A. 

4. gukblsl Singb, M.L.A, 


5. Shah Muhammad Umair, m L.c. 

6. Abdul Abod Mohd Noor. m.la. 

7. Devendra Nath Samanta, M.L.o. 

8. Bhola Paswan, M l c. 

9. Boniface I,akra. M.L.O. 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 

Total Seats 152 (including the speaker). 
Legislative Council (Upper House). 
Total Seats 30. 

Parly Analysis (Legislative Asfcmbly) : 
(As on 12-1(>1946) 

Congrees (including 5 Nationalist 
Muslims and ix< hiding the speaker) 1 O 2 ; 
Muslim League 34 ; Unaltnchcd 15 ; No 
Party (the speaker ) 1. 

Par<y Analyflis (Legislative Cruncil) : 
CongresH 15 ; Muslim League 4 ; Coa¬ 
lition 10; No party (the President) 1. 

Capital and its poj^ulation^PtL{n'\~“ 
196,435. 

Summer Capital and tts population 
—Ranchi—92,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure :—Receipts 
—Re. 13,62,39,000. Expenditure—Re. 
13,60,10,000. 

Government of Central Prov. 

(Ai’ea — 9Sy575 Sq, Miles ; Population — 
l,()8J3,5Si (excluding btales.) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Fiderick Chalmers Bourne 
K.C.8 I, CM.E., i.fi.s. (October 2, 1940). 

Ministsy (its composition, Political 
complexion etc, 

Congress : formed April 27, 1946. 

I. Pandit Ravi Shankar Sbiikla, 

Prime Minister ; Portfolios : Homo Affairs 

2. Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mislira ; 
Portfolios ; Development and Local Belf- 
Goveinment. 

3. Durga Shankar Keipa Shankar 
Mehta, Portfolio : Finance. 

4. Sambhaji Vinayak Gokhale ; Port¬ 
folios ; Education. 

5. Kamrao Krisbnarao Patel * Port¬ 
folios : Food end Revenue. 

6. Dr. Syed Minhajiil Hassan ; Port¬ 
folio : Medical and Public Health. 

7. Dr, Waman Sheodas Barlingey ; 
Portfolio : Public Works. 

8. Rameshaar Agnibboj ; Portfolio : 
Agriculture (Scheduled Caste). 

9. Baba Anandrao Deshmukh ; Port¬ 
folio : Excise. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Mrs. Vimalabai Desbpande. 

2. Mr. H. J. Kbaudekar. 

3. Dr. R. A. Belsare. 

4. Mr. K. N. Kbandare. 

5< Mr. G. S. Agnihoiri. 

6. Mr. Kanyilal Dubey. 

7. Mr, Premsbaukar Bbagat. 
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8. Mr. RimROpal Tewari. 

9. Dr. Bhagal. 

LenislativA Afisembly (Lower Hoiiee) 
ToUl Seats 112. (Ab on 13-8-1946) 
Party Analysifl 

Congreae 09 ; MuBlim League 13; 
Independenlfl 5 ; (Excluding the speaker). 

Capilal and iia population—Nagpur— 
301,957. 

Summer capital and ita population— 
Panclimari, 6,096. 

Rflcciptfl and expenditure Keceipta — 
Rfl. 9,48.14,000. Expenditure—K:*. 

9,46,67,000. 

Govt, of N. W. Fr. Province 

(Area — SO,SSfiG7 at/ Miles ; Vopulation~— 
r,,415,GOG.) 

Governor j 

11. E. Sir George Cunningham K,c 8.I., 
K.C.I.B.. o D.E. i.e.a., (March 2,i937.) i 

Miniitry (Its compoaition, political 

complexion etc.) j 

ContircBB ; formed March 9, 1940 

1. Dr. Khan S.hi.b, Premier, Port- 
folioB: Law and Order; P. W. D. 
Eledricty, Civil Defence. Motor Trans¬ 
port and Rcflettlemeat of DemobilLed 

Personnel. 

2. Qazi Aifaullrth Khan, I’orlfolioe: 
Revenue, Civil SiipplieB, Legislative 
Judicial, ForcBts, Jails, Hospitals and 
Public Health. 

3. Lala Meher Cliand Khanaa, Port¬ 
folios; Finance, Information, National 
Savings Scheme, EloclionB, Industriri, 
nnd Companiee, Co-operative Societiea. 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Marketting, 
Stationery and Printing. 

4. Khan Mohammed Yahya Jao, 
Portfolios: Education, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, Archa ology, Geological Surveys, 
CenBUB and Gazetteers. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Mian JaflTar Shah. (Chief Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary). 

2. Sardar lahar Singh. 

3. Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan Swati. 

4. Mehta Madan Lai. 

5. Syed Qaim Shah. 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 

Total Seals 50. (As on 7-8 1940). 
Party Analysia 

CongresB .30; Congress Nationalista 2 ; 
Muslim League 17 ; Akalis 1. 

Population of tbe Capital—Peshawar 
City 173,430. Peshawar Cantonment— 
42,453. Summer Capital—Nathiagslli. 
Revenue receipts—Ra. 2,63.99,000 
Revenue expenditure—Rs. 2.68,77,000 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India—The Hon. 
Sir Patrick Spens, o.d.e. (Apptd. in 1943). 


[ lysW IJELHI— 

Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadaebariar, Kt., (Appt. in l939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sir Mohd. 
Zafarulla Khan, k.c.s.i , (Apptd. in i94l). 

Indian States (with Salutes) 

(At ea—l 12^508 sq. miles ; Population 

— 81 , 310 , 845 ). 

Assam State 

Manlpur—H. H. Maharaja Sir Chura 
Chand Singh, k.C.B l., o.b.e. Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth—ir)th April, i88.5 
Date of Buccesaion—18th 8.^ptcmber, 1891 
Area in Sq, miles—86J8 (Approximatfly) 
j Population of State—4.45,606 
‘ Revenue-Nearly Rs. 9.59,620 
Salute in guns—11 

Baluchistan State 

Kalat—His HighnesB Beglar Regi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, G.c.r.n. Wali of— 
Date of Birth—1864 
Date of Buccesbion—1893 
Area of State in eqaare miles—73,278 
Population of State—328.281 
Revenue—R b. 17,78,COO 
Salute in Gune-19 

Baroda State 

Baroda —His Highness Karzandi-i- 
KhftB-i-Daulat-i-IngliBhia Maharaja Sir 
Pralapsingh Gackwar, h.c.i,i?. Sena Khas 
Khel Sbamsher Bahudur, Maharaja of— 
Date of Birth—29th June. l908 
Date of BucceBBion -7th Feb., 1939 
Area of Slate in sq. mileo—8,164 
Population of State—28,55,010 
Revenue—R h. 245'23 lacs 
Salute in gung—‘2l 

Bengal States 

Cooch Bohar— H. H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Naraynn Bhup Bahadur, Moha- 
ruja of— 

Date of Birth-15th ]5ecember, I0i5 
Pale of succeBBion— 20th Deo. 1922 
Area of State in sq. miles—131,835 
Population of State—6,39,898 
Revenue—About Rb. 38J lacs 
Salute in gnns—13 

Tripura —H. H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha¬ 
dur, K.C.B. I., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—l9th August, i908 
Date of HuccesHion—l3Lh August, i928 
Area of State in sq. miles—4,116 
Population of State—362 450 
Revenue—Rs. 33,42,l04 (including 

the revenue of the zamindaries in Britieh 
India) 

Salute in gUDB— 13 

Bihar & Orissa 

Kalahandi—H. H. Maharaja Pratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 
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Date of birth—6th October '19 
Date of Bucceasion—19th September ’39 
Area iti eq. mileR—3,745 
PopuUtioii--6,99,76 1 

Revenue— 6 , 43,000 | 

Salute in giiuB—9 | 

Mayuvbhanj—Maharaja Sir Pratap Ohandraj 
Bhanj Deo, k. c i. b. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—i 8 th February, '01 
Date of fluccession—28rd April '28 
Area in eq. miles—4,243 
Population—9,89,887 
Revenue—Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in gutiB- *9 

Patna—H. H, Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—3l0t March '12 
Date of Buccoaaion — 16th ,I .luiary *24 
Area in aq. railoa~2,6ll 
Populatiou—16,32,220 
Uevenno—Ra. 11,02,251 
S vlule in gunH--9 

Sonpur—H. H. IMaharaj.i ^ing Deo, j 
K c. I. K. Mobarajd of — 

Date of birth—28th June 1874 ! 

Date of aucceaaion—Sth Angnat ’02 

Area in equnre rnilea 906 j 

Population—226,751 

KevtMiuo—Ra. 3,74,0 ’0 nearly 

Salute in guns—9 

Bombay Presy. Stairs 

Balaainor—II. H. Habi Shri Jnmiat 

Khanji Munavvar Khanji Naivab | 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Da'Q ol birth—lOth November, is94 ! 

Date Ol BUcceBBioii—31«t December, ’15 i 
Area in square inilee—189 ! 

Population—52,625 | 

Keveiuic—Re. 3,60,000 
Indian State Forces :—Cavalry - 60 
Infantry—177, Ouiia—10 
Salute ill guns—9 

Bansda—H. H. Maharawal Shri Indra- I 
Binhji Pratapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date ol birth—I6th February 1888 
Date of succesBion—2l8l Sept. Ti 
Area in square miles—215 
Population—40 i 126 
Revenue—R b. 7,98 000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Baria—Lt. Col. His HighnesB Maharaol j 
Shree Sir RanjitBinhji, k. c. b. i. Kulec of— 
Date birth—loth July 1886 ! 

Date of succession—20th Feb. 'OS 
Area in eq. miles—813 • 

Popul oion—1,89,206 

Indian States Forces—Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17. 1 Company Kanjit 

Infantry 153 ; 1 Platoon Militia, 

Strength 50 

Salute in guns—9 I 
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Bhor— H. H. Mehcrban Srimaiit Raghii- 
nathrao Shankurrao, Pant Sachib of— 
Dale of birth—2 jth September 1878 
Date of succoHsion-l7tb. July, '22 
Area in square miles—925 
Population — 1 30,420 
Revenue—Ra. 600,000 neaily 
Salute in guua—9 

Cambay—H. H. Ni v ib Mirza Uuasain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bdr., Nawab of — 
Date of birth—i6th May 'll 
Date of auccession—2l8t January ’16 
Area in sq, mileB--392 
Population—87/761 
Reveuut — Hs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian Statoa Forces—19 infantry : 166 
I'olice Forces ; 16 Body guards. 

Salute in guua—ii 

Chhota Udepur (Mohau)—H- H. 
Maharawal Shri Natwoihiniiji Fateh- 
sinhji. Raja of— 

Date of birth—I6lh November '06 
;> : J HucceKBion—29Lh Aiiguat ’23 
Area in ^q. miles—88,034 
Population —1,62,145 
R*. vriine-Rs. 13,08,248 
Salute in guns—9 

Danta—H. H. Mnharana Shri Hhavani- 
SiMjihi Hamirwinhji, Maharana of— 
Date of birth- J2lh Septembor 1899 
Date of BiicceBsion— 20 th November '25 
Aren in eq. miles—347 
PoimlaLion—19,541 
Rovemic—Ra. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Dharampur —H. H- Maharana Shri 

Vijoyadevji Mohand .vji, Itaja of — 

Dale of birth—3rd Dec in her 1881 
Date of BiicceBSion—26lli March '21 
Area in eq. miles—704 
Population—1,12,031 
Revenue—Rs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Idar— H. H. Maharajadhiraja Shri 

Hiinmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur. 

Date of birth—2nd September 1899 
Date of succession—14th April '31 
Area in sq. miles—1,669 
Population—3,07,798 
Revenue—Rs. 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns--16 

Janiira— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of birth—7th March '14 
Date of succession—2nd May ’22 
Area in sq. miles—379 
Population—1,10.388 
Revenue—Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Jawhar— Sbrimant Yeswantrao Maharaj, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—11th December T7 
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Date of succession—iith December ’27 
Area in sq. miles—308 
Population—65,291 
Revcnuo—Rs. 6,20,000 
Salute in guns—O 

Khairpur—H. H. Mir Fniz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth—1th January T3 
Date of BuccesBioii—D*cember ’35 
Area in sq. miles—6,060 
Population—227,108 
Revenue—Rs. 26 84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces—Khairpur “Ftiiz” 
Li^;ht infantry, 2l5 ; Khairpur Cornel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns—J5 

Kolhapur—Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rnjoram 
Chhatrapati Maharaj, g.c.h.i,, a cue., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—30th. July 1897 
Date of succession--6th M »y *22 
Area in sq. miles—3,2171 
Population - 9,57,167 
Revenue—Rs. 12^), 36,627 
Salute In guns—19 

Luiiawada—Lieut. H. H. IMnhnranti Shri 
Virbhadrasinhji Snheh of— 

Date of birth--8th Juno ’lo 
Date of succesHioii—2nd October *3o 
Area in sq. miha—388 
Population—95,163 
Revenue—About Rs. 5,60,000 
Ilynastic Salute—9 guns 

Mudhol —H. FI Si'imoiit Ruja Rhairvsinh 
(minor), Raja of ~ 

Date of birth—16th. Octolier ’29 
Date of succession—9th Novtmber '37 
Area in sq. miles —3^9 
Population—62.832 
Revenue—Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian Statu Forces—Mudhol Sajiun Sinh 
Infantry—ll6 
Salute in guns -9 

Rajpipla—Captain U. H. M iharanri Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji ClihntruHinhii, k.cj.s.i. 
Date of birth—30 January J8.i0 
Date of succession —26Lh Sopicmber ’if) 
Area in sq. railos—l,r)17'50 
Population—2,48,008 
Revenue—Rs. 24,H2,0tX) 

Indian Slate Forces—R,ijpipU Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns—1.3 

Sachin—His Higdincss Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Khan. Mubarizud Daula, Niisrut June 
Bahadur, Nawab of— ^ 

Date of birth—luh September '09 
Date of Bucceaiion—19th November '30 I 
Area in aq. miles—57.80 j 

Revenue—Rs. 4,0 ,000 i 

Indian Sta e Foroes—Sachin Infantry 80 ' 


Salute in guns—9 

Sangli—Captain H. FT. Raja Siimant 
Sir Chintnmainao Dhundirao sliBs 
Appasaheb F*atwardhaii, k c i.b., Rnja of— 
Date of birih 14th Feb. 1890 
Dale of succession—1.5t.h Juiio l90.3 
Area in sq. miles—l,l36 
Population—2,93,498 
Revenue—Rs 16 80,2^4 
SaluLo in guns—9 

Sant—Maharana Shri Jorawasiiihji 
Priit^pninhji, Rnji of- 
Date of birth—2Ub March JB81 
Date of HucccBsion — 31st. August 1896 
Area in sq. miles—391 
Population—83,531 
Revenue—Rs. 185,8'6 
Salute in guns—9 

Savantvadi—(Minor) H. IT. Raja Bwliiulur 
Shrimant Shivrarn Havatit Bhonsln 
Date of birth—l3th August '27 
Date of Huccesaion —15 h July ’.37 
Area in sq. miles—930 
i^op u 1 at ion —2,52,170 
R.*'venup—Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guuH—9 

Central Iti<ha States 

Ajaigarh—H. H. Mnharuja S;»wai Riiupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of BUcccBsion —7th June '13 
Date of birth—13ih November ISiiO 
Area in sq. miles—802 
Population-84,790 
Uovituue —Rs. 500,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

I Alirajpur— H. H. Maharaja ITalap Singh 
K (M.E., Mtharaja of— 

Date of birth—l2th Sept ls81 

Date of Buccesfiion—14th February i89l 

Area in rq. miles- 836 

Ropu 1 atioM — 1120,754 

Revpiiue of the Sla'e—Rs. 5,35,000 

Saiule in guns—il 

Baoni—TI. H. Azam-uI-Umara Iflikhar- 
ud-DrtuFih Imacl-ul Miilk Sahih-i-.Tah 
Mihin Surdnr Nawab Mohiimmiid 
Mushtaq-ul-Hasan Khun Snrdnr Jting 
Date of birth—7th February 1896 
Date of siicceft8ion--28ih Oeiohei ll 
Area in eq. miles—I2i 
Population—25,256 
Revenue —Rs. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Baraundha (Pnthar Karbar) —Rnji Ga a 
Parshad Singh. Rnja of— 
j Dote of birth—1865 
I Date of succpHsion—9lh July ’(39 
Area in sq. miles—218 
Population—15 912 
Revenue-Rs. 45,0(30 nearly 
Salute in giina—9 
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Barwani—His HighnesB Rann Devieinghji 

Date of birth—19th July '22 

Date of BucceBftion—2lBt April 'iiO 

Area in eq. milee—1,178 

Popniatiou—1,76, 632 

Revenue—R§. Il,04,5i0 

Salute in guns—11 

Bhopal—Lt. Ool. H. H. Iftikbar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham¬ 
mad Hamidiilla Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.K., G.o 8.I.. C.V.O., Nawab of— 
Date of birth—9th September 1894 
Date of HucceBfiion—17th May ’26 
Area iu eq. miiee—7,000 
Population—700,000 
Revenue— Kb. 62,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Foicea—Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers—141 : Bhopal Sultania 

Infantry- 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Company—164 
Salute iu guns—19 

Bijawar—H. H. Maharaja Goviud Singh 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—17th June '34 
Date of BucccsBion—iith Nov. ’4l 
Area in eq. milee—973 
Population—1/20,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3,5r),271 
Salute in guns—li 
Charkharl—H. LI. Maharajadblraja 
Sipadliai-ul-I\tnlk Armardnn Singji 
Deo Biihadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—29th December ’03 
Date of BuccRflBion—6th October ’20 
Area in eq. niilcs—880 
Population—123,405 
Revenue— Rh. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Chhatarpur—H. H. Maharaja Bbawaui 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—16ih AuguBt, ’04 

Date of Buccenhion—5tli April, '32 

Area in eq. miles—l,i30 

Population—1,61,267 

GrOBB Revenue Nearly—Re. 12,00,000 

Indian State Forces—412 

Salute in guuB—il 

Datia—Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, k.c.b.i. 
Date of birth— 2lBt June 1886 
Date of BucceBeioD—5th August ’07 
Area in sq. miles—911 
Population—148 659 
Revenue— Rb. 19,00,000 nearly 
ludian State Forces—Datia let Govind 
Infant^—200; Datia Govind infantry 
(B Company)—117 
Salute in guna -15 

Dewas (Senior)—Hia Highneaa Maharaja 
Sir VikramBinha Rao Puar, k.o.s.i,, 
B.A. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th April ’lO 


Date of BucceBBiou—2lBt December ’37 
Area in aq. miles—449.50 
Population—89.479 
Revenue—R b. 7,00,000 
Salute iu gune—15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)—H. H. Maharaja 
SadaBhivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th AugiiBt 1887 

Date of HUcceBsion—4th February ’34 

Area In Bq. miles—4l9 

Population—70,513 

Revenue—Re. 6,83,000 

Salute in guns—15 

Dhar—Lieut. H. H. Maliaraja Anand Rao 
I’uar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November, '20 
Date of Bucceesion—ist August '26 
Date of InveHliture—i6th March, '40 
Area in gq. iniU'B—1,799,34 
Population—2.53,210 
Revenue—Rs. 3,000,000 
Indian State Forces—Dhar Light Horae 
66; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 263 
Salute in guns—15 

Indore—H. H. Mubarajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwant Kao 
Holkar Bahadur, g.o.i.r., Maharaja of 
Date of birth—6th September ’08 
Date of BucceBsion—26th February ’26 
Area in eq. miles—9,902 
Population—over 15,00,000 
Revenue—Ks. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Forces—Indore Plolkar 
Escort—141, Indore Ist Battalion, 
Maharaja Uolkar’H Infantry Companiea, 
“A” & “B”-380 

Indore Holkar Transport Corps—266 
Salute in guna—19 

Jaora—L(. Col. H. H. Fakhiud-Daulab 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jang, g.d.B., 
K.c I K., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—I7th January i883 
Date of BuccesBiou—6Lh March 1895 
Area in eq. roilea—bOl 
Population—1,16,738 
Revenue— Rb. 16 ,00,000 
Salute in guiiB—13 

Jhabua—H. H. Raja Udai Sing, Raja of 

Date of birth—6th May 1875 

Date of BucceBBiou—26th April 1895 

Area in eq. miles—1,3.36 

Population—12.3,932 

Revenue—R h. 3,50,000 nearly 

Salute in guna—11 

Khlichipur—Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

DurjanBalaing, k.o.i e., Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1897 
Date of Bucceasion—i9th January ’08 
Area in sq. milea—273 
Population—45,62.5 
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Revenue—R b. 2,24,000 
Salute in gunfl—9 

Maihar— H. H. Raja Brijuath Singhi 
Deo Bahadur, K.o.i.E, Raja of— 

Date of birth—22nd February 1896 
Date of Buccesfeion—l6th Dec. ’ll 
Area in eq. niIlea—407 
Population—68.991 
Revenue—Ra. 5,00.000 
Salute in guiiB—9 

Nagod—(Unchehra)—H.H. Raja Ma’iendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—.5th February ’16 
Dale of BuccesHion—2Gth Feb. ’26 
Area in sq. milee—5ol 4 
Population—87,911 
Revenue—Rs. 0,00,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Narainghgarh— H. U. Raja Sir Vikram 
Siugbji Sahib Bdr, k.c.i.e. Raja of— 
Date of birth -2l8t Sept. ’09 
Date of BucccHBion—2ilrd April ’24 
Area in eq. milea—7:M 
Population—1,24,28 L 
Revenue—lU. 7,09,291 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—11 

Orchha—fl. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-Bnndel- 
kband Shri Sawul Sir Vir Singh l>ev 
Bahadur, k.(; ».[. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—14th April 1899 
Date of BucccHBion—4th March '03 
Area in sq. inilci—2,080 
Population—.‘314,661 
Revenue—R b. l.'3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—15 

Panna —H. H. Maharaja Mahendrn Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.fl.i., 
K.O.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Dale of birth—'illBt .lanuary 1894 
Date of iuccefision—20th .Tune ’02 
Area in aq. inilcB—2,596 
Population—2,12,120 
Revenue—Re. 9,.’')0,000 
Salute in guna—ll 

Rajgarh —B. H.Raja TUwat Bikrainaditya 
Singh Bahadur (luiuor), Raja of— 

Date of birth—l8ih Dereniber '36 
Date of BucccBBion— Do Do 

Area in sq. miles—962 
Population—1,48,600 
Revenue— Rb. 8,6.'1.200 
Salute in gun a—11 

Ratlam —Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, G. c. i. i:., K. c. a. r., 
K. 0. V. o. 

Date ol birth—13th .lanuary 1880 
l)ate of Bucoeaaion—29th Jan. 1893 
Area in iq. mileB~69'3 
Revenue— Rb. lO lace 
Indian State ForceB—Shree Lokendra 

Rifles—AuthoriBed Strength—161 
Salute ih guns—13 permanent, local 15 | 


Rawa— H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G. 0 . i. E., K, c. s. i.. 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—I2th March ’03 
Date of BucceBflion—Slat October ’18 
Area in Bq. miles—18,000 
Population —18,30,306. 

Revenue—Ra. 60.00,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Sailana—H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Bingbji Bahadur, e. o. i. b. Raja of— 
Date of birth—18th March i891 
Date of Bucceflfeion—14th July *19 
Area in Bq. miles—297 
Population—40,228 
Revenue—R b. 3,00,000 
Indian State Forcefl— 1 . Cavalry 30: 

2 . Infantry 44; 3. Police 130 
Salute in guns—ll 

Samthar—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur k. C. i. e., Rnja of— 
Date of birth— 26 th August 1864 
Date of BucceBBion —17th June 189C 
Area in eq. miles — 18 O 
Population—33,216 
Revenue—3,50,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guiiB—11 

Sitamau—H. H. Raja Sir Ham Singh, 
K. 0 . I. E., Rnja of— 

Date of birth—2nd .lanuary 18^0 
Area in eq. miles—20i 
Population—26,649 
Revenue—R b. 2,5.5,076 
Salute in guna—ll 

Gwiiliar State 

Gwalior—H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqtidar, Rafi-UBh-Shan, 
Wala Shikoh, MotnBham-i-Dauran, 
Uindat-ul-Umra. Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, HiBarouB-SaltB'nBt George 
Jnyaji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Srinath. 
Manuri-i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Ha/.rat-i 
Malik-Muezzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i* 

IngPiBtan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—26th June ’16 
Date of Bucceasion—5th June ’25 
Area in sq. miles —26 367 
Population—3,623,070 
Revenue—R b. 241.81 lace nearly 
India State Forcet— 

Gwalior let Jayaji LancerB-<526 
„ 2nd Alijoii „ —526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rgo 
Scindia’B Own Lancers—526 
„ iBt Maharani Sakhya Ray’s 
Own Battalion—763 
2 od Maharaja Jayaji Rao’a 
Own Battalion—765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion—772 

., 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 
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,, 7th Scitidia’B Battalion (Tr.rin- 
ing)—488 

MouDtain Battery—260 
Scindia’B House Artillery—138 
,, Sappers Artillery—178 

Pony Transport Corps—476 
Salute in guns—‘Jl 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad -Lt. Oeueral H. K. H. Assf 
Jah Muzoffar-ul-Mulk wai Maraalik, 
Nizam-ul-Miilk Nizam-ud-Uaiila, 

Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Oovcrumcnt, G. c. s. i., 
G. B. E., Nizam of— 

Date of birth—6th April 1880 
Date of auccession—29th August ’ll 
Area in pq. miles—100,463 
Population—17,877,986 
Hevenue—Rs. 894.98 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad Ist 
imperial Service Lancers, 314 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns —21 

Jammu h Kashjnir 

Jammu & Kashmir—Lieut-General H H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Mubarajadhiraj Maha¬ 
raja Shri ILarieinghj* Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar, Spar-i-Saltan-i-lOnglishia, 
cj.c.a.L, Q.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., LED., Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—Septeinl)or 1895 
Date of BUCceBsion—S'ptember ’25 
Area in sq. milee—81,471 
Population—40,21,616 
Revenue—Re, 257'92 lacs 
Indian State Forcee — 

1. ist Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry—653 

2. Ist Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

3. 2nd Jammu and Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 

4. let „ ,, ,, Infantry 679 

5. 2Dd ., ,, „ Rides 890 

6. 3rd 679 

7. 4th Jammu ^ Kashmir Mountain 

Infantry 69o 

9. 5th „ „ „ Light ,, 679 ; 

9. 6th „ „ ,. 772 1 

10. 7th .. 690 ; 

11. 8th „ „ „ „ 679 

12. 9lh „ o „ 679 

let Line (Troops Adminielrative Service) 

13. J. & K. A. T. C. 365 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1969 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 

/Training School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 


17. 

Jammu 

& 

K^'^shmir Militaary 



TfiiiiSi'OJ 

i, 

229 

18. 

Jam mu 

& 

ICnBliroir State Band 

68 

19. 

1, 


Fort Depl. 

117 

20. 

Military 

Vi 

‘tcrinary Corps 

21 

21. 

Military 

Ml 

tidical Corps 

40 

Salute in gi 

Lins 

-21 



Madras States 


Banganapalle—H. H. Nawnb Sni^id Fazio 
Ali Khan Bahsdiir, Nawab of— 

Date of birth'-9th November ’0l 

Date of succession—22r.d January ’22 

Area in rq. niile-*—275 

Population—44,631 

Revenue—Ra. 3,53,758 

Salute in gnus—9 

Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—29Lh Vrischigou 1039 m.k. 
Drtto of BUcceBsion—IBth April ’41 
Aten in eq. mileh—1480 
Population—1,4J2,875 
Revenue—Re, 1,1^1.46,238 
Indian State Forces—34 Officers and 
370 men 

Salute in guuo—17 

Pudukkottai—H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
llflj!i Rnjftgorxil Tondalnian Bahadur, 
Date of birth—23rd June ’22 
Date of fluccesBion—24th October '28 
Aren in pq. miles—l,l79 
Population—4,38.348 
Revenue-Rs. 20,74.000 nearly 
Salute in guns—il 

Travancore—H. H. Sir Padmanabha 
DuPn Vaiicbl Pala Ruma Varma 
Kulaselinm Kirilapti Manney- Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramraja Bahadur 
Sharaser Jang, G. c. l. B. Maharaja of— 
j Dale of birth—ut November ’12 
j l4ate of BiicceBsion—let September ’24 
i Area sq. miles—7.661.75 
I Population—6,o7o,018 
j Revenue—Rs. 280.73 lakhs 
j Salute in guns—19 ; Local 21 
! Mysore—H. H. Moharaja Sri Chamaraja 
I Wadinr Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

I Date of birth—18th July ’19 
! Date of succession—8th September '40 
I Area in sq. miles—29,693 
Population—73,29 lakhs iocliidiiig Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue—Rs. 4,65,66,000 nearly 
Indian Slate Forces—Mysore Lancers 
496; Horse 138; Bodyguard 125 ; 
1st Innfantry 772 « 2nd Infantry 1180 ; 
Palace Guard 600 
Salute in guns—21 

Punjab States 

Bahawalpur —Major His Higbuesa Rukn- 
ud-Daula. Nusrat-i-jang, Shaif-ud- 
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Daulfl, WH-Muiiiud-DfliiU Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sodiq MuhaminEd Khan V 
AbbaBBi B.diadiir, G. c. i b., k. C. s i., 
K. c. V. o. Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th September 04 
Date of BiicceBBion—4th March *04 
Areo in aq. milea—22,C00 
Population—Over one million 
Revenue Ra.—1,40,000 
Indian State Forces—Bahawalpnr iBt 
Hudiq Infantry *, Rnhawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab’fl 
own Body^,uard J^niicera 
Salute in j2;iinB—17 

Bilaspur -(Kahliir)—M. H. Raja Anand 
Cltand, Hajn of— 

Date of birth—26th January '_3 

Date of HucccBHiorj — ilth November ’27 

Area in Bq. miler—448 

Population—1,10.000 

Revenue—3,00,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—ll 

Chamba—II. H. Rajii Lakahman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba StateCMinor) 

Date of birth—8th December ’24 
Date of BucccPBion— 7th. Dec. '35 
Area in aq. miles—3,127 
Population—i 8,89.38 
Revenue—Re. 9,00,000 
Salute in gune—11 

Oonncil of Adminifitrntion appointed by 
Government to carry on Minority 
Adrainistiation, PreBident—Lt. Col. 
H. 8. Strong, C. i R, Vicc PrcBidcnt 
<& Oliief Secretary—Dowan Bahadur 
liala Madho Ram. Member—Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanebyam Dabb. 
Faridkot—Lt. H. H. Favzand-i-Baadat 
Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-KaiBar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur 
Date of birth—29tli January ’16 
Date of MUcccBBion—23rd December '18 
Area in aq. miles—643 
Pop u 1 ft I i 0 n—164,346 
Rt venu'—Ra. t7,00,0('0 
Indian State Forcea—Faridkot Sappere- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappere & Minera 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27, infantry li2f Band 35 
Salute in gnus iL 

Jind—Colonel H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Raaikh uFltikad DauIat-i-IugliBhia 
Raja Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Knjendra Bohadur, g.c.i.e. 
G.C.8.I. Maboiaja of— 

Date of birth—lllh October 1879 
Date of Bucceaeion—7th March 1887 
Area in eq mihs—1,259 
Population—308,183 
Revenue—Ra. 28,00,(00 nearly 
Salute in guna—13 

Kapurthala— Colonel Ilia Highneee 

Farzand-i’Dilband Rasikh-uMtkad 


Daulat-i-Inglifihia Roja-i-Rajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur. 
Q.C.B.I., G C.I.R., Q.B.E., Maharaja of— 
Dale of birth—24th November 1872 
Date of BucceBaion —5th September 1877 
Area in pq. miles—652 
Po|ulation—3,78,380 
Revenue—R b. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns—13, 

Loharu—Capt. H. H- Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakhai-ud-Uaula 
Khan Huhadur, Navvab of— 

Date of birth—23rd March 11 
Date of BucccBsion—3Uth Oct. '22 
Area in aq. milea—222 
Population—27,692 
Revenue—P h. 1 33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns-9 

Malerkotla—Lt-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmed Ali Khan Bahadur, K.c.B.l. 
K.(M K., Nawab of — 

Date of birth—10 September 1881 
Date of BuccesKion—2;}rd. AugiiBl ’08 
Area in eq. milre—168 
Population—80,322 
Revenue—R b 15,61,000 
Indian Stale I Forcte—SappeTR-Hcad- 
quurtere 16 ; l^anctifi (Bodjguard) 40 ; 
Infantry 22C ; Field (Jlompany Sappers 
Minera 295 
Salute in guns—11 

Mandi—Major fl. If. Raja Sir Joginder 
Seu Bahadur, K.C.e.l , RBja of— 

Date of birth—20th August '04 
Date of BiicceBBion —2Uih April '13 
Area in eq. miliR —1.200 
Population—2,07.465 
Revenue— Rb. 12,.50.000 
Salute in guuB—11 

Nabha—H. H. Farzancl-i-Arjmand, 
Aquidat-Paiwand-i-Daulat-i-Inglipbia, 
Barar Bane Sarmut Raja-i-Rajagan. 
Maharaja Pratap Singha Mnivendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 2lBt September ’l9 
Date of Bucceaaion—February ’28 
Area in aq. milea— 928 
Population— 263,334 
Revenue—K b. 24,05.000 
Salute in guna—13 

Patiala—Dr. U. H. Farzand-i-Kbas 
Daulat-i-Englishia Mananr-ul-Zaman 
Amir-ul-Umra Mnharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeewar Sbri MaharajH-i-Rajgau 
Shri Yadavindra Sinbji l.l.d., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Mobaraja of— 

Date of birth—7th January *13 
Date of eucceaaiou—aSrd March '38 
Area in eq. miles—5,932 
Population—] ,625.520 
Uevenne— Rb. 1 ,.57,00,(XX) 

Indian State Forces— 
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Oombalauta : 

Non- 

•combatantB 

1. 

1st. Rnjindar Lnncera 


475 

178 


2nd. Patiala Lancers 


2i2 

85 

3. 

War Strengtli 2nd P, 

Lrs. 

50 

60 

4. 

P. H. A, 


90 

28 

5. 

Ist. R. S. Infantry 


752 

66 

6, 

2nd Yadavendra ., 


665 

61 

7. 

5rd P. S. 


h62 

51 

8. 

4th Patiala ,, 


662 

51 

9. 

Training Batalion 


655 

45 

10. 

Patiala Transport Corpa 

99 

5:] 

9 

11, 

S. M. Vety. Ho.spital 


5 

12. 

Army Trg. School 


59 

10 

15. 

Patiala AVirclesH Sect 

ion 

46 

(i 

14. 

I^eputy Company 


227 

10 




4609 

635 


Salute ill ^uns -l? 

Sirmur— (Mah iii) — II. H. Lt. Mahaiiij i 
llujondra J’rakdsh Bdr. Mdiaraja of— 
Date of birth—lOtli Jnnuaiy ’ll 
Date of HiicceBBion—Nov. 

Area iu pq. raiica—1,141 
i*opiilatioii —1,48,')68 
Meveuuc—R b. 10,UU,000 neaily 
Indian Stato For<‘(!—Srt[)pcrB-Head- 

quartcre 5 ; Bund 2ii ; No. 1 Company 
142, Ni\ 2 Company 155-, State Body- 
j'liard Lancera 51 
Salute in guna—li 

Suk«t—H.H. Raja Likahniim Sen, Rnja of 

Date of birth—1804 

Date of BuccnpHion —i;bh Oct, ’10 

Area in sq. miles—120 

Population—.^4,528 

RflVeuiie-~Rs. 2,G7.0(X) 

Salute in Kuns—11 

Bashahr—H. H. Raja Padam Siimh 

Date of birth—1875 

Date of BUcceasion—5th Au^uat 'l l 

Area in aq. miles—5,820 

Population—86,077 

Revenue—Ra. 3,54,600 nearly 

Salute in guns—9 

Rajputana States 

Alwar—H. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Sinhji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth—19th March ’ll 

Date of BneceBsibn—22nd July ’57 

Area in eq. miles—5,2l7 

Population—7.49,751 

Revenue—About Rs. 40,00,000 

Indian State Forces—1. Jcy Paltan 

Infantry 805 ; 2. Pratap Paltan Infantiy 

551 ; 3. Alwar Mangal Lancers 1.58; 

Salute in guns—15 

Banswara —H. H. RiRi-i-Rayan Maharawal 
Bahib Sri Sir Pirtbi Sinhji Bahadur, 
K.c.i.E. Maharaja o — 

Date of birth—15th July 1888 
Date of BUCceBflion —8th January ’14 
Area iu Bq. mi lee—1,946 


Population—299,913 
Revenue—Rs. 8,17,726 
Salute in guns—15 

Bharatpur — Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Snwai Sir Krishua Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, K.O.S.l. 

Date of birth—4th October 1899 
Date of RuccesBion—27tli August 1900 
Area in sq. miles—1,982 
Population —4,96.457 
Revenue—R b. 54,25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jeswnnt House¬ 
hold Infantry—772: 2nd Ram Singh’s 
Own Infantry—.555 ; 5rd Baretha 
Infantry—5 .5 

Salute in giina—IT ^ 

Bikaner—General D. if. Muharajadhiraj 
Rajeawar Narendra Shironioni Maha- 
r‘*ji Sri Ganga Sinhji Bahadur, 
G.w B.I., (}.0 l.K,, G.C.V.O., G.B.E., K.O.B., 
A.C.D., LL D , Maharaja of — 

Date of birtli—I5th Get. 1880 
Datn of succepbion— 5l8t Aug, 1887 
.Area in pq. milea—23,5l7 
Population—12,9J>000 
Revenue—R-». 1,.58,11,000 
Indiin State Forces 


Ganga Riaala (Camel Cori)8) 532 

Kadul Light InfanLy 
Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H.’e Body Guard) 342 
Bijay Battery 215 

Camel Battery 20 

Artillery Training Centro 158 
2nd Battalion Bikaner State Infantry 697 
3rd Battalion Bikaner Slate Infantry 362 
Training Battalion D5 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 


Salute in guns—PerBonal 19, Permaneatl7 
Bundi —His Highneas Hadcndra Siromoni 
Deo Sir Bulaud Raj Maharujadliiraj 
Sabcb Bahadur G.c.t.K. 

Date of birth—8th March 1893 
Date of Bucceflflion—8ih August '27 
Area in eq. miles—2,220 
Population—2,49,374 
Revenue —Rm. 15,50,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Dholpur— Lt. Col. H. H. Rais-ud'Daula 
8ipahdar-u1-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Maharaja-Rana Sir Udaibiian 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Dihr Jang 
Jai Deo, K.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., Maharaj- 
Raji of— 

Date of birth—2r)th February 1893 
Date of succesBlon—29th March ’ll 
Area in eq. miles—1,200 
Population-2,30,188 
I Revenue—Re. 17,53,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces-Dholpur Narsingh 
Infantry l64: Dholpur Sappers and 
I Miners 75 
I Salute iu guns—15 
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Dung^rput—H. H- Ivai-i-Hayan Mobi- 
mftheiidia Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Sir Lakahraun SinKhji l^\hftdur» 

K (J.B.i., Mabarawftl o(— 

Date of birth—7tb March ’08 

Date of aiicocfifliOM—loth Nov. *i8 

Area in sq. mil««—1,160 

Populfttion~2,74.282 

Ji<ivenue Nearly -R'^. 21,06,000 

Salute in lo 

Jaipur— H. H. Saramnd-i-Raialifl-i 

Hindustan Hai Kajindra Sri iMrha- 
rajidhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahndiii\ O.O.J.IC., Maliaruja of— 
Datool birth—2 at Aiiguat 'ii 
Ha e of Biicce-jaion—7th September '22 
Aiea in eij. miles - 1 6^68^5 
Pojjulation—20,31,77:) 

Revenue —Ua. i,3:)00.C00 nearly 
Indian State Forcee—Jaii>ur Infanlry—772 
• Jaipur Lancers-621) ; Ti pt. Corpe .070 
Salute in guuH'"i7 

Jaisalmer—H. H. Mahnraiadhirui Raj 
liRjoHbwar Param H'.iHltarak Sri 
Mabftvawiilii Sir .Lvwabir Si!i^:;bji Dob 
lUhadur Yulukui Chnndrahhal 
Ruk in-ud-D;Uila Muz'/rtflar Jang 
Rijaimau Ruior of— 

Date of birlb -IHili Nov. 1882 
Date of Biicccsaion-26th .liiuc 'll 
Area in sq. miles—lO,003 
Population—93 216 
Salute in gnus—16 


Date of birth—l8th. June 1866 
D.ate of BUCcesBion—2ist Auguit '27 
Area in sq. miles 1,242 
Population—162,413 

Estimated Grose Revenue—Ra. 6,28,000 
Salute in gune—17 

Kishengarh-'H. H. Umdar Rajhea 
Haland Makati Maharnjadhiraja Maha. 
raift Suniair Slnghji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of — 

Date of birth—27th January '29 
Date of BucceBBion— 24th April ’.69 
Area in sq. inilrn—8.^)8 
Population -1,01,1.56 
Revenue—Re. 7,5o,(:o0 
Salute in guns—16 

Kotah—Colonel U. H. Mftharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur. G.o.B.i., G.c.i.i:., G b.e. , 
Maharno of - 

Date of birth—I6t.h September 1872 
Date of eucceasion —11 th June 1889 
.\rcft ill .sq. inilcR—5,684 
Population—6,85,804 
Revenue—R». 53-6S lacs 
Salute ill guna-19 

Pratabgarh— H. IT. Mahnrawal Sir Ram- 
! Siughji Bahadur, k.c.i.i-:, Mabarawat of 
i Date of birth—1908 
! Dale of PuccesBion—*29 
I Area in sq. miloB—880 
Population—91,967 
I Reveiiuo—Rfl. 5,82,000 nearly 
I Salute in guiiB—16 


Jhalawar— PI. H. Dhurmiidiviikar Praja- i 
vatBal Palit-pawaii Mahurnj Rnna Snri , 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dov Bubadur, j 
K.G.B I., Maharuj liana of — i 

Date of birth—loth July lOCKl I 

Date of BucceBBion— i3th April '29 
Area in sq. niilcfl—8l3 
Popul alion — 1,22.37 5 i 

Salute in giiue—13 | 

Jodhpur —Air Oommodoie Ilia HighiicHS j 
Raj llttjeBwar Saraniad-i-Rnjai-Hind : 
Sahib Bahadur, G.c.s.i., G.G i.E., K.c.v.O j 
A.D.C., LLl). Maharaja of— | 

Date of hinh—8ih July '03 
Ascended the throne—3rd Octobrr, ’18 
Area—36,071 pq. miles 
Population—21,34,818 
Revenue—Rs. 167,71,621 
Indian State Forces- 
Jodhpur Sardar Rissala-oOH* Jodhpur 
'rraining Squadron—ll7 Jodhpur Snr- ; 
dar inlaulry, including Training Coy. : 
(163) and State Military Band (39)— I 
864 : 2nd Jodhpur Infantry—669 : Jodh¬ 
pur Mule troops—80 ; Fort Guard— 94. j 
Salute in guns—17 

Karauli—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhorapal i 
Deo Bahadur Yadiikul Chandra BhnI, I 
K.O.B.I., Maharaja of— 


Shahpura -H. 11. IlajAdhii aj Urn aid 

Singhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th March 1876 
Date of succcHsioii -24tb Juno '32 
Area in eq. milcB—406 
Population—6l ,l73 
Revenue—Rv. 3,36.762 
Salute in guns—9 

Sirohi—H. 11. Mabarajadhiraj Maharao 
'^ir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharao of — 

Date of birth—27th Sept. 1888 
Date of PuccePiion— 29th April '20 
Area in vq. milea—1,994 
Population—2,33.870 
Revenue—R b. 11,43.771 
Salute in guns—15 

Tonk—H. H. Said-ud-danla Wazir-ul- 
Mulk—Nflvrab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat All Khan Bifhndnr Sowalat-i- 
Jung. G.c.i.E,, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—IJith February, 1876 
Date of BucceBBion— 23rd June ’30 
Area in pq. milea—2,553 
Population—3,53 687 
Revenue—Rs, i9,30,IX)0 nearly 
Salute in guna—17 

Udaipur— (Mewar)—Lt. Col. H. H. Maha- 
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rAjadhiraj*! Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
SiD^hji Bahadur, o.c.s i., Maharana of- 
Date of birth—22nd February 1H84 
Date of fluccessiou—24th May *30 
Arep in ^q. miles—12,763 
Popii I a tion—1,926,000 
Revenue—Rs. 8 lv 0O,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim-H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namagyal, k.c.i e. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth —1893 

Date of fliiccesaion—5th Dec. *14 

Area in pq. miles—2,818 

Population— 81,721 

Revenue—Re. 4,33.000 

Salute in guns—16 

United Provinces States 

Benares— H.H. Maharaja Vihlmti Nttrayan] 
Singh Bahadur (minor) Mahniuja of— 
Date of birth—5th November '27 
Date of succcBaioii—5th April ’39 
Area in eq. miles—875 
Population—451,827 
Revenue—Ra. 30i42,92l 
Salute in guns—13 (Local lo) 

Rampur —Captain H. H. Alij.ib Farzand- 
i-Dai 1 paz<T'i• Dau 1 a-i• 1 f)gliHhia Mukb 1 ii;- 
ud-Daula Nawir ul-Mulk Amir-ul 
Umra, Nawab Sir Saiyid Mohammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur MuHtaid 
Jung, K, 0. B. I., Nawah of— 

Date of birth—17th Nov. '06 

Date of iucceaflion—20th June '80 

Area in sq. miles—892*54 

Population—464 919 

Revenue—Ka. 51,09,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—15 

Tehri (Qarhwal)—Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja NarendrA Shah, k.C.b.i., of— 
Date of birth—3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession—25th April *13 
Area in sq. miles—4,502 
Population—3,18,482 nearly 
Revenue—Hs. 18 ,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces- Tehri H. Q. 
Infant^ and Band—lOO 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra—lOl 
„ Sappers and miners—129 
Salute in guns—11 

Western India States 
Bhavnagar— Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna 
Kumarsiogh]! Bhavsinbji K.C s.i. 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—I9th May *l2 
Date of succession—18th July *19 
Area in sq miles—2,961 
Population—5,00,27 4 
Revenue—Re. 100,68.620 
Indian State Forces—Bhavnagar Lancers 
—270 , Bhavnagar Infantry—219 
Salute in guns—13 
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Cuteh—H. H. Mabar^adhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Khengraji Sawai 
Bahadur G.C.S.I.E., g.c i.e. Maharao of— 
Date of birth—23rd Aug- I 866 
Date of succession—Ist Jan. 1876 
Area in sq, miles—8,249.5 
Population—500,800 
Revenue—K b 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—17 Perm., I 9 Local 
Dhrangadhra —Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shri Gbanasbyamsinhji Ajitsiahji, 
Q.C.I B., K.C.B.I,, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—Blst May 1889 
Date of succession—February, *ll 
Area in sq. miles—1,167 
Population—Rs. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 ^ 

Dhrol —H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Cban- 
drasinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 28 ih Aug. *12 
Date of BUcce88ion-'2uth Oct. ’39 
Area in sq. miles—282.7 
Population—27,639 
Revenue—R h. 289,281 
Salute in guns—9 

Gondal-rH. H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
vfttHinji Sagramji G.c.s.i., g.o.i.b, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—24th Oct. 1865 
Date of succession—14th Dec, 1869 
Area in sq. miles—1,024 
Population—2,05,846 
Revenue—R h^ 50,00,000 
Salute in guns—ll 

Junagadh— Captain H. H. Nawah Sir 
Mababatkbanji, Rasulkhanji k.c.b.j,, 
GO.i.K., Nawah of— 

Date of birth—2Qd Aug. 1900 
Date of Buccesbion—2nd Jan. ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—3,336.9 
Population—545,152 
Revenue—Rs. 10,000,000 
Indian States Forces—Junagadh Lancers 
l73 ; Junagadh Mahabatkhauji 
Infantry 20J 
Salute in guns—16 

Limbdi—Thakor Saheb Shri L. Ohhatra- 
Salji Digvijaysinji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—l9th Feb. ’^4 
Date of succession—6th Jan '41 
Area in sq. miles—343.96 

(exclusive of about 207 sq. miles in 
the collectorate of Abmedabad). 
Population—61,000 nearly 
Revenue—Ks. 7»0o,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Morvi—H. H, Maharaja Shri Lakbdbirji 
Wegbii, G.B E., K.O.B.I., Mabaraja of— 
Date of birth—26ih Dec. 1876 
Date of Succession—llih Jan. '22 
Area in sq. miles—822 
Population—112,023 
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Revenue—Re. 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns—II 

Nawanagaar—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja 
Jam Sliri Sir DigvijayBinii RanniitBinji 
Jadeja, G.o I E.f K.0.8.1., G D.O., Maha¬ 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date ol birth—Ist Sept, 1895 
Date of succeBBiou—2nd April ’33 
Area in sq. milee—3,791 
Population —5 A1 006 
Revenue—R b. 94 00,LOO nearly 
Saluate in guns—15 

Palanpur— Lt. Col. H. H. Nawab Sbri 
Taley Mubainmcd Khan Bahadur, 
Q O.i.E., K.C.V.O., Nawab Sahib of — 
Date of birth—7th July 1883 
Date of BiicccBBion—28th Sapt, ’l8 
Area in pq' milea—1,774.64 
Population—3,l5,855 
Revenue— Rb. 11.64,987 
Salute in guns—13 

Patiala—H. H. Thakor Sahib Shri Baha- 
durainji Manainhji k.g i.E i k.O.S.l, 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Dale of birth—3rd April *00 
Date of BucceflBion—22th Aug. ’05 
Area in eq. miles—288 
Population—62,150 
Revenue— Rb. 9.00,000 
Saluate in gune—9 

Porbandar— Captain U. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natawarsinhji, BhabHinghji K.c.si., 
Maharaja Rnna Saheb of— 

Date of birth—30th June 'Ol 
Date of Buccesflion —lOth Dec, 08 
Area in eq. mileR—642.25 
Population of State—1,40,618 
Revenue—Re. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Radhanpur— H. H. Nawab Saheb Murtaza- 
Khan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—lOth Oct. 1899 
Date of BiicoeBBion—7th April '37 
Area of State in eq. miles—1,150 
Population of State—70.530 
Revenue—R b. 8,00.000 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guua—ll 

Rajkot—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu 
mansinji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—24th P^eb. ’13 
Date of Buccession—17th August *40 
Area in eq. roilee—2824 
Population of State—1,0.%033 
Revenue—R b. 13.40,872 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Wadhwan— H. H. 7'hakor Saheb ^ri 
Sarendraslnhji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—4th January *22 
Date of iUcceBBion—27ih July '34 
Area—242‘6 eq. miles excluding the area 
in the Britieh India District of 
Ahmedabad. 


Population—50,934 
Revenue— Rb. 6 lacB 
Salute—Permanent 9 guns 
Wankaner—Captain H. H. Mabarana 
Shri Sir Amareiliji, k.o.s.i., k.c.i e., 
MahttraiiQ Saheb of— 

Date of Birth—4th January l881 
Date of BucceBBion—l2th June 1881 
Area in eq. miles—417 
Population—55,024 
Revenue—R b. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns—ll 

Indian States (without Salute) 

Baluchistan States 

Laa Bela—Mir Qiilam Muhammed 

Khan, Jam Sahib of— 

Data of birth—December 1895 
Date of BuccesBion—March ’2l 
Area in eq. miles—7l32 
Population —50,696 
Revenue—R b. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 

Alhgarh-Raj* Srcekaran Radhanath 

Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov. ’09 
Date of BucccBBion—22nd June '18 
Area in eq miles—168 
Population—55.508 
Revenue— Rb. 1,76,000 

Athmalfk—Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—lOth November '04 
Date of BucceflBion -.3rd November '18 
Area in Bq. miles—730 
Population—59,749 
Revenue—R b. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra—Raja Bhanugana Tribhuban Deb 
Raja of— 

Date of BiicceBBion—Iflt January ’20 
Data of birth—25th February ’14 
Area in eq. milee—1988 
Population—1,34,721 
Revenue— Rb, 5 81,000 

Bararaba—Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra, Raja of— 
Date of birth—10th January *14 
Date of BucceBBion—20th August '22 
Area in pq. miles—142 
Population —52,924 
Revenue— Rb. 1,03,000 nearly 

Band—Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 

Date of birth—14th March ’04 
Date of BucceBBion—lOth March *13 
Area in eq. miles-1,264 
Population—124,411 
Revenue—R b.— 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonal—Raja Indra Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6lh January 1884 
Date of BucceBBion— 19th February ’02 
Area in Bq. miles-1,296 
Population—68,178 
Revenue— Rb. 2,36,000 nearly 
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Daspalla—Raja Kiehore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—l6th April ’08 
Date of BucceBsioD—11th December ’l3 
Area in nq. milea—563 
Population—53,833 
Revenue—Re. 1,41,993 
Dhenkanal—Raja Sankar Fratap Mahendra 
Bahadur Raja of— 

Date of BucceflBion—16th Oct. '18 
Date of birth—6th November *04 
Area in Bq. mlleB—1,463 
Population—2,33,69l 
Revenue— Rb. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpur—Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar, 
Date of birth—14th May 1898 
Date of BucceBBion—10th June '17 
Area in eq. miles—2,492 
Population—3,09.271 
Revenue— Rb. 6,76.000 nearly 
Hlndol—Raja Bahadur Naba Kiehor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.R.A.0., F.R S.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth—June 1891 

Date of BUccesBion— 10th February ’06 

Area eq. milee—312 

Population— 48,896 

Revenue— Rb. 1,45,0C0 

Keonjbar—Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhaoj Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—26th December ’05 
Date of BUcceBBion— 12th August ’26 
Area in iq. miles—3,2l7 
Population— 529,786 
Revenue— Rb. 15,50,786 

Khandapara—Raja Harihar Singh Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Kay, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26Lh AnguBt ’14 
Date of BucceBBion—26lh December '22 
Area in eq. miles—244 
Population—64,289 

Kharsawau—Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth—4th July 1892 

Date of BucceBBion— 6th February ’02 

Area in eq. milea—157 

Population—44,805 

Revenne—l, 18,000 nearly 

Narsiughpar—Raja Aiianta Narayan 

MauBingh Harichandra Mahapatra 
Date of birth—9th September '08 
Date of BucceBBion—5th July ’2i 
Area in eq. miles—207 
Population—48,448 
Revenue— Rb. 129,000 

Nayagarh—Raja Krishna Chandra Singha 
Mandhata Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th August 'll 
Date of BucceBBion—7th Dec. *18 
Area in eq. milee—552 
Population—1,61.409 
Revenue—B b. 392,210 

Nilffiri—Raja Kiabore Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandra, Raja of— 


Date of birth—2nd Feb. ’04 
Date of fluccesBion—6th July '13 
Area in sq. miles-284 
Population—73,109 
Revenue—R b. 2.14,589 

Pal Lahara—Raja Muni Pal, Raja of— 
Date of birth—26th November *03 
Date of BucceBBion— 18th April *13 
Area in sq. mil68—452 
Population—23,229 
Revenue—Ks. 75,000 nearly 

Raopur—Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of— 

Date of birth—About 1887 

Date of BucceBBion— 12th July 1899 

Area in eq. miles—203 

Population—41 282 

Revenue—Kfl. 65,000 

Seralkella—Raja Adilya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th July 1887 
Date of BucceBBion— gi.h Dec. '31 
Area in eq. miles—449 
Population—156,374 
Revenue—Rfl.418,000 nearly 

Talcher—Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th June 1880 

Date of BucceBBion- i8th December 1891 

Area in eq. miles—399 

Population—86,482 

Revenui—Rs, 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States^{Bombay Presy.) 

Akalkot—Meherban Shrimant Vijayaeingb 
Fatebsingb, Raja Bhonslo, Raja of— 
Date of birth—13th Dec. ’l5 
Date of Buccession—4th April '23 
Area in sq. mileB— 498 
Population—92,605 
Revenue—R b. 7,58,000 nearly 

Aundh—Meherban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Babib, Pant Pratinidbi of— 

Date of birth—24tb Oct. 1868 
Date of BucceBBion—4th November ’09 
Area in eq. miles—501 
Population—88,762 
Revenue—Rs. 3,38,378 

Phaltan—Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudboiirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar Raja of— 

Date of birth—lith September 1896 
Date of BucceBBion—17th October '16 
Area in sq. mlleB— 397 
Population —58,761 
Revenue—Rfl. 8,66,000 nearly 

Jath—Lt. Raia Shrimant VijaytiBioghrao 
Ramrao Dane Raja of— 

Date of birth— 2lBt July ’09 
Date of BucceBBion—14tb August ’28 
Area in sq. mileB— 981 
Population—91,099 
Revenue— Rb. 4,25,000 
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JamkhADdl^Meherban Sbankerrao 
pArasliurBmrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhao, Rajs Saheb of— 

Date of birth—5th Nov. '06 
Date of succesBlon—25th Feb. '24 
Area in sq. miles—524 
Population—1,14,282 
Revenue—R b. 10,06,715 
Kamndwad—(Senior) Meberban Ohinta* 
roaurao Bbalcbandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—13th Feb. *21 

Date of BucccBsion—10th September '27 

Area in sq. miles—182‘5 

Population—88,760 

Revenue—Rs. 3.76,000 nearly 

Kurundwad—(Jr.)—Meberban Madhavrao 
Ganpatrao alias Bhausaheb Patwar* 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—Gth Dec. 1875 
Date of Buccession—29th July, 1899 
Area in sq. miles—il4 
Populalion--34 288 
Revenue—Rs. 2 , 88,000 nearly 

MIraJ- (Sr)—Narayaiirao GaiiKadharrao 
alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th September 1898 
Date of succession—ilth Doc. '39 
Area in sq. miles—342 
Pop u I a tion —93,838 
Revenue—Rs. 4 41,000 nearly 

MIraJ—(Jr)—Meberban Sir MudhavraO 
Harihar alias Baba Sabeb Patwardhao 
K.O.I.E., Raja of — 

Date of birth-4th March iSisO 
Date of succession—16tb Dec. i899 
Area in sq. miles—190 
Population — 40,686 
Revenue—Rs. 3.68,515 nearly 

Ramdarg—Meberban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Kao Sabeb Bhave Chief of— 

Date of birth—16lh Sept. 1890 
Date of succession 30th April ’07 
Area in sq. miles—169 
Population -33,997 

Revenue—Ra. 2.69,000 nearly j 

Savannr—Captain Meberban Abdul ' 

Majid Khan, Jang Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth- -7th Oct. 1890 

Date of Buccession-3Qth January 1893 

Area in sq. miles—70 

Popu 1 a ti 0 u—16,830 

Revenue—R b. 1,69,000 nearly 

^fahi~Kantha States 
Ohodasar—Thakur Shri FatehBinghjt 
RataDBinil Dabhi, Thakor Sahen of— 
Date of birth—7th Aug. '09 
Date of BUccesBion— 3lBt May ’03 
Area in aq. miles—16 
Revenue— Rb. 51,000 


llol—Thakor Shibainghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—3lBt December '01 
Date of Bucceeaion—l8th Oct, ’27 
Area in eq. miles—19 
Population—3,349 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 

Katosan—Thakor TakhatsinghjI Earau- 
sinhji Thakor of— 

Date of birth—9th Dec. 1870 
Date of BUcceBsiou—January '01 
Area in eq. miles—10 
Population—4,818 
Revenue—Rs. 61,000 

Khadal-Sardar Shii Fatehsinbji Raj* 
sinhji Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth—1899 

Date of Buccession—7th Febiuary '12 

Area in eq. miles—8 

I’opiilation—2.852 

Revenue—Rs. 35,000 nearly 

Malpur—Raolji Shri Gumbhirsinhjl 
HimatHinbji— 

Date of birth—27th Oct. ’l4 
Date of PuccesHlon—23rd June ’23 
Area in sq. miles—97 
r^opulation—16,582 
Revenue—Rs. 1,10,000 approx. 

Pethapur—Thakor Fatehsinbji Gambhir- 
sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of BuccesBion—1896 
Aree in sq. miles—11 
Population—3,931 
Revenue— Rb. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda—Thakor JoravarBlnhji of— 

Date of birth—17th April '14 
Date of Buccesslou—18ih July '19 
Area in eq. miles—11 
Population—8,424 
Revenue—Rs. 33 000 nearly 

Vijayangar—R ro Shri Uamir-sinji 
Date of birth—3rd January '04 
Date of BuccesBim—27lh June’16 
Area in pq. miles—135 
Population—12,000 (approx) 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,OW nearly 

liewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa—Shrimant Thakur Sabeb 

Sbreo Narvarsinghi RanjitBiobji, 

Thakor of— 

Date of birth—19th November '03 
Date of BuccesBlon—26th April *35 
Area in rq. miles—27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Bsroda State) 
Population—13,520 
Revenue—R b. 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambugodha—Meberban Rana Shri 
RanjitBinbji OambhirBiDji. Thakore 
Sabeb of - Parmar Rajput. He eoioya 
full Civil and CrimiDal powera. 

Date of birth—4th January 1882 
Date of SuceeBSion—S7th September 'l7 
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Area in sq, miles—143 
Population- 11,385 
Revenue—Re. I'i2,000 

Kadana-Kana Sbri Cbatrasalji, Thakor of 

Date of birth—2Stli January 1879 

Date of BU’ceesion—l2th April 1889 

Area in square miles —130 

Pi>pulafcion —15/370 

Revenue—Ra, 1,32.000 nearly 

Nasvadi—rhakor RanjitBinbii, T’hakor of— 

Date of birth—24th Msrch ’05 

Date of succession—l3th Sept. ’27 

Area in sq. miles—1950 

Population—I,l97 

Uevefiuo—Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni—Thakor Indor^inhji Thakor of— 

Dale of bsrth—l6ih Aug. l885 

Date of BuceOHsion—30th May '07 

Aree in sq. miles—12 

Population — 1,7ii6 

Revenue—Rs. 2J,000 nearly 

Sihora—Thakor Mansinhjee Karansinhjee 

Date of birth—14th November ’07 

Date of succesBion —13th June ’28 

Area in equare milefl—16 (approx) 

Population—5300 

Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Uchad—Tliakor Mohomadmia Jitarvaba, 
Date of birth—15th October 1895 
Date of aucccHBion—2Uh June '15 
Area in sq. miles—850 
PopulRtion--2330 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 
Umetha—'rhakor Ramsinhji Raisiubji 
Date of birth—l9th August 1894 
Date of snccession—let July ’ 2 
Area in sq. miles—24 
F pulatloii—5.355 
Revenue—Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 
Alipura— Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 

Dale of birth—12th Aug. 1882. 

Date of succession—26ih March '22 
Area in sq. miles—73 
Population—14.580 
Revenue—Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtagarh —Thakur Rai li^ingb, Thakur of 

Date of birth—3rd October 1889 

Date of succession—30ih May *12 

Area in sq. miles—G6 

Population—10.414 

Revenue—Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli—Devan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Singh, Chief of— 

Date of birth—2nd April 1883 
Date of BUccessioD—20th Dec., 1888 
A^ca in sq, miles—21 
Population—4,966 > 

Revenue—Ra. 36,000 nearly 
Jobat—Rana Bhimsingh, Raua of— 


Date of birth—10th November *l5 
Dale of succession—30th May *17 
Date of getting Ruling Power —i4th 
March *36 

Area in sq. in ilea—13'.20 
Population—20,946 
Revenue—Rs. 81,550 
Kachhi-Baroda —Maharaj Beiiimadho 
Singh 

Date of birth- 3rd October ’04 
Date of sncceSHion—13fch June *06 
Area in sq. miles—34 63 
Population —6,^'00 
Reveniio--Rs. 7l|000 

Kathiwara —Rana 'J'hakur Sahib 
OnkarHintji, Kana of— 

Date of birth—5tb December 1891 
Date of succesBion—8tli June, *03 
Area in milis—70 
Populaiion of State—OOt'G 
Revenue—Rs 44,880 
Kothi—RttjB Bahadur Sitaram Pratap 
Bahadur bingh, Kaja of— 

Date of birth—26th July 1892 
Date of BurcL'SSion—8ih August '14 
Area in eq. miles—169 
Population—2J,087 
Revenue—K b. 70,000 nearly 

Kurwai— Nawwb Sarwal Ali Khan of— 

Date of biith- lat December ’01 

Date of BUccesBiou—2nd October '06 

Area in sq. miles—142 

l*opulation—19,851 

Revenue—Rs. 2 64.000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera— Bbumia Nain Singh of— 

Date of birth—7th November '07 

Date of succession—4th June ’>2 

Area in tq. miles—39 

Population—4,782 

Revenue— Rs. 53,000 nearly 

Multhan —Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan 
Dbarm-DivttkiT, Bhreemau Muharaj 
Bhsrut Sinbji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—26lh August *ui 

Area in sq. mites—ico 

Population—11,804 

Revenue—Over Ks. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera—Bhiimia Oaiiga Singh Bbumia 
Dale of birth—*31 

Date of succession—27th March '22 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—5,358 
Revenue—Rs, 62.000 nearly 

Paldeo —Cbaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth—Ist March '08 

Date of succession—2rd Oct. ^23 

Area in sq. miles—53‘14 

Population—9,038 

Revenue—Rs. 00,000 

Piploda—Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 
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Date of birth—7th Saptember 1893 

Date of iucceaflion—5tb Nov. '19 

Area in eq. milee—36 

Population—9,766 

Revenue—Kfl. 1,14,000 

Sarila— Raja Mahipal Binjih, Raja of— 

Date of Buccession—11th Sop. 1898 

Area in eq. milea—36*26 

Population—0,081 

Revenue— Rb. 1,00,000 

Sarwan— Tbakur Mahendra Sin^h 

Date of birth-6ih November *09 

Date of BucceHBion—23rd April *21 

Area in sq. railefl—7l 

Population—7,199 

Revenue of the State—Ea. 60,000 nearly 

Sahowal— Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
SiaRb, o.l IS., Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of BUcceBiion—23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in aq. milee—813 
Population—38,078 
Revenue—R b. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpur— Dewan RaRhuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth—21th Jan. 1896 
Date of Bucceasion—7th April *41 
Area in eq. miles—36 
Populatiou—6,269 
Revenue—Ra, 81,000 nearly 

Central Province States 

Baatar— Maharaja Pravir Ohandra Deo 
Date of birth—26th June *29 
Date of Buoceaaion—28th Feb. *36 
Area in aq. miles—13,725 
Population—6,84,916 
Revenue— Rb. 13,22,699 

Chnuikhadan —Mabaut Bhudhar Kiahore 
Daa of— 

Date of birth—April 1891 
Date of BucceBBion-80th Sept. *08 
Area in iq. miles—164 
Population—26,141 
Revenue-^ Rb. 1,22,000 

Jaihpur— Raja Bijay BhuBhan Singh Deo 

Date of birth— nth Jan. *26 

Date of aiicceBBiOD—8th Feb. ’26 

Area in iq, miiea—1,928 

Population—2,28,632 

Revenue— Rb. 8 62,342 

Kankar— MBharajadhiraj Bbanupratap 
Deo. Ohief of— 

Date of birth—i7th September *22 
Date of BucoeBBion— 8th Jan. *25 
Aaea in Bq. miiea— 1,429 
Population— 122,928 
Revenue— Rb. 3,88,000 

Kawardba—Raja Tbakur Dharamraj Singh,! 

Chief of- X J i 

Date of birth—18th August 'lO 


Date of BucceBBion— 4th Feb. *20 
Area in sq. miles- 806 
Population— 72,820 
Revenue— Rb. 2,93,176 
Khairagarh—Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th November *14 
Date of BucceBBion— 22nd October *18 
Area in sq. miles—931 
Population—167,400 
Revenue— Rb. 6,80,000 nearly 

Korea—Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—8th December *31 

Date of BucceBBion— November *09 

Area in eq. miles—1,647 

Population—90,600 

Kevenufi— Rb. 7,00,199 

Makrai—Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Kai 

Date of birth—24th September *18 

Date of BucceBBion— 30th October '18 

Area in sq. miles—165 

Population— 12,803 

Revenue— Rb. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon - Muhant Sarveshwar Debb, of— 

Date of birth—30lh March *06 

Date of BucceBBion— 24th June *13 

Area in eq. miles—271 

Population—1,47,919 

Revenue— Rb. 7,91,000 

Raigarh—Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 
Date of birth—19th August *06 
Date of BucceBBion— 23rd August *24 
Area in Bq. miles-1,486 
Population-2,41,634 
Revenue— Rb. 6,46,000 nearly 

Sakti—Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—3rd Feb. 1892 

Date of BucceBBion— 4^h July *14 

Area in Bq. miles—188 

Population—41.696 

Revenue—Ri. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh-Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh 

Date of birth—3rd Dec. 1888 

Date of BucceaBioD— 5th Aug. 1890 

Area in Bq. miles—540 

Populatiou—117,781 

Revenue -Rb. 3,14,000 nearly 

Surguja—Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh 
Deo, O.B B. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nov. 1896 
Date of BucceBBion— 3let Deo. ’17 
Area in cq. milee—6,065 
Population—6,61,807 
Revenue— Rb. 7,68,500 nearly 

Udaipur— Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deot Raja of— 

Date 01 birth—6th June *23 
Date of aucceBBion 8ih Dec, *27 
Area in eq. miles—1,062 
Population—71,124 
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Reverue—-Rs. 3,22;000 

Madras States 

Sandur—Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Bao 
Qhorapsde, Mamlukatmadar Senapati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th November ’08 
Date of Buccesflion—6th May ’28 
Area in eq. milee—167 
Population—11,684 
Revenue— Bb. 2,03,000 

Punjab States 

Dajana —Jalal-ud-Daula Nawab Mohammad 
Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Muetaqil- 
i Jan, Nawab o^— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. ’12 
Date of Buccesaion— 2LBt July '23 
Area in Bq miles—100 
Population—25,833 
Revenue—Ra. 1,65.000 nearly 

Kalaia— Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of Birth—30th October ’02 
Date of succesaion—26th July ’08 
Date of Investiture with ■) 

full ruling power. j *2 

Area in sq. miles—193 
Population—59,848 
Revenue—R b. 3,60,000 nearly 
Pataudi—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th March ’10 
Date of succeeBion —3oth Nov. ’i7 
Date of Investiture—10th Dec. '3l 
Area in eq. miles—160 
Population—24,600 
Revenue—Rs, 3,10.000 


Simla hill States 

Bhagal—Raja Surendra Biugh, Raja of_ 

Date of birth—14th March '09 
Date of BUGcesBion—I4lh Oct. *22 
Area in eq. miles —114 
Revenue— Rb. 1,00,000 nearly 
Baghat—Raja Durga 8*Dg, Raja of— 
Date of birth—10th Sept, 'lo 
Date of BucceBBion— 80th Dec. 1041 
Area in sq. miles—36 
Population —93,595 
Revenue-Rs. l,lo,000 
Bhajji—Rant Birpal, Bana of— 

Date of birlh—19th April '06 
Area in eq. miles— 96 
Population—14,268 
Revenue—Be. 99,000 

Jubbal-Rapa Sir Bhngat Obandra Bahadur 
K o.fi.i.. Ruler of— 

Date of birth—12th Oct. 1888 
Date of BuccesBvpn—29th April 'lo 
Area in Bq. mileB->288 
Population—28.500 
Revenue—Rs. 8,50,000 nearly 


Keonihal—Raia Himandar Sen. Raja of— 

Date of birth—21at January *06 

Date of Bucceasion—2nd Feb. *i6 

Area in tq. miles—116 

Popul a ti ort —25,599 

Revenue— Rb. 1.30.00C nearly 

Kumhariain—Raja Vidyadhar Singh 

Date of birth —1895 

Date of BucceBBion— 24th August ’14 

Area in eq. miles—97 

Population—12.227 

Revenue— Rb. 75,000 

Nalagarh- Raja Jagindra Singh, Raia of— 
Date of birth—1870 ^ 


Date of BiicceBsion—18th Sept, ’ll 
Area in fq. miles—256 
Population—52.737 
Rovenne— Rb. 2,71,000 nearly 
Tiroch- Thakur Sarat Singh, of— 

Dote of birth—4th July 1887 
Date of BucceBBion— 14th July '02 
Area in eq. miles—75 
Population- 4,219 
Revenue—Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

Western India States 

®‘^ir'‘h“7Sof^" 

Date of birth—6ih December ’07 
Date of BuccesBion—2nd Feb, *20 
Area in eq. railea—183.12 

Population— 14,017 
Revenue— Rb. 1.82,424 average 

Manavadar-Babi Gbulam 
Ohillf of—J'atehdinkbonji, 

Dale of birth- 22 nd December ’n 
Date of BucceBBion- October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—221-8 

Population— 14,984 
Revenue-Rs. 8,46,000 nearly 

Chuda-Thskore Shri BahadursinghjI, 
Jarovareinji. Thakore of— 
n! *^'rth-23rd April ’09 

Area in January ’2l 

Area in eq. miles—782 

Population—11,338 

Revenue— Rb. 2,11.000 nearly 

cburSi"'’” 

t ste of birth—4th November '06 
Date of Bucoession- 11 th June *19 
Area in sq. milca-296 
population—36,623 
Revenue— Rb. 6,00.000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani -Thakore Shree Pradyum- 
nainhii, 

Date of birth—5th December *20 
Date of SDccession— 23rd Feb. *80 
Date of Installation— loth Deo '40 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—12,165 
Revenue—Ri. 1,60,000 nearly 
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Lakhtar—Thakur Saheb Shri Indra- 
Sinhjj ValavaBinji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—l5lh April '07 
Date of Bucceaeion—2iid July '40 
Area in eq. milea—247*438 
Population—21,123 
Revenue—R'<. 4.49 OOO 
Lalhi—Thakore Saheb Shri PralhadBinbji, 
Thakore of— 

Date of birth—3lflt March ’l2 
Date of BiicceBBion—14th October '18 
Area in eq. mi lea—41*8 
Population — 10,812 
Revenue—Re. 2.^\0,‘400 
Malia—Thakore Sliri Shri Uai Jnii 
Modji of— 

Date ot birth—l4th Ftjbrn^ry '898 
Date of BUccet?Bion—20th Oct. *o7 
Area in fq. mllea—103 
Population—12,000 
Revenue—R'a. 3,02,000 
Mull—Thakur Shri HArichandra^inji, of— 
Date of Birth—lOtli July i869 
Date of HucceBBion-3rd December '05 
Area tn i-q. milea—133 2 
Population—16,390 
Revenue—R«. 1,57,000 
Patdi—Deeui Shrre Rai?bubirt>iiiji, of-— 
Dale of birtli—8tb Jan. '26 
Date of BuccCHfiiou—2')th Oct. ’28 
Area in eq. mileH—39*4 
Population—2,.TO 
Revenue- Rb. 1,14,000 
Sayla—Thftkor Saheb Shri MudarBinji, 
Vakhateinji Tliakor Sohcb,of— 


Date of birth—28th Moy 1868 
Date of RUGceBBion—25th Jan. '24 
Area in eq. miles—222 1 
Popiilatian—13 351 
Revenue—R bi 2,54,000 

Tbana Devli—Darbur Shri Vala Amra 
Laxnrinn, Chief of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov. 1895 
Date of BucceBsion—I2th Oct. '22 
Area in sq. mileH —94*2 
Population—11,348 
Revenue—Re. 3.00,000 

Tharad—Waghela BhumBinji DolatBinbji, 
Thakur of— 

Date of birth—28th Jnu. '00 
Date of Bucceaflion—19th Feb. ’2l 
Area in eq. milea—1,200 
Population—62,839 
Revenue—Ra. 99,000 nearly 

Vadia—Darbar Shiee Siira^^waala Saheb, 
Chirf of— 

Date of birth—15th March '05 
Date of BucccBBion —7th Sept. '30 
Area in fq. milee—90 
Popuialion—13,749 
Revenue—R b, about 2 lacB. 

Zainabad— Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Kbanji Zainkhanji, Talukdur of— 

Date of birth— 2lBt June '17 

Date of BucceflBion —26tb Januarv *23 

Area in eq. miles—bO 

Population—3,466 

Revenue —Kb. 1,20,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1947 

Mahatma Gandhi be^jan hia walking tour in the Noakhali diatrict. 

The 34th. session of the Indian Science Congress met in New 
Delhi under the presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The All-India Cougross Committee accepted the Working Committee's 
draft resolution agreeing to H. M. G’a interpretation of the Dec. 6 
statement. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose resigned his membership of the Congress 
Working Committee. 

The Assam Provincial Muslim League decided to launch a civil 
disobedience movement against the eviction policy of the Assam 
Government 

Large scale disturbances broke out in Bombay. 

The police made a country-wide search of the offices of the 
Communist Party of India. 

A five-year plan to improve tlio food position in the country was 
disclosed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Member at New Delhi. 

Talks between Sardar Patti and Mr. Arthur Henderson, Under- 
Hecretary of State for India, on th(‘ future of the I p. s. and I, C, S, 
services, concluded in New Delhi. 

Tlio Indian ('onsbituent Assembly resumed its session. 

Police opened fire on student demonstrations in Calcutta on “Viet 
Narn Day.*' 

The Constituent Assembly adopted Pt, Nehru’s resolution on ‘'aims 
and obioctivos/’ 

The 51st. death anniver-ary of Netaji Suldias Cliandra Bose was 
celebrated all over the country. 

Seven top-ranking Mu^lim League loaders were arrvsted in Lahore. 

The Punjab Govt, declared l.bo Muslim League National Guards 

and the Rashtriya Svvayam Sevak Sangb as unlawful bodies 

Large scale demonstrations Were staged by Muslims in Lahore 
following arrest of League lead> rs- 

Dr H. C. Mukberjee was elected Vice-IVo.sident of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The “Inde pendence Day” was colobratod all throughout the country. 

The Muslim League leaders arrested were released in Lahore. 

The Punjab Govt, withdrew the ban on the R. S. S. and Muslim 

National Guards. 

The British Financial l^eb gation, for a sottleniont of the Sterling 
Balances with the India Govt., arrived in Now Delhi.- 

The Standing Committee of the. Chamber of Ihincos adopted a 
resolution on t}jo cjiustion of Indian States’ participation in the 
Constituent Assenjbly. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League, in a resolu¬ 
tion, recorded the opinion that the Constituent Assrmbly should be 

forthwith dissclved, 

iBt. I'rofliding over tlir 13th tuiiuial g<np.al uictli! of t\iH Nali<»nat Inatiliite of 

Scieiiui'S at New Delhi, Mr. I). N. Wadia dAeli on the role of hcientiste iu the 

building of a free and New India. 

4 
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2nd. Mahatma Gandhi atarted on his village-to-village tour Id Noakhali Dlatrlct. 

U. Aung Ban, Vice-Chairman of the Burma Government, arrived in New Delhi. 

Addreesing a meeting at Bombay, Sj. K. M. Munsbi said, ‘‘We hold fast to 
the Btatemeut of the British Cabinet, which, to my mind, is a treaty between 
the nation and the Briiiah Government. Wo have paid a heavy price for it by 
accepting reeiduaty powers for the provinces and a very restricted centre and we 
are determined not to let the treaty be trifled with.” 

Bir Abdur Rahim, former President of the Central Legislative Assembly, ex¬ 
pressed the hope that Congress in accepting the grouping provision of the State 
Paper would do so without reservations and that both Congress and the League 
would find themselves able to come to a clear understanding on all outstanding 
problems, including major communal issues. 

3rd. In his presidential address at the H4tb session of the Indian Science Congress, 
Pandit Jawaharial Nehru dwelt on the role of Rcientists in a free India and 
stressed on a constructive research for the advancement of science in the cause of 
peace end progress in the world. 

Mr. Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah was unanimously elected leader of the Sind 
Muslim League Assembly Party. 

An appeal to the students of the world to unite and build a common platform 
for world peace was made by Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose, President of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress in his inaugural address at the lOlh annual conference 
of the All-India Students’ Federation at New Delhi. 

4th. The Congress Working Committee, which met in New Delhi, discussed the 
draft of a resolution on H. M. G.’s statement of December 6 to be submitted 
before the A. I. C. C. 

The importance of starting atomic energy research in India was stressed by 
Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, in laying the foundation-stone of the National Physi¬ 
cal Laboratory at New Delhi. 

Sj. L. B. Bhopatkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a state¬ 
ment said, “The only way to solve the communal problem in India is to build 
a solid Hindu front against which the tide of Muslim fury and fanaticism will 
waste itself.” 

The Bihar delegation beaded by 6j. Krishna Balinbb Bahay, submitted to 
Mahatma Gandhi a memorandum containing notes prepared by the Bihar 
Government which reply to and refute certain charges made by the Bengal 
Premier, Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, regarding the treatment of refugees in Bihar. 

The Congress President, Aoharya Kripalani, in a statement characterised the 
news from Viet-Nam as 'Miiquieting." He added that it is a pity that the 
French who value their own freedom so high should try to deprive other people 
of theirs. 

Bir B. L. Milter, Dewan of Baroda, expressed the opinion that Pandit 
Jawaharial Nehru's resolution in the Conslituent Assembly declaring India a 
sovereign Republic is merely a statement of the ideals and aspirations of the 
IndisD people and does not rule out the possibility of some units in the Fede¬ 
ration choosing a different constitution. 

6th. The debate on the draft resolution on H. M. G.'s statement of Dec. 6 
commenced at the emergent session of the A. I. C. C. 

Bj. Jai Prakash Narain, Congress Bocialist leader, in a presa statement at 
Lahore said, “I do not think that the British are prepared to quit India but they 
will be forced to do so.” 

6th. The A. I. C. C., by 99 votes to 52, accepted the Working Committee’a draft 
resolution agreeing to H. M. Q’s interpretation in regard to the procedure to be 
followed in the Sections of the Constituent Assembly. Babu Purushottamdaa 
Tandon's amendment for rfjpciion of the Dec. 6 statement was-lost by 64 votea to 
102. The Socialists, beaded by Sj. Jai Prakash Narain, opposed the resolution 
and urged the Oongresa to return to the ""revolutionary path.” 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose resigned his membership of the Congress Working 
Committee as a protest against the action of that oody in recommending to the 
A. I. 0. 0. acceptance of the British Government's Statement of December 6. 

l^esMing over the Damodar Valley Scheme Conference at New Delhi, Mr. 
C. H- Bbabba, Member for Works, Mines, and Power, Central Government, 
appealed to the repreaentativea of the Bengal and Bihar Governments to import 
a sense of urgency in the execution of the project and to make a bold, unortho¬ 
dox and revolutionary approach with regard to its organisation and finance. 
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The view that the resolutioo passed by the A. I. C. C. amounted to an uncon¬ 
ditional acceptance of groups by the Congress* even though it alluded to certain 
vague assurances in case of compulsion* was expressed by Giani Kartar Singh* 
President of the Shiromaui Akali Dal and member of the Constituent Assembiyi 
in a press interview at Amritsar. 

7th. Sj. Qopinath Bardoloi* Premier of Assam, at a press conference in Bombay* 
said* ‘’Assam will now act alone in terms of the resolution adopted by the A. I. 
C. C. We are prepared to ait in sections in the Constituent Assembly, but 
Assam demands exactly what the Muslim League demands from the Onion 
Centre. If the Muslim League has apprehensions about the Union Centre 
forcing its brutal majority decisions on the mioori^, Assam has greater 
apprehensions about a brutal majority in grouping with Bengal.” 

Full assurance and hope of closer Indo-Kussian contact in the scientific and 
diplomatic fields as well as collaboration in many fields of benefioient human 
activity was conveyed by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, in an interview at New Delhi, 
to the head of the Russian Delegation to the Indian Science Congress, Prof. 
V. P. Volgin, Vice-President of the Academy of Science, U. B. B. R. 

8th. The Assam Provincial Muslim League decided to a civil disobedience move¬ 
ment against the eviction policy of the Government of Assam. 

Baba Eharak Bingb, President of the Central Akali Dal and the All-India 
Bikh League, in a statement, said, “By accepting the statement of December 6 
the Congress has not only acquiesced in the principle of vivisection, but it has 
also betrayed the confidence of the minorities. 

Sj. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, President, Indian Liberal Federation, charac¬ 
terised the decision of the Congress in accepting H. M. G.'a interpretation of 
December 6 statement as ’‘wire and right.” 

9th. Presiding over the 15tb. meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
in Bombay, Sj. C. Rajagopalachari, Education Minister stressed the importance 
of education in planning the future of the country and pointed out to the role 
teachers should play in fulfilling this object. 

Police opened fire several times to quell disturbances which broke out in Bom¬ 
bay to-day. 

Bj. Shankar Rao Deo, General Secretary of the A. I. C. 0. in a press inter¬ 
view, said that the fundamental principle of Provincial Autonomy "has not been 
infringed nor the right of self-determination negatived by the Delhi resolution 
of the A. 1. C. C. accepting the December 6 statement of H. M. G. 

10th. A proposal to establish a National Cultural Trust for India, with a subs¬ 
tantial endowment, to stimulate and co-ordinate the cultural activities in the 
country was accepted by the Central Advisory Board of Education at Bombay. 

Planned development of India’s mineral resources so as to dovetail into the 
framework of planned industries was advocated by Mr. C. H. Bhabba, Member 
for Works, Mines and Power, while addressing the Mineral Policy Committee 
at Bombay. 

More incidents occurred in Bombay to-day. As a result of police firing, 12 
persons were killed and llO others injured. 

Under the Chairmanship of Dr. John Mathai, Member for Industries & 
Supplies, a Conference of Provincial and States’ Ministers at Bombay discussed 
ways and means of combating tbe acute scarcity of cloth in the country. 

lltb. An appeal to tbe Govt, of India and the Universities to give a charter for 
experiment to all responsible esmest men and women in tbe field of education so 
as to bring about an educational reform in the country, was made Bj. 
O. Rajagopalachari, addressing the concluding session of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education at Bombay. 

An adjournment motion to discuss tbe ''indiscriminate, excessive and brutal 
firing by tbe local police on unarmed labourers in Cawnpore on January 6” 
and the .general strike which followed, was moved in the U. P. Legislative 
Assembly. 

12th. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on tbe Delhi resolution, said, "The All-India 
Congress Committee, as its Delhi debate and the resolution adopted show, 
baa gone ite farthest limit in order to deolsre its unfriendly attitude towards the 
Muslim League, consistent with its oberisbed principles. 1 cannot say bow the 
League will react to tbe Congress gesture. I can only hope it will reciprocate.” 

Sir Cbarlea Darwin, leader of tbe British delegation to tbe Indian Bcience 
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CongreBS, expnsBed the hope in New Delhi of increaeing co-operation between 
India and Britain not only in ecicnce but alao in the whole cultural field. 

13kh. The Subjectfl Committee of the All India Forward Bloc, at its meetinp iu 
Arrab, moved two amendracnlB to the rcBolulion asking the Forward Block 
membere of the Confitituent AeBembly end the Provincial and Central Legiala- 
tureB to resign from thene bodies. 

The police made a country wide search of the ofTiceB of the Communist Party 
of India and other allied organisationa and liho made Bcveral arrests in connection 
with an article published in the party’s organ 6 months ago, which revealed 
certain military instructions. 

Mr. C. H. Bhabba, Member, Works, Mines and Power, addressing the Mineral 
Policy Committee, emphasised the need for an All-India legislative framework 
to provide for central regulation of conditiunB under which a co-ordinated 
scheme of mineral development could be worked out. 

An appeal to the Interim Government to bring diplomatic preBBuro on France 
to recogniae and respect the aovereignty of the Republic of Viet Nam wbb made 
by Sj. Rabindra Verma, President ot the A. 1. Students’ Congress, in a 
press statement. 

14lb. Brigadier E. K. G. Bixsmitb, Bengal and Aesam Area Commanderi gave 
evidence before the Calcutta Riots Enquiry Commission which resumed sitting 
for the first time in public. 

15th. Addressing the Food Production Conference at New Delhi, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Food Member, disclosed a five-year plan to expand and intensity 
agriculture in order to wipe out India's annual deficir of million tons of 
foodgraiiis, which, he said, would increase to 7 million tons by 1951. 

Mr. K. P. B. Menon, Indian Political Bcrvice, was appointed as the Indian 
Ambassador in China. 

Malik Feroz Khan Noon, in an interview at Calcutta said that the A. I. C. C. 
by its resolution on H. M. G’s statement of December 6 bas deceived none but 
themaelves. ^4 cannot see,” he said, '^how the Muslim League can come into the 
Constituent Assembly in view of this resolution and also in view of the spirit 
of hostility towards Muslims, which still exists in the minds of the Congress 
High Command. 

I6th. Mr. Shankar Rao Deo, General Secretary of the Congress, at a public metting 
iu Poona, denied that the Congress had surrendered to the dictates of H. M. O. 
or the Muslim League by passing the January 6 resolution accepting the 
December 6 statement of the British Cabinet. 

The talks between Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Homo Member, and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Undtr Sccretary of State for India, on the winding up of the 
Secretary of State’s Services, such as i p. B. and i. c. B. were concluded in 
New Delhi. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes’ Federation at 
Bombay disciissed a draft memorandum prepared by Dr. Ambedkar to be 
submitted before the Minorities Sub-Committee of the Constituent Assembly. 

17tli. An emphatic assertion that the Sikhs would withdraw from the Constituent 
Assembly if the right of communal veto in the Piinjab and the North West 
Group was not conceded to them was made by Giani Kartar Singh and Sardar 
IJjial Singh, members of the Constituent Assembly, in a press interview 
at Lahore. 

The Working Committee of the All-India S< heduled Castes’ Federation, at its 
concluding eesiion, adopted a resolution seeking to submit to the U. N. O, the 
case of ’’the snffiringa of the Scheduled Castes in India against the Hindus for 
their acts of social, economic and political tyranny.” 

The Degree of Doctor of Science (Honoris Causa) was conferred on Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, at a special convocation of the Patna University. 

An appeal to the Muslim League to enter the Constituent Assembly and 
co-operate with the Congress in the task of framing the future constitution of a 
Free and Indppr>udent India, was made by Bj. J. N. Mandal, Law Member, in 
a press interview at Bombay. 

Proposal for aelting up an All-India Agricultural Prices Council, a semi- 
Judicial Price Determination Commission to fix the price level of agricultural 
produce and a Oommodity Corporation to enforce the price level so nz^ were 
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explained by Dr. Rajendra Praead, Merabor for Agriculture at the Agricultural 
Prices Conference which opened in New Delhi. 

The Madras Government's decision to revise the salaries of non-gazetted 
Government services was announced in an Press Note. 

Sj. P. C. Joshi, General-Secretary of the Communist Party of India, in a 
statement, said ihat the recent raids on the Communist rarty Oilicers in India 
are "an imperialist feeler to see if patriotic India will swallow the illegalisatioii 
of the Communist Party." 

18ih. Sir Maharaj Singh, a member of the Indian delegation to the U. N, O., 
said at Madras, "India must not be too optimistic about a change on the part 
of the Union Government towards Indians in S, Africa, although the annexation 
of S. W. Africa was unanimously rejected after a joint resolution by India and 
the U. IS. A., has been approved by the U. N. General Assembly.” 

Sj. Gopinath Dardoloi, Premier of Assam, iii a statempot at Calcutta, reiterated 
the Assam Assembly s decision with regard to Sections and Groupings. He said, 
"We are ready to face any eventualities lor our goal. Assam could not boycott 
the Constituent Ass.^mbly, but we are not going to submit to compulsion.” 

19th. A plea for the abolition of such classifications as Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas in the country was made by ^j. Doveudrauath Baoiuath in his 
presidential address to the 6ih Annual All-India Excluded and Partially Excluded 
Areas and Tribal People's Association Conference at New Delhi. 

Two new Ordinances, namely, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 
1947 and Bengal Special Powers (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947 were promulgated 
by the Bengal Government. 

20lh. The Constituent Assembly to-day unanimously accepted Bj. 8atya Narain 
Binha's motion to elect 11 members, other than the President, to be members of 
the Steering Committee and further resumed the debate on Pt. Nehru's resolution 
on Objectives. 

Dr. Kajeiidra Prasad made a statement in the Constituent Assembly refuting 
the views expressed in the British Parliament recently that the Assembly repre¬ 
sented only one major community in India or was a body of Hiudus and Caste 
Hindus. 

Announcing their conclusions on the report of the inquiry into the R. I. N. 
Mutinies, in February, 194b, the Central Government declared their intention to 
take every step to put right the grievances revealed by the report. 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Member for External Affairs, in a statement, replied 
to the charges made by the Republicaos' forjigii affairs expert, Mr. J. F. Dulles 
at Washington, that foreign power exercised a strong influence over the Nehru 
Government. Uo said, ‘‘Our policy is to cultivate friendly and co-operative 
relations with all countries, and not to align ourselves with any particular 
foreign grouping. Our policy is going to be an independent one based on the 
furtherance of peace and freedom everywhere on the lines laid down by the 
United Nations Charter.” 

The structure of the Advisory Committee on Minorities, Fundamental Rights 
and Tribal Areas provided for in the State Paper was discussed at a meeting 
of the Consultative Committee of the Congress bloc in the Constituent Assembly. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Leader of the Indian Delegation to the U. N., 
described as "complete misapprehension” the recent statement of Mr. Dulles, 
one of the United States delegates to the U. N., that "in India, Soviet 
Communism exercised a strong influence through the Hindu Interim Government.” 

2i8t. In the Constituent Assembly, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, the Liberal leader, with¬ 
drew his amendment to Pandit Nehru's resolution on aims and objictives. The 
President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, also announced the names of the members of 
the Steering Committee. 

The police opened fire several times on students' (demonstrators in Calcutta in 
connection with the obstrrvance of the "Viet-Nam Day”. About 80 persons were 
injured. A large number of arrests were also made. 

22nd. The Indian Constituent Assembly adopted Pandit Nehru'a resolution providing 
as the guiding principle of the country's new constitution that of an independent, 
sovereign republic with the powers and authority derived from the people. 

An emphatic declaration that India bad no intention to get tied up with any 
particular group or bloc of States and desired only to be free and Independent 
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and to co-operate on equal terms with all countries to build up a world structure 
was made by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru in the Constituent Assembly. 

The police opened fire on student demonstrators in Myrnensingh, which came 
out as a protest against the alleged police firing in Calcutta on '<Viet Nam Day.*’ 

28 rd. The blst birth anniversary of Nets]! Bubhas Chandra Bose was celebrated 
all over the country. 

Giving hie views of Pakistan, Mahatma Gandhi said, ''Full religious tolerance 
will be the fundamental principle of any State declaring freedom from outside 
control. In such a State, the minorities would be given the aame amount of 
freedom as enjoyed by the majority community." 

The police fired several times to quell disturbances in Bombay on the ocaasion 
of the celebration of the "Netaji Day." 

Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, in a statement, condemned the 
brutal police firing on students in Calcutta on the ‘‘Viet Nam Day,*' 

The Madras Government promulgated a new Ordinance, viz. the Madras 
Maintenance of Public Order Ordinance (1) of 1947. 

24th. The Constituent Assemhly to-day agreed to Sj. Satya Narain Sinha's 
motion for the election of a Vice-President and took up Pandit Pant’s motion 
for the election of an Advisory Committee to deal with the rights of minorities, 
the rights of citizens and questions relating to the tribal and excluded and 
partially excluded areas. 

Seven top-ranking Muslim League leaders of the Punjab were arrested in 
Lahore in course of police raids on the headquarters of the Muslim League Na¬ 
tional guards. They wereKhan Iftikar Hussain Khan of Mamdot, Mian 
Iftikharud-Din, Mian Mumtaz Daulatana, Begun Shah Nawaz. Sardar Saukat 
Hyat Khan, Mr, Feroz Khau Noon and Syed Amir Hussain Shah. 

The Punjab Government declared the Muslim League National Guards and the 
Baahtriya Swayam Bevak Sangh as unlawful bodies under Bee. 16 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, Communications Member, Central Government, 
in a statement said that the Punjab Government’s action in arresting the League 
leaders appeared to be an attempt to destroy the League organisation in the pro¬ 
vince by force. 

Presiding over the A. I. Christian Conference at Bombay, Dr. John Matthai, 
Member for Transport & Railways, appealed to the Indian Christians to regard 
themselves primarily as the servants of the country and ao organise their re¬ 
sources as to be a spearhead of national service. 

Large scale demonstrations were staged in Lahore as a protest against the 
arrest of the League leaders. 

26th. The Constituent Assembly adjourned until the month of April after agreeing 
to set up the Order of Business Committee and the Union Subjects Committee 
during its next sitting. 

Dr. H. C. Mukherjee was unanimously elected as Vice-President of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly. 

Further disturbances took place in Lahore following the Punjab Muslim League 
Assembly Party's decision to defy the Government ban. British troops were 
called out as a precautionary measure. Several arrests were made. 

Mr. Llaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of the A. 1. Muslim League and 
Finance Member, Central Government, in a statment at New Delhi, condemned 
as “insane" the Punjab Government's action against the Muslim National Guards 
as a “private army." 

Sir Akbar Hydari was appointed as the Governor of Assam in succession to 
H. E. Sir Andrew Clow. 

8j. C. Rajagopalaohari, Member for Industries & Supplies, expressed confi¬ 
dence that “Indian Independence is a certainty by the end of 1948." 

20th. The “Independence Day" was celebrated all througbtout the country. 

All the eight Muslim League leaders arrested on the charge of ofifering passive 
resistance, were released in Lahore. 

On the occasion of “Independenee Day" celebration in London, Prof. Harold 
Laski, former Chairman of the British Labour Party, urged the Indians to forget 
their religious and racial dififerences, called on Hindus to refrain from abusing 
the Musirai League and Mr. Jinnab, in particular and appealed to all races, cutes 
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•nd creedg to unite in developing their motherland into a bulwark of the civilieed 
world and into a champion of lubject peoples everywhere. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the A. I. Muslim League, in a statement, con¬ 
demned the action of the Punjab Government in declaring the Muslim League 
National Guards as unlavrful and urged the Viceroy to intervene and save the 
aituaiion, ‘'which, otherwise, may take a serious turn for which the entire n spon- 
sibility will rest with the Viceroy and H. M. G/* 

Addressing the All-India Jamiat-i-Ulema-i-Islam Conference at Hyderabad (Sind) 
Mr. Ghaznafar Aii Khan called upon the Muslim League Ministry in Sind to use 
such powers as they had under the present eonstitutiou for the purpose of giving 
the people, Muslims and Non-Muslims, a foretaste of the administrative and 
economic policies which would be followed in Pakistan. 

27th. Strict adherence to the terms of the Cabinet Mission's statement and opposi¬ 
tion to any extension of the powers of the proposed Indian Union were the main 
points stressed in a draft resolution at a meeting of the two Committees of the 
Chamber of Princes, viz. the Constitutional Advisory Committee and the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers, at New Delhi. 

The A. I. Sikh National Conference passed a resolution appealing to the Sikhs 
to follow the lead given by the Indian National Congress in the fight for the 
country's independence. 

28th. The Punjab Government withdrew the ban imposed on the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh and the Muslim League National Guards. 

A special meeting of the Constitutional Advisory Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes was held in New Delhi under the presidentship of H. H. the Nawab 
of Bhopal. 

Large scale demonstration and processions were staged by Muslims in Lahore 
in denance of the order under Punjab Public Safety Ordinance. About 600 persons 
were arrested. 

29th. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, at its meeting in 
Karachi, coneiaered the situation in the Punjab and tbe Behar Tragedy, the 
Btatement of H. M. G. of December 6. and tbe resolution of tbe A. I. C. C. 

The British Financial Delegation, including Mr. Cameron, D^uty-Qovernor 
of the Bank of England, and Mr. K. Anderson. Head of tbe Finance Dept, 
of the India Office, to conduct preliminary discuBsious with the Government of 
India for a settlement of the bterling Balances, arrived in New Lelbi. 

Tbe Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes adopted a resolution on 
the question of Indian States' participation in the Constituent Assembly. This 
resolution was ratified at a general conference of Rulers of Indian States. 

In tbe Madras Legislative Assembly, Mr. T. Prakasam, the Premier, made a 
Btatement explaining the necessity for the promulgation of the Ordinance for 
Maintenance of Public Order in the province. 

80th. The Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League prepared a draft reso¬ 
lution on the political aituaiion arising out of the British Government's Decem¬ 
ber 6 statement and on the A. I. C. 0. resolution accepting the latter. 

Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Bengal Premier, in a Press statement, expressed tbe 
view that Mahatma Gandhi's walking tour in East Bengal has helped in restoring 
confidence there. 

The Punjab Premier, Malik Kbizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, in a statement, 
explained the policy of his Government regarding the Muslim League's decision 
to defy law and order and appealed to the people for support and co-operation 
with a view to maintain communal peace in tbe province. 

A concrete proposal towards tbe formation of an All-India party known aa the 
Azad Hind Psrty. '‘pledged to accept unconditionally tbe ideology of Netaji 
Bubha Ohandra Bose" and having as its main aim the completion of Netaji^a 
unfulfilled task, waa announced to the Preaa by bj. Barat Chandra Bose at 
Calcutta. 

Slat. The Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League called upon H. M. O. 
to declare that the constitutional plan formulated by the Cabinet Miasion bas 
failed because the Congress bas not accepted the statement of May 16, i946 and 
recorded tbe opinion that the Constituent Assembly should be forthwith dissolved 
The Committee further charaoierlaed tbe A. I. C. 0. resolution “as no more than 
a diihoneat trick and jugglery of words by which the Congreaa has again attem- 
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pted to deceive the British Government, the Muslim Lesgue end public 
opinion.” 

Dr. V. K. R. Rao, Food Adviser to the Indian EmbaBsy and Indian delegate 
to the international Emergency Food Council, said at NVafihington, 'India is 
finding heraelf now in a food poBiiion worse than in 1946. 

Mrfl. HfliiBa Mohta, the Indian delegate to the United Nations Human 
Rights Commiseion at New York, presented India’s draft for an International 
iiill of Human Rights, 

A resolution that non-violent and non-communal agitation by the Mnslime 
in the Punjab would be continued unless and until the Puujib GovernmeiU 
withdrew ail repressive mpasures and released all Muslim League leaders, was 
pas ed by the Working Committees of the Bind Provincial Muslim League. 

Various matters connected with the foreign trade in India and the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s policy towards it, was outlined by Mr. I. 1. Chiindiigar, Com¬ 
merce Member at Karachi. 

Mr. Hoseain Imam was appointed President of the Council of State in 
succession to Sir Mancckji Dadabboy. 

Addressing a press conference at New Delhi, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Member for Education and Arts, appealed both to the public and the selected 
scholars to treat the system of Overseae scholarships as a sacred trust by which 
the foundations of India's future educational, indusliial and technical develop¬ 
ment were being laid. 


February 1947 

The Advisory Planning Board enggostod measures fco improve 
planning machinery in India. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assombly opened in 
New Delhi. 

Talks on the liquidation of India's Sterling Balances opened in 
New Delhi. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu Mahasabba met 
in New Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, the Indian Ambassador to the U. S. A. loft for 
Washington. 

The Behar Assembly rejocted an Opposition’s “no-confidence” 

motion against the Congress Ministry. 

Mr. Ernest Bovin, the British Foreign Secretary, made a strong 
plea to India to avoid civil strife. 

The Standing Committee of the A. I. Newspaper Editor's Conference 
met in New Delhi under the chairmanship of Sj. Tushar Kanti 
Ghosh. 

Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel declared : “Congress would withdraw from 
tlfe Viceroy’s Cabinet if Muslim League members were allowed to 
remain under present conditions.” 

The 22nd annual session of the A. I Trade Union Congress met 
in Calcutta under the presidentship of Sj. Mrinal Kanti Boso. 

The Budget Session of the Council of State commenced in New 
Delhi. 

The first Railway Budget of the Interim Government was presented 
in the Central Assembly by Dr. John Mathai, Transport Member. 

The British Government's White Paper on the constitutional future 
of India, fixing June 1948 as the final date for transfer to Indian 
hands, was presented by the Premier, Mr. Clement Attlee in the 
House of Commons. 

Viscount Mountbatten was appointed Governor-General of India. 
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Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru, ia a abatement;, oommended the British Govern¬ 
ment’'s statement on India aa wise and oourageous one.” 

Mr, Jinnah declared at Karachi: 'The Muslim League will not 
yield an inch in their demand for Pakistan.” 

The House of Lords debated a motion criticising the White Paper 
(ixiog a date for the transfer of power in India. 

The Central Government's Budget for 1947-48 presented to the Central 
Assembly revealed a de6cit of Bs. 48'46 crores. 

1 st. The Advisory PlanniDg Board published a report su^gretinp; certain measurei 
to improve planning machinery in India. The suggesiions included appointment 
of a Planning Commission of 3 to 5 members under the Central Govt., a Consulta¬ 
tive body of 25 to 30 membere; a Central Statistical office and a permanent 
Tariff Board with wider functions. 

The Working Committee of the A.I. Muslim League, at its resumed sitting, 
‘cJassed a resolution on the Punjab situation, characterising the Punjab Govt's 
Public Safety Ordinance as “the biggest and the most high-handed attempt to 
suppress the activities of the Muslim League in the province." 

Dr. Choithram Giilwani, President of the Sind Provincial Congress Committee, 
commenting on the Muslim League Working Committee’s resolution said: “I: 
proves beyond doubt that the Muslim League wants perpetuation of foreign 
rule.” 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford, the wellknown British Socialist wiiter, seid at Oxford, “I 
think Mr. Jinnab ia banking on Mr. Ohurcbiil’s return to power in Great Britain. 1 
do not think that Mr. Jinnab wants a settlement now. He wants to wait until 
his party is stronger.” 

Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, former President of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, expressed dieappointmont at the way in which the Indian 
Government had prepared their case for negotiation with the U. K. delegation 
regarding settlement of the Sterling Balances. 

"nd. Commenting on the Punjab situation. Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a statement said : 
'T once more draw the attention of the Punjab Government, the Governor and 
the Viceroy not to indulge iu any camouflage and deal with the situation boldly 
and frankly and restore civil liberties of the people uf the Punjab.” Ue further 
appealed to the Muslim Youths to avoid communal conflicts and keep the 
movement absolutely peaceful. 

The A.I. Scheduled Castes’ Federation submitted a comprebensive memoran¬ 
dum prepared by Dr, Ambedkar to the U. N. O, in accordance with the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Federation Executive at Bombay. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League concluded its session 
after adopting a number of rcsoliilions on the Bihar tragedy, the eviction policy 
of the Assam Government, the action by the Central Uovernment against the 
tribesmen in Hazara District and the general conditions of Muslims in the 
OongresB-governed provinces. 

3rd. The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly opened in New Delhi 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. G. V. Mavlankur. 

In reply to an adjournment motion tabled by Bardar Mangal Singh and 
Nawab Siddique All Khan, on raids by tribesmen iu Hazara district, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru revealed in the Central Assembly that after great considera¬ 
tion the Government of India decided not to bomb the tribal territories involved 
in the recent raids in Hazara District, as other steps were taken to meet the 
situation. "Dur decision", be said, ”waB justified by subsequent events”. 

Preliminary negotiation on the liquidation of India’s Sterling Balances opened 
in New Delhi between the U. K. delegation and the Government of India repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The London Times^ in an article on the British Financial Mission to India, 
declared : ^ Britain has every sympathy with India’s desire to use her sterling 
balances to finance capital developments but, as a practical question, pay- 
mont in full to India and other creditors is impossible.’’ 

Bardar Bwaran Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, in a press interview, 
repudiated the charge of the League Working Committee that the Punjab 
Coalition was unrepresentative or anti-League. He asserted that the Coalition 
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waB fully rcpreBentative and democratic, not only enjoying the majority vote 
but alflo reflecting every community and in tercet of the Province. 

Jn the (Central AsBembly, the Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan presen¬ 
ted the Select Committee’s report on the Bill to regulate certain payments, 
dealings in foreign exchange and securitieB and the import and export of 
currency and bullion. 

4th. Mr. Churchill, referring to India’s Sterling Balunces in the House of Com- 
monB, declared, “Britain reserved her full right to ]>roB('nt her couutt r-( laim on 
account of effective defence of India hy all means—land, sen air and diplomacy— 
by which the freedom of India from foreign invasion was secured.” 

In an editorial on communal alignments in India, the London Times criticized 
the decisions reached by the Working Committee of the Muslim League in 
Karachi, some of which it deser bed as preposterous and called upon the 
Congress to try to dinpel Muslim fears. 

5lh. The Central Assembly, by 61 to 16 votes, rejrcted the Muslim League 
adjournment mition moved by Mr. 8iddiq Alikhan on the punitive fines and 
the '^barbarous and mediaeval practice of taking hos ages, imposed on the 
Nandibar tribes. 

Details of how plans for the formation of the Indian Foreign Service were dfve- 
loping were disclosed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the Central Assembly. ‘'Nor¬ 
mal recruitm nt of young men bfjth lo the A. I. Administr-itive Service and to the 
Foreign Service," ho said, "wil be through a single competition conducted by 
the Federal Public Service Commission, though we shall seek to provide in 
this com{)etition certain special requirements for the Foreign Service.”^ 

61h. An adjournment motion of the Congicsa Party to censure Government on 
their failure to check the outbreak of hooliganism in Noakhali and Tipperah 
districts in October last was def- ated by 23 votes to l5 in the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly a similar adjournmtnt motion tabled by 
the Congress party was rej cted by 107 to 74 votes. 

The Central Assembly continucci the debate on the motion f<>r reference to a 
Select Committee of Dr. G. M. Desmiikh’s Bill furtlier to amend the Special 
Marriage Act 1872 and finally accepted the motion. 

A no-confidenco motion against the Bihar Ministry for its failure to secure 
the life and property of the minority community was tabled by the Musbm 
League party in the Behar Legislaiive Assembly 

The right of the Princes to select States’ People’s representatives in the Cons 
tituent Assembly was dcuit:d in a statement, for prewcnladon to the British 
Indian Negotiating Committee of the Constiaient Assembly, by the States' 
People’s Negotiating Committee, which met in New Delhi under the president¬ 
ship of Dr. Pattabi tSituramayya. 

Muslims in Calcutta staged “Anti-Suhrawardy” demonsirations outside the 
the premises of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

7th. A resolution seeking to check and, if possible, to present any alien hold on Indian 
economy in the shape of control of industry, was moved by bj. Sri Prakash 
in the Central Assembly. The resolution was later withdrawn. 

8lh. It was officially announced in New Delhi that Advisory Councils would be 
Bet up iu Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara and would be associated with the Chief 
Commissioners of these provinces in the discharge of their administrative 
functions. 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu MnLasabha, which met in New 
Delhi under the preBideutship of Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, considered Dr. Ambedkar’s 
letter embodying the political demands of the Scheduled Castts’ Federation and 
appointed a Committee to contact the Federation and Scheduled Castes leaders 
to examine them in all their bearings. 

The first form*! meeting of the Negotiating Committee of the Consii uent 
Assembly and the Indian States began in New Delhi to discuss the terms of 
the States' participation in the Constituent Assi mbly and the position of 
Indian States in the proposed Union 

Mr. Asaf Ali, the Indian Ambasi^ador to the United States, left Karachi for 
Washington. 

9tb. The Woikin|r Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha passed a reso¬ 
lution msintaining that "the Constituent Assembly, as it is, is a properly 
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cODSlituted legal body with full sovereign power and authority and competent 
to frame the political constitution of Akhand Hindusthan." The Committee 
further urged the Princes to join the ^.ConBtituent Assembly giving adequate 
representation to their own people and to introduce Responsible Government 
in their own State.^. 

An expenditure of nearly Rs. 90 lakhs for the construction and equipment of 
the six National Laboratories for chemical, physical, metallurgical, fuel, glass 
and road research for the year 1947-48 was approved by the goveruing body of 
the Council of Scienti6c and Industrial Research which met in New Delhi 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Minister for Industries and 
Supplies. 

10th. In the Central Assembly. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Finance Member ex¬ 
plained the Government of India's policy regarding restrictions on foreign 

exchange. Speaking on the Foreign Exchange Regulations Bill, which was 

passed ny the House, he emphasised that Sterling would not be multilaterally 
convertible for capital transactions. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution 
resenting “the attempt made by the Muslim League Ministry in Bengal to 
transfer Muslims from Behar and otner provinces with the definite political 
objective of increasing the Muslim population strength in Muslim minority 
districts of Western Bengal.” 

In reply to a question in the Central Assembly, Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru said. “Government had no reason whatever to believe that the 

statement made by tsardar Sardul Bingh Caveeshar to the fact that Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose was shot dead on the Russo-Chinese border by 

Allied troops, had any foundation in fact and therefore did not propose to take 
any further action. Government was convinced that Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose died as a result of injuries sustained in an aircraft crash.” 

The States' Negotiating Committee and the Standing Committee of the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes concluded their joint deliberations after passing a number of 
resolutions. 

11th. The Central Assembly passed the motion for consideration of the Labour 
Member, bj. Jagiivan Ham's Bill to make provision for the investigation and 
settlement of Industrial disputes as reported by the Select Committee. 

The Bengal Legislative Council rejected by 84 to 13 votes the Congress party's 
adjournmeru motion criticising the recent police firing on student demonstrators 
on "Viet-Nam" Day in Calcutta. 

The Orissa Assembly Congress party discussed the letter of resiguation placed 
before the party by the premier, Bj. Hare Krishna Mchtab and then passed a 
resolution "urging the premier to withdraw his resignation.” 

Two adjournment motions, tabled by the Congress party, relating to the commu¬ 
nal disturbances in Saidpur and the Calcutta Tramway Workers' Strike was lost 
in the Bengal Assembly. 

12th. A “no confidence” motion tabled aguinst the Bihar Ministry was moved 
in the Provincial Assembly by Mr S. M. Ismail, leader of the opposition and 
leader of the Muslim League Party in the Assembly. 

A Press Note issued from New Delhi stated: '‘In a directive on the appoint¬ 
ment of non-Indians to civil posts under the Armed Forces the Governor- 
Qeneral-in-Council has laid down that such appointments shall be made in 
very exceptional circumstances and then only on contract for the minimum 
period necessary.” 

In his post-prayer speech at Noakhali, Mahatma Gandhi visualised an 
independent India of a casteless and classless people living together with full 
cultural and religious freedom. “An independent India, as conceived by me,” 
he said, “will have all Indians belonging to different religions living in perfect 
friendship.” 

13th. Sj. Sri Krishna Sinha, Prime Minister of Bihar, replying to the debate 
on the “no confidence” motion against the Ministry, announced in the Assembly 
the decision of the Bihar Government to appoint a Commission of Enquiry to 
investigate into the recent disturbances in the province. 

A resolution expressing want of confidence in the leadership of Sj. Prakasam, 
the Premier was tabled by a large number of members of the Madras Congress 
Legislature Party and banded over to the Premier. 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence Secretary, Si. G. B, Bhalja, introduced 
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a Bill to en^ible duties in connection with vital services to be imposed in any 
emergency on the Armed Forces of the Crown. 

A press Note issued from New Delhi announced the Government of India’s 
decision to relax the Newsprint Control Order with effect from Awil 1947. 

Criticising the resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League at Karachif the London Times stated : *‘The League’s Karachi attack on the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan and on the very existence of the Constituent Assembly 
was tactical error inspite of the undoubted provocation amply furnished by the 
Congress Party. It further declared that it is for the advantage of all India 
that the Muslim League members of the Cabinet should remain there and, as 
a tymbol of their party, play in building up the new Constitution. 

14th. The Behar Legislative Assembly rejected by 92 to 27 votes the Muslim 
League Party’s “no-confidence” motion against the Congress Ministry. 

A strong plea to India to avoid civil strife and prove an example to the 
world bv carrying out her transition in a pc‘-ceful way was made by Mr. Irnest 
Bevin, tne British Foreign Secretary at Lundon. He added, “Our great desire 
is to see India—Muslim, Hindu and the rest—joined together and taken over 
from us as a going concern and not to sutfir any disruption in civil hfe nor 
to engage in a civil war of any kind.” 

Bv 72 to 50 votes, the Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected an Opposition 
resolution recommending extension ot the franchise to women in elections to 
District aud Union Boards. 

The view that if the reported quitting of the Interim Government by the 
Congress Party materialised, it would precipitate a general upheaval in the 
country and all chnnees of a constitutional and peaceful transfer of power 
would be lost for ever, was expressed by Mr. Frank Anthony, m l.a. (Central) 
and President of the Anglo-Indian Association at Laljore. 

Si. L. B. Bhopatkar, President of All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at a press 
coDierence in New Delhi said that the League’s boycott of the Constituent 
Assembly had made it incumbent on it to vacate its seats in the Interim 
(Joverument and if the League refuse to do, it was up to H. M. G. to compel 
it to this course of action. 

15th. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference met 
in New Delhi under the chainuanehip of^Bj. Tushar Kami Ghosh, the President. 

Bardar Vallablibhai Patel, Home Member, declared in an interview that 
Congress would withdraw from the Viceroy’s Cabinet if Muslim League 
members were allowed to remain under “present conditions.” He funher said, 
“Congress members of the Interim Government have asked H. M. G. either to 
require the Mudim League to share in drafting a new constitution, or to leave 
ihe Cabinet. Unless the Muslim l..eaguc gets out, wc will go out.” 

Exploratory talks on the Indian Sterling Balances between the U. K. 
delegation and the Government of India’s representatives concluded in New 
Delhi. 

A proposal for ihc establishment of a Central Bureau of Psychology under 
Government was approved by the Standing Elnance Committee which met in 
New Delhi und'i the Chairmanship of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Finance Member. 
The objei;t of the BurcHU was to conduct research in selection methods and 
Btandardisiug tests of various types in the Educational field. 

U. Aung Ban, Vice-President of the Burma Interim Government, declared 
at Rangoon that he was “convinced that a civil war will soon range in India.” 
He further said, “I am definitely convinced that India will not become a world 
power because of her internal political diffcrt^uccs which do not allow the 
Muslim League and the Congress to come together. 

16th. Presiding over the 22iid annual session of the All India Trade Union Congress, 
which opened in Calcutta, Bj. Mrinalkanti Bose declared,'" Only a tremendous 
politico-social revolution, cither violent or non-violent, can bring to an end 
India’s gigantic social inequalities, 'i he A.I.T.U.C., as the spearhead of the labour 
movement, would have to take a large share in bringing about this revolution.” 

Delivering the convocation of the Aligarh university, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said, 
“We, Muslims, want to live in this sub-continent as an independent and sclf- 
ivspecting people aud are in no way iutei*cBtcd in or prepared to submit to a 
change of masters. We shall live our life as a nation in our own way. This can 
be possible only if we have a free and independent Stale of our own and that U 
Pakistan”. 
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At a meeting of the Punjab Provincial Cougresfl Committee, the no-confidence 
motion against Dr. S. D. Kit.-hlew, the president, having become inadmissible and 
thds ineffective, fell through without even formally being moved. 

The working committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, at its 
meeting, decided to convine an all-Bengal conference in Calcutta to consider the 
desirability of establishing a st paraie province of the Hindus of Bengal. 

Presiding over the Pood Ministers’ conicrence at New Delhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
reviewed the food position in the country and expressed the view that the 
present controls were ineifective and the tinm has come when it should be remedied. 

17ih. 'Ihe first Railway Biidg t of the Interim Government of India was presented 
in the Centr l Assembly ny Dr. John Mathai, Transport Member, when he 
placed the estimate of revenue and expenditure for the year 1947-48. 

A deficit of Rs. l4 crorcs in the current year and next financial year was 
disclosed by the Finance Minister, Mr. Moliammtd Ali while presenting the 
Budget estimate's in the Bengal Assembly. 

'Ihe Budget session of the Council of Sta e comnienced in New Delhi 
under the presidentship of Mr. Hossaiu Imam. 

18lh. 'J’he Central Assembly discussed a non-official rc^solutioii to nationalise the 
Reserve Bank and another to release I. N. A prisoners. 

A wide range of subjects relating to India’s education was dealt with by 
Maulana A bill Kalam Azad, Education Member, ai a Press conference, when 
he outlined the Government’s educational policy. ‘‘The Central Government’s 
educational programme”, he said, “included the setting up of a ^ational 
Museum, the allocaiioii of funds for fundamental reneareh work, the drvelop- 
ment of archaelogical studies and the use of broadcasting and films for Uie 
purpose of mass e ducation.” 

Khwaja Nazinuiddin, M.L A. (Central), member of the Council of Action of 
the All India Muslim League, met the Punjab Governor and discussed with 
him the situatiou in the Punjab Province. 

crlmati Kumala Devi, member of the Congress Working Committee, in an 
interview at Bangalore, said, “Ihc people of rhis country have lost faith in the 
bonafidcs of the Labour Government in Britain and if the present drift 
persisted, a struggle may be expected shor’ly”. 

'Lhe British Cabinet, at its meeting, considered the iSf^iie raised as a result 
of the Congress Party’s representation to Britain that the Muslim League’s 
position ill the Interim Government is untenable if the League continued to 
boycott ths Constituent Assembly. 

In his presidential address at the 6th Conference of the Behar Congress fcfocialist 
Party, Acnarya Narcndra Dev indicated the nature of the com'ng struggle for 
the aitainraent of India’s freedom, which, he said, would not be marked by 
spontaneous outbreak of violeuce or the formation of independent local govern¬ 
ments, but a people’s movemtnt in which the kisans and the inazdoors will 
take a leading part. 

The All-Inaia Trade Union Congress, which concluded its session in Calcutta, 
declared in a resolution that the aim of ihe working-clai^B movement in 
India was the esiablishraeut of a Socialist ritate in w'liieh all puw'or would 
rest in the hands of the producing masses. 

iwih. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, in an interview at Calcutta 
warned that tlie present Congress attitude to the League vis a-vis the Interim 
Government might lead to worsening of the communal relations 

The Governor of the Punjab issued an ordinance lo amend the Punjab 
Public Safety ordinance so as to empower the Provincial Government to deisin 
a'ly person arrested by it or on iis direcuon. 

Khan Abdul Ghaflfar Khan, in an interview at Patna, declared, “Provincial 
GovernraculH under popular Minister were not powerful enough to check any 
major communal trouble Blthough they themselves might think otherwise and 
g ve assurances that they >YOuld be able to control any future trouble. Although 
ihey are saddled with the responsibi ity of maintaining law and order* they 
had no effective power to enforce the law during the critical situaiions.” 

20th. 'Ihe British Government’s White Paper on the consiitntional future of India was 

S resented by the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Atilee in the House of Commons. 

ir. Attlee made the following announcement :—‘'HiB Majesty’s Government 
desire to hand over their responsibility to authorities established by a Cons- 
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titution approved by all parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan, but uuforlunately there is at present do clear prospect that such 
a constitution and such nutLoriiifB will emerge. The preBcnt state of 
uncertainty is fraught wiih danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged. H.MG. 
wish to make it clear that it is their definite intention to take necessary 
steps to effect transference of power into rcspoinible IndiBii hands by a date 
not later than June, 1948." 

With regard to the Indian States, Mr. Attlee said that the British Govern¬ 
ment do not intend to hand over their powers and obligations under the 
paramountcy to any Government of British India. 

The statement also announced the termination of Lord Wavell’s appointment 
as war-time Viceroy and added that H.M-G. has approved the appointment of 
Viscount Mountbaiten as his successor, the change of office taking place during 
March. 

'Jhe Central Assembly commenced a general discussion on the Railway Budget. 
The Transport Member's proposal to increase fares and freight rales in the absence 
of large scale proposals for amenities formed the main subject of discussion 
Mr. Abdul Quiyam Khan, leader of the opposition in the Frontier Assembly 
was arrested at Mardan. 

Fifteen persons were killed as a result of police firing on a mob of villagers at 
Balurghat (North Bengal) in connection with the ^^Tehhaga* movement. 

21st. The Central Assembly passed the Labour Member, Sj. Jagiivau Ram's Bill 
to make provision for investigation and settlement of industrial disputes as 
reported by the Select Cominittco. 

The Naw'iib of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, in a press 
ftbtemcDt said. ‘'The statement of policy in regard to India issued by H. M. G. 
will serve a useful purpose as the Sta es will now have their chance of playing 
a vital part in helping to construct the new India, strong happy and contented 
holding out for her people the pattern of a fuller and more prosperous life 
and helping to maintain and inspire the peace and progress of the world. 
From the statement it can be seen that the British no longer desire to maintain 
their hold on India through adherence to the principles »of ‘Divide laid Rule.” 

Commenting on the British Government’s statement, the Muslim League’s 
organ ‘‘Z)au-n’', stated, ‘‘The recent statement issued by U. M. G. represents a 
new approach to the Indian problem. It seems that Mr. Attlee and his colleagues 
have realised at last what the Muslim League has reneatedly ast-erted, that the 
hope of framing an agreed constitution for an United India was an idle dream.” 

The Frontier Muslim League started its agitation in Mardan to fight the so- 
called repressive laws of the Frontier Government and ‘‘to win back the civil 
liberties of the people in the province,” 

22Dd. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a statement, commended the British Govern¬ 
ment’s statement on India us ‘a wise and courageous one”, and declared that 
the work of the Constituent Assembly must now be carried on with greater 
speed. ‘'In this great work”, he added, ‘ we invite all those who have kept 
aloof and we ask all to be partners in this joint and historic understanding, 
casting aside fear and suspieiou, which ill become a great people on the eve 
of freedom.” 

An appeal to the leaders of the Muslim League and the Congress to convene a 
round table conference of reureseutatives of political parties for the purpose of 
bringing about a settlement between the two commnniticB to assume jointly the 
agency for the transference of power from Britain to India was made by prominent 
leaders of the Sind Progressive Muslim Jamiat at Karachi, 

Welcoming the British Government’s announcement, Di. krhyma Prasad 
Mookherjee, in a statement, declared, ‘'We shall demand with one voice that 
the transfer of power must be made to a strong Central Government in respect 
of the whole of the British India. Hindus will resist with their life blood any 
scheme of the perpetuation of slavery which will be inevitable if Bengal, as she 
is constituted and administered to-day, is allowed to become a separate indepen¬ 
dent unit cut off from the rest of India. Nothing can justify the transfer of 
nearly 35 millions of persons belonging to one community to the perpetual 
domination of an artificial majority which refuses to identify itself with the 
rising aspirations of the entire people. 

A lervent appeal to root out the weaknesses that have crept into the Congress 
organisation was made by Acharya iKripalani, the Congress President, ii^ile 
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inaugurating a Conference of Presidents and Secretaries of all Provincial 
Congress Committees which opened in Allahabad, 

28rd. Mr. M. A. .Tinnah declared at Karachi. “The Muslim League will not yield 
an inch in their demand for Pakistan. Whatever the Hindu may do, we thnll 
ever remain generous and good to all. Our demand is just and is tt»e only way 
to liberate the ten crores of Muslims in India. The sufiferings that the Muslims 
have undergone in Behar and elsewhere only show more clearly that we should 
have a separate State of Pakistan.” 

The Council of State adopted a rrsolution urging that non-omcial members 
of the Central Legislature be anBOciuted with the various political, cultural and 
trade missions sent abroad by the Government of India. 

Si. P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, declared 
at Bombay, ‘There is no reason to hail but every reason to be suspicious of 
Premier Aitlee’s statement m the House of Commons. It is not a British 
pledge to quit India, but an imperialist manoeuvre to gain time.” 

The warning of a possible anarchy in India and a call to Britain not to 
abandon insistence on agreement among Indians was made by the London Times 
in an editorial. It further expressed the feeling that the Viceroy, Lord Wavell 
has been “ill-rewarded” by being recalled and made a more pessimistic comment 
about the fulfilment of agreement reached on India’s S elling Balances and the 
future defence of India. 

Acharya Nnrendra Dtv. the Congress Socialist lender, in a statement at 
Cawnporc, characterised H. M. G’s statement on India “as going back upon the 
Cabinet Mission’s decision of May. i946 ” He added, ‘ Ii seems that 
Mr. Jinnah’s slogHn of divide and quit’ is going to be realised, while Congress 
wanted the British to quit and leave us to our fate without deciding anything. 

A resolution declaring that the ‘‘Harijaiis in India are wiih the Congress” 
and that they are not prepared to accept Pakistan, AchutKthan or Khalistan, 
was passed at the loth annual session of the All-India Harijan League, held in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of bj. Hcmchandra Naskar. 

24th. The opinion that the existence of organised poliiical parties functioning 
within the Congress has seriously affected the efficiency and discipline of the 
Congress organisation «nd confused the mind of the inasseB, was expressed by 
the Conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees at its concluding session. 

Babu Purshottam Das Tandon, Speaker of the U P. Legislalive Assembly, 
referring to H. M. G’s latest anf;ouncement on India, said, *‘We need not thint 
to-day what will be the attitude of the British Government at their time of 
departure. We should instead realise that it will be ihe strength of our arms 
that will dictate the shape of the India of to-morrow.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, making a reference to Mr. Attlee’s statement, said that it 
has put the burden on various parties of doing what they thought best. He 
addea, ‘T£ the Hindus and the Muslims closed their ranks and came together 
without external pressure, they would not only better their political condition 
but would also affect that of wnole of India and probably the world.” 

A deficit of Rs. 37 lakhs was revealed in the Behar Budget for 1947-48, presented 
in the Behar Legislative Assembly by tbc Finance Minister, Bj. Anugraha 
Narayan Sinha. 

The Muslim League’s demonstration in Amritsar and Jnllunder took a 
a serious turn. Police opened fire several times, British troops were called as a 
precautionary measure. 

25th. The attitude of the Mut-lim Lrague towards the minorities was defined by 
Mr. Jinnah in an interview at Karachi. He said, “Iho one cardinal principle 
that 1 have followed and shall adhere to. is that the minorities to whichever 
community they belong must be treated fairly and justly and that 
every effort should be made by the majority community to cnate in them a 
sense of security and confidence. In the pursuit of this policy, which we arc 
going to follow definiiely, the Opposition must also be a responsible Onposition.” 

The U. S. Secretary or State, Mr. George Marshall declared at Washington 
that the British Government’s plan for the transfer of power to responsible 
Indian hands "offers a just basis for co-operation.” He further expressed the 
opinion that Indian political leadership would accept this clear-cut challenge 
and proceed to break the impasse between the Congress andithe Muslim League. 

Prme Minister Clement Attlee, in reply to a question in the House of 
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Commonfl if he would confirm that the British Government intended to 
maintain renponsibility for the Bpciirity of India from external attack after 
June, 1948, snid, ’ Government have declared their int^niion to transfer full 
power to Indian hands not later than June 1948 and resnonsibility for the 
security of India from ext'^rnal a^Kre-sion will fall upon India from the date 
when full power in trans'err d If Ind a d cided to remain within tl'e British 
Gomraonwealth, the position would be similar to that of the U. K. Government 
and any other members of t‘>c Commonwealth. If she decides lo leave i^ her 
future would be of great int r.st and the. IT. K, Government would bo willing to 
enter into a treaty with India under the U. N. O. Charter ” 

Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, Commerce Member, at a joint meeting of the Trade 
Policy Committee and the C>onsnltativc (Committee of Economists at New Delhi, 
referred to the broad p'inciples whieii the Government of India would apply 
in examining t')e provisional list of items in uespect of which Iiujia proposes to 
peek tariff concessions from other particip ting countries in the forthcoming 
international trade'talks at Geneva. 

The House of Lords debated a motion criticisiug the Widtc Paper fixing a 
date for the transfer of power in India. Viscount Templewood (Conserva ive} 
opened the debate by moving that the British (lOvernmeni's decision fo hana 
India over to an Indian Governm nt under conditions which appear to be in 
conflict wi h previous declnra'dons of the Government on Ih s subject and with¬ 
out any provision for the protection of minorities or the discharge of their 
other obligauona, is likely to imp ril the peace and prosi'ciity of India.*’ 

26lh. Following a comproiniao between the Punjab Government and the Muslim 
I..eague in connection with the VA day-old agitation ni tike prov]ncc, the Khan 
of VamJot, President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League calhd off the 
Muslim League civil disob dicnee movement in the urovincc. 

The debate on India in the House of Lords concliidrd with Lord Tcmplewood’s 
withdrawal of his motion criticising the British Government’s announcement of 
February ‘20. Replying to criticisms, Lord Petlnc Lawri jiee, Secretary of St»te 
for India said that it was intended >o impress upon Ind an parties the British 
Government’s sincerity in their promise to transfer power ana the urgency of 
parties finding a solution of their differences nmong themselves. He further 
added that if the parties did not arrive nt the main decisions and agreement 
by the fixed date, “it will be p08.sible for Britain t > hand over power to a 
Provincial Government which can accomplish the remaining part of the task.” 

27lh. The Advisory Committee of the Constituent Assembly on fundamental 
rights, min )rities and excluded and tribal areas hold its first session in New 
Delhi. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was elected Chairman of the Committee. 

rhe Constitutional Advisory Ctnnmittee of the Chamber of Princes met in 
New Delhi to consider the situa ion that had arisen as a result of the British 
Government’s White Paper on thoir Indian policy. 

A total expenditure of Rs. 2,10,000 in connection with the riots and refugees 
in the province was revealed in the supplementary estimates of expenditure of 
the Bengal Government for the current year presented to the Bengal Assembly 
by the Finance Minister, Mr. Mahommad Ali. 

28th. The Central Government’s Budget for 1947-48, introduced in the Central 
Assembly by ihe Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, revealed a deficit 
of Rs. 48.46 crores. Among the proposals made by the Finance Member for 
meeting the deficit were:-2o% tax on busines-i profits exceeding Rs. l lakh, 
doubling the rate of Corporation tax, doubling of the export duty on tea, and 
a graduated tax on capital gains 

Bj. 'V. Prakasam, the Madras Premi??r, at a meeting of the Madras Congress 
Legislature party, ruled out of order the * no-confidence’’ motion made againt^t 
him by 30 members of the opposition. Sj. U. P. Raraaswami Reddiar was 
elected by the opposition members as the Leader of the party. 

Sir A. itamaswarai Mudaliar was unanimonsly elected President of the United 
btates Economic and S cial Council which opened its Kession in New York. 

In the Central Asserably, the Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, while 
presenting the Budget Es imates pointed to the relief of the poorer classes for 
wtdeh provision has-been made in the Budget by way of abolition of the>alt Tax, 
subsidization of imported food, grow-roore-food grants and other measures. 
He added, **My first proposal in implementation oi the policy 1 have dictated 
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is the setling up of a commission to investigate that aspect of great private 
accumulations of wealth in recent years which is concerned with our taxation.” 

The Convention of the A. I. Congress Socialist Farty at Cawnpore approved 
of a vital change in the constitution of the party, whereby it would in future 
be called the Socialist Tarty (India) ana its membership would be thrown 
open to non-Oongressmen also. 

March 1947 

The Punjab Premier, Sir Khizr Hyafc Khan Tiwana, tendered hia 

resignation as Premier of the Cabinet. 

The 20th annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry met in New Delhi. 

The Governor of the Punjab invited the Khan of Mamdot to 

form a now Ministry. 

Communal disturhanccs broke out in the Punjab following the 
resignation of the Punjab Coalition Ministry. 

The debate on India commenced in the House of Commons. 

Mahatma Gandhi begin his tour of the riot-affected area of 
Behar. 

The Governor of the Punjab promulgated Sec. 93 in the province. 

Mr. Winston Churchill suggested that the problem of India 

should be handed over to U. N. O. for solution. 

The Congress Working Committee met in now Delhi to consider 

H.M.G. statement of February 20. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu Mahasabha met in 

New Delhi to discuss the situation created by the British Govt's 
announcement of Feb. 20. 

The Madras Premier, Sj. T. Prakasam tendered the resignation 
of his ministry to Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President. 

Master Tara Singh said at Lahore: **Punjab is drifting towards a 
civil war.’ 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arrived in Lahore and made a tour 

of the riot affected areas of the province. 

The Central Assembly began a general discussion on the Budget. 

The Muslim League decided to boycott the Inter-Asian Relations 
Conference. 

Dr. S. P. Mookhorjoe declared at Calcutta, “Partition of Bengal 
is the only solution to the grave communal problem facing the 
province.” 

Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General designate of India, arrived in 
New Delhi. 

The Inter-Asian Relations Conference began its historic session in 
New Delhi. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the session. 

Lord Wavell, the outgoing Viceroy, left New Delhi for London. 

Lord Mountbatten was sworn in as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India at New Delhi. 

The Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah for talks 
at New Delhi, Mr. Jinnah Hccepted the Viceroy’s invitation. 

Communal disturbanc s broke out in Calcutta. 

Mr. Jinnah, speaking at Bombay, called for a truce on the 
basis of Pakistan, the elimination of British in India and India 
for Indians. 

6 
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Mahatma Gandhi arrived in New Delhi and had an interview 

with H. E. the Viceroy. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in 

Bombay under the presidentship of the Nawab of Bhopal. 

iBt. The Negotiating Committee of the Constituent Assembly and the correspond¬ 
ing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New Delhi and appointed 

a sub-committee to prepare alternative schemes for ihe selection and allocation 
of States’ representatives to the Constituent ABsembly, 

The Budget Session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced. The 

Budget estimates for l9‘17-4S introduced by the Premier, Mr. T. Prakasam, 

disclosed a small surplus of Ka b7,000. 

The Government of Sind’s Budget for 1947-48, presented to the Bind 
Asaembly by Mr. G. U Hidayatullah, Premier, revealed a surplus of Ks. 3T 
lakhs. 

The open session of the 5th conference of the Bocialist Party of India at 
Cawnpore, adopted two resolutions, one demanding that all powers including 
the power of paramountcy be immediately transferred to the present Interim 
Government at tho centre and all British tro jps be withdrawn and the other 
demanding end of personal rule in every State and full transference of power 
to tho States’ people. 

Addressing the Convocation of the Agra University, Dr, Kailash Nath Katjii, 
Minister of Justice, U. P. observed, * A uniicd India is a historical necessity. 
The very physical configuration of tho country invites the establishment of a 
central power. It would appear that India can never unlike Europe, con lain 
within heraclf for any length of time, ditlercnt sovereign Kingdoms, States and 
principalities. 

2nd. The Punjab Premier, Malik Sir Khizr llyat Khan Tiwana tendered his 
resignation as Premier of the Cabinet. 

Jhe Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
InduBiry in a Htatcranitt on the Budget piopORAls, said that the 25% tax on 
profit over Re. l lakh, the increase in the Corporation tax and the proposed tax 
on capital gains were bound to have serious efifects and repcrcussiouB on the 
entire economic structure of the country. 

3rd. The view that public enterprise, which offers a very speedy and efficient means 
of bringing about industrial aovelopment and expansion in the country, should 
not be allowed to stop but greater facilitios he given for its development, was 
expressed by Lala Gurusharflu Lai, while presiding over the 20th annual session 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry at New 
Delhi. 

Mahatma Gandhi returned to Sodepore after comploting hie four months’ 
continuous stay in Noakhali and Tiperrah. 

Khan Iftikar Uussain Khan of ', Mamdot, Loader of the Muslim League 
Assembly Party, was invited by the Punjab Governor to form a new Ministry. 

The decision to oppose “by every possible means the establishment of a 
Muslim League Government in the province so long as its objective is Pakistan 
or Muslim domination in the Punjab—the homeland of the Bikhs" was taken 
by the PaiUhic Akali Party at its meeting in Lahore. 

Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, in an interview on the resignation of the Punjab Ministry 
appealed for complete unity among Mnslims. He said, “If we establish complete 
unity, oo-operation and harmony among ourselves, it will not be difficult to settle 
with other communities or parties and the Biitish Government.” 

In his inaugural address at the annual session of the Federation of Indian 
Ohambers of Commerce and Industry, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, referring to the 
criticism of the Government's Budget proposals, declared, ‘Tt is entirely wrong 
if you imagine that this Governm* nt or any member of this Government, is out 
to injure industry. That would be folly on our part. We want to provide 
facilities for industry and facilities for production—technical, scientific, power 
resources and all that.” 

4th. The Central Assembly began a general discussion on the Budget. 

A warning to private industrialists that if they are not willing to help the 
Government in improving the economic condition of the country, ”tbere are 
other methods by which we shall be able to achieve that purpose” were uttered 
by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Finance Member, replying to critioiams of the central 
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Budget. He further made it clear that Government had no intention to stiffla 
public enterprise and that proposed business profits tax was only for the current 
year and therefore those who talk of there beiuj; no production in the next year 
because of this tax are mistaken.’* 

The Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry concluded 
its session after passing a resolution on the economic policy “viewing with 
concern the deterioration in all spheres of economic activity created as a result 
of the absence of any definite economic policy on the part of the Government.*’ 

A revenue deficit of Rs. 47*2 lakhs were forecast by Mr. Sampiirnanand, Finance 
Minister, while presenting the budget for 1947-48 in the U. P. Legislative 

Assembly. 

The Government of Orissa’s Budget estimates for 1947-48, presented by the 
Premier Bj. Hare Krishna Mahtab in the Orissa Assembly, revealed a deficit of 
Ks. 1 crore 10 lakhs. 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwano, the Punjab Premier, tendered the resignation 
of the Care-taker Government to the Governor of the Punjab. 

Following the re ignation of the Punjab Coalition Ministry, Hindus and Sikhs 
staged “Anti-Pakistan” demonstrations in Lahore. Thirteen persona were killed 
and 105 injured as a result of communal disturbances which broke out in 

Lahore following the demonstrations. Policed opened fire several times. Military 
was called out as a precautionary measure. 

5th. The debate on India commenced in the House of Commons. 

Sir Stafford Crippa, President of the Board of Trade, moving the resolution 

on the February 20 statement, said in the House of Commons, ‘‘Wo have now 
reached the final and the most critical stage. We will have to take risks as to 
the effect of our action upon our country, upon India and upon the rest of the 
world. Our whole policy and action has been based upon acceptance of the 
Indian claim that they are worthy and fit for self-govemment and anyone who 
has the privilege of knowing their leaders would not for a moment doubt that 
claim.” The main speaker of the opposition, Hir John Anderson, criticising the Labour 
Government’s policy said that by fixing a date for withdrawal from India the 
Government had lost a bargaining power to fulfil their obligations in India. 

The Council of State began a general discussion on the Budget proposals. 

Mahatma Gandhi and his party arrived in Patna. 

The Governor of the Punjab issued a proclamation under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act, l935. Since no alternative ministry was formed, 
the Governor also prorogued the PonjAb Legislative Assembly. 

Fresh outbreak of communal trouble occurred in Multan. 'Ihe situation in 
Lahore continued unchanged. About 17 persons were killed and 82 others 
injured as a result of police firing. 

Master Tara Biogh, the Akali Leader, in a statement at Amritsar, appealed to 
all those who were opposed to Pakistan, to observe March il as “Anti-Pakistan 
day” to show their resentment of “Muslim League methods and their determina¬ 
tion to fight the Muslim League domiuatioD.” 

6tb. Mr. Winston Churchill, Leader of the Opposition, opening the second day’s 
debate on India iu the House of Commons, suggested that the problem of India 
should be handed over to the U. N. O, for solution. Ddclaring that the Indian 
political parlies do not represent the great maBses, Mr. Churchill said, “In hand¬ 
ing over the Government of India to these so-called political classes, you are 
handing over to men of straw, of whom in a few years no trace 'will remain.”— 
The Opposition’s amendment declining to accept the Government’s policy of 
transferring power from Britain to India by June, 1948 was defeated in the 
House o Commons by 337 votes to 185. The Government’s motion asking the 
House to approve its policy was carried without a division. 
Mr. Attlee, replying to the debate, in the course of bis speech, said, “We 
believe we have done great work in India. We believe the time has come when 
Indians must shoulder their respoDBibilities. We can help, but we caunot take 
the burden on ourselves,” 

The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi and had general discus- 
lioDB on the British Government’s atatemeut of February 20, the ministerial 
crisis in Madras and the communal situation in the Punjab. 

The situation in Lahore considerably worsened as a result of fresh outbreak 
of trouble. The dav’s casualties were 6 dead and 30 others injured. A 24 hour 
curfew was imposed on the city. 
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7th. The OongreBB Working Committee conlinued diecuBeion on the eituation in 
the Punjab and the implicationB of the British Govirnmenl’i etatement of 
February 20. . , , , , 

. The need for the production of durable cloth, which alone could aolve to a 
very great extent the problem of the shortage of Bupplies, was ernphaeUed by 
Bj. C. Rajagopalachari, Member for InduBtrieB and Buppliee in his inau¬ 
gural addreHB at the Fourth A. I. Textile Conference at Cawnpore. 

Acharya Kripalanii the CongresB President, announced in New Delhi hia 
acceptance of the resignation of Sj. Jai Praknsh Narain from the CongrcBB 
Working Committee. , . . 

Mr. H. 8. Buhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, said at Raishahi: ‘‘The time has 
definitely come when one-party rule should be revised in Bengal and other 
provinces. Government should be reconstituted with all the communitieB as ^our 
prosperity depends on the sole purpose of receiving freedom and retaining it." 

The situation in Lahore showed definite signs of improvement, although 
tension prevailed everywhere. Major disturbances continued in Amritsar, Taxilla 
and Rawalpindi. The Punjab Peace Committee, including Congress, Bikh and 
Muslim League leaders issued an appeal to ibe citizens for a return to normal 
conditions. 

8th. The Congress Working Committee concluded its Bcssion after adopting five 
resolutiona on the political eituatiou and ou Congress organisational matters. 
The Committee invited the Muslim League to nominate reprcBentatives to meet 
Congress representatives in order to consider the situation that has arisen from 
the impending transfer (f power and to desire means to meet the situation. 

The Committee further demanded that the transfer of power, in order to be 
smooth, should bo preceded by the recognition in practice of the Interim 
Government as the Dominion Government with tfiective control over service 
and administration and the Viceroy and the Governor-General functioning as 
the Constitutional head of the Government. 

Referring to the Punjab events, the Committre urged the necessity of the 
diviBion of Punjab into two provinoee, '^so that the predominantly Muslim part 
may be separated from the predominantly non-Muslim part." 

Bardar Ajit Bingh, the veteran Indian revolutionary leader, returned to India 
after 39 years* exile in Germany. 

An appeal to the Hindus of Behar to contribute funds for the relief and 
rehabilitation of riot-afieoted people in that province was made by Mahatma 
Gandhi, In his post prayer speech at Patna. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba met in New 
Delhi to discuBB the Bituation created by the Briiieh Government'B statement 
of February 20. The Committee bIbo discuBBed the report about the Punjab 
■iluation Bubmitted by Sj. V. G. Deshpande. 

The Madras LegiBialive Council passed into law the Madraa Maintenance of 
Public Safety Order Bill as a measure directed against the ^'anarchical elements 
in the province." 

Except for a few stray cases of assaults, Lahore was comparatively quiet. The 
Bituation in Amritsar, Multan and Rawalpindi was also under control. 

9th. The view that, except for fixing a date for the complete transfer of power 
to responsible Indian bands, the whole of the announcement of the British 
Government of February 20 is vague and is likely to lead to unreat and strife 
in India, was expressed in a resolution passed by the Working Committee of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabba. The resolution opposed the transfer of power 
to Provincial Government’s ^‘with regard to areas which are not fully repre¬ 
sented in the Constituent Assembly owing to their perveriity.*’ 

The Working Committee of the All-India Bhia Political Conference, held in 
Lucknow, passed a resolution welcoming the British Goyrrument's Btatement 
of February 20 and urging the Muslim League to join the Constituent Assembly. 

More cases of stray aseaultB were reported from Lahore. Wide-scale devasta- 
lion of propertieB and houses formed the major disturbanceB in Murree and 
Taxilla. 

10th. Bj. T. Prakasam, the Madras Premier banded over to the Oongress PreBident, 
Aoharya Kripslani bis resignation as well as those of bis colleagues In the 
Ministry, so as to give the latter full freedom of action in the reconstitution of 
the MBdrai Ministry. 
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The Budt^et eBtimate of the Qoverument of ABeam for 1947‘48i placed before 
the Aseembly by Bj. B. R. Medhi, Fiuance Minister, disclosed a deficit of 
Rs. 32*28 lakns. 

8]. Mebr Ohand Khanna, Finance Minister, N.W.F.P., presenting the Budget 
in the Legislative Assembly anticipated a smell surplus of Rs. 2 lakhs for 
the year 1947-48. 

The Central Assembly began a five-day discussion on the demands for grants. 

The Bengal members of the Central Legislature waited in a deputation on 
Pt. Nehru and Sardar Patel and discussed the position of Bengal Hindus in 
the light of H. M. G's statement on India and also the recent parliamentary 
debates thereon. 

The riot situation in Lahore and Rawalpindi was quiet. Large scale looting 
and arson occurred iu Multan and Attock. Police and Military opened fire 
several times in Amritsar to prevent mob-violence, 'i'he Governor of the Punjab 
visited the riot-affected areas of the province. 

nth. In his post-prayer speech at Patna, Mahatma Gandhi said, ^‘The Muslim 
League cannot achieve Pakistan by the use of the award nor the Hindus can 
stop by the use of sword. Even if the Muslim League demands Pukistau at 
the point of the sword or by the threat of killing, yonr duty is not to extend 
a counter-threat, but to tell the Muslim League to educate you about Pakistan 
and to give you more knowledge about it.** 

Commenting on the Punjab situation, the London Timesy in an editorial, 
stated: *‘ArBon and massacre, which have lead all law-abiding citizens of the 
Punjab to welcome the intervention of Biitish troops, provide a terrible war¬ 
ning of the dangers to public order inseparable from any attempt to enforce a 
communal-dictatorship by unconstitutional agitation." It added, "The danger is 
in DO way lesseiied if the agitation claims to be based on democratic principles. It 
is a curious feature of the campaign conducted in the Punjab by the Muslim 
League that a 50 percent Muslim majority in the province enables it to invoke 
these principles, while it fiercely controverts them in other parts of India." 

Maulana Abul Hamid Khan, President of the Assam Provincial Muslim League 
was arrested at Darang district (Assam). 

In the Central Assembly. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel stated that the treatment 
meted out to the scheduled castes in India was one "wholly indefensible" and 
added. 'Ho our shame. It must be admitted it was more or less a blot on our 
society." 

The Council of State debated a resolution moved by Mr. V. V. Kalikar asking 
the Government of India to take immediate steps to introduce necessary legis¬ 
lation for abolition of appeals to the Privy Council. 

^Anti-Pakistan Da]?" was observed by the Hindus and Sikhs in Lahore as a 
protest against the Muslim League attempt to foist communal rule in the 
province, 

Lahore was quiet. The situation in Attock district and Rawalpindi remained 
unchanged. Looting and arson were reported from several areas. 

12th. Master Tara Singh, the veteran Akali leader, said at Lahore, "Punjab is 
drifting towards a Civil War." He added, '*1 am not prepared to negotiate a 
eottlement with the Muslim League until the present dislurbanceB cease. The 
Muslim League want to intimidate us and we are not going to submit. They 
are the aggressors. It is, therefore, for them to issue an appeal to their followers 
to stop looting and arson. I see no need for a joint appeal for peace." 

Mahatma Gandhi began his tour of the riot-affected areas of Behar. 

Mr. Jiiinab, speaking at a pai ty given in bis hououL by the Bombay Provincial 
Muslim journalista' Association, said: '^'J'bere was no other solution which would 
do credit and honour to the millions of Muslims in India except Pakistan.'* 

In the Centrat Assembly, the President ruled out an adjournment motion 
tabled by Sj. S. Guruswamy to discuss "the proposed termination of the services 
of Ordinance Officers (civilian) of the Indian Army Ordinance Co^s begiuniug 
from March 14i 1947, despite the interim recommendation of the l^tionaTisation 
Committee to withdraw the notices and release a corresponding number of 
British officers. 

Wide-spread trouble of raids by armed mobs were reported from Multan, 
Rawalpindi aud Campbellpur. Police and military opened fire at several places.* 
Tension prevailed every where. Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Member, accom- 
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panied by Dr. Gopichand Bbargava and Sardar Ujjal Singh visited the riot- 
affected areas of Rawalpindi. 

Communal disturbancea broke out in Peshawar, as a result of which curfew 
was imposed on the city. British troops were called out as a precautionary 
measure. 

13th. Dr. Khan Sabeb, Frontier Premier, addressing a public meeting at Peshawar, 
declared, *'A false evolution has been forced on us. To-day a party has arisen 
in the Frontier which is not in favour of achieving India's goal of freedom. 
These party men are the friends of Mr. Churchill, the reactionary leader of the 
opposition whose sole aim is to create an unbridgeable gulf between the people 
of India and Great Britain. 

Bit Evan Jenkins, the Governor of the Punjab met His Excellency the Viceroy 
at New Delhi. 

The desirability of a joint Ministry instead of a one-party Government was 
emphasised by Mr. Buhrawardy, Chief Minister, Bengal, in an interview at Cal¬ 
cutta, discussing the implications of H. M. G's declaration about transference of 
power Into Indian hands by June, 1948. 

Several incidents, including cases of looting and arson were reported from 
some villages in Multan District. Minor disturbances continued in Amritsar. 
Large number of "goonda" elements were rounded up by the police in Lahore. 

The Maharaja of JPatiala, in a Communique announced the decision of the 
Patiala State to participate in the Constituent Assembly. 

14th. Mr. T. Prakasam, the Madras Premier, tendered the resignation of his 
Ministry to the Governor. The Governor, however, deferred the acceptance of the 
resignation and requested Mr. Prakasam and bis colleagues to remain in olfice 
uiitN the Budget was passed. The Prime Minister agreed to the request. The 
Central Legislative Assembly concluded the debate on the general Budget demands 
after five days’ discussion and all demands were put to vote and passed without a 
division. Replying to the cut motion raising the general policy of the Defence 
Department, both the Defence Member. Sardar Baldev Singh and the Defence 
Secretary, Sj. G. S. Bhalja gave satisfactory assuraoces to the members regard¬ 
ing speedy nationalisation oi the Armed forces, withdrawal of Indian troops 
from abroad and reduction in defence expenditure. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru arrived in Lahore and had a discussion with the 
Punjab Governor on the communal situation in the province. 

6j. Jai Frakash Narain, General Secretary of the All-India Socialist Party, 
at a press conierence in Bombay said. "The decision to change the name of 
the Congress Socialist party to the Socialist party (India) at the recent Cawupore 
session d^oes not account to parting of ways of Congressmen and SocialistB.” 

The riot situation in Lahore and Amritsar was quiet. Renewed clash between the 
military and the armed raiders occurred in the districts of Campbellpur. Arson, 
looting and murders on a minor scale continued in Rawalpindi and Attock. 

The situation in the riot affected aieas in Noakbali and Tipperah was discuBsed 
in the Bengal Legislative Assembly in councction with the Budget demands 
for relief and rehabilitation of riot refugees. 

15th. The Government of the Punjab in a communique issued from Lahore, placed 
the number of persons killed during the disturbances in the province, up to 
March 15, at 10o6 and the number seriously injured at 1.110. 

The appointmeut of a committee to review the Press Laws in British India 
was announced by the Government of India in a resolution in the Gazette 
of India from New Delhi. 

An eight-year plan for post-war development of broadcasting in India was 
explained by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Member for Information and Broadcasting 
at a press conference in New Delhi. 

Sj. Barat Chandra Bose, criticising the Congress Working Committee’s 
reaolutioD recommending a division of the Punjab and Bengal, said : ”By 
accepting religion as the sole basis of the distribution of provinces, the Congress 
baa cut itself away from its natural moorings and has almost undone the work 
It has been doing for the last 60 years. The resolution, in fact, is the result of a 
defeatist mentality and was no solution of the communal problem." He further 
urged the establiBUment of socialism as the only solution for the vexed communal 
problem in the country. 

Sj* L* B. Bbopatkar and Bj. Asutosh Labiri, president and general 
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BecreUry respectively of the A. I. Hindu MshaBabha were served with an order 
from the Punjab Governroent at Ferozepore oantt. banning their entry into the 
province for a period of six months. 

The Working Committee of the Jamiat-ul-ulema-i-Hind, at its session in 
New Delhi, passed a r«^Bolutioii reiterating its faith in a United India and 
strongly protesting against the division of the country on ooromunal lines. 

The question of "inefficiency and oommunalism'’ in Police administration in 
the province was raised by the opposition members during discussion in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, accompanied by Sardar Swaran Singh, Dewan Chaman 
Lai and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava visited the riot-affected areas of Rawalpindi, 
Master Tara Sirgii had an interview with Pt. Nehru regarding the Punjab situation. 

Except for some localised trouble in Attook district, the aituatiou in the Punjab 
was Quiet. 

16 th. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Minister for Health, United provinces, addressing 
the convocation of the Lucknow University, defined the role of Indian youth 
^‘at a time when suspicion and hatred have captured the minds of our people 
and are tearing the soul of India asunder.'* 

i,The Executive Committee of the India Council of World Affairs released the 
namoa of the personnel of the Indian delegation to the Asian Relations Oou- 
ferenoe. Is also announced Mrs. Sarojini Naidu as the leader of the Indian 
delegation. 

The Workiug Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at Calcutta held a 
discussion on the British Government’s pronouncement of February 20, “and 
the consequent need for preparations for final seizure of power by the Indiau 
people themselves." 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha a two-day 
conference of Bengal Hindus at Calcutta passed a resolution advocating the 
scheme for partition of Bengal as the best means to prevent the destruction of 
the fabric of Bengal's national life." The Conference further called upon H. M. 
G. as well as the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly that 
Bengal should be immediately partitioned and a separate Scate for Bengal Hindus 
must be set up before any transfer of power took place from H. M. G, 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made an aerial tour of the riot-affected areas of 
Multan and Amritsar. A Joint Peace Committee by Hindu and Muslim leaders 
was formed to establish cordial relatious between the two communities. 

17tta. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Finance Member, explained at question-time in the 
Central Assembly that ludia was not losing anything by continuing as a mem¬ 
ber of the Dollar Pool. By virtue of her membership, India got from the Pool 
all the dollar currency that she wanted. 

Sj. V. G. Uesbpande, General-Secretary of the All-Indla Hindu Mahasabha was 
arrested at Lahore on a charge of defying the extern ment order served on him 
by the Punjab Government. 

In an interview at Bombay, Mian Mumtaj Daulatana, General-Secretary of the 
Punjab Provincial Muslim League, said : "Mr. Jinnah has directed the Punjab 

Muslim League to give its unstinted and wholehearted co-operation to the ad¬ 
ministration in the Punjab in restoring order in the province and has also re¬ 
minded the Mussalmausof the Punjab that it is their sacred duty to protect 

the minorities that live amongst them." 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru returned to Delhi after paying a visit to the riot- 
affected areas of the Punjab. Giving bis impressions of the tour, Pundit Nehru 
said, "I have seen ghastly sights and I have heard of behaviour by human beings 
which would degrade brutes. All that has happened in the Punjab is intimately 
connected with political affairs. If there is a grain of intelligence in any person 
he must realise that whatever political objective be may aim ah this is not 
the way to attain it. Any such attempt must bring, as it has in a measure 
brought, ruin and destruction." 

Sardar Abdur Rah Nishtar, Communications Member, addressing a press coo- 
fereooe at Peshawar, said Chat the main object for starting the Muslim League 
civil disobedience movement in the Frontier was to redress certain grievanees ef 
the Frontier Muslims “against the abuse of powers by the Government which 
has become intolerable." 

Fresh disturbsoces broke out iu Sbahapur and Ambsla districts. Military 
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opened fire on fleveral occasions. The situation in Attack, Mianwali and Eaival- 
pindi remained still disturbed. 

18lh. The Central Assembly began the debate on the Commerce Member, Mr. I. I. 
Chundrigar’s bill to continue for a limited period powers to prohibit or control 
imports and exports, as reported by the select committee. 

Disturbances continued in the districts of Attock and Ferozepur. Great tension 
prevailed in Robtak as a result of false rumours. Lahore and Multan remained 
comparatively quiet. 

The view that the latest declaration of the British Government to transfer 
power to Indian hands after 15 months wns a well-designed and serious attem¬ 
pt at disrupting India in the name of bogus transference of power” was expres¬ 
sed in a resolution passed at a 3 day Hessioii of tbe All-India Forward Bloc at 
Calcutta. The resolution expressed the opinion that British Imperialism had 
sought through this statement not to voluntarily liquidate itself but to perpe¬ 
tuate its stronghold over India in newer end subtler ways and called upon the 
people to prepar* fur fresh struggle under Notaji’s slogan 'all power to the 
India people.’ 

19th. In the Central Assembly, the Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan presen¬ 
ted the report of the select committee on the BueineBs Prohts Tax Bill which 
contains the main financial proposals of the Budget. 

The Muslim League party in the Central Legislature, at its meeting, decided to 
boycott tbe Asian Relations Conference to bo held on March 28 and decline the 
invitations issued to them. 

The Governor of the Punjab enaoted leginlation called the Punjab Disturbed 
Areas Act to suppress disorder and to restore and maintain public order in the 
province. The Act provides the punisbineut of death for offences of attempted 
murder, abdoction, rape, dacoity and arson committed in tbe disturbed areas, not¬ 
withstanding any punishment prescribed in tbe Indian Penal Code. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukheijee declared at Calcutta, “Partition of Bengal 
alone will offer a peaceful solution of tbe grave communal problem confronting 
the province. This will give the two major communities in Bengal full freedom 
to develop their own culture and tradition in the areas where they are in predomi¬ 
nant numbers; both are sure to recognise soon that it will be to their mutual 
interest to guarantee full protection to the respective minorlies in tbe two (pro¬ 
posed) provinces.” 

The Central Assembly passed the Commerce Member’s Bill to continue prohi¬ 
bition or control of exports and imports. 

No fresh incidents were reported from any parts of the Punjab, although 
tension prevailed everywhere. 

20tb. Mr. A. V. Alexander, Defence Secretary opening the debate in the House 
of Commons declared, ‘‘Britain will not contemplate total withdrawal of her 
forces from India in the intervening period before power in transferred.” 

It was officially announced in Lahore that 2,049 persons have so far been 
killed and 1,103 seriously injured in the recent disturbances in the Punjab. 

aist. On the eve of his departure from India, Lord Wavell, the Governor-General 
in a broadcast message to the Indian people, said, ‘'You have had dangerous 
and difficult days ahead. But you will overcome them. I am conscious of 
mistakes I have made in these years, but hope you will know that 1 have 
always tried to work for the welfare of India’s inbabitauts and for the advance¬ 
ment of India to self-rule.” 

Formal talks betweei Sir Kbizr Hyat Khan, former Premier of the Punjab 
and Mr. Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Health Member, took place in Lahore with a 
view to bringing about a reconciliation between tbe Muslim League and the 
Muslim Unionists. 

At a meeting of tbe Madras Congress Legislature Party, gj. O. Ramaswami 
Reddiar, m.l.c. was elected Leader of the Party defeating tbe former by 116 
votes to 73. The Governor of Madras invited 8j. Reddiar to form a new 
Ministry. 

Master Tara gingh, tbe Akali leader, at a press conference at New Delhi, 
expressed his views on the problems facing the Punjab. He said, ”We shall 
not join any Ministry which is dominated by the Muslim League. There are 
two alternative plane. One is that if there is a change in the composition of 
the Punjab Aasembly on the basis of 30 per cent of seats for Hindus. 90 per 
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cent for Bikha and 40 per cent for Mu§limB, it does not matter who the Premier 
is. If we cannot p;et that conatitutional change, then in the present set up, the 
Premier muat either be a Sikh or a Hindu/' 

Sj. Jai PfAkABh Narniii, the Socialist leader, giving his impressions of hie 
tour of the Punjab, said, “The present disturbances in the Punjab were carefully 
planned and were part of a conspiracy to instal the Muslim League in office 
BB a Btep towards the final installation of Pakistan. Among other participants 
in this conspiracy are assuredly Governor Jenkins and his Biitish colleagues 
iu the province." 

22nd. Lord Louis Mountbutten, Viceroy and Governor-General designate arrived 
in New Delhi from London. 

Mr. M. A. Jinuab, in a message from Bombay, appeaUd to the Muslims in 
India to observe “Pakistan Day" on March 2‘6 strictly in a peaceful manner 
and in complete co opera ion with the authorities and thus maintain perfect 
law and order. 

The Congress Constitution Committee, appointed by the A.I.C.C., which met 
in Lucknow, under the presidentship of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, recom¬ 
mended that Congress should ordinarily meet every three years, all Congress 
elections should be triennial and the Working Committee should consist of 21 
members instead of 16 at present. 

Khan Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Mamdot, leader of the Muslim League 
Parliamentary party in the Punjab, had a two-hour interview with Sir Khizr 
Hyat Khan Tiwana. 

Fresh disturbances, including looting, arson and desecration of places of 
worship broke out in Hazara District iu the Frontier. A 24-hour curfew was 
imposed on the affected areas. 

2Srd. The Inter-Asian Relations Conference began its historic session in New 
Delhi. Two-hundred ancl fifty delegates representing the various Asian countries 
attended the opening plenary session. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, inaugurating the Aainn Relations Conference, said 
that in this atomic age Asia will have to function effectively in the maintenance 
of peace." Explaining the objectives of the Conference, Pandit Nehru said, 
“It is not cf the past that we are going to think but rather of the future! 
That future, we hope, will be greater even than the past. It will not be a 
future for Asia alone but for the world, for, wo do not meet to form a new 
Asian bloc of nations against others but rather to co-operate with all the 
nations of the world and help in furthering the cause of peace and freedom." 

Viscount Wavoll accompanied by Lady Wavell left New Delhi for 
London. 

The New Congress Ministry of Madras assumed office. The following were 
elected members of the Cabinet:—Pj. O. P. Rsmaawamy Reddiar, Dr. T, 8, S. 
Rajin, Dr. P. Bubbaroyan, Sj. M. Bhakt' ava^Balam, SJ. B. Gopala Reddy, 
Bj. K. Chandraraouli, Bj. H. Bitorama Reddi and Bj. K. Madbava Menon. 

In her presidential address at the Asian Relations Conference, Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu referred to Asia's resurgence and explained that Asia stood for common 
ideal of peace—not the peace of negation or snrrender, but “the peace of a militant 
creative human spirit that rises to exaltation." 

S. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member, addressing the l6th. Bession of the 
U. P. Depreesed Class League conference at Cawnpore, said, “Harijans have 
beeu kept suppressed for long and the time ha3 now come when justice should 
be done to them.” 

24tli. The two-day plenary session of the Inter-Asian Relations Conference 
concluded after messages wishing success of the conference from various countriea 
of the east were read out. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the Conference on behalf of India, 
referred to the essential unity between the various countries of Asia and their peoples 
and hoped that out of the loundations laid at the conference would grow “that 
great tree of Asian unity and out of that again will grow something even 
greater—world peace based on world freedom. 

Lord Mountbatteii was aworn in as Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
at the Viceroy's House, NewDelhi by Sir Patrick Spens, Chief Justice of India. 
In a short speech immediately after the sweaiing-in ceremony, Lord Mountbatten 
stressed the need for reaching a solution within the next few months and promised 
his readiness to help those who worked towards this end. He further appealed 

7 
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to everv one to avoid ‘‘any word or action which mi(;ht lead to bitternesB or add to 
the toil of innocent victims. 

Id the Central AeHembly, the Finance Member, S. Liaqiiat Ali Khan moved for 
conBideration of the Finance Bill. 

Ootnmunal riot broke out in Girgaon diHtrlct in the Puniib. IleBidre lootin^r, 
arBOD and devastation of properties, about 8 persons were killed and 12 injured 
during the day, 

The Working Committee of the All-India Majlis-c-Ahar, at its Beseion in 
liShorei paBsed a rcHolution “euggesting the revision of its policy of co operation 
with the Congress and giving it a new orientation in accordance with the spirit 
and ideal of the Muslim nation." 

Except for a few cases of stray assaults, the situalion in the Punjab was 
quiet. 

25th. The Budget estimates of the Punjab Government, published in a Gazette 
extraordinary issued from Lahore, in view of the promulgation of Section 93 
in the province, disclosed a revised surplus of Rs. 47 lukhs for the current year 
and a surplus of Rs. 12b lakhs for the year 1947-43. 

The Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, announced in the Central 
Assembly the Government's decision to accept amendments to tbs Business 
Profits 'I'ftx and iho Capital Gains Tax. 

The delegatee to the Asian Relations Conference began the group discussion 
on the various common problems facing the Asian coiiutrics. 

26tb. The Viceroy, liord Moiiutbatten invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, M. A. 
Jini^ah for talks in New Delhi. 

The Inter-Asian Relations Conference adopted a four-point report on racial 
problems and iuter-racinl migration. The report suggested that there should 
be a complete legal equality of citizens, complete religious freedom of all citizens, 
no piihlic social disqualifiLalion of any racial group and equality before law of 
persons of foreign origin who have settled in the couutiy. 

Addressing the Baroda Legislative Af^sembly, Sir B. L. Mitter, Dewan of 

Baroda gave the assurance th it he would work for an undivided India with a 
strong Centre. He added, ''Baroda has decided to join the Union. It ia not 
going to set up as an indeftendrnt tSiato." 

Policemen all over the Rebar Province went on a strike as a result of a clash 
between Indian troops and armed policemen which occurred in Patna. 

Communal disturbunces broke out afresh in Calcutta. Police opened fire 
neveral times. At least 12 persons were killed and ovii hundred injured during 
the day. 

27th. After a four-day debate, the Central Assombly adopted the Finance Member, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Klian's motion for consideration of the Bill to give effect to 

the ffnaiioial proposals of the Government for the your bcgiiining April 1,1947. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, speaking at a reception in Bombay, called for a truce on 

the basis of Pakistan, tl\e elimination of British in India and India for Indians. 

He added, "1 am fighting for rakistan, which means I am fighting for the 
freedom of India. I am fighting for Pakistan because it is the only practical 
solution for solving the problem and the other ideal of a United India and a 
rule based on parliamentary system of Government is a vain dream and an 
impossibility. India is neither a country nor a nation, but is a score of 
nations.'* 

The Asian Relations Confermce adopted the report of the group on Cultural 
Affairs. The report referred to the need for the development of scientific research 
in Asia and. after paying tribute to Western achievements in the scientific field, 
warned the Conference against being tied to the apron strings of Europe. The 
Coiiferenoe also discussed a scheme for setting np a Culturai and tScientific 
Asian Organisation with a permanent soeretary to promote scientific and cultural 
collaboration and suggested that a school of Asian studies be set up for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Jinnah accepted the Viceroy's invitation to meet him in New Delhi. 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking on the Fi on tier policy, said in the Central 
Assembly that Free India could not approach the Frontier on the same terms 
as the British Government had done in the past. He added, "Our whole 
approach to the problem has to be in a friendly and oo-operativs way and not 
based on hush money and the like, but rather on spending money, on remov¬ 
ing their economic aifficuUies and improving their standards.*' 
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There was no marked chani^B in the riot Bituaiion in Calcutta. Four peraons 
were killed and 30 others injured in stray incidents that occurred in the northeror 
eaaieru and central parts of the city. 

28th. The Central Assembly passed the Finance Member’s Bill without a 
division. 

Five new MinisLerl of the Madras Cabinet were sworn In by the Governor 
of Madras. They were—Sj. T. S. Avinaabilin^^ain CheUiar, Mr, Denial Thomas, 
Sj. V. Kurmayya, Sj. Kala Venkita Riio, and Sj. A. V. SheLty. 

Prof. Abdul B»ii, President of the Hehar Provincial ConsrcHs Committee, was 
shot dead at Rhasrupur, about 18 miles east of Patna. 

U. E. the Viceroy invited the Governors of all provinces and tlm Governor- 
designate of Assam to a Conference in New Delhi to be held in April, 

Dinturbancos, incladin^< several cases of rioting, ar8.)n assaults and bomb¬ 
throwing continued in Calcutta. Unotiicial estimates of casualties for the day 
were 10 killed and 300 others injured. Troops were culled out as a precautionary 
measure. 

29lh. The fiiter-Asian R^^^Utions Conference discussed the Group Reports on the 
transition from colonial to national economy, and agricultural and industrial 
reconstruction. The first report centred round the role of foreign capital in 
Asian cjuntriea and r-xprc^s^id t ie view, that in order to bring about the 
transition from the colonial to the national economy, it is necessary that the 
State should bo able to free ilsolf of the dominance of foreign political influence 
and of foreign capital and personnel. 

Mr. Ghaznnfar Ali Khan, Health Member, in a stahment demanded that the 
Governor of the Pun] ib should either allow the leader of the Muslim League in 
the provincial Assembly to form a iVliiiistry or dissolve the Legislature ana hold 
fresh edeclioiifl. 

'The Council of State begun general disciisBioii on the Finance Bill. 

The keeping in niieyance of central suhskiios to Bengal pending a decision as 
to whether the Prtivinco was to be partitioned or not was urgtd by Sj, S. K. Roy 
Choudhry, in the Council of S nte. He also suggc-ited that the provincial Governor 
should forthwith be ai^kcd to set up regional and zonal Minisliiee in Bengal. 

The riot aiiualion in Oalcuttn considerably deieriorutod as a result of further 
incidents. Unofficial esiimatrs of the casualties were 18 dead and over JOO 
others injured during the day. 

80th. The decision to start a civil disobedience movement in all the districts 
of Assam was officially taken by the Working Committee of the Assam 
Provincial Muslim League, at its meeting in Bhillong. 

Mahatma Gandhi left Patna for New Delhi in rcBponse to the invitation 
from the Viceroy. 

The riot situation in Calcutta showed no signs of improvements. Wide-scale 
looting, arson, murder etc. continued unabated throughout the day. Trouble 
also spread to the suburbs. Police and Military opened fire several times. 16 
persons were killed and over 150 injured. 

Communal disturbances broke out in Bombay, Ranchi and Cawnporo. Un¬ 
official estimates put the number of casual lies in Bombay as 40 dead and 137 
injured. The Governor of Bomb,iy promulgated a state of Emergency in the 
city. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Chamber of Princes, which met in 
Bombay, made an exhaustive survey of the political development in the country 
and also considered the future course of action to be adopted by the States in 
the light of the British Government's statement of February 20, fixing the 
date of transfer of power to Indian handB. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay under 
the presidency of the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Slst. Mahatma Gandhi arrived in New Delhi and had an inteiview with 
the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten and Lady Mountbatten. 

.The Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes commended 
• to the States’ Constitutional Advisory Committee for acceptance, the suggestion 
made by the Committre of Ministers of the Chamber for a round table con¬ 
ference of the major political parties including Indian States. 'J’he Conference 
was suggested by the Ministers to bring about a speedy and satisfactory settle¬ 
ment of the points in dispute and to reach a measure of accord with the 
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future administrative machinery in India on essential end vital matters like 
Defence and Communicationa. . t- j 

The Council of State passed without a division the Finance Bill and 

adjourned till April 3, 1947. ... j u a ai. in* 

hardar Baldev Singh, Defence Member, replying to a debate on the Finance 
Bill in the Council of State, outlined the Government’s plan for the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the Armed Forces and declared that steps were being adopted to take 
over Defence along with the transfer of power. , . 

Rioting in Calcutta continued unchanged. At least 10 persons were killed 
and 44 others injured in incidents during the day. BuBiuess life of the city 
remained completely paralysed. 


April 1947 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Asian Relations Conference. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Maliasabha Conference urged the 
immediate partition of Bengal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah met the Viceroy at New Delhi. 

Prominent Hindu and Sikh loaders of the Punjab demanded the 
partition of the province. 

Acharya Kripalani. the Congress President, met the Viceroy. 

Communal trouble flared up in Amritsar. 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly adjourned 
sine die. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed tho annual session of the 
A. I. Manufacturers* Organisation in New Delhi. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah issued a joint appeal denouncing 
violence. 

A. two-day Conference of provincial Governors opened in New 
Delhi. 

The Budget Session of the Council of State adjourned sine die. 

Lord Listowel succeeded Lord Pethic Lawrence as the Secretary 
of State for India. 

The 6tb. annual session of the A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
met in Madras under the presidentship of Sj. Devadas Gandhi. 

The annual session of the A. I. States’ People’s Conference opened 
at Gwalior, with Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya presiding. 

Wide Scale communal trouble were reported from the frontier 
province. 

Sj. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member, inaugurated the Indian Labour 
Conference in New Delhi. 

Communal disturbancas broke out in Calcutta. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, in a statement, appealed to the Indian 
Princes to join the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, urged the creation 
of an “united, undivided Sovereign Bengal.*’ 

The third preliminary session of the Indian Constituent Assembly 
opened in Now Delhi with representatives of eight Indian States. 

The Viceroy made a tour of the riot-affected areas of the Frontier 
province. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement, denounced the demand for the 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal a sinister move actuated 

by spite and bitterness.’* 

The decision of the British Government on the compensation of 
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members of the Secretary of State's services in India was announced 
simultaneously in London and New Delhi. 

Itt. The second Gandhi-Mountbatten meeting took place in New Delhi. The 
interview lasted over 2 hours. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Asian Relations Conference^ urged the 
delegates assembled to work for the realisation of ‘'One World.” He said, “I 
would not like to live if it was not one world. I would like to see that dream 
realised in my life time.” Gandhiji also expressed the hope that the Conference 
would meet yearly or once in two or three years, preferably in India. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed a resolution recommending to the 
Government to convey to the Constituent Assembly the opinion that ‘‘redistri¬ 
bution of provinces on a linguistic basis is a necessary preliminary to the 
evolution of an integral Constitution for India and that this question should, 
therefore, be considered early.” 

The Central Assembly passed without a division the Business Profits Tax 
Bill as amended by the Finance Member. 

The situation in Calcutta remained unchanged. Stray assaults and arson con¬ 
tinued throughout the day. 

2nd. The Asian Relations Conference concluded its session in New Delhi. The 
Conference decided to set up a permanent A^ian Relations Organisation and 
elected a Provincial General Council with two representatives from each of the 
participating countries. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was unanimously elected 
President of the Council. It was also provisionally decided that the next 
session of the Conference would be held in 1049 in China. 

Mahatma GRndhi, addressing the Asian Relations Conference, said : ‘^East 
must conquer Wesi by the message of truth and love.” 

A Conference of the rulers of Indian States in Bombay, convened by the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal, adopted a reso¬ 
lution ratifying the agreement reached between the Negotiating Committee of 
the Priucts Chamber and the Constituent Assembly, The resolution gave 
freedom to the individual states to go into the Constituent Assembly ‘^at any 
time judged appropiate by the States concerned.” 

The third interview between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy lasted 2 hours. 

A deputation of Bengal members of the Central Legislature waited ou 
Mahatma Gandhi and placed before him the case for the creation of a separute 
autonomous province in Bengal within the Indian Union. 

With the exception of a few incidents, the situation in Calcutta was com¬ 
paratively quiet. Tension prevailed everywhere. 

3rd. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, speaking at Ahnicdabad, in reply to Mr. Jinuah’s 
recent speech reaftirning the demand of Pakistan, characterised the theory of 
Pakistan as a “huge joke” and a “chid’s play” and decLred that it could be 
attained only on the basis of justice and not by force of arms or the sword. 
He added that the Congress was always prepared to refer the issue to arbita- 
tion. Appealing to the Princes to join the Constituent Asswmbly, fc?ardar Patel 
warned them against a policy which might alienate the sympathies of the 
people. 

prominent Sikh leaders and legislators of the Punjab met in Lahore and 
unanimously demanded the Partition of the Punjab ‘‘as the only solution to the 
present deaalock in the Province.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru announced in the Central Assembly that the 
Government of India proposed to place before the judges of the Federal Court 
the case of Indian National Army prisoners. 

Calcutta was quiet. 

4th. Dr. Sultan Sjahrir. the Indonesian Prime Minister, in a broadcast from 
New Delhi, said, “We are confident that India will soon overcome all her 
troubles—internal as well as external—and win her freedom without being 
plunged into disorder and suffering.” 

The fifth and last meeting between the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten and 
Mahatma Gandhi concluded in New Delhi. 

The Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee re¬ 
solved that ‘‘if His Majesty's Government contemptate handing over its power’to 
the existing Government of Bengal, which is determined to the formation into 
a separate sovereign state and which by its composition is a communal party 
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Governmont, Buch portions of Bengal ns are desirous of remaining within the 
Union of India should be allowed to remain so and be formed into a separate 
province within the Union of India*’. I he Committee also urged the setting 
up of a regional Ministry in the interim period pending final transfer of 
power. 

Mr. N. C. C'ha'terjce, in his presiden ial address at the S day session of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha Conference at Tarakeswar, said, ‘‘Our 
demand for me partition of Bengal is prompted by the desire to prevent 
disint gration of ihe n&tionalist element, to preserve Bengal’s culture and to 
secure a homeland for the Hindus of B ngal which wid coristitute a national 
State as a part of India and will afford protection to the minority in Eastern 
Bengal.'* 

5th. Mr. Jinnah, President of ihe A. I. Muslim League, met the Viceroy, Lord 
Mountbatten at New Delhi. 

'Ihe Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference authorized Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookberjee to constitute a Council of Action to take efc ps for the establishment 
of a separate homeland for the Hindus of Bengal in collaboration with all 
nationalist elements in the country. 

he I'BBcrtion that on the restoration of normal and peaceful atmosphere, the 
Sik iB will be prepared to enter iu'.o neg otiation on the basis of division of the 
Punjab, which now seemed to be the o/dy solution both for long term and 
interim arrangements, was made by Bard^r Swaran Bingh, leader of the Panthic 
party in the I unjab Assembly and B&rdar Ujjal Bingh, Member of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, in a pivss interview at l ahora. 

<ith. Maba'ina Gsudhi began his 24 hour fast in New Delhi “for the sake of 
vindicating Bwaraj through Hindu Muslim unity.” 

Mr. B, Kher, Premier of Bombay, laid the foundation stone of the 
National Cht^mi al Laboratory at Poona. 

A proposal that 100 000 volunteers should be enrolled by June 30 to carry on 
a campaign for the cstnblishment of a separate homchind for Hiiuius in Bengal 
was adopted at the conference of Bt iigal Hindus at its concluding session. 

I he Conference also urged that a committee of experts should be appointed to 
delimit the boundaries of the proposed Hindu province of Bfngal and also 
staled that the Constituent Assembly should appoint a Boundary Commission 
to settle the frontier and frame a constitution for the new province which 
would f ji’in a part of the Indian Union. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah met H. E. the Viceroy for the second time. 

The hope “that prospects of a Self-Government for India \ull begin to improve 
at once if the political leaders thought aud talked less of the power they waut 
to secure and more of the great responsibilities which they have to assume 
shortly in order to protect the life, honour aud liberty of the 4U0 millions of 
their countrymen and to raise 90 percent of them from their miserable sub 
merged condition in the scale of humaniiy”, was exi ressed by Sir Abdur Rahim, 
former President of the Central Lfg'Blaiive Assembly at New Delhi. 

7lh. The Central Assembly passed the Income-Tax Act ( Amendment ) Bill and 
the Capital Gains lax Bill as reported by the Select Oommilteo. 

The third meeting between Mr. Jinnah and the Viceroy lasted over 2 hours. 

A clarion call to the Harijans of India to align themselves wholly with the 
Congress during the critical days when power was being transferred by the 
British Government and not lo commit political harakiri by co-operating with 
the Muslim League, was made by {?j. H. J. Khandekar, M. l. a. (C. P.), presi¬ 
ding over the 10th annual scssiou of the All-India Depressed ClaBses 
League held at Pa*na. He addid. “Those of us who are still flirting ^vith 
the Muslim League in the hope that something will turn out by such co-opera¬ 
tion, have to cast off wisdom to the winds. If Mr. Jinnah says to us that we 
should not seek quislings in Muslim camps, we must be equally emphatic in our 
demand t^iat he should seek noue a,mong the Harijans.” 

In his inaugural address at the Kosi Sufferers’ Conference at Bhagalpur, 
Sj. C. H. Bliubba, member for works, mineB and power, outlined the main 
features of the Kosi project of the Government of India. 

8th. The Central Assembly passed the Rubber (Production and Marketing) 
Bill aa reported by the select committee, the Bill to further amend the Reserve 
Bank of India Act and the Bill further to amend the Tariff Act 1934 and the 
Bu|j;ar lodugtry (protection) Act 1932, 
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Commenting on the partition agitation in the province, Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Chief Minister of Bengal, in an interview, said : “I have always 
held the view that Bengal cannot be partitioned. I am in favour of an united 
and greater Bengal.” 

Addressing the fifth session of the All-India Local Self-Government Con¬ 
ference at New Delhi, Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit declared, “Jhere can be no 
political ftecdom worth the name if its roots are not laid in the narrow circle 
of local self-government.” Mrs. Pandit stressed the need of associ^iting 
the common man with the administration of the country. The future, she 
said, should lay in the hmids of the people and not with any leader however 
eminent he might bp. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah had a further interview with the Viceroy. 

The situation in Calcutta deteriorated as a result of fresh recrudescence of 
communal trouble. 

Mr. Jinnah met the Viceroy for the fifth time. 

The Council of State passed the Business Profits Tax Bill. 

The Dewan of Cochin, in an interview, announced the States' participation 
in the working of the Constitiicrit Assembly. 

Calcutta remained unchanged. 

lOlh, The Congress President, Acharya Kripalani met H. E. the Viceroy at 
New Delhi. 

Mr. Jinnah had his sixth interview with Lord Moiintbatten. 

The Central Assembly parsed the Bill to amend the Indian Coinage Act. 
The Bill authorised the Government to issue nickel rupee coins in .place of 
the quaternary silver rupee. 

lu his post prayer speech, Mahatma Gandhi reiterated his faith in the good 
intentions of the British Government and the Viceroy, J.ord Mountbatten. 
saying, “British Government are sincere and the Viceroy has come with a good 
and sincere heart. 

Mr. Henry F. Grady, the first U. S. Ambassador-designate to India, declared 
at Washington, ‘ India h^s a great future, but the key to that future is the 
elimination of communal strife and the development of co-operation among all 
her people. Her strength and the basis of her progress as well as the realisa¬ 
tion of her great destiny lie in national unity.” 

Except for a few stray incidents, Calcutta was quiet. 

Util. Eleven representatives from Bengal to the OentiJ^l Legislature submitted to 
the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatt^>n a memorandum “asking for the constitution 
of a separate autonomous province in West and North Bengal within the 
Indian Union.” It also lequeeied the Viceroy to install iramedia;ely as an 
interim and transitional arrangement, two regional administrations wiih 
separate ministries under a common Governor for the two parts of the exist¬ 
ing province of Bengal as an immediate step to prevent more ‘ bluod-shed and 
chaos” in Calcutta and other parts of Bengal. 

Mr. J. N. Mandal, Law Member, introduced into tha Central Assembly the 
Hindu Code Bill which reproduc^ed the draft Hindu code prepared by the 
Hindu Law Committee. The Bill aimed at providing uniformity in all 
branches of Hindu law for all provinces and for all sections. 

The Council of Htate passed the Ucserve Bank Act (Amendment) Bill 
de-linking the rupee from sterling, whereby the rupee becomes an independent 
currency taking its place in its own right among the currcnck'S of nations which 
are members of the Iiiternauonul Monetary Fund. 

In the Central Assembly, Pandit Jawahaiial Nehru, Member for External 
Affairs, moved a resolution recommending ratification of the Peace Treaties 
with Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland signed in Paris on 
February 10, 1947 by fc^ir Samuel Runganadhan, High Comraissioiur for India 
in London, on behalf of India. 

Maulana Tayyebullah, President of the Assam Provincial Congress Commi¬ 
ttee, in a press interview^ characterised the Muslim League movement of “invasion 
of Assam’ as a move symptomatic of utter political frustration.*’ 

There was a sudden recrudescene of'communal trouble in Amritsar. Police 
opened fire at several places. About 16 persons were killed and 46 others injured 
during the day. A 24-hour curfew was imposed on the city. 

12th. Dr. R^endra Prasad, Food Member, speaking at Bombay, expressed 
the hope that freedom was near at hand, the unity of India would be main- 
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tained, and that all sections of the people would stand solidly united behind 
the Constituent Assembly. Referring lo the League’s demand for division of 
India, he said, “If. as desired, we have but to divide our country, wejhave also to 
consider the question of dividing those areas where Hindus are in a minorityi 
as we have to divide Bengal and the Punjab.” 

The Budget session o£ the Central Legislative Assembly adjourned sine die 
after passing a number of official Bills. 

The situation in Amritsar improved slightly although si ray assaults and arson 
continued throughout the day. 

13lh Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a Jallianwallah Bagh day meeting in 
New Delhi, said, “Time lias now come when we should decide one ^ay or the 
other. The urgency of the time requires that responsible persons of various 
political parties should sit round a table and make a final decision. He added, 
‘‘We do not want to compel any province or portion of the country to join 
Pak Stan or IJindusthan, If parts of Bengal and the Punjab want to separate, 
no one can compel them the other way.” 

Addressing the Hindusthan Mazdoor 8cvak Sangh at Bombay, Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, Labour Member, gave an assurance that the Governments both at the 
Centre and in the provinces sincerely desired better conditions for w^orkers. 
He advised the workers to form an united, solid and strong front so that no 
employer or Government dared refuse their rightful demands. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided over the annual general meeting of the Muslim 
League party in the Central Legislature. 

The food position in India was reviewed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food 
Member, at a press conference in Bombay. He said, “ Jhe food situation in the 
country at this time is somewhat easier than what it was last year about 
this time; but it is not free from anxiety. 

14th. '1 he need for rapid industrialisation of India was stressed by Pandit 
Ja^ahurlal Nehru, while inaugurating ihe 7th annual session of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation in New Delhi. Referring to the demand for a 
declaration of the Government’s attitude towards nationalisation, Pt. Nehru 
said that he could not fix any date for such an announcement, because they 
WfTe now in a peculiar state of transition and crisis and were confronted with 
hundreds of urgent problems requiring solution. Pandit Nehru also disclosed 
the Government’s decision to set up a “t-cientific Man-power Committee” to 
ensure that no scientific or technical talent in the country was wasted. 

An appeal to Congressmen all over the country to unite and face the most 
critical period lying ahead was made by Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel at Bombay. 
Harder Patel added that the time had arrived when the Congress had to settle 
its differences with ihe Muslim League one way or the other. He appealed to 
the League not to look to Britain tor conceding its demand of Pakistan, but 
lo reach a settlement with their fellow-countrymen in a constructive spirit. 

Mahatma Gandhi returned to Behar from New Delhi. 

The riot situation in Amritsar was quiet. 

ISih. The Council of State passed the Bill to amend the Indian Coinage Act 
enabling the Government to issue nickel rupee coins. 

On H. K. the Viceroy's initiative and request, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah issued a joint appeal denouncing violence. The following declara¬ 
tion was signed by them and authori; ed for publication:—‘We deeply deplore 
the recent acts of lawlessness and violence that have brought the utmost disgrace 
on the fair name of India and the greatest misery to the innocent people, 
irrespective of who were the aggressors and who were the victims.” 

“We denounce for all time ine use of force to achieve political ends, and we 
call upon all the communities of India, to wha ever persuasion they may 
belong, not only to refrain from acts of violence and disorder, but also to 
avoid both in speech and in writing, any inci'ement to such acts.” 

A two-day conference of the Governors of the provinces opened in New 
Delhi at the Viceroy’s House to discuss the problems arising out of the British 
Government’s recent declaration. All the Governors, with the exception of the 
Governor of Bengal, who was represented by Bir Akbar Hydari, Governor- 
designate of Assam, were present at the Conference. 

The Government of India released a resolution on the report of the Ports 
(Technical) Commiitee published in May, 1046 

Mrs. Pearl B. Buck, the noted American author, declared at New York, 
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‘‘There is more hope of uaity betweea Muslims and the Hindus in India than 
there is between the Left and the Bight in China. Unless India can act with 
leadership in the East and for the world, there will be no opposing voice any¬ 
where to-day to the narrow nationalism and the inhuman political cteed, 
which I see in the West." 

t6th. The two-day iconferenco of Provincial Oovernors under the presidentship 
of Lord Mountbatten. concluded its deliberations in New Delhi. 

A resolution deploring the severe fresh taxation plaeed upon the industries in 
the recent budget and recommending to the Government of India to appoint 
forthwith an independent committee of which the commercial and industrial 
community of India should find adequate representation in order to fully examine 
the present taxation policy with particular reference to the effects of direet and 
indirect taxation on the future industrialisation of India, was adopted by the 
A. I. Manufacturers’ Organisation Conference in New Delhi, 

The Council of dtate endorsed the joint appeal issued by Mshatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah denouncing acts of lawlessness and violence in the country. 

The'standing committee of the All-India States' People’s Oouferonce, which met In 
New Delhi under the presidency of Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramayya, diseussed a 
number of draft resolutions to be placed before the annual session to be held 
in Gwalior. 

A two-day Conference of Provincial and States' Labour Ministers opened in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of Sj. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member, 
Government of India. 

The Budget session of the Council of State adjourned sine die after passing a 
number of official Bills. 

Addressing a public meeting at Surat, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel renewed his 
appeal to the Muslim League to consider the Congress invitation quickly and 
send its repiesentatives for direct talks with the Congress to settle the various 
issues arising out of the British decision to withdravv from India. ‘’Otherwise,*' 
he said, ’*we may no be ready to receive power in 19I8 and while posterity may 
look upon the British Haj ss Ram Raj, the British themselves may consider 
they could stay in India for some more time. 

17th. The Congress President, Acharya Kripalani had a 75 minutes' interview 
with the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten. Khwaja Nazimuddin, Deputy Leader of 
the Muslim League party in the Central Assembly also met the Viceroy. 

It WAS officially announced in London that Lord Fethic Lawrence has 
resigned as Secretary of IState for India and Burma snd Lord Listowell would 
succeed him. 

A resolution stressing the need for redristribulion of provinces on a linguistic 
basis and recommending to the Government to convey this opinion to the 
Constituent Assembly was moved by Dr. P. ISubbaroyan, Minister of Law, in 
the Madras Assembly. The resolution called for the early appointment of a 
Boundary Oommission or Commissions for the delimitation of the boundaries of 
these linguistic provinces, especially Tamilnad, Karnatak and Andhra. 

idir. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, in a press statement, 
welcomed the “significant and timely" joint appeal for peace issued by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and said that the only chance of resolving the present 
political deadlock is the immediate summoning of a Round Table Conference 
consisting of top -ranking leaders of the Oougress, the Muslim League, Sikhs, the 
Ghristians and the States’ repref>entativeB. 

The text of the correspondence between the general secretaries of the Congress 
and the Muslim League, regarding the Congress invitation to the League for a 
joint discussion was released to the press by Sj. Shanker Rao Deo. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, former president of the Central Legislative Assembly, 
in a statement, suggested that the implementation of the Cabinet Mission plan 
of Ma^ 16 by the Viceroy would be the best solution of the problem in India 
to-day and a move to that effect would have a popular backing in the country. 

18lh. Presiding over the 6th session of the All-India Newspaper Editon' 
Conference at Madras, Sj. Devadas Gandhi stressed the responsibility of the 
Press in India in the period of transition through which the country was passing 
and urged the newspapers to concentrate on printing the word that will sooth and 
help and eliminate everything which will irritate and hinder. He added, “In 
the peculiar circumstances of the country the Press may easily be regarded as 
coming next to the Army itself as an instrument of order and security. 

8 
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Dr. Pfttfcabhai Sitaramayya, presiding over the annual session of the All-India 
States’ t'eople’s Conference which opened at Gwalior, said, ' The need of the hour 
is a forthright declaration of immediate responsible Government in the largest 
States—not more than ten or twelve in number—such as Cochin has declared, 
with a time-limit for the fulfilment of the declaration just as the British 
Government have adopted with regard to India.*’ 

Master Tara Singh, Bardar Baldev Bingh and Giahi Kartar Singh met H. E. 
the Viceroy and presented before him the Sikh point of view with regard to 
the division of the Punjab. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the A. I. States’ People’s Conference, 
declared that any vState which did not come into the Constituent Assembly 
now would be treated as a hostile State by the country. He added, “our aim 
at the moment is to liberate whatever part of India we can and we then deal 
with the question.of getting independence for the rest. India’s march towards 
freedom would brook no more obstruction.” 

The Viceroy had a joint discussion with Pandit Nehru, Sir Olaf Caroe, 
Governor of the Punjab and Dr. Khan Bahcb, the Frontier Premier on the 
general situation in the N. W. F. Province. 

A communique issued by the Frontier Government reported widc-scale 
trouble, including arson, looting, destruction of property, forcible conversion 
etc. from the districts of Dcra Ismail Khan and Hazara. 

lOih. The plenary session of the A I. States’ People’s Conference decided to accept 
the agreement arrived at between the Negotiating Committee of the Coiisti- 
tuent Assembly and the Princes regarding the method of election of States’ 
representatives to the Constituent At^sembly. The Confer<nce passed another 
resolution reiterating the object of full respoiiBible Government in the States ns 
integral parts of an United and Free India. 

Explaining full agreement on behalf of the people of the States with the 
Objectives resolution passed by the Constituent Assembly, the resolution 
enaoreed the determination to set up an independent Republic of India in 
which all power and authority would be derived from the people. 

A vigorous plea that the Interim Government should hold back all sub¬ 
ventions for financing the post-war development programme of Bengal until 
they are satisfied that the Bengal Government are making serious efforts to 
stamp out corruption and maintaining proper accounts and have given up their 
present communal and discriminatory policy was made in a 44-page memo- 
raudum submitted by the Bengal Congress Assembly Party to Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution saying “that in view of the failure of the League Ministry in Bengal 
to tackle the critical situation in the province, the cabinet should be immediately 
dissolved and a regional ministry for West Bengal be set up as an interim 
measure, pending the partitioning of the province.” 

20th. The A. I. Newspaper Editors* Conference concluded its session after passing 
a number of resolutions. The Conference welcomed the joint appeal for commu¬ 
nal peace and harmony issued by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and called 
u^n all newspapers of the country to work for the establishment of cordial 
relations between the communities. The conference also assured M&hatma Gandhi 
of the determination of the Press to do all in its power towards the restoration 
of peaceful conditions in the country. 

The annual session of the A, I. Btates’ People’s Conference concluded after 
oassing all the resolutions as passed by the Subjects Committee. It was 
decided to hold the next session of the Conference in Hyderabad. 

Addressing the proba ioners of the All-India Administrative Training School 
at New Delhi, Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel stressed the need for discipline among 
their ranks and said that members of the services must cultivate and maintain 
an impartial and incorruptible attitude in their administration. 

Slat. Opening the Indian Labour Conference in New Delhi, Sj. Jagjivan 
Ram, Labour Member, warned workers against political strikes. He said, ' No 
Government can function if it allows the workers to be made a pawn of 
political parties interested, not in bringing about an improvement in working 
conditions consistent with the general economic conditions of the country, bu 
in securing a position of advantage for their own parties.” A report wa 
submitted to the Conference by the Labour Department of the Government osft 
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India stating that a five-year plan if as being dravvn up for the amelioration 
of labour conditions. 

The Advisory Committee of the Constituent Assembly met to-day and con¬ 
sidered the report of the Fundamental Rights Sub-Committee as amended by 
the Minorities Committee. ' 

The Standing Committee of the A. 1. N. E. C., at its meeting, announced the 
names of the personnel of the Central Press Advisory Committee. 

The apsertion that the majority of non-Muslims of Bengal were opposed to 
the partition of the province and that this could be proved by a referendum 
was made by Sj. J. N. Mondal, Law Member, in a press statement at New 
Delhi. He said that the present communal trouble was a temporary phase 
which could not last long and that a division of the province was no solution 
of the problem. It was not in the interest of the Hindus to divide 
the province and the Scheduled Castes were definitely Of^posed to partition. 

In the Bengal Assembly Mr. Fazlur Rahaman, Land Revenue Minister, 
introduced the Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy Bill, i947, which sought 
to abolish Zamindary system in the province. 

The situation in D. I. Khan (Frontier) was reported to be very acute. 
Arson, loot, murder and forcible conversions continued unabated in the villages. 
Loss to property, as estimated by the Frontier Government, was of the order 
of a few crores of rupees. 

2 2nd. The demand that immediate steps be taken to divide the Punjab into two, 
and, if necessary, into three autonomous provinces was made in a joint repre¬ 
sentation to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru by Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar and Sardar Swaran 
Singh, the leader of the Congress una Sikh Panthic parties in the Punjab 
Assembly. 

An opposition adjournment motion objecting to the Press Note issued by 
the Bengal Government imposing precensorship on all news and comments 
criticising the activities of tne police force in Calcutta was defeated by J27 to 
73 votes in the Bengal Assemhly. 

Khwaja Nazimuddin, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party in the 
Cen'ral Legislature, in a press statement at Calcutta, declared. “It is my 
considered opinion that an independent sovereign Bengal is in the best interests 
of its people, whether Muslims or Non-Muslims, and I am equally certain that 
partition of Bengal is fatal to the Bengalis as such”. 

Addressing a public meeting at New Delhi, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee 
urged that the principle of partition of Bengal must be accepted with the 
least possible delay, fcuggesting that this was the only solution to end com¬ 
munal strife in the province, he declared that even if Pakistan is not conceded 
Bengal Hindus would still demand the creation of a new province composed 
of the Hindu majority areas. 

23rd. Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of Defence, speaking on the occasion of the 
inauguration of a committee for promoting lasting friendship between Britain 
and India in London, declared, “When the end of the British rule comes in 
India, it was essential, not only for Britain but for India and the future of 
world relationships, that we should have all friendship possible continuing 
between the two countries.” Mr. R. A. Butler (conservative) expressed his 
admiration for the conduct of India’s foreign affairs by Pt. Nehru and the 
contacts he had established through the Asian Relations Conference. 

In response to an appeal by the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, a one- 
day hartal was observed in Calcutta, as a protest against the alleged excesses 
by armed Punjabi policemen in the city. 

A further meeting between the Viceroy and Mr. M. A. Jinnah took place and 
lasted over 3 hours. 

There was a sudden flare-up of communal trouble in Calcuita. About seven 
persons were killed and 31 others injured during the day. Curfew was imposed 
in several areas. 

24tta. A conference of representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League 
concluded in Shillong, after arriving at a final settlement of the dispute 
between the Congress and the League over the eviction policy of the Provincial 
Government. 

The riot situation in Calcutta took a serious turn for the worse. Mass raid, 
arson and assaults marked the day’s incidents. 
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26th. Syed All Ziheer, former member of the Interim Government, in a statement 
at Luckuovv, said tbnt the Congress by demanding the partition of the Punjab 
has virtually conceded Pakistan to other Muslini dominated areas, ignoring 
the wiciheB of a tiubBianlial minority of Muslims, HinduB and Sikhs who have 
all along h(.'ea o)3posed to Pakistan. 

An All-Bengal Auti-Pakistan Committee was formed in Calcutta with Sj. 
Sarat Chandra Bose as its President to mobilise public opinion against Pakistan 
and the partition of Bengal. 

The situation in Calcutta considcTably worsened. Stray assaults and attaoks on 
transport services formed the major part of the day's incidents. Police opened 
fire and tear gas on several occanions. About 8 persons were killed and over 
50 others injured. 

20lh. An impassiouate appeal to Indian princes to assume the role of constitu¬ 
tional rulers was made by the Maharaja of Cochin, in his inaugural address at 
the United Kerala Convention at Triebur. Headdid that as dispasBionale and 
impartial beads of Slates above party politics and religious antagonisms, lodian 
Princes had an useful function to perform in India’s future. 

Mr. M. A. Jinuah had an interview with the Viceroy for the eighth time. 
The Nawab of Bh )pal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes also met 
the Viceroy. 

Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel issued a statement from New Delhi appealing to the 
Princes and their people to take their due and honourable share in the shaping 
of India's destiny bv joining the Constituent Assembly. He also paid a tribute 
to the statement of the Maharaja of Cochin at Triehur and appealed to the 
Princes to reflect dispausionatoly on his judicious words and to follow his lead. 

The Committee of Action of the Assam Proviucial Muslim League, after two 
days’ deliberations, rejected the Bardoloi—Haadulla compromise over the eviction 
policy of the Assam Government. 

An appeal to the journalists to use their power for the greatest good of the 
people and guide public opinion along proper and healthy channels was made 
by Dr. T. S. 8. Rajan, Minister of Food and Labour, Government of Madras, 
while addressing the annual meeting of the 8. I. Journalists* Federation at 
Madras. 

There was no marked improvement in the riot Bitiiation in Calcutta. Un¬ 
official estimates of the day’s casualties were 7 dead and 40 others injured. The 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Frederick Burrows accompanied by the Finance 
Minister visited the riot-nflf^ctrd areas of the city. 

The Draft constitution of the Damodar Valley Corporation was accepted at 
the fifth Inter-Provincial Conference held in New Delhi under the presidentship 
of Sj. C. H. Bhabba, Member for Works, Mines and Power. Mr. H., S. 
Suhrawardy, Chief Minister and Sj. T. N. Miikherjce, Irrigation Minister 
represeuted Bengal, while Behar was represented by two Ministers, Sj. 
Binodananda Jha and 8j. Ramchaiita Singh. 

27th. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, addressing a press conference in New Delhi, made 
an impassioned plea for a ^'united, undivided, sovereign BengRl" which would 
be a great country, the richest and the most prosperous in India, capable of 

g iving to its people^ a high standard of living. Ho further attributed the 
emand for the partition of Bengal to a sense of impatient frustration among a 
section of the Hindus in the province and asserting that such partition would 
be suicidal even from the viewpoint of the Hindus." 

A two-front struggle, one to compel the Princes to remain within the Indian 
Union and the other to prevent the partition of India, was envisaged by the 
Bootalist leader, Sj. Jai Prakash Narain, addressing a public meeting in 
Bangalore. 

Three persons were killed and over 20 injured in incidents which continued in 
OalcuttB. 

28th. The third preliminary session of the Constituent Assembly met in New 
Delhi with representatives of eight Indian States. The States which attended 
the sesaioD were Udaipur, Baroda, Cochin, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Rewa and 
Patiala. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presented to the Assembly the report of 
the Committee of the Assembly appointed to negotiate with the Statea' 
Negotiating Committee. The report on the Union Powers Committee was 
preaented by Sir N. Gopalaswamy Ayyeogar. 

Dr. Bajendra Fcasad, addressing the Uonstituent Assembly, indicated that the 
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House must be prepared not only for a division of India but a division oi 
some provinces ancf for this the Assembly muy have to draw up a constitution 
based on such a division. He added, **Whatever the nature of the constitution 
that may have to be drafted, whether for one undivided India or only parts of 
of it. we shall see to it that it gives satisfaction to all coming atider the 
jurisdiction." 

The Viceroy, Lord Moimibatten arrived in Peshawar to review the situation 
in the Frontier. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier met Mr. Jinnah and discussed 
with him the question of partition of Bengai. 

Stray incidents continued in Calcutta on a wide scale. 

29th. Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel. Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
Constituent Asssmblyi presented to the Mouse the interim report of the 
Fundamental Rights Bub-committee. In course of his address, Sardar Patel 
said, ^'We attach great importance to the coiiHtitutioii making these rights 
justiciable, and that, in the portion of the Constitution Act dealing with the 
powers and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court suitable and adequate provision 
will have to be made to define the scope of the remedies for the enforcement of 
these fundamental rights." He also emphasised that the rights would have to 
be respected in all units of the Union as otherwise they would have no value. 

The Constituent Assembly pasFcd Sardar Patel’s motion seeking extension of 
time for the presentation of the report of the Advisory Committee on Minorities. 

By 29 to 15 votes the Bengal Legislative Council rejected the Congress 
Party’s adjournment motion on the situation created by the decision of the 
Government of Bengal imposing pre-censorship on all news and oomments 
criticising the activities of the police force in the province. 

There was no improvement in the riot sitnauon in Calcutta. Police opened 
fire on several occaeions. Fresh curfew was imposed on the most affected areas. 

80tb. The Constituent Assembly unanimously voted for the abolition of confer¬ 
ment of titles by the Indian Union. Bj. M. R. Masani’s amendment to the 
original clause as adopted by the House read : "No title shall be conferred by 
the Union. No citizen shall accept any title from any foreign State. No 
person holding any office of profit or trust under the State shall, without the 
consent of the Union Government, accept any present, emolumoots, office or 
title or any kind from any Foreign State.” 

Denouncing the demand for a partition of the Punjab and Bengal as "a 
sinister move actuated by spite and bitterness,” Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared at 
New Delhi, ‘T do hope that neither the Viceroy nor His Majesty’s Government 
will fall into this trap and commit a grave error.” Mr. Jinnah also reiterated 
his demand for the creation of a Moslem National State consisting of the six 
provinces. 

The Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten returned to Delhi from Rawalpindi after con¬ 
cluding his tour of the N. W. F. P. 

The decision of the British Government on the compensation of members of 
the Indian Services, whose careers will be effected by the transfer of power 
was announced in both the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 

In the Constituent Assembly, H. E. the Viceroy made a statement on the 
compensation for premature termination of the services of members of ihe 
Secretary of States’ services in India and to regular oflicerB and British warrant 
officers of Indian armed forces. 

Among pome of the terms announced both in London and New Delhi, were:_ 

(i) Compensation would not be ordinarily permissible to those who retire 
before the date of final transfer of power, (ii) Indian members of the services, 
except in certain specified cases, will not be eligible for compensation, (iii) 
Compensation should be payable to such Indian officers as are not invited to 
continue to serve after the transfer of power or those who can satisfy the 
Governor-General that their actions in course of duty have damaged iheir pros¬ 
pects or unsatisfactory appointments arc oflfered them and finally those who can 
show that they have legitimate cause for anxiety regarding their future in the 
province where they are serving. 

Mahatma Gandhi returned to Delhi from Patna. With the exception of a 
lew incident s, Calcutta was comparatively quiet, 
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The CoDgress Working Committee met at Bhangi Colony, New Delhi. 

The Indian Constituent Assembly adjourned sine die. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress, a new central or¬ 
ganisation of labour, was formed ih New Delhi. 

Sir Akbar Hydari was sworn in as Governor of Assam. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with Mr. M. A. Jinnah in New 
Delhi for nearly 3 hours. 

The Viceroy summoned a conference of Congress, Muslim League 
and Sikh representatives in Now Delhi on June 2 to announce H. M. 
G.*s plan for transfer of power. 

The Governor of Bengal prorogued the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose conferred with 
Mahatma Gandhi over the creation of a sovereign State of Bengal. 

Communal disturbances broke out in Lahore. 

The Viceroy was invited by H. M. G. to the United Kingdom for 
final discussions on the question of transfer of power. 

The report of the Central Pay Commission was announced in 
New Delhi. 

The Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten had continued discussions with 
the British Premier, Mr Attlee in London. 

Wide-scale communal trouble flared up in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement, demanded a corridor between 
Eastern and Western Pakistan. 

The main British Cabinet-Viceroy talks concluded in London. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru characterised Mr. Jinnah's demand for 
a corridor as completely “unrealistic.” 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Member, urged the division of the 
Indian Armed Forces in case the division of the country is effected. 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru visited the riot-affected areas of the Punjab. 

H. E. the Viceroy returned to New Delhi from London. 

Mr. V. V. Giri was appointed as the Indian Representative in 
Ceylon. 

The text of correspondence between Pandit Nehru and F. M. Smuts 
on the question of Indians in S, Africa was released to tho press. 

A bi-lateral air transport agreement between the Government of India 
and the Netherlands was signed in New Delhi. 

1st. The Constituent Assembly nassed the clause relating to religious freedom 
without a debate. Sardar Vallaohbhai Patel accepted an amendment moved 
by bj. K. M. Munshi to the original clause. The clause adopted by the 
House read: ‘'All persons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to profess, practice and propagate religion—subject to 
public order, morality or health and the other provisions of this chapter. 
Other clauses passed were freedom of cOi.imerce between units of the Indian Union, 
non-employment of children below 14 in mines and factories and safe-guarding of 
the cultural and educational rights of minorities. 

The Congress Working Committee met at the Bhangi Colony in New Delhi 
and discussed the nolitical situation in the country, the disturbances and their 
background and tne agitation for the division of the Punjab and Bengal. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting. 

2nd. The Constituent Assembly adjourned sine die after passing the remaining 
five olauses in the interim report oa the Fundamental Rights. The President, 
Dr* Rajendra Prasad made a suggestion that the constitution framed by the 
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Afifiembly should be written in Hiadusthani and English. The House endorsed 
the suggestion. 

A convention of Hindu and Sikh members of the Punjab Assembly, the 
Central Asueinbly, and the Constituent Assembly, met in New Delhi under the 
chairmanship of Ch Lahiri Singh, former Minister of the Punjab and prepared 
a draft memorandum on the partition of the Punjab, to be submitted to ihe 
Congress Working Committee. 

A deputation from Bengal, which waited on the Congress Working Commi¬ 
ttee, presented a memorandum to the Committee, explaining the case for the 
creation of a separate province for West Bengal inclusive of the port of 
Calcutta, ' which consisted of nearly 77 percent Hindu population. 

The Congress Working Committee further considered the situation in the 
N. W. F P. with particular reference to the reported desire of the authorities 
to hold fresh eleetions in the province. 

Mr. Jinuah had another interview with the Viceroy. 

8rd. The decision to form a new central organisation of labour, known as the 
“Indian National Trade Union Congress’* was taken at a meeting of the Central 
Board of the Hindus-han Mazdoor Sevak Sangh held in New Delhi iindtr the 
presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Tiie liquiduiioD of the t^ecretary of State's services in India was discussed in 
New Delhi at a meeting of eight Congress Provincial Ministers, presided over 
by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Characterising Mr. Jinnah’s claim for Assam as a homeland for the Muslima 
as ‘'nothing short ot a fanlasy,” Mr. Gopinalh Bardoloi, Assam Premier, declared, 
“Unless we are expected to assume Mr. Jinnah'a dream as realities and his 
wishes as facts, 1 can’t find any logic for his claim to regard Assam as the 
national homeland for the Muslims.” 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Youth Congress adopted a 8-point 
programme to enlarge Its activities on all fronts—physical, social, cultural, 
political etc.—to build up the youth of India in accordance with tbe Gandhian 
ideology. 

4tb. The Congress Working Committee concluded its S-day session and adjourned 
sine die. 

Sir Akbar Hydari was sworn in as the new Governor of Assam. 

Mahatma Gandhi bad 90 minutes* interview with H. R the Viceroy, when tbe 
communal situation in the Frontier, Assam, Bengal and tbe Punjab was discussed. 
Mr. Jiiinah and Mr. Liaquat Ali Klian also met the Viceroy. 

Acbarya Jugal Kishore, general secretary of tbe Congress, and Dewan Gbamanlal, 
who toured the Frontier, issued a report on the League agitation in the Frontier. 
In their statement they said,'4t is not tbe Ministry that should be dismissed: 
but the Governor, Sir Olaf Caroe and the officials who look to him for support and 
who have failed in preseiviDg law and order. 

5th. Pandit Jawsharlal Nehru and Sardar Vallablibbai Patel were elected ehairmen of 
the two Committees of the Constituent Assembly appointed to draft the principles 
for the Union Constitution and the model Provincial Constitution respeetively. 

Tbe constitution of the newly formed Indian National Trade Union Congress was 
unanimously adopted at a conference of workers which met iu New Delhi under 
tbe presidentship of Sardar Patel. 

The Working Corannittee of the Assam Provincial Congress Committee met in 
Gauhati under the presidentship of Mr. Muhammad Tayebulla to discuss the latest 
political situation in the country. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a press interview, said at New Delhi: “The British 
withdrawal—one of the noblest acts in the history of tbe British Nation, if*honestly 
and fully carried out— must take place according to schedule, irreepeeiive of 
internal conditions. Communal division of India was not inevitable ; personally 
1 have always said no, and 1 say no even now. 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi met Mr. M. A. Jinnah at tbe latter’s residence. The 
interview lasted nearly 8 hours. The Pakistan demand was discussed and 
Qandhiji expressed his opposition to it. The two leaders also disoussed steps to 
more effectively carry out the joint peace appeal issued by them. 

An emergent meeting of the Congress Working Committee, held in New Delhi, 
beard Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan's report on tbe Frontier aituaiion. 

Ad appeal to the Socialist party to throw its full weight iu favour of tiie newly 
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ordated ludian National Trade Union OongreaB and make It a real and effeetive 
mouthpiece of the ludian working olaMs, waa made by Sj. Harihar Nath 
Shaetri, former President of the A.l.T.U.O. and a membef of the National Ezeeu- 
tive of the Socialist party, in a statement st New Delhi. 

7tb, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement on the Frontier situation, accused the N. W. 
F. P. Government of a ruihless policy of crushing the Muslima and the 
Muslim League organisation there and agreed with the Frontier League leaders' 
decision, taken on May 4, not to call oft the movement. 

Dr. Bbyama Prasad Mookherjee, the Hindu Mahasabha Leader, in a cable to 
the Secretary of State for India, urged the partition of Bengal and also demanded 
the disHoliition of the present Ministry and the immediate establishment of 
regional Ministries for he interim period. Ho said, “In the interest of peace 
and harmony and the political and economic advancement of the people, it is 
essential that a separate Province, including Calcutta, which has 75 percent 
Hindu population, mus^ be created in Bengal comprising Hindu majority areas 
which will remain within the Indian Union." 

Mahatma Gandhi left New Delhi for Calcutta. 

6j. N. M. Joahi, General Secretary of the A. l.T. U. C. in a statement, repu¬ 
diated the chargee made that the A. 1. T. U. C. is dominated by Communists, 
that it admits ‘^paper" unions, that it is opposed to arbitration and that its 
policy is to hamper production. He stated, ‘ It is true that communists have 
to-day a majority In the A. 1. T. U. C. but all the decisions taken by the 
A. I. T. U. C are those of the A. 1. T. U. C. alone and not those of the Com¬ 
munist Party.” 

Mr. Raj^iii Palme Dutt, Vico-Ohairmau of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, declared at London, “Communists in Britain will do all in their power 
to prevent imperialistic plans for dismemberment of India.” 

8th. Mr. Jai Prakaeh Narain, the Socialist leader, was arrested in Hyderabad and 
ezterned from the State. 

Dr, Khan Saheb, the Frontier Premier, declared at a press conference, that 
the Pathans would not tolerate the foisting of Section in* the province or 

anything forced on them unjustly. Be added, “As far as the will of the people 
is concerned, a plebiscite after departure of the British will show what the 
Pathans want. That plebiscite should be an honest vote of the people of the 
N. W. F. P. without being interfered with or influenced by those who had 
always been deceiving the Pathans." 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League held a three 
hour discussion on the Bengal Partition movement. 

9tb. Sardar ValUbhabhai Patel declared that the current British policy of "remain¬ 
ing neutral but holding power is a way of propagating civil war in the country” 
and asserted that India's political impasse would be broken at once if power 
were transferred to the present Interim Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi and his party arrived in Calcutta. Later, be held discusBions 
with Bengal leaders over the communal aituation. 

Mr. M. A. Master, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, in a statement at Bombay, characterised the demand for 
substantially scaling down the Sterling Balances made by the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Hugh Dalton, as morally indefensible and economically 
unsustainable and pointed out that India's contribution to the war efforts was 
far larger than that of the United Kingdom. 

The opinion of the Congress with regard to the partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal was explained by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh. Member, Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee, in course of a press statement. He said. '^Just as the Congress 
cannot think in terms of compelling the Muslim raajoritv areas to remain within 
the Indian Union, it cannot also think in terms of Hindu majority areas being 
compelled to go out of the Indian Union. Therefore division of Bengal and 
the Punjab becomes the logical corollary of the division of India. The Congress 
Working Committee has come to this logical conclusion.” 

10th. H. E. the Viceroy summoned a Oonfereuce of Cougress, Muslim League and 
Sikh leaders in New Delhi on May 17 to announce the plan of the British Govern¬ 
ment for transferring power to ludian hands. The following leaders were 
Invited‘.—Pandit Jawabarlal Nahru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
Mr. Liaquat Aii Khan and Sardar Baldev Singh. The Viceroy also invited repre- 
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Bentives of the Indiaa States irho were on the States Negotiating Oommittee to 
meet him on that day. 

The Governor of Bengal prorogued the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

There was a sudden deterioration in the situation in Amritsar, as a result of 
further reorudesceuce of communal trouble. 

Addressing a press conference at Bangalore. Dr. Bajendra Prasad, Food 
Member, declared that India was facing a difficult food situation, owing to the 
failure of wheat crops in India and inadequate arrival of the alloted quantity of 
food grains fiom abroad. 

11th. The following communique was issued from the Viceregal Lodge, Simla: 
“Owing to the imminence of the Parliamentary recess in London, it has been 
found necessary to postpone H. E. the Viceroy’s meeting with Indian leaders, 
announced to begin on May 17, until June 2, 1948.” 

Mr. C. Rftjagopalachari, Member for Industries and Supplies, addressing a 
public meeting at Madura, made a fervent appeal to Indians to settle their 
differences and put a stop to their internecine quarrels. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier had a 90 minutes interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Sodepur. The question of the desirability and possibility 
of a United, sovereign Bengal, with a view to prevent partition was discussed. 

A resolution expressing the opposition to Pakistan, Akband Hindusthan and 
the partition of the Punjab and Bengal was unanimously passed after a 3-day 
debate by the General Council of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind at Lucknow. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared at a press interview that if the British decide 
India must be divided, then the Central Government must be dissolved and all 
power should bo transferred to the Constituent Assemblies formed and 
representing Pakistan and Hindusthan. 

Police opeiud lire on several occasions in Amritsar to quell rioting which 
continued in the city. 

l2tb. In his presidential address at the l5th All-India Conference of Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies at Madras, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Member, emphasized 
the need for expanding and strengthening the co-operative movement in the 
country “for the great bulk of our vast population.” 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Bannerjee, President of the newly formed I. N. T. U. 0., 
declared at Calcutta, “The object of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
is to giv 3 a correct lead to the labourers of India. At this critical juncture in 
tbe country, it is essential that every nationalist should see that the working 
class of India does not become a mere tool in the hands Oi a Party, which will 
not hesitate to do anything anti-national. The policy of tbe I. N. T. U. G. as 
regards labour organisation also is fundamentally different from tbe policy of 
the Communist Party.” 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose had further interviews with 
Mahatma Gandhi over tbe partition question. 

The Socialist Party of India, at its meeting in Bombay, decided not to join 
tbe Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

Disturbances continued in Amritsar inspite of a 48 hour curfew in certain 
areas. Armed raids, arron etc. marked the day’s incidents. 

13th. Qazi Attaullah Khan, Revenue Minister, N. W. F. P. in a press statemeut, 
referred to the demand for au independent sovereign State of Pathans in the 
future constitution of India which will ultimately negotiate on an equal footing 
either with Hindusthan or Pakistan and declared that the Pathans would not 
tolerate any domination. He added. “We will never agree to sacrifice Pathans* 
interests at the altar of Pakistan. When there is no political or moral obligation, 
why should we sell ourselves to Hindusthan or Pakistan.” 

The view that any decision to put Harijans in Pakistan against their will 
would be resisted with all forces at their command was expressed by Sri Bbagat 
Amin Chand, General Secretary of the All-India Harijan l^eague, at Lahore. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose had a furthur interview with Mahatma Gandhi over 
the question of creation of a sovereign State of Bengal. 

An appeal to the Muslim Leaguers to sit with tbe Kbudai Kbidmatgars in a 
joint jirga to tackle various important issues that are likely to crop up after 
British departure from India, was made by Khan Abdul Qhaffar Khan, at 
Peshawar. 

14th. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, met H. F. the Viceroy at New 
Delhi and discuised with him tbe future of Bengal. 

9 
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Mahatma Gandhi made a two-hour non-etop tour of the riot-affected areas of 

P. Mukherjee, the Hindu Mahasabha leader, in a etatemcnt, denounced 
the Bcheme for a sovereiKn Benp;al or for a socialist republic of Bengal, 
Beparatcd from the rest of India. He said, “It is nothihg but a surrender to 
Pakistan, and we demand that it must be nipped in the bud.” 

There was a sudden recrudescence of communal trouble in Lahore. 

The hope that whatever might be the political attachment of the people of 
Bylhet, they would stand united as a solid rock and resist the move for the 
separation of Bylhet from Assam and would not certainly commit “suicide*’, was 
made by Bj. Bnidyanath Mookherjee, Deputy Leader of the Assam Oongress 
Parliamentary Party, in a press statement at Shillong. 

15lh It was officially announced in New Delhi that the Viceroy, Lord 
Mountbatten has been invited by His Majesty’s Government to the United 
Kingdom for final discuBsionfl with the British Government on the question of 

transfer of power. , , t j- j i ^ t i- i 

The names of the personnel of the Indian delegation to the International 

Labour Conference at Geneva, were announced in New Delhi. 


16lb The report of the Central Pay Commission, as appointed by the Government 
of India, wbb announced in New Delhi. A minimum basic salary of Ks. 30 
per month and a maximnm salary of Rs. 2000 per month, to be relaxed only in 
the case of a few selected posts, were among the main recommendations of the 


Cx)mmission’s report. ^ „ -.u ... r. u * 

H. E. the Viceroy continued his talks with the Congress members of the 
Interim Government and Mr. Jinnah regarding arrangements for final transfer 
of power. 


17th. Thirty one persons were killed and 61 injured as a result of a serious train 
accident between Kamalasagar and Narayanpur stations on the B. A. Rly. 

Dr. G. M. Naicker and Dr. Y. M. Dadoo, the two South African Indian 
leaders, met Mahatma Gandhi at Patna and discussed with him the conditions 
of Indians in South Africa. . 

Mr. M. 8. Aney, Government of India s representative in Ceylon, in a press 
interview, expressed the view that a broadening of the basis of nationalism that 
prevails in India and Ceylon was absolntely necessary for the settlement of 
differences existing between the two countries. 

The opinion that the decision of the Socialist Party of India to continue to 
stay in the All-India Trade Union OoDgress and not to join the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress will help in strengthening the Communist Party in 
India, was expressed by Dr. Suresh Chandra Bannerjce President of the newly 
formed I. N, T. U. C. at Calcutta. 

The death occurred at Agartala of H. H. the Maharaja of Tripura at the age 
of 39. 

Sir C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, at a press conference, 
clarified the attitude of the Travancore Government with regard to her internal 
problems and those affecting her relations with British India, England, 
America and other countries. He further defended the decision of the State 
not to join the Constituent Assembly. 

Characterising the idea of a Sovereign Socialist Republic of Bengal. Mr. Jai 
Prakash Narain, the Socialist leader, declared at Jubbulpore, “Socialism is a 
negation of communalism. There is no sense in a Socialist republic remaining 
al(^f from the rest of India. As Socialism has become so popular with the 
masses, everybody wants to take advantage of its label.” 

The categorical assertion that the Constituent Assembly would go ahead with 
the task of framing a constitution for India was made by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President of the Indian Constituent Assembly, while inaugurating the annual 
conference of the Cochin State Praja Mandal. 

The situation in Lahore considerably deteriorated as a result of wide scale 
arson and stabbing. The day’s casualties were 6 dead and over 20 injured. 


18lh. The Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, accompanied by Lady Mountbatten and 
Bj. V. P. Menon, Reforma Commissioner, left New Delhi for London for talks 
with the British Oabinet. 

Aoharya Kripalani, the Congress President, had a 3 hour interview with the 
Kashmir Premier, Pandit Ramchandra Kak and diacuased with him certain 
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propo»ftU for the dissolution of the present political impasee in Kashmir and the 
State’s participation in the Constituent Assemhly. 

The Governor of the 0. P. & Berar promulj^ated an Ordinance, declaring the 
death penalty for persons committing an oir^nce of attempt to murder and the 
death penalty or transportation for life for those found guilty of stabbing. 

A strong plea for intensifying the movement for uniheation of Maharastra 
was made by Mr. M. R. Jayakar, presiding over the Greater Maharastra Con¬ 
ference at Poona. 

There was no improvement in the situation in Lahore. 

10th. Lord Mountbattan, the Viceroy arrived in London. Later he had a S-hour 
meeting with the British Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee aud experts on 
India in the British Cabinet. 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, was SA^orn in as acting Governor- 
General of India in the absence of Lord Mountbatten. 

Sir S. V. Ramamurti was sworn in as acting Governor of Bombay. 

An appeal to t)ie Congress leaders and all the parties concerned not to decide 
the fate of India without getting a clear verdict of the mHjority of Indians by a 
plebiscite or referendum on this issue, was made by Mr. G. O, Desmuklit 
Secretary of the A. 1. Hindu Mahasabha, in a Btateracnt at Lahore. 

Six persoiia were killed and over 60 others injured in communal disturbances 
that broke out in Calcutta Curfew was imposed on the affected areas. 

With the exception of a few incident-^, Lahore wan comparatively quiet. 

Dr. Kajondra Prasad, Food Member, speaking at Hyderabad (Dn.) directed the 
present year as “critical for the whole coiinfry in matters of food.” He also 
declared, “No political considerations arc weighed with the Government of India 
in regard to the food problem which is always kept above politics and communal 
bias. 

20th. The unification of India sooner or later after June 1918. was forecast by Sir 
Frederick James, former member of the Indian Legislative Assembly at London. 
Ho said, “Sooner or later after June 1948, the collective personality of India will 
assert itself, and while preserving and protecting its diverse and separate ele¬ 
ments will bring to life a Union which will enable Indian Industry and genius 
to in.ake its unique contribution to peace, progress and stability of the world." 

'(be opinion that the lower ana middle class workers would be benefited 
substantially by the recommendationa of the Central Pay Commission was made 
by Mr. Liaquat Aii Khan, Finance Member, ill a broadcast from New Delhi. He 
added, *’In accepting the recommondatioiis of the Pay Coramission, the object of the 
Government is to reduce the earning of the lower paid employees and to reduce 
the difference between the minimum and maximum salaries of Central Goveru- 
meiit servants. 'Ihis, in government view, is a measure of social equity which had 
long been overdue.” 

Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, Education Member, in his inaugural address at 
the session of the Standing« Committee of the Legislature on Education at 
Simla, declared, ‘‘Education is a provincial subject. Provinces will, therefore, 
carry the actual work, but it is the task of the Centre to set a standard for 
national education. 1 do not suggest any encroachment on provincial auto¬ 
nomy, but if we are to get the most desirable results, it is necessary that there 
should be one common pattern and herein the Centre is of very great 
importance." 

Disturbances continued iu Calcutta, mainly in the central aud eastern parts 
of the city. 'Jhe day’s casualties were 5 deacf and over 20 injured. 

21gt. The demand for a corridor between Eastern and Western Pakistan, friendly 
and reciprocal relations between Hiodusthan and Pakistan, a military alliance, 
pact or treaty between the two and membership of the United Nations for 
Pakistan, were made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, A. I. Muslim League, iu 
a press interview at New Delhi. 

Lord Listowel, Secretary of the State for India, in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons, said that since Nov. 18 last year (1946), 40 j4 people were 
killed and 36l6 injured in communal distiirbanocs in India. 

The International Emergency Food Council in Washington announced the 
allocation of 485,000 tons of rice for India for the year 1947. 

Four persons were killed and 34 injured in incidents which continued in 
Calcutta. 

A conference between Sj. Sarftt Chandra Bose and certain prominent 
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CongreBfl and League leaders in Calcutta, approved of definite terms regarding 
the future constitution of Bengal and the formation of a new cabinet, to be 
placed before the Congress and the Muslim l.eague organisation for 
discussion. 

22Dd. Sj. J. J. Singh, President of the India Lgague of America, declared at 
New York, “there cannot and will not be a larg scale civil war in India. A civil 
war between Hindus aud Muslims either now or after the withdrawal of the 
British is neither practical nor feasible. 

Stray assaults and bomb attacks continued in Calcutta on a widc-scale. 

23rd. The main British Cabinet—Viceroy talks concluded in London at a meeting 
of the full Cabinet. The meeting gave a broad approval to the Viceroy’s plan of 
procedure for tbe finnl transfer of power to India. Lord Mountbatlen was not 
present at the meeting. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Constiluent Assembly, declared at New 
Delhi that Mr. Jinnah's demand for a corridor to link up the north-eastern 
and north-wetitern Pakistan areas was untenable. 

A demand that the Congress High Command should rreonsider the Indian 
constitutional situation in tbe light of Mr. Jinnab's latest demands and revert 
to its orgiual stand for an undivided India, was made by Sj. Choilhram Gidwani, 
President of tbe Sind Provincial Congress Committee, in a telegram to 
Sj. Sbankerrao Deo, General-Secretary of the Congress. 

India's protest against the meagre rice allocation, made by Iho International Food 
Council at Washington, was voiced by Dr. Rajendra Prosad, Food Member at 
New Delhi. He further asked tbe Council for a supplementary allocation to meet 
the acute shortage of grains in the country. 

The situation in Calcutta deteriorated considerbly in certain areas. Nine 
persons were killed and HI others injured during the day. 

24lh. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, commenting on Mr. Jinnah's demand for a 
corridor, declared at a press interview, “Mr. Jinnah's recent statement is com¬ 
pletely unrealistic and indicates that ho desires no settlement of any kind." He 
added, “We stand for the Union of India, with the right of particular areas 
to opt out. In no event can we agree to any part of India having foreign bases 
or extra-territorial rights." 

Dr. 8. P. Mookberjee, speaking at Dacca, strongly denounced the move "lor a 
free State of Bengal’* made by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Abdul Hashim, 
the Beugal Muslim League leader. He said, “Hindus of Bengal would never 
accept nor be deceived by the cry of ‘Free State of Bengal.* Tbe Muslim League 
wanted to grab the whole of India and the cry of sovereign Bengal was a great 
hoax to iuciude the whole of Bengal in Pakistan," 

Sardar Abdnr Rah Nishtar, Comraunicaiious Member, speaking at Gawnpore 
emphasised that Pakistnu was the natural solution of the majority problems of 
this country and in the event of excesses committed by the mi^jority community 
in their provinces, tbe matter could be referred to the U. N. 0. He said, “By 
our exemplary behaviour with the minorities in the Pakistan provinces, we will 
be safeguarding the interests of our majorities in the Hindu majority provinces." 

Police opened fire on several occasions to quell rioting which continued with¬ 
out any change in Calcutta. 

25tta. Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Member, in a press interview at New Delhi, 
declared that the division of India must inevitably result in the division of 
the Indian Armed forces though, quite obviously, this was not in tbe interests 
of either part of divided India. He added, “It will be an extremely difficult 
job to nationalise and carry out the division of the Armed Forces before June, 
l948. This would have terrible effects on tbe Armed Forces, but if the 
country is divided, then the forces must be also partitioned." 

Mr. Summer Wells, former U. B. Under Secretary of State, declared at 
Washington that communism bad recently strengthened its bold in all cities in 
India and was rapidly spreading to the iwrA areas. He further added, “A 
solution to the Indian problem will only be found if and when the Indian 
leaders are willing to think in terms of India rather than that of their own 
communities and are also willing to enter into agreement about tbe federative 
system similar to that in the United States." 

Speaking at Gsuhati, Sir Akbsr Hydari, Governor of Assam, stressed the 
neoessity for improving the staudard of administration of the province to bear the 
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heavy reapongibilitieB which it would have to face after the final trauafer of 
power. 

There was a slight Improvement in the aituaiion in Calcutta. 

26th. Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Home Member, characterised Mr. Jinnah'a 
recent demand for a corridor connecting the eastern and western zones of 
Pakistan as “such fantastic nonseuKe as not to be taken seriously at all." He 
added, “The demand discloBos the sponsor’s luck in the Pakisthsn scheme.** 

The Muslim League Party in the U. P. Legislative Assembly, submitted a 
note of a motion of nc-confidence in the Speaker; Babu Puiushottamdas Tendon, 
in connection with some speeches made by him at Jhansi and Bareilly. 

27tb. A firm determination to maintain peace in the province whatever might be the 
terms of the June announcement, was expri seed by H. E Sir Frederick Burrows, 
Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta. 

Aobarya Kripalaui and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru met Mahatma Gandhi at New 
Delhi. 

The Conference of the Depressed ClaHses League at Calcutta adopted a resolu¬ 
tion demanding that a separate province be formed of such areas of Bengal as 
were willing to join the Indiuii Union. The Conference also condemned 
Mr. J. N. Maudsl’s action in oppot^ing the idea of partition and expressed (he 
view that the scheme for a united sovereign Bengal would perpetuate com- 
munalism in the province. 

28th. Acharya Kripalani, Congress President, declared in a press interview 
that if thete is to be division of India, it should not be carried out by the 
British Government. He said, ‘‘The British must allow the Interim Govern¬ 
ment to function as a Dominion Government and it should iben be for their 
Government to decide whether there should be partition or not and if partition 
is decided upon. On what principle it was to be effected.*' Acharya Kripalani 
also urged tuat if responsibility for internal security was thrown upon the Interim 
Government there was every possibility of stablising peace in the provinces and 
stoppage of uommunal rioting. 

The Woiking Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League adopted a 
resolution expressing opposition to the creation of a free State of Bengal aud 
deolariug that it stood firmly by the Muslim League for Pakistan. 

2itb. Mr. Ernest Bevin, Foreign Minister, in a speech at the British Labour Party 
Confereucg, declared, “India is going through the birth pangs of complete inde¬ 
pendence. The peace of the world in the future and for many years to come 
will depend to a very great extent on the solution of the Indian problem.” He 
added, “That is one of the places where, if by any chance there is a breakdown 
or choas or aivil war, it might create the vacuum which everybody is frightened 
of. The same thing applies to Burma.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arrived in Lahore on a tour of the riot-affected areas 
of the province. 

Mr. S. A. Dange, President of the A. I. T. U. C., declared at London, “The 
All India Trade Union Congress and the Communist Party of India will 
maintain their organisational unity on an All-India basis, should the country be 
partitioned and will continue to work as a basic unifying factor providing 
expressions of common struggles and aspiration oC the working people of India.” 

The demand that the British Govern merit should adhere to the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals of May i6 (1946) was reaffirmed by Mahatma Gandhi in bis 
post-prayer speech in New Delhi. Gandbiji warned the British Government that 
they should not commit a “breach of faith” by going back on the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals which they themselves declared to be the last word so far 
as Britain and India were concerned. 

Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, President of the A. I. Hindu Mahasabha, in a statemint, 
api)ealed to Congress leaders “to refuse to be a consenting party to India’s 
vivisection and to all that follows in its trail and, if need be, to kick away the 
Legislatures, the Interim Government and even the Constituent Assembly.” 

The necessity of creation of a large body of technical personnel with a view to 
improve the machinery for the provision of higher techuical education in the 
country and the nationalisation of industries on a comprehensive scale, was 
urged by Mr. N. B. Sarkar, Chairman ef the A. I. Council of Technical 
Education, addressing the annual meeting of the Council at Bangalore. 

80th. The Viceroy, Lord Mouotbatten returned to New Delhi from London. 
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The text of the correspondence between Paiidit JawobAtlil Nehru and Field 
Marshal SoiutB on the qiieBtion of Indians in South Africa was released in 
New Delhi. 

A PreRS communique issued from New I elhi announced the appointment of 
Mr. V. Y. Giri) former Labour Minister of Madras, as the Indian Representa¬ 
tive in Ceylon, in succession to Mr. M. S. Aoey. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in an interviewi categorically asserted, “If the League 
rrjf'cts the partition of provinces, the Congress would reject the division of the 
country itself.” 

The situation in Calcutta considerably deteriorated. Serious cases of rioting, 
and looting occurred in several areas. At least 13 persona were killed and over 
60 injured during the day. 

8Ut. The Congress Working Committee met at Bhangi Colony in New Delhi and 
discussed the political situation in the country. 

A bilateral air transport agreement between the Government of India and the 
Netherlands was signed in New Delhi by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar on behalf of the Government of India and by Mr. A M. L. 
Wiiikelman, Charge d'AfTaires Ad. luterlm, the Netherlands EmbaBsy in India, 
on behalf of the Government of Netherlands. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in his post-prayer speech, declared : “The Priners would be 
wisely advised if they join the Constituent Assembly and if the British were 
sincere they would see to it t«hat there were no Prince left capable of doing 
mischief.” 

An appeal to the Congress not to yield to the demand for the division of 
India and thereby betray its sublime principles, was made by Baba Kharak 
Hingh, PreHident of the Central Akali Dal and the A. J. Hikh League, in a 
statement at Mussoorie. 

there was a marked improvemeut in the situation iu Calcutta. 


June 1947 

Tho CoDgresB Working Conmiifctee rnet in New Delhi. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League met under 
the Presidentship of Mr. Jinnah. 

The Conference between tho Viceroy and the seven Indian loaders 
began in New Delhi, 

The British Governmont’s plan for the final transfer of power 
to Indian hands was officially announced in New Delhi. 

Congress, Muslim League and Sikh representations formally 
accepted H. M. G.’s plan. 

The Nawab of Bhopal resigned his Chancellorship of the Chamber 
of Princes. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met under 
the Chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The Council of the A. 1. Hindu Mahasabha began its session 
in New Delhi under the presidentship of Sj. F. Bhopatkar. 

The Council of the A, I. Muslim League accepted the British 

Government's plan for the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. 

The Socialist Party of India expressed its disapproval of 

H. M. Q's plan for the partition of the country. 

The Standing Committee of the A. I. States' People’s Conference 
met in New Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad issued a Firman declaring independence 
of the State on the lapse of paramountoy. 

The A. 1. C. C. at its session in New Delhi accepted 
H« M. Q’s June 3 statement by 157 votes to 29. 
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The Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah jointly conferred 
on the Frontier situation. 

Partition of Bengal wag decided upon in Calcutta. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party of India 
strongly oriticigod the British Governmonb'g plan for the partition of the 
country. 

Communal trouble flared up in Lahore. 

Partition of the Punjab wag decided upon in Lahore. 

Dr. P. C. Ghosh was elected leader of the West Bengal 

Congress Assembly Party. 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was appointed the Indian Ambassador 
to the U- S. 9. R. 

The Sind Logiglative Agsembly decided to join the New Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Partition Council of India came into formal existence in Now 
Delhi. 

Baluchigtan decided to join Pakistan. 

The personnel of the Boundary Commissions for the Punjab and 
Bengal were announced in New Delhi. 

1st. The Working Committee of the AU-Iadia Muslim League, which met in New 
Delhi under the preHidenUhip of Mr. M. A. .Jiuuuh, copsidered the political 
situation in the country. 

The Congress Working Committee, at its sosBion, discussed details relating to 
the division of provinces. 

H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by the Governor of the Punjab visited the riot- 
affected areas of the province. 

2nd The Conference between the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten and the seven Indian 
leaders began at Viceroy’s House in New Delhi. The following leaders attended 
the conference :—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Pafel snd 
Acharya Kripalani on behalf of the Gongrpss, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan and Mr. Abdur Kab Nishtar on behalf of the IMusliin League and 
Bardar Balder 9ingh on behalf of the Sikhs. 

At the meeting the Viceroy gave a full account of his discussions both in 
India and in England which had led up to the formulation of H. M. G’s plan 
and of arguments which had resulted iu its adoption. The Conference, after a 
two-hours' session, adjourned for the next day. 

The Congress Working Committee met to-day and considered H. M. G's 
proposals for the constitutional transfer of power to India. It was also decided 
to convene an emergent meeting of the All-India Congress Committee by the 
middle of June to ratify the decision of the Working Committee. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League discussed H. M. G*s 
plan as explained by the Viceroy at the Leaders’ Conference. Ttie Committee 
fuitber summoned a meeting of the Oouncil of the All-India Muslim League 
on June 9 (1917) to consider the British Government’s statoment. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister of Hyderabad State, advocated that the 
British place dominion powers in the hands of an eight or ninr-man Cabinet 
embodying parity between Castc-Hindus and Muslims as a solution of India's 
political problems. 

Prominent Sikh leaders, including Sardar Baldev Singh, Giani Kartar Singh, 
Master Tara Singh, Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar Mangal Singh, held a 
conference in Mew Delhi and considered H. M. G's plan for the transfer 
of power. 

8rd. The Oonferenoe between H. E. the Viceroy and the seven Indian leaders 
concluded to-day after a 90 miuutes session. At the meeting the Congress. 
Muslim League and Sikh representatives placed their respective formal 
acceptance of the British Government's plan. The Viceroy also had a meeting 
with the Chancellor of the Obamber of Princes and the other members of the 
States' Negotiating Committee. 
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The British Government's plan for the constitutional transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands was othcially announced in New Delhi. 

The following were the high lights of the plan 

(i) Diviaion of India into Hindusthau and Pakistan and immediate measurs 
for the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. 

(ii) No change in the Interim Government until partition has been efifected 
when two separate Governments will bo set up with complete powers in all 
subjects. 

(ill) Each provincial legislature to vote on the issue of partition of India. 

(iv) The final shape of partition will be decided by a Boundary Commission 
appointed for the purpose. 

(v) As the implications of partition in the spheres of Di fence, Communications 
and External Affafre are expected to take time in working nut, tiiere will be 
provision for joint working until the two Constituent Assemblies are in a position 
to come to a final decision. 

(vi) Referendum in N. W. F. P. without any disturbance in the present 
Ministry to decide which of the two Constituent Asesmhlies they would join. 

(vii) Until the popitiou of Bengal is clear, 8ylhet district will continue as at 
present when there will be a referendum to decide which province it will be part 
of) Bengal or Assam. 

(viii) While Paramountcy will lapse, acof)rding to H. M. G’s declarations of 
May 12 and May .16 (1946), H. M. G. will not en^er into military or other 
agreements with Indian States and they will use their influence to persuade 
the States to jo n one or other of the two Dominions. 

(ix) 'Ihc attaininoni of Dominion Status will be without prejudice to the 
right of the Indian Constituent Assemblies to decide in due coiub** whether or 
not the port of India in respect of which they have authority will remain in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

H. E. th J Viceroy, in a broadcast from New Delhi, said, “If the transfer of 
power is to be effee ed in a peaceful and orderly manner, every Hinglo one of 
us must bend all his efforts to the task. This is no time for bickering, much 
less for the continuation in any shape or form of the disorders and lawlessnesses 
of the past few months. We cannot .afford any toleration of violence.” The 
Viceroy ah.o ex])re8sed the opini m thai “with a reasonable measure of goodwill 
between th^J communities, a unified India would be by far the best solution 
of the problem.” 

Pandit Jawalarlal Nehru, in a broadcast, declared, “Wo have decided to 
accept these (H. M. G’s) proposali and recommended to our larger Com¬ 
mittees that they do likewise. The plan promises a big advance towards 
complete indepeadcnce and such a big t hance must have full concurrence of 
the people belorj effect could be giv< n to it, for the future of India can only 
be decided by tlie people of Indi* and nut by any outside authority, however 
friendly.’’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said in his broadcast that the final decision on H. M. G’s 
plan for India could only be tuken by Loague Council meeting on June 9. “Of 
course,” he said, “the plan has got to be very carefully examined in its pros 
and cons before the final decision can be taken.” Mr. Jinnah also appealed to 
every community and particularly to Muslim India to maintain peace 

and order. 

yardar Baldev Pingh, Defence Member, commenting on H. M. G’s plan, 

declared, “The plan that has been announced steers a course above the 
conflicting claims. It is not a compromise. It is a settlement. It does not 
please everybody nor the Bikh community, but it is certainly somethine: 

worth while.” 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee announced in ihe Houj^e of Commons the 
British Government’s plan for the final transfer of power to India. 

4th. Lord Liiitowel, Secretary of State for India, aiiuounciug the new British 

policy in the House of Lords, clarified the future of the Princely States to which 
the new plan expressly does not apply. He said, “After the transfer of power, 
the Princely States would be free to choose their own future and that British 
Paramountcy would end. Courses left open to them would be autonomy or 
affiliation with either Pakistan or Hindustan.*’ 

The Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, addreasing a Press Conference, asserted that 
power will be transferred as quickly this year as it ever^' would have been by 
June 1948. Explaining the British Government’s attitude towards the States, be said 
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that the Statea would be free to enter either Constituent Assembly or make such 
arrangement as might be necessary but they cannot enter separately as Dominions, 
"The British would help the States to re ich agreement with the parties 
in India", he added. 

The Nawab of Bhopal resigned his Chancellorship of the Chamber of Princes. 
The Maharaji of Patiala took over the office of Chancellorship. 

The AVorking Committee of the A. [. Muslim League held a two hour 
discussion on the Britisih Government’s plan for the transter of power. 

Mr. P. 0. Joshi, General tie iretary of the Communist Party of India, declared 
at Bombay, ** I’he Britiah Government’s statement is a desperate imperialist offensive 
against the’freedom movement of the country. British-planned partition will not 
mean peace bat fratricide immediately.” 

Dr. Shyma Prasad Mookherjee, in a statement, said, “The British Plan which 
provides for the partition cannot be approved from the Hindu point of view. It is, 
however, preferable to the Cabinet Mission Plan, which, while giving formal unity 
of India, gave a weak Centre and a veto to communal intransigence. Under the 
new plan it will be open to the Constituent Assembly representing three fourths 
of India, to go ahead and prepare a constitubion of its choice with a strong and 
effective centre that may work for interua! peace and progress unfettered by 
communalism. . . 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, in a statement declared, "Although 
H. M. G’s plan preceded the principle of partition of the Punjab, it is 
unsatisfactory and disappointing in several respects for the Sikhs. There is no 
positive provision at all for giving the Sikhs their homeland and their deserved 
status or political power, nor have they been armed with means to safe-guard 
their rights in constitutiou-raaking. , , . ,, ,, 

Mr. R. G. Casey, Former Governor of Bengal, declared at Melbourne, 
"Australia is vitally interested in a peaceful settlement in India, which lay athwart 
her lines of communicaLion and was also avast potential market. While not 
taking sides, Australia would help the new Hindustan and Pakistan Governments. 

6th, The preliminary steps towards the partition ot India were taken at* 
conference ot the seven Indian leaders and the Viceroy at New Delhi. It was 
decided to set up a small high-power Committee consisting of representatives 
of the Congress, the League and the Sikhs and presided over by the Viceroy to 

consider the problema connected with the plan for the two Dominions. 

The Standinn Committee of the Chamber of Princes, which met under the 
Chairmansliip of the Maharaja of Patiala, adopted a reeolution recommending 
to the Crown Kepresentative that in view of the lapse of Paramountoy, the 
Chamber of Princes will oeaee to exist. 

A Board of Research in A'omic hnergy waa set up in New Delhi under the 
auspices of the Oounoil of Scientific and Industrial Research with Prof. Homi 

^*Mr***’L "s'* BhopaXar? President of the Hindu Mahasabhs, in a atatement 
charaoteri’eed the British Government’s new plan for the trimsfer of power 
“ae a triumph of the Muslim League leadership” snd expressed the feat that in 
course ot time, the League would “succeed in coercing the Congreea and Britain 
into including the whole of the Punjab and Bengal in the Pakistan area" as aleo 

a reasonably wide corridor linking these two provinces. ^ . ., 

The Union and Provincial Constitution Committees of the Oouitituent Assembly 
held a joint session and decided to aoclerate the drafts in view of the peudiog 

constitutioua^^cha^gM^ty ohgirmsn of the Burmese Interim Government, 
declared at Rangoon, "A divided India angnra ill not only for the Indian people, 
but also for all Asia and world peace. 

«lh. Mahatma Gandhi met H. B. the Viceroy and discuased with him the 
question of partition of the Punjab and Bengol. 

^ The Committee of Action of the A. 1. Muslim League passed a resolution 
advisinir the Assam Provincial Muslim League to withdraw the civil diaobedienoe 
movement in the province in view of the impending referendum which vitally 
affects the province of Assam. 

vih The All-India Council of the Hindu Mahaeabha which began iti eeiaion in 
New Delhi under the presidency of Bj. Bhopatkar. diecueaed the latest plan of 
H. M. G. for the final transfer of power. 

10 
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The Federal conetitution for India with a strong centre was visualised by the 
Union and Provincial Constitution Bub-Oommittee of the Conetituent Assembly 
St their joint meeting. It was decided that if the States join the Federatiooi 
their relations with the Centre would be on the basis of the Cabinet Missiou 
plan and they would surrender only three subjects, viz. Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications to the Centre. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, the Indian Ambassador to the U. S. A., fn a broadcast from 
Washington, pledged India's support to every effort that the U. S. A, would make 
towards the establishment of peace, freedom and prosperity in the world. He 
added, *^It would be only reasonable for any peace-loving people, who want an 
orderly settlement of the world's problems, to expect the U. S, A. to give the 
lead to post-war world in the moral, economic and political fields.” 

A resolution characterising the recommendations of the Central Pay Commis¬ 
sion regarding the wages of railwaymeu as ' inadequate and unsatisfactory" was 
passed at the two-day convention of the All-India Railwaymen's Federation at 
Gorakhpur. 

8th. The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha reiterated its opposition 
to partition of the country and declared that "ibere will never be peace unless 
the separated areas are brought back into the Indian Union and made its Integral 
parts," Regarding the partition of the Punjab and Bengal, the Committee ex¬ 
pressed the view that the tentative allocation of the territories wss ''unjust and 
unfair to the Non-Muslims" and strongly urged that the Hindus and Bikhs in 
the Puujab and Hindus in Bengal are entitled to claim considerable additional 
territories," 

The Committee further demanded that the same principle on which 
referendum was proposed in respect of Sylhet in Assam be adopted in respect 
to the Hindu majority areas in Sind and the Chittagong Hill Tracts in hast 
Bengal. 

Strongly criticising the British Government’s plan, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose 
declared at Calcutta, “India could not get peace by accepting H. M. G’s plan 
of June a as it sounds the death knell of freedom. The plan is bound to lead 
to perpetual conflicts between Htudus and Muslims in both the Hindu and 
Muslim majority proviuces." 

An appeal to the people to cease fighting among themselves was made by 
Mahatma Gandhi, in his post-prayer speech in New Delhi. Referring to the 
move for a united sovereign Bengal, Gaudhiji said he would never be guilty of 
supporting anything that could not be publicly aud honestly defended. 

bir V. T. Krishanamachari, Prime Minister of Jaipur and Sardar M. K. 
Fannikar, Prime Minister of Bikaner, in a joint slatement appealed to all the 
States to join the Constituent Assembly at the earliest possible date so as to 
give their co-opcration and help to those engaged in ihe task of framing 
India’s new constitution. 

9th. The Council of the All-India Muslim League, which met in New Delhi 
under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, adopted a resolution accepting 
“as a compromise” the British Government’s plan for rhe partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal and the conferment of Dominion Status. Jhe resolution, inter 
alia, deplored the partition of the two provinces, but nevertheless recommended 
its acceptance in the interests of peace and tranquility. 

I he Council also authorised Mr. Jinnah to conduct such negotiations as 
might be necessary for the division of the defence forces, assets and lisbilities 
and other cognate issues arising out of the partition. 

A campaign of non-violent non-co-operation movement in order to force the 
recalcitrant Princes to join the Indian Union was envisaged by Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, President of the A. I. States’ People’s Conference, in a press 
interview at Bombay. 

The death occuired of H. H. the Maharaja Jodhpur. 

loth. The procedure to give effect to paragraphs five to eight of H. M. G'a 
statement of June 3 which lays down the principle for the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal was announced by the Governor-General in New Delhi. 

The National Executive of the Socialist Party of India at New Delhi, in a 
resolution on the British Government’s plan, e^^ressed its disapproval of and 
grief at the proposed division of the country. It also decided to keep out of 
Uie A. I. T. U. C and the 1. N. T. U. 0 and build a separate Socialist Trade 
Union movement. 
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An appeal to the ^outh of South-East Asia to take an intelligent part in 
shaping the education in their respective countries so as to achieve the 
democratic aim of social service was made by Dr. Zakir Hussain, Chairman of 
the International Student Service Co-ordinating Committee, while presiding 
over the E*st-Asia Regional Conference of the I. S. S. at Madras. 

Sir Alladi ErishnaHwami Aiyar, IMember of the Constitufut ^ssemblji in a 
statement declared that there are only two courses open to the Indian States— 
either to enter into conetitutionul relationship with the Indian Union or to 
enter into quasi-constitutional relationship of the nature of paramountcy with 
the Indian Union. 

llth. 4he Governor of Bengal summoned meetings of the Indian members of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly representing the Muslim-majority and non-Muslim 
majority districts on June 20 (1947) to decide the issues of partition and of 
Constituent Assembly. 

A Sub-committee to go into the subject of formation of linguistic provinces 
was appointed by the joint meeting of the Union Constitution Committee and 
Provincial Constitution Committee of the Constituent Assembly. 

The Standing Committee of the All India Slates’ People’s Conference met in 
Now Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and discussed 
the situation created by H. M. G’s latest statement. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, announced the decision 
of tho Travancore State to declare itself independent on August 15 and 
appealed to the people to stand solidly behind His Highness in the stand tho 
State has taken to assert iis independence, which he described as a matter of 
life and death. 

The d-monrhs old Civil Disobedience Movement in Assam was called off by 
the Assam Provincial Muslim League. 

12th. The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi to draft the resolution 
to be placed before the A. I. C. C. on the acceptance of the Mountbatten Plan 
of partitir.n of India. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad itisued a Firman declaring that with the lapse of 
Paramountcy in pursuance of H. G’s plan, Hyderabad would become an 
independent sovereign State and not join either of the two Constituent Assemblies 
of Hindustan and Pakistan. 

The Standing Committee of A, I. State’s People’s Conference, in a resolution on 
H. M. G’b statement, declared that “on the lapse of Paramountcy, sovereignty 
resides in the people of the States and the Princes can only be constitutional rulers 
embodying the peoples’ sovereignty.” The Committee also criticised the move 
in Hyderabad and Travancore to declare the States’ independence on the lapse of 
Paramountcy and stated that any such declaration would amount lo an ex¬ 
pression of hostility on the part of the rulers concerned, not only to ihe Indian 
people but to their own people. 

l&th. The Congress Working Committee approved of the draft resolution to be 
placed before the A. I. C, C. on the acceptance of the partition plan. The 
resolution also appealed to and demanded of every Congressman to forget petty 
differences and disputes and to stand by, vigilant, disciplined and prepared to 
serve the cause of India’s freedom and defend it from all who may seek to do 
it injury. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Majlis-e-Ahrar. in a resolution on 
the British C^inet’s ITsn, said that it would result in the * political subju¬ 
gation of Pakistan in the shape of economics and defence alliances. Ahrars 
have always stood for complete independence snd, as such, the Majlis cannot 
lend its support to it." 

H. E. the Viceroy had a further meeting with the seven Indian leaders in 
New Delhi. The meeting lasted over 3 hours. 

14th. The All-India Congress Committee commenced its session in New Delhi. 
The Committee discussed for over 6 hours the Working Committee's draft 
resolution accepting H. M. G.’e plan for June b for the final transfer of power, 
pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, who moved the resolution, described the June 
3 plan as the only way to achieve freedom and liberty for the country. 

Dr. Khan Baheo, ihe Frontier Premier, at a press conference declarea, *'A free 
Frontier is our goal, and that goal is almost achieved. As Patbans we want 
to be absolutely free and independent from any foreign domination.” 
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15th. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session after passing the 
resolution, accepting H. M. G’s June 3 statement, by 15 votes to 29. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Viillabhbhai Patel wuiiod up the 
dibate on the resolution which lasted nearly 9 hours. Both Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Patel bluntly told the Committee that the alternative 

before the Committee was either to accept partition or to be faced with 
complete Balkanisation and anarchy. 

The Committee also unanimously passed the resolution on the Indian‘Stales 
repudiating the right of any Indian State to declare itself independent and 
to live in isolation from the rest of India. Pandit Nehru, speaking on the reso¬ 
lution! declared, ‘ We will not recognise the independence of IStates in India. 
Furiher, any recognition of such independence by any foreign Power will be 
considered as an unfriendly act.'" 

The Provisional Executive of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, 
at a meeting in New Delhi, adopted a resolution expressing the view that the 
division of India would be detrimental to the interests of the toiling musses 
of the country” and “hoping that the division may be a temporary phase in the 
struggle for freedom.” The Committee also passed another resolution wel¬ 
coming the recommendations of the Central Pay Commission as a first step 
in the progressive socio-economic policy of the State. ^ 

16th. The “Super Committee” appointed by the Viceroy to settle details of proce¬ 
dure concerning the forthcomiug constitutional changes, met in New Delhi under 
the chairmanship of the Viceroy. The Committee consisted of Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad and Mr. Abdur Rab 
Nishtar. 

The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi and discussed the 
question of Congress participation in the proposed referendum in the N.W F P. 
under the British plan for the transfer of power. The Committee endorsed 
the decision of the N.W.P'.P. Congress Committee authorising Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan to take whatever aciion he thought best to deal with the 
situation in the province. After a 3.hoiir sitting the Committee adjourned 
sine die, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement, appealed to every Muslim to contribute 
to the “Pakistan Fund” to be set up and utilised for the various tasks 
connected with the partition including referendum in the two areas ( feylhet 
and JS. W. F. P. ) and to the work of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 

In his presidential address to the first session of the Hyderabad State 
Congress, Swami Ramananda Tirtha, President of the Congress, appealed to 
the Nizam’s Government to join the Indian Union and participate in the 
existing Constnuent Assembly. He also urged the Government to convene a 
Constituent Assembly for the State, elected on the basis of adult franchise to 
frame a democrauc constitution with responsible Government under the aegis 
of the Nizam for Hyderabad as an integral part of the free Indian Union. 

17th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Scheduled Castes’ leader, in a statement at 
Bombay, urged she Interim Government to notify H. M. G. that the British 
Parliament had no right to abrogate Paiamountcy and that any clause in the 
legislation conferring Dominion Status on India would be treated by the people 
of India as repugnant to their sovereignty and therefore, null and void. He 
added that Independent India can make a valid claim for the inheritance of 
Paramountcy. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. Dewan of Mysore, announced the decision of 
the State to participate in the deliberations in the Constituent Assembly. 

luscussions were held in New Delhi between the Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah on the situaiion in the N. W. F. P. and the proposed 
referendum in the province. ^ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement, declared, “with the termination of 
Paramountcy, Indian States would be independent sovereign States and they 
would be free to join either the Hindustan Constituent Assembly or the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly or remain Independent.” 

18th. Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, arrived in Calcutta. 

Talks between Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
aimed-at reaching a peaceful settlement of the Frontier Province issue, 
continued m New Delhi. Possible alternatives to a referendum, to which 
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Frontier Congress leaders were opposed^ and the question of fresh'elections and 
an independent Patban SUte were some of the subjects discussed. 

A communiq[ue issued from the Viceroy’s House announced that Lieut. 
General Sir Rohert Lockhart has been appointed as the Governor of the N. W. 
F. P. in place of Sir Olaf Caroe, for a period of two months during which 
time the referendum is to be held there. 

Mr. Pattom Thonu Pillai, PrcRident of the Travancore Congress, envisaged a 
“mighty conflict” in the form of a ma^s civil disobedience movement between 
the Travancore Government and the people of ihc S'ate, if the demand for 
Responsible Government under the aegis of tbe Ruler and the entry into the 
Constituent Assembly and the Indian Union was not conceded. 

(Sir C. I*. Kamaswarai Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, in a press conference, 
asserted that the independence for which the {State stood was the independence 
of its ruler as well as of its people and stressed that the declaration of the 
State had evoked tremendous enthusiasm and exhileration among all sections 
of the population who, he was convinced, would consider no sacrifice too great 
for the achievement of this great ideal. 

19th. Congress and Muslim League members of the Bengal Assembly held a 
conference in Calcutta under two sectional chairmen and decided the procedure 
to be adopted at the meeting on June 20 on the question of partition of the 
province. 

The Working Committee of the Mysore State Congress passed a resolution 
welcoming the announcement of the Maharaja that Mysore would join the 
Indian Constituent Assembly. 

20th. The partition of Bengal was decided upon at a meeting of the members of 
the Bengal Assembly from the non-Muslim maj uity area by 58 votes to 21. 
The non-Muslim majority section was presided over by the Maharaja of 
Biirdwan. Memb* rs of the Muslim majority areas gave their verdict against 
partition by 100 votes to b5. Mr. Nurul Amin, the Speaker of the House, 
presided over this section. 

By 58 votes to 21, the members of the non-Muslim majority areas also 
decided that the couHtitution of the separated province consisting of the non- 
muslim majority areas should be framed in the existing Constituent Assembly ” 
Tbe Muslim majority areas, voting on this issuei decided not to join tbe 
existing Constituent Assembly by 107 votes to 34. 

A joint meeting of the two sections was held to decide whether tbe province of 
Bengal as a whole would join the existing Constituent Assembly or a new and 
separate Consiiiuent Assembly if it was decided by the two parts to remain 
united. 60 members voted for joining the existing Constituent Assembly and 
for a new and separate one. 

The Muslim majority section also decided by 105 votes to 3t that the new 
province of East Bengal should agree to the amalgamation of Bylhet district with 
it if the referendum to be held there resulted in favour of such amalgamation. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party of India, which concluded its 
lO'day seesion in New Delhi, In a resolution on H. M. Gs plan of June 3, 
declared,' The Mountbatten award does not give India real independence, but is 
tbe culmiuation of a double faced imperial policy which, while making 
concessions to the national demand to transfer power, sets in motion 
disruptive and re-actionary forces to obstruct the realisation of real independence. 
The British policy of divide and rule, exploiting Hindu Muslim differences, 
produced an unprecedented civil war and has now culminated in the final act 
of partition of tbe country into two hostile States which they plan to control by 
entering into new alliances with reactionary forces to the different partitioned areas. 

The Council of the Servants of India Society which met in Poona under the 
Chairmanship of Pandit H. N. Kunzru, passed a resolution welcoming the 
British Labour Government’s decision to make India fully self-governing by the 
middle of August 1947. 

21bt. Tbe procedure to be adopted for holding a referendum in Bylhet in pursuance 
of H. M. G’s statement was announced by the Governor-General in New Delhi. 

The Executive Committee of the Central Akali Dal at its meeting in Lahore, 
decided to reject H. M. O's plan of June 3 and oppose its implementatioov 

Eighteen persona were killed and over 55 others injured as a result of sudden 
recrudescence of communsl trouble in Lahore. 
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An ABBuranceof juatice and /airplay to the Anglo-Indian community in Pakiatan 
wns given by Malik Feroze Khan Noon, addreBaing the Anglo-Pakiatau 
Associaiion in Lahore. 

22Dd Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghoah, Member of the Congreea Working Committee, 
waa unanimously elected leader of the Congreaa AsBembly Party of West Bengal 
(iion-MuBllin majority areas) at a meeting of the Party held in Calcutta under 
the preeidenlBhip of Acharya Kripalani, the Congreea President. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India, which met in Poona, 
adopted a resolution expressing the opinion 'Uhat the division of the country, aa 
contemplated in the Mounlbatten Plan, would be contrary to the country's 
economic and strategic interests. 

Mr. G. H. Hidayatullab, Premier of Sind, in a press interview, affirmed his 
faith in the economic potentiality of Pakistan and called upon the Hindus of 
Sind to co-operate with the League Government. 

'Ihe creation of a free Paiban State with a constitution framed on the basis of 
Islamic conception of democracy, equality and social justice, wbb demanded at a 
joint meeting of the Frontier Congress Committee, the Frontier Congress 
Parliamentary Parly and the Red Shirts ut Peshawar. 

Police opened fire at several places to quell rioting in Lahore. 

2 3rd. The partition of the Punjab was decided upon at a meeting of the Eastern 
section of the Punjab Assembly in Lahore by 50 votes to Sardar Kapur Singh, 
Deputy-speaker of the Assembly, was in the chair. The Western Punjab section 
of the Punjab Assembly, meeting under the presidentship of Dewan Bahadur 
S. P. Singha, the Speaker of the Assembly, voted against partition of the 
province by 69 votes to 27. 

At a Joint session of the two tectious of the Punjab Assembly— Western and 
Eastern Punjab—held under the chairmanship of Dewan Bahadur S. P. Singha, 
9i members voted for a new Constituent Aesembly and 77 for the present 
Constituent Assembly. 

Acharya Kripalani, Congress President, announced the appointment of a U-man 
Central Committee with Sj. Atul Gupta as Chairman and Prof Nirmal Bose 
as Secretary to present the Bengal nationalislb' case before the Boundary 
Commission. 

24th. Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy was elected leader of the East Bengal Congress 
Assembly Party. 

At a joint meeting of the Frontier CongresB Commitlee, the Frontier Congress 
Parliamentary Party, and Kbudai Kbidmatgars at Peshawar, Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan issued a statement urging the Patbans to boycott the proposed referendum 
in the Province. 

A strong plea for "Hiuduieingjndian politics and roilitariBing Hindudom’* waa 
made by Sj. L. B. Bbopatkar, President of the AlMndia Hindu Mahaeabha, 
addressing a public meeting at Madras. He further charged the Congress with 
betraying the electorate by accepting the British plan of June 3 and agreeing to 
the vivisection of the country. 

Wide scale arson, stabbing etc continued in Lahore. Police made a large 
number of arrests. 

36tb. It waB oflicially announced in New Delhi the appointment of 
Mrs. Vijaya Laksbmi Pandit Minister of Local sell Government of U. F. as 
the lirBt Indian Ambassador to the U. S. 8. R. 

Tbe Working Committee of the All-India Jamiat-ul-Uleme, meeting in New 
Delhi, adopted a resolution demanding that the proposed referendum in the 
Frontier Province should be on tbe wider principle of giving full freedom of 
opinion so that the people of the province may freely choose the form of Goven- 
meiit they want ; they should in no case be forced to choose only between 
Pakistan and Hindustan." 

Dr. Henry F. Grady, tbe first U. 8. Ambaseador to India, arrived at Bombay 
from U. 8. A. 

8j. L. B. Bbopatkar, President of A. I. Hindu Mahaeabha, in a press con¬ 
ference, declared that the Hindu Mabasabba would give its whole-hearted 
support to tbe Maharaja of Travancore and his Government to resist any step 
taken by the Slate Oongress or any movement that might be launched at the 
instance of the Congress against the Government to force it join tbe Constituent 
Assembly. 
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Mr. Liaquftt Ali Ehao, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Khawja Nazimuddin, and 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq were amon^ the 29 candidates nominated by the Central 
Mualim League Parliitmentary Party for election from East Bengal to the proposed 
Pakistan Coustituent Assembly. 

26th. The Bind Legislative Assembly, at a special sitting, decided by 33 votes to 
20 that Bind should join the new Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 

The four-member Bengal Partition Council met for the first time at Calcutta 
under the presidentship of Sir Federick BurrowSf Governor of Bjngal. 1 he 
members of the Council were Mr. H. B. Suhrawardy and Khawai>i Nazimuddin 
represenliog the Muslim League and 8j. Nalini Ranjan Birkar and Bj. Dhirondra 
Narayan Mukerjee representing the Congress. At the Council, the Governor 
outlined the task before it and emphasized the need for quick decisions. 

L)r. Khan Baheb, the Frontier Premier, at a press c nference» explained the 
circumstances which led the Frontier Congress to demand a separate sovereign 
State of Pathaoistau and boycott the referendum. He said, ‘ The division of the 
Punjab having been decided upon, it is almost impos ible for us to continue 
to remain in Hindustan. And because a definite verdict against Pakistan has 
already been given by the Frontier peple during the last elections, there is no 
alternative left to us but to have a separate sovereign State of our own.” 

A stirring appeal to the citizens of Lahore and the people of the Punjab 
to stop senseless slaughters, arson and loot was made by the leaders of various 
political parties held in Lahore under the chairmanship of the Governor of 
the Punjab. A security committee, consisting of Khan Iftikar Hussain Khan 
of Mamdot, Lala Bhim Sen Sachar and Hardar Swaran Singh was formed to 
review daily the state of law and order in the province 

The Governor of Assam promulgated an Ordinance called the Assam (Sylhet) 
Referendum Offences Ordinance i947, which makes it an offence certain acts 
and provide punishments for such acts if committed in connection with the 
referendum in Sylhet. 

The Partition Committee of the Cabinet met in New Delhi, the Viceroy 
presiding. The Committee reviewed the progress made by the various commi¬ 
ttees iu regard to partition. An Army Reconstitution Committee was also set 
up to carry out the division of the Indian armed forces with one sub¬ 
committee each for the Army, Air Force and the Navy. 

27lh. The Partition Council of India came into existence at a meeting of the party 
held in New Delhi under the chairmanship of the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten. 
Mr M. A. Jinnah also attended the meeting. 

'Jhe strong determination of the people of Hyderabad to resist the declara¬ 
tion of independence of the State was expressed by Swami Raraananda 
Tirtha, President of the State Congress, in a press interview at Bombay. 

28lh. Mr. M. A. Jinnah. in a statement on the N. W. F. F., said that the reso¬ 
lution of the Frontier Congress demanding a free Pathan State of the 
Pakhtoom is a direct breach of the Congress acceptance of H. M. G.’s plan 
of June 3. He added, want the Muslims of Frontier to understand that 
they are Muslims first and Pathans afterwards and that the province will meet 
a disastrous fate if it does not join the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. The 
three and half million people of that province, wliich is economically deficit, 
will not be able to stand, even for a few months, by themselves and politically 
and geographically the province will be r. duced to a non-entity.” 

The Bengal Partition Council met for the second time in Calcutta with Sir 
Federick Burrows, the Governor, presiding The Council appointed two 
committees, one on organisation, personnel and records, and the other on assets 
and liabilities with an equal number of nominees for the Congress and the 
League. 

Sj. R. B. Ruiker. Vice-President of the A. I. Forward Bloc resigned his 
membership of the Executive of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Dr. P. C. Ghosh, leader of the West Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party 
met Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru in New Delhi and discussed 
the various issues consequent on the dissolution of the Ministry in Bengal. 

2 fllh. At a special joint meeting of the members of the Shahi Jigra (excluding 
the Sardars nominated by the Kalat State) and the non-official members of 
the Quetta Municipality, Baluchistan decided to join Pakistan. Fifty-four 
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members voted iQ favour of the new Oonstituent Assembly. The non-Muslim 
members were absent. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Education Member, in a press statement, 
referred to the apprehension of minorities both in the Indian Union and the 
seceding areas following tbe acceptance of the June 3 plan, and suggest¬ 
ed a joint meeting of representa ives of the two Uonstituent Assemblies to draw 
up a common charter of rights of minorities in both the States. 

Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, General-Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, 
issued a statement directing all Muslim League members from the Hindu- 
majority Provinces to attend the Union Constituent Assembly and ask for 
adequate safeguards in the No v Onnstitution that may be framed by the 
Assembly. 

The Bihar Provincial Congress Committee unaqjmously elected 8j. Maha- 
maya Prasad as its President. 

80th. The personnel of the two Boundary Commissions to demarcate the boundaries 
of the two parts of Bengal and the Punjab were announced in New Delhi. 
It was decided that the same person would serve as Chairman of both the 
Boundary Commissions. The members appointed were—l:^j. Justice Bijan Kumar 
Mnkherjee, 8j Justice 0. C. Biswas. Mr. Justic Moharaed Akram and 

Mr. Justice 8. A. Rahman for. Beiigal; Mr. Justice Din Mohammad, 

Mr. Justice Muhammad Munir, Mr. Justice Mohr Chand Mahajau and 
Wj. Justice I'eja Singh for the Punjab. 

It was officially announced from the Government House at Calcutta that new 
ministers would be appoiuted to the Bengal Govern men t to represent the view-point 
of West B)ngal. These ministers would have the power to veto cabinet decision 
and initiate new policy in matters relating to West Bengal. 

'Phe Union Constitution Committee and the Union Powers Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly at its joint meeting, discussed the Bco}»e of federal 
taxation with particular reference to the Indian tStates. 

There was a sudden recrudescence of communal trouble in CalcuTa. 15 persona 
were killed and over 40 others injured in ineidents which took place in the city and 
Buburbs. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History oE India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millcnia of her diatinctivo life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a va-tt outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the r^ixtl Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These “nebulae” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position wiierc we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is apparently, ■•full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galaotical 
syste.u of detailed nnd authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulte beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with thit perioi we are furnished, sometimes in abundance 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy witii his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corrobo/ative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentsry evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. U has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist! 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history uuless they can be made intinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we can build a possible or even probably frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our Utile bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to oynastio succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
'‘physiological” history. 

Now India has been so poor in comparison with some other ancient count¬ 
ries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her ''materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahavir in the ^ixth Century B. G. Recently, however, a 
very old and apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which accoidmg to current official 
beliefs, is of Summerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to li^t 
not only very interesting features of a civillisation thriving in the western part of 
India in po remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common 
viewi yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unr avel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post- 
Vedio history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing cootempora- 
neouB with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in 

II 
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other parts of the sub-contineDt. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a short wedge driven into Western India—Uie 
whole of which was still at the low level of ab original darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Uravidian ‘light’ level)— 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are still in the dusk-land of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the date, origin, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India it-tclf, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration be admitted we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and ‘ sudden muiations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will load to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Riqveda 

The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive‘documentary” 
evidence that we possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Anglo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy firwt In the 
Vindhya Range which with the impenetrable forest mantle, stood as barrier bet¬ 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forests where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed in^o 
the fold of an Aryan society and culture. And in being ansorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryin complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc., has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shapes and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influences and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. Ihis power of assi¬ 
milation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential iii them—has b^on a special characterisiic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity wtth which histories are completely familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions—Muhammedanism 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the 
Arya-Dravidian culture and social system in India, But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these ‘militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism -but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
.Jainism and many other old or later‘-revolts” have thus ‘ squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peacefully 
side by side with one another and with the later. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying of power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have Bmafthed up many and old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can bo 
easily shown from facts that ibis staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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oneB. There have been many raids into India and invaBions before and after Obriit, 
but it ifl a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resietance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invaBions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept awa^ Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Fower—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Hultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharalta and Sikh Powers which had riflen on the ruins of the 
Mahammadan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But here were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operate against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern limes. We possess, apparently, no connected retroB- 
peot of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Purans speak. But as far 
as appearances go an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has poBsessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely/ for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible* Symbols and Embodiment. But one has rarely fought for the ‘'State" as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with any forma of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Oonduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the accident and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all living values and ten¬ 
dencies and cosmopolitan outlook and has opposed militant, aggressive, “predatory" 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous iu their conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras (Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhiem and Jainism and other “reforming’* movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes ana masBes 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military slate for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-giound of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(SamhitaB, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Bamayanaand Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we poBsesB (unleBs one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideal and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
poseesB a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after ail. what Is 
real history but thiB? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retroepects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate/ a civiliBation (not confined to India but, poBBibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was eseentialy of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid step taken on the 
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road which hai through a long long march, at last brought us to our preaent 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied aiid rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understand ii g i onsisting of "savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
"theological twandle” and crude superstition. Bide by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to "historical” Times ^ve find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proved in the rt uH to 1)0 little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut oil' ^ of North-Western India and this little slice 

the Macedonian would iogb^t. hui. tnv.. digest. His sU^ara-roller of conquest 

speedily developed •‘war-weariiicta" nj .in piuIr K of the Puiijab, aud he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast ''mpiit. He had won some of his 
battles ill India, but it had not been an "easy walk-over" with him. 

Chandragupta and Aboka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megastheues, who was sent by Beleuciis as an ambaesador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times of the cuHtoms and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent, and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before Cbristian era. And this high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilishtions 
that fiourished in ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Ohandragupta's son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. 0.) 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men bolding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious aebievemeote of his reign wbichi in its later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task and the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow beings. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by bis great imperial authority and power, be exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which bad been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest aud most 
potent living world religions. Asoka's reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and bis 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A. D.. a considerable portion of the North¬ 
west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budbistic religion. Under him the Kushau Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of moving vastness of Indian waters, 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Bamudragupts, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta greatly distin¬ 
guished themselveB not only in wsr but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity snd giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-bien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the Fifth Century—when the White Huns from 
Oent»l Asia began to pour themselves into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
■at (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival ana 
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recoastractioa of ancient Brahmauiam and Brahmanical ciiBure as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Purans : but thia reviving process was very 
largely, a process of quiet adiptation and peaceful aasimilation. More than a 
century had elnpsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean succcas the 
greatest of the Indian rulers in historical time—Asoka. Emperor ilarsha, who con- 
Bolidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellec¬ 
tual attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account 
of his times has been left by a Chinese, Hiien Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 

F olitical unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared,and 
ndia was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms ro-'C like mushrooms ana constant internecine strife prevailed, borne 
outstanding figures like Vikramnditya would occasionally nppear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the south of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chainkyas and 
Cholas were the princiiial actors. Kashmere in the North, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social inierestn. But wc shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation whicii deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Maliammcdrtn invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, bad to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Malvva, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy- a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they ever since lived in human memory es models which 
future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 'J hough Rajput 
opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the twelvth century, 
Rajput braveiy and the spirit that animated it survived the crash of the Hindu 
Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the 
Hindu emperors, though not the la^t of tlie Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput 
bravery and Rajput love ol independence were still factors to reckon with in the 
days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, bhabjahan and Aurangzab. Col. 
Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes one of his 
proudest annals In the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As to the con¬ 
quest of Northern India by the Mahammedans, it should be noted, the great prize 
was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mahamedan impact was in the 
seventh century shoitlv after the passing away of the Prophet, and a iViahammeJan 
kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the I2th. century. 
Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, and there 
is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance was weak 
and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, strategy 
and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of- the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘‘dark" Age, In toe Gupta period and in the centuries before and afteo 
a marvellous process of social, culiural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedio scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas of 
“caste" and the four Ashrams or “stages" of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. 1 he influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian cuttoms and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest 
importance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and 
'J’antras renewed and gave a new expression to the banatana Dharma. In the domain 
of literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bbavabhutti, and great 
PhiloBOpheirt like Hankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-cquilibiium and confusion in India was yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst it was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constiintion. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mahammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised »nd to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even some time later, (he Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in South, those of Pratap, Bhivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west (we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) 
would now and then proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
adrainisirators, ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan Rule. 

The jMahammedan conquerors, again, fromMohamed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of thn kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first successful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Bhah were rare and 
jhey did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
some of the Maltamincdan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much ^‘children of 
the soul” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen.” And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “heanh and home” naturally tendered 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aiyan cultures also and^ 
even a growing understauding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at iheir highest points—c g., in 
Sufism and Vtdantic mysticism. Ihey also met and evolved a broad common 
“shiine” to which folk beliefs, piactic^s and instiiutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindustani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomfd into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Muhammedau emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also Iruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the civilised world. In fact, America and the West Indiiswas discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, lYench, 
Dutch and rortuguese traders all came and scrambhd for market, and eventually 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such wastcrful moriaivhs as Shcr Shah, Akbar or Aurnngzcb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefa—like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. Bo it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like bhivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Mahratta ana 
Bikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramoimtcy found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rule 

In 1599 during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its alfairs in the three ‘presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with « view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrisons 
of defence which soon become involved in hostilities that saddled it with, territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, wnich 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
Intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the ''ordeal” of the last great war. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from lime to time modifled by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784, and the Charter Acta of 1793 and 1833). By these a Governor-General 
in-Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a Board 
of Control at home. By the last Act the Company ceased to be a commercial con¬ 
cern and became a political and administrative body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the Government. 

India's contributions and sacrifices in the great War were great, but the ‘‘reward*’ 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a ^‘progressive 
realisation of responsible government,’’ the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspiration. 
And the Government of India Act of l919 which is still in actual function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces where 
the “nation-building*’ subjects were ‘‘transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how¬ 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved.** In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became in conse¬ 
quence more cumbrous and expensive. Tho Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by 
the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later under the guidance of Sj. C. K. Das and Pandit Matllal Nehru, a Bwaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatiues, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to oflicial appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refusea to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore sessioa 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj, A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late : but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gaudhi-Irwin Pact, joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British ruling 
classes used, during the Round Table Conference discuBsioDs, India's internal 
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differences as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. The 
‘‘Oommunal Award*' of the British Premier Rsmsay MaoDonald that imparted a 
^*vote value*' to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by tbe epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, it has 
stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten years have 
created a “civil war*’ mentality in the country where almost every creed and class 
has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of their 
particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so sooner after the Gandhi-1 rwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th December, 1931— 
“whether you expect me to see you and rscieve guidance from you as to tbe course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.*’ Lord Willingdon rejected this opportunity 
of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the enlightened self- 
interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience Movement was the 
natural result which continuing for about two years—1932**34.—prepared by 
repression the mind of India to receive tbe constitutional changes made by the Act 
of 1935. The genesis and the long drawn processes of shaping this machinery were 
informed by a spirit of iirrogant imperialism, ignoring at every step Indian self- 
respect. The Imperial Government could not accept any of the suggestionfl made in 
the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated by itself. The arrival of 
“provincial autonomy*’ changed in no way “a relationship that rests on conquest,” 
whose “sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to quote the words of the well- 
known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of ‘Things that matter’'—the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic, 'fhe increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by increasing 
numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was reflected in the 
discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between the spoken word and the practice 
that sought to give it shape and form. The organization of the election campaign 
on behalf on the Congress was characterized by this contradiction. The purpose of 
sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures was declared to be to ’ combat" 
and to “end” the Act of which these were the products, tbe incorporation of the 
“Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi Congress, 1931) and of the 
“Agrarian Programmo” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 1936) in the Congress 
Election Manifesto (22 August, 1936 ) held the promise of relief through these 
Legislatures of the many Ills—political and economic and social—from which the 
people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, stood the up¬ 
holders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises and 
with radical programmes on their Ups tried to canalize the riiung temper and the 
organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in the provinces—Madras, the United Provinces, tbe Central 
Provinces and Berar, Behar, and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab and 
Sind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors* assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be “set side in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations” which the Parliament bad imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock; the Assemblies were rot called in seven provinces» 
“interim ministries" were appointed to “conceal” this “breakdown” of the 
constitutioiinl device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer the Government, “uUia-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded, 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces; in Bengal and Aasain, In 
the Punjab and 8ind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
Congress Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of tbe Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
communalist Ministries to set up in these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness of commu¬ 
nal feeling and waft its position all over the country. The lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city of Dacca and 
the country side within the district occurred during 1941. The device of the "Com¬ 
munal Award" has been working towards its logical end. 

The Iisdia Act of l935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people's representatives; the nominees of the rulers of Indian States 
were given a disproportionately big representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so called State's representatives 
were so many ‘^pocket-boroughs" under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Governor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political "safegaurds" with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled public 
opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to credal and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian States 
were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotiation over the 
“Instrument of Accession" both in their relation with the ''Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in their owu States. For two 
5earB Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all this opposition with his. utmost 
diplomacy when in September, l939, the World War II of the 20th century burst 
upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
iusult to Indian self-respect; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5 ; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section—Section 126A—in the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 
of India ' essential powers of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments when an emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-Geueral 
under Section 102 of the Act. 'Ihe emergency power granted bv this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to *'give 
direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised." The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 
“invasion by the Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on the 
Province.” Technically the British Government might have been right. But in rela¬ 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
oorrectitude doea not pay a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Oongress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the l4tb. September, i939 
it called upon the British Government to declare their "war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged; in particular, 
how these aims are going tb apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaration, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a message to the 
London Daily Chroniclet will be able to *‘make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expreasion even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these "war aims*’ needed clear 
Btatement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion—the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jamiat-ul~Ulema-i-Hind—the organisation of 
Muslim divines of India for instance—were in their statements as insistent on 
the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to l942 the British Governmtnt has not been able 
to satisfy any party in India to set up a Central Government at Delhi-Simla that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of this 
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war of continent and oceani. This failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministera of the country—Bombay. Madras, Central 
Provinces & Berar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived—Orissa end Assam— 
carrying on pale Imitation of ''Provincial autonomy”—under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this ‘'world war" has placed in this dominant 
position. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialiam 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity of enda 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling bands. The 
"Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted into a sovereign "Independent Btate.** 
This claim has been re^'Ognised by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a threat to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 

the British Government stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Since the 8th 
August (1940) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of the Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. The increasing 
''Indianisation" and the ‘'Draft Declaration” brought by Bir BtsfiTord Oripps on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party In India. Japan's starting success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Philippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the U. 6. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in the market place of world affairs. 
And the people of these along with those of India have reasons to be 

apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 

oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 

Japanese invasion alone that Is responsible for this state of things. The 

evacuation orders on people living in the costal areas of the country has disturbed 

and disrupted their habits of life; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life: the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities—all 
these, the later two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however Indirectly, the "war work'’ that was 

to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Bince the ''Mutiny" days 

eighty-five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India—men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared. 
This unpreparedness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan's hosts towards India's north-eastern borders, the 
harriecT defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India—all these 
signs and portents confront us, 

Japanese Invasion & its Effects 

The undeclared war of Japan on British poBseRsions in east Asia on December 
7, l9ll, caught the Brilish rulers unready. The same happened to be the case with 
the United States. The air attack on Pearl Harbour high-lighted this unprepared¬ 
ness and absence of vigilance. Thereafter India became an unwilling belligerent 
against Japan as she had remained since Lord Linlithgow had declared her at war 
with Germany in September, 1939. These two acts had demonstrated India's equi¬ 
vocal position in the comity of modern nations. The sacrifices and sufferings, 
incidental to all wars, she underwent; but she lack d the exaltation of feelings that 
enables free peoples to welcome these wi:h gladness as part of their duty as 
citizens. She lacked this consolation, and when Japan brought the horrors of war 
to her very doors, she bore these with a spirit of fatalism and undis^ised 
resentment that not all her proverbial philosophy could assuage. The leadership of 
the Indian National Congress tried to guide these iato chaunels of constructive 
thought and activity, to "non-violent" ways. For about three years it tried to 
control the rising temper of dissatisfaction with conditions of scarcity in the material 
neoeesaries of every-day life, with the risiog prices of all consumer goods. Mahatma 
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Gandhi fipeolally would not hear of creating diffculties for the Britieh bureaucracy 
in India lighting for aurvival of their ayetem of rule over the country ; hie chivalry 
would not allow him to bit them when they were fighting with their backa to the 
wall. As the Japanese armies hacked their way through Burma and as her navy 
ploughed triumphantly over the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, there appeared 
to be panic and consternation even in the counaels of the British rulers in India. 
And it was regarded as a possibility that they might fall back from Assami Bengal, 
Oriasa and the other eastern Provinces of the country and take their stand in the 
hills and dales at their back. Tbi^ danger upset the whole administrative 
machinery, acting against the incipient dissatisfaction of the people and demoralized 
both the ruling authorities and the subject population. The former resorted to 
panic measures in pursuit of a ''denial policy" that will deny the advancing 
Japanese any help and facilities that might be forthcoming from a dissatisfied 
people, a section of the latter found an opportunity to exploit the anarch^ of the 
occasion to profiteer at the expense of the State and of their own people, thus 
creating conditions of scarcity that made for a famine in Bengal, in parts of Orissa, 
In parts of the States of Travancore and Cochin and British Malabar on the west 
coast of India, 

“Quit India" Movement (1942) 

From Beptember, 1939 to April, 1942, Qandhiji had helped to keep the peace in 
India by impressing upon our people that it was not manly to create difficulties for 
Britain when she bad been fighting, as has been said, with her back to the wall. 
But Britain would not understand this generosity, and in her efforts to solve the 
poltitical problem in India she made announcements of policy that complicated 
matters the more. In August, l940, at the instance of the Imperial Government, 
the then Governor-General of India, Lord Linlithgow made public a statment of 
policy that put a veto in the hands of the minorities of the country, specially the 
Muslima, on all political progress. It talked of a constitutional arrangement that 
may be repudiated by elements in the Indian population and the British Govern¬ 
ment's inability to suggest or construct such a machinery. Then came the Orippa 
Mission (March i942) when the Japanese were almost at the eastern gate of India, 
having rolled over British forces all through Burma. The plan that Sir Stalford 
Oripps brought with him visualized an Indian Union with rights secured to unite, 
to accede or not to do it; at the same time it was declared that; the Indian Union 
might or might not adhere to the Common-wealth of British Nations. None of the 
Indian parties, contacted by Sir Stafford Oripps, were satisfied by the varioue 
interpretations put forward by him. As the Plan was anbiected to analysis by keen 
students of affaire and Constitutional pundits it developed characteristics that did 
not appeal to any body; perhaps, these were inherent in the Oripps plan. Even 
Gandhiji with bis anxiety to understand the other man's point of view was cons¬ 
trained to give hie first impression of the *'Draft Declaration" brought by Oripps, 
as ''a post-dated cheque". A member of the Princely Order in India, rulers of the 
Indian States, embellished this phrase by adding the words "on a crashing bank." 
The details of the negotiations with the representatives of Indian parties are not 
available. But it is not wrong to say that the Oripps Plan did not contemplate 
the transfer of any real power, the control of and by Indians of the defence policy 
of the country even in face of the crisis which was sought to be tided over with the 
help of sincere Indian Nationalists. And wa are convinced that it was on this rook 
that the Oripps Plan floundered. Evan before the negotiations started Sir Stafford 
Orippa had made this point clear on March 29, l942, when be aaid : ''The defence 
of India will not be in Indian bands, even if the parties want it. It would be the 
worst thing for the defence of India. " The insult and the distrust implicit in this 
announcement dealt the hardest blow to any chances of acceptance of the Orippa 
Plan by and on behalf of India. And from this time on, the moral repulsion of 
India from the British Government was complete. And Gandhiji voiced it forth 
through the columns of Harijan^ the weekly organ of his views and thought. All 
through April to the first week of August, 1942, be synthesized it in cry of “Quit 
India" by Britain of her authority in the country. Sir Stafford Grips had propa¬ 
gated the thesis that it was Hindu-Muslim disagreement that had really wrecked hia 
Plan. Gandhiji countered that as long aa the "Third Partv", that is, "the British 
Government" remained, this disagreement would remain ana persist. Since then he 
and every Indian Nationalist has never abated in their faith in this demand. The 
All-India Oongreaa Committee, the policy-maker of the Indian National Oongreas, 
the body that can put the ultimate seal of appiovsl or disapproval on the 
jiUK^eitlons of the Working Committee of the Congressi the supreme executive of 
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the Indian National Oongreae, accepted and paeaed the *'Quit India" reeolution on 
August 8, 1942. Before the sun rose over the next day, all the leadera of the 
Oongre§B were arrested and spirited away to unknown destinations which later 
turned out to be the Aga Khan^s palace in Poona and the Moghul Fort of Ahmed- 
nagar. Ihis arrest and detention was the signal for the outburst of a mass revolt 
and mass frenzy that had few parallels in India's recent history since the Revolt of 
1857. Gandhiji had planned a non-violent fight after failure of negotiations with 
the Governor-General which he was authorized to carry on by the same resolution. But 
the arrest and detention of Oongress leaders scotched this plan, and the mass mind 
of India reacted to it with unplanned sabotage of railway communications and 
disorganized attacks on Police stations, post offices a ad Law Courts in certain areas. 
Their fury was at its height in the western districts of Bihar, in the eastern districts 
of the United Provinces, in the Midnapore district of Bengal, in particular areas in 
the Andhra Desa and Assam, and in the district of Batara in Bombay, it took the 
British military authorities to stamp the violent expressions of these no more than 
three months. But where the people had set up National Governments, Jatiya 
Sarkara, the fight could be carried on with more or less vigour for more than a year ; 
in certain areas, in Midnapore and Batara for instance, it was more than two years 
before the people slackenea in their efforts, and could be beaten down into inaetivity. 
Bcarcity rather than repression had weakened resistance. 

Bengal Famine (i943-’44) 

This scarcity had been created by the co-operation of the British bureaucracy 
with the Indian trading classes. It released over the whole country forces of such 
a moral obliquity that it will take years to eliminate these from our body politic. 
Administrative inefficiency could be got rid of, but the greediness of manufacturing 
and trading interests, generated by war conditions and encouraged and tolerated by 
the British bureaucracy in India, will require more years to treat. For, it has 
become a moral epidemic that can be controlled only by honest administrators and 
an awakened public opinion, vowed to fight out all anti-social habits. Two reports, 
one that which enquired into the genesis of famine in Bengal, and the other that 
was prepared to suggest measures for the re-organization of Bengal’s administrative 
machinery, have exposed all the dishonesties that have crept into Bengal. Ihe 
Famine Commission was presided over by Sir John Woodhead, for a little while 
Governor of Bengal during the early thirties. The Bengal Administrative Re¬ 
organization Committee was presided over by Bir Archibald Kowlands, later Finance 
Member in Lord Wavell’s Executive Council. Both the reports indicated the process 
of dishonesty and incompetence that have afflicted Bengal since commuualism began 
to play its part in guiding the destinies of the Province, The former said that 
the Bengal lamine caused the dea h of 15 to 20 lakh persons ; that the profiteers 
had made a profit of Rs. 150 crorcs, one life at the cost of Rs. 1,000. The latter said 
that dishonesty appeared to have been accepted as the rule against which there 
appear to be no remedy. Since 1937, with the inauguration of “autonomy” 
Ministries, Muslim commuualism had dominated the Bengal administration, and 
during the war year, war contrafts under its disposal and ihe Civil Supply 
Department have opened the door to jobbery and corruption. These played their 
part in twisting the natural course of events both during the famine year and since 
then. It may also be said that this jobbery and corruption have become all India 
phenomena, and scarcities of food have become as extensive. In 1946 it became the 
turn of south ludia, the State of Mysore, parts of Madras and the Bombay 
Presidencies to become scenes of dire distress. It was help from the outside world 
made possible by the cessation of war and the easier shipping conditions as also 
rigid rationing inside India, that have halted famine. But malnutrition stalks over 
the land and will continue as long as ludia does not become self-sufficient with 
regard to food. As we write (in March, 1947), we see no prospect of this sufficiency, 
and the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organizatian cannot hold out better 
prospects of world production and sufficiency. 

1943, 1944, 1945 

These years, except the last six months of the last year, were times of frustra¬ 
tion to the Indian people. They were economically hit by the scarcities created by 
war and by the profiteering and black-marketing that had been thriving under the 
direct patronage of the Government. Pood and cloth had been rationed, and even 
with controls, the Government could not secure to the people even the minimum 
of their requirements. The needs of the war had driven all other considerations out 
of their view, and the people continued to stint and suffer because they saw no 
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other alterDative. The leaders of the Congress were behind prison bars, and even 
Gaodbiji's release sometime in the middle of 1944 did not help break the deadlock. 
The leaders of the Muslim League were officially non-co-operating with the war 
activities but practically trying to extract all advantages that war contracts and 
Civil Supplies Departments had to dispose of. Thus was built up wealthy class 
amongst the Muslims of India that became identified with and felt itself bound 
with the fortune and power of the Muslim League. It is this class that made the 
Muslim League, encouraged by the British bureaucracy^ the instrument of their 
continued existence. This interpretation partly explains the growth of the tension 
between the communities in India which was not unwelcome to British Imperialists 
as a road-bfock to India’s advance to the status of a free nation with a new dignity 
as a free state. But behind these frustrations had been gathering forces that aRer 
the dragooning of 1942 had not lost their impulse to revolt; these were found as ready 
to renew the fight as in 1942. In June, 1945* when the Congress leaders were 
released, the flood-tide burst and seemed able to carry every thing before it. 
Economic scarcities, the scars of war exactions, everything was forgotten, and in 
one bound the pople threw away the memory of suppression, and rebound to a 
new attack on the ramparts of imperialism. These showed cracks and signs of 

S ug. The people were upheld in their new courage by the story of the Aaad 
Fouz, the army of Indian Liberation, organized under the dynamic leader¬ 
ship of Subhas Chandra Bose, who bad fled from the country in the middle of Januaiy 
1941. The trial of some of his commanders, held at Red Fort, Delhi which had 
witnessed the trial of Bahadur Bhab, the last of the Moghul Emperors of Delhi, in 
1857-'58 after the suppression of the Revolt of that year, told the story bow a 
Provisional Government of Free India had been formed, recognized by the States 
ranged against the Anglo-Saxon Powers, Britain and the United States, thus giving 
an international status to it. Under it an Army had been formed which had 
marched'.towards India penetrating its frontiers in Manipur, Naga Hills and Arakan. 
The invasion had failed. But the story of that failure bad a miraculously opposite 
effect. It found the pople a new centre of hope, a now assurance of their powers, 
as moulders of a S ate, as creators of an army, as fighters for a Free India reared 
on the sufferings and sacrifices of millions, all, more or less unconsciously respond¬ 
ing to the call of destiny in the belief that the cud of the journey is Swaraj, 
The last six months of 1945 and the first three months of 1946 marked the high¬ 
est water-mark of this mass awakening. 

Cabinet Delegation’s Plans 

The Churchill Government of Britain, a Coalition of all the parties in the 
country, was dissolved when as a result of the election held in the middle of l945, 
the Labour Party registered a strength in the House of Commons, surpassing all 
the other parties combined. Mr. Clement Attlee became Prime Minister of Britain, 
and Lord Pethio Lawrence, Secretary of State tor India. For about eight months, 
the new Government did not attempt to make any change in the policy of the 
Indian Administration ; they allowed Lord Wavell to carry on in his own way. 
But on March 15, 1946, Mr. Attlee made a statement on behalf of his Government 
in course of which occurred words that were interpreted as indicating a new method 
of straightening out the political dead-lock.in India. While mindful that the 
minorities in the country should be able to live and work ’Tree from fear," Mr. 
Attlee declared that “on the other hand, we cannot allow a minority to place a 
veto on the advance of the majority.'’ The general body of politically-minded 
people in:India hailed this declaration as a rebuff to Muslim League intransigence; 
and the leaders of this organization protested against this new ^licy. 

But as the negotiations proceeded between the Cabinet Delegation, specially 
sent out to India consisting of the Secretary of State, Sir Stafford Crippa and 
Mr. Albert Alexander, to hammer out a definite plan for the transfer to Indian hands 
of State power, the difficulties created by the British policy of balancing*. Hindu and 
Muslim interests erupted into view in all its ugliness. In dubious ways the 
members of this Delegation were forced into the acceptance of the theory of "two- 
nations" in India—Hindu and Muslim—adumbrated by the Muslim League. Hindu 
majority areas and Muslim majority areas were put into the Cabinet Delegation's 
Flan as separate units held together by a Central Government conoernea with 
Defence, Foreign Affairs and the Transport System of the country. Tbs then 
existing Provinces were to form the units of this Federation disregarding the fact 
that in these Provinces there were continuous Hindu and Muslim areas which 
would find themselves in a difficulty in icceptiog the new arrangement, poisoned 
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gB theie had bfen by the iU-vrill created by the Mualim League propaganda during 
about ten years since 1937. 

On May l6, 1946, the Cabinet Delegation announced its own Plan made in 
the absence of agreement between the main political parties in India represented 
in the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. The clever 
device of Groups ultimately proved the main stumbling block. The Province of 
Assam, a Hindu maiority area, was linked up with Bengal, a Muelim majority 
area in a Group, and the refusal of this smallest of the Indian Provinces to be 
bound up with Bengal wrecked the whole Plan. For, the repreBentativrs of the 
Indian National Congress stood firmly on their attitude that the feelings of a 

£ articular ares could not be brushed aside ; and the leadership of the All-India 
[uslim League could not budge from its insistence on this particular Grouping. The 
Plan alao envisaged a Constituent Assembly where the future constitution of the coun¬ 
try would be framed by members returned by the Groups of Provinces. 'I bis was 
called the long-range Plan, vvhile the setting up of a wholly Indian Executive 
Council of the Governor-General of India was felt to be necessary as a short-range 
Plan to work during the interim period till the constitution of free India was 
framed and began to function. The Muslim League accepted at first both these 
Plans, while the National Congress rejected the former and accepted the latter 
only. But on July 29, 1946, the Council of the All-India Muslim League rejected 
both the Plans and decided on a campaign of ^‘Direct Action*’ to assert and 
eBtabllsh their claima for a separate Btate in India to be constituted of Muslim 
mikjority Provinces. We do not know the reasons that influenced this decision of 
the Mualim League as the whole correspondence of its leader with the British 
authorities has not seen the light of day. 

Muslim Leagues ^‘I irect Action’* and its Aftermath 
This ‘"Direct Action'* in actual practice opened a new chapter in our recent 
history. In other parts of India, the day of “Direct Action,” August 16, i946, 
was celebrated in a peaceful manner. But at Calcutta, the capital city of the 
Province of Bengal, with a Ministry constituted of Muslim League members, the 
day waa celebrated bv Muslims with loot, assault, arson from the morning of the 
day. The majority of the citizens were caught unready, and the Muslims, where 
they were in a majority in this ci^, carried everything before tliem and started to 
murder their Hindu neighbours. The peaceful amongst Muslims were no match 
for the fanatics and Orescentadors, and for more than 24 hours murder was out in 
the streeta and lanes of Calcutta organized under Muslim League National Guards, 
the Police turning away their eyes from the gruesome scenes. Then the Hindus 
rallied, organised the defence of their life, honour and property and retaliated on 
the offenders and their dupes. Thus ensued mutual destruction, and it baa been 
estimated that not loss 10 thousand men. women and children lost their lives in 
course of 60 hours, and the number ^f wounded was four times as much ; the 
vi'lue of property looted and destroyed has been estimated at Rs. 10 crores, the 
major share of the loss falling on the Hindus. Thus did it come to pass that 
under Muslim League inspiration the “Direct Action*’ of the Muslima for gaining 
their political objective waa directed not against those who held the reins of State 

E ower and who under law were competent to grant the Muslims their “Pakistan”, 
ut against their neighbours who were subject to the same irresponsible authority. 
The Ministry in Bengal under Mr. Husseyn Baheed Buhrawardy with Sir Frederick 
Barrows, a* Trade Union leader of Britain, as Governor went from one 
folly to another. They helped to create the impression in their communUy's mind 
that in Calcutta they had suffered a defeat which had to be retrieved in a field 
where they were in a majority. On October 10, 1946, there burst out in a part of 
Noakhall, a district In East Bengal where the Muslims were 80 percent of the 
populstiOD, s frenzy of communal hatred to which fell victims men, women and 
children amongst Hindus. The majority of them, about fifty thousand, were 
perverted from their ancestral faith at the point of the sword. Amid scenes of 
general demoralization there were instances of heroic resistance. The name of 
Kafendralal Roy Ohowdhury, a leader of the Noakhali Bar, will live in the history 
of this episode. He was in bis village home, and for about three days he kept 
the marauders at bay, killing them and at last succumbing to sheer weight of 
numbers. 

This brutality had its reaction in Bihar where in four diatriots the Muslim 
minority were subjected to all the horrors which the Hindus in Bengal had passed 
through. Hie countryside went mgd with lust of revenge and hatred; thefteneuUy 
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•pathetie villager forgot bis duty to his neighbours and murdered and raped them of 
honour and property. The contagion leapt over from Bibar to the north-western 
districts of the United Pravinces. In face of this break-down of civilized 
Oentral Government of India, and the Provincifll Governments in Bengal, Bihar 
and the United Provinces proved themselves inadequate to the demands of this 
emergency. On August 16,1946, Lord Wavell as Governor-General of India with 
men in the Executive Council of his own choice, had been as inefficient or indifferent. 
In the Brst week of September, 1946, members of the Congress and other organiza¬ 
tions minus the Muslim League came into hie Executive Council, ihe selection 
being in the hands of the Congress. By the end of October the Muslim League 
felt it necessary to get inside this Council, replacing five of those who had been 
selected by Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. But neither in the case of Noakhali, nor of 
Bihar, or of the United Provinces could the representatives of the Congrws or the 
League halt the ever-expanding anarchy, the guardians of Law and Otder, the 
Police, having by that time divided themselves into communal blocs, Hindu or 
Muslim. Gandhiji tried to stop the riots by moving about in the devastated areas of 
Noakhali and Bihar. He succeeded for a while only. The same inefficiency or 
BuplnenesB marked the conduct of the Admluistration in the Punjab when in 
March-April, 1947, the Muslima were allowed to get loose on their Hindu and Sikh 
neighbours in Lahore, in Rawalpindi, in Multan aud other western districts of the 
Province. A British Governor, Sir Evan Jenkins, and a Muslim Chief Miolater, 
Malik Khlzr Hyat Khan not belonging to the Muslim League, were helpleaa 
Bpectatora of an administrative break-down that would require some explanation. 
This Punjab debacle appears to have had aome Influence on the British Government 
in London deciding to recall Lord Wavell as a mis-fit in India and send in hia 
place Lord Mountbatten, the titular victor over the Japanese in Burma, to 
straighten matters out. 

Announcement of Febeuart 20. i947— Statement ob June 3, 1947 
This change in the headship of the Indian Administration was hastened by 
’^ihe announcement of February 20. 1947. that the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty had decided *'to take neceasary steps to effect the transfer of power 
to responsible Indian hands by a date not later than June, l948." It was specu¬ 
lated during this time that Lord Wavell had by his conduct proved himself in¬ 
adequate to the situation; and the choice of Lord Mountbatten had been influenced 
by the thought that the younger man would be bringing a freab mind to the solution 
of the Indo-Brltlsh deadlock. Muslim League circles read into the terms of this 
announcement the concession of "Pakistan"; the Cungreas interpreted it as remov¬ 
ing ‘‘misconception and suspicion" and bringing "reality and a certain dynamic 
quality to the present situation in India", to quote Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru's 
words. This announcement waa sought to be justified to the British public by 
Lord Pethlck Lawrence in bis speech in the House of Lords made ou February 25, 
1947 on the plea that "British BaJ cannot be maintained in its existing basis with 
adequate efficiency after 1946 ;" that if it was proposed to retain the "old position" 
it would be necessary "to guarantee that we would stay in India for 10,15 or even 
more years." This prospect the Labour Government was evidently not prepared to 
face. And th^ sent Lord Mountbatten out to implement their new policy. He 
reached New Delhi on March 23, 1947, and atraigbt-away went into his work. And 
when he found that the leadership of the Muslim League was dead set against oo- 
operaiiou with the work of framing a constitution for India already proceeding in 
the Constituent Assembly, he was left with no choice but the dreaded one—that India 
should suffer division into States, as Britain could not agree to use coercion on 
recalcitrant elements in India for the sake of India's unity and integrity. Boon 
June 3, 1947, the statement wss issued indicating the lines on which the division 
waa to be effected. And according to Para 20 of this Statement, the Indian Inde- 
pendendence Bill was introduced into and passed by the British Parliament by 
July, 1947 without a division and with a speed that was unprecedented in parlia¬ 
mentary legislation. It was an “enabling" Act—enabling the representatives of 
India and 'Pakistan* to draft their own constitutions, to adapt the word of the 
British Prime Minister. Clause (1) Section (l) provided for the setting up from 
and on August 15, 1947, of two "Independent Dominions." 

Two States in India 

So, on the 15th of August, 1947, within the geographical unity of India were 
set up two independent. States—the Union of India and the Union of "Pakistan", 
both agreeing to remain members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
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petceful transfer of power from BritRin were, however, marred by inter-Gommunal 
DeBiiality in India that re’enacted a million-fold the ecenea that had been witnesBed 
at Oalcutta. in Noakbali, in Bihar, and in the Punjab. Tbia out-burst reeulted iu the 
uprooting of milliooH from their aitcestral houBes in the Punjab, in Bind, in the 
N. W. Frontier Province, in Delhi und in East Bengal. There is controversy with 
regard to the fact aa to who started the murder campaign leading to this movement 
of populations. 

The pattern of conduct set on August 16,1947, threatens to become stabilized 
in the relatione between the two States, 'the incursion into Kashmir of “Pakistani" 
hordes high-lights the malice and bitterness that gave birth to the State of 
“Pakistan". The partition has produced more problems than it was intended to 
solve. And the year 1947 will live in the mind of millions as the time during which 
the policy of the alien State in India, conducted hnd controlled by Britain,, fulfilled 
the dread prophecy made by Habiudra Nath Tagore : "The wheels of fate will some 
dav compel the English to give up their Indian Empire. But what kind of India 
will they leave behind, what stark misery I Wlien the stream of their centuries’ 
administration runs dry at last, what a waste of mud and filfh will thpy leave 
behind them 1" Perhaps, it was a cruel verdict when tt was uttered iu l94i. But 
1947 has proved its truth. 



India In Hoine Polity 

Tbe yoar 1947 of fcha Christian ora will live long in India’s 

history, as during seven months of it withdrawal of British control 
, over her adininistration was announced and given 

effect to. In previous volumes of the ladifin 

luilla Annii'il Reijis^er wa have traced tho dovolopmont 

of certain personal and impersonal forces that co-operated 
to compel Britain to retire from dopiination over India which, in 
tho words of Sir John Seely, she had acquired one hundred and 
ninety years back in a * fit of absent-mindedness ” 1757 to 1947 

has been a long enough period during which, for good or evil, the 
two countries—India and Britain haya affected each other to no 

small extent. Tho balance-sheet of this transaction can wait drawing 
up on a future occasion. But reviewing events that occurred during 
the first six months of 1947 from a distance of about 18 months, 
in November, 1948, one felt that any argument with Britain with 
regard to the bona-fid^. of her last acts as ruler, of India is a 
pOi^t-mortpin examination that led nowhere except poisoning relations. 
As tho majority of our country desire above all other things to forget 
tho British regime as a bad old dream, wo feel that in writing on 
the acts of commission and omission of those days, the past bo forgotten 
for this once, and a factual delineation of the events of January— 
June, 1947, be attempted without passion or prejudice. It is 

not easy to do so. For, wa have had experience of so much of 
British malice even during these fateful days that the frenzy of 

resentment sweeping over the country could not but indirectly 
influence the publicist in India. But we will try to do our best 
to keep this feoliog under control in making those comments and 
criticisms. In doing this, however, we should like our readers to 

refresh their memory with the records of events that happened when 
tho British Cabinet Dol 0 gar,ion was actunlly in India on and from 

the 23rd of March to tho iJ9bh of Jun % 1916. Tho Secretary of State 
for India held a Press Gonferance on March 25, 1946, in course of 
which he declared that beyond the “flxod intention" of helping 
Indians to “achieve indopendenda", . the Gabinut Delegation have 

*‘opon minds and are not committed to any particular views." 
During the next six weeks they were engaged individually or collect¬ 
ively in tapping the minds of Indian leaders, of members of the 

Princely Order, with a view to get the greatest common measure 
of agreement amongst them. In this prpeess they must have picked 
up and chosen certain ideas and proposals which with additions 

and alterations were reduced to concrete shape for the solution of the 
deadlock in India’s constitutional problem. We know not when and 
how they did stumble on the words—“succession Government or 
Succession Governments in British Ii^dia’’—which did occur in the 
“Memorandum on States’ Treaties and Paramountcy’* which they 
sent to the Chanoellor of the Chamber of Princes, His Highness the 
Nawab of Bhopal, on the 12bh of May. 1946—four days before they 
-—the three British Ministers and Lord Wavell, the Governor- 
General of India—issued their staten^ei^t on the plan for India’s 
13 
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“Independence.” The use of these words—'‘SucoeBsion Government or 
Succession Governments*’—was significant of a change full of sinister possi¬ 
bilities to the unity and integrity of India. We have it on the 
authority of Dr. Pattabhi Saebaramayya a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, the highest Executive of the Indian National 
Congress, that this particular Memorandum had not been made 
available to them when they first sat down to consider the propo¬ 
sals embodied in the Statement of May 16, 1946. Why they were 
kept in the dark on this Memorandum we do nob yet know. And 
when it was made public on May 22 (1946) the Cabinet Delegation 

gave an explanation of the use of these wards in the following 
terms; 

‘•The Cabinet DelegaMon ifl to make it clnar that the document issued to-day 
(22iid May) entitled Memorajulu/n on States* Treaties and Paramountcy preHented 
oy the Cabinet DoleKation ti His Kii^hneHs the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes wa^ drawn up before the Mission bef'no its discussion with party leaders, 
and represented the substuiee of what they communicated to the representatives 
of the States at their first interview with the MiHsion. This is the explanation 
of the use of the words—“Saccession Government or Governments in British 
India"—an expression which would not, of course, have been used after the 

issue of the Delegation’s recent 8rateraent.’* 

We do not know whether or nob this explanation removed any 
doubts about the mind and policy of the Cabinet Delegation in 

The use of words thoir ’‘conclusion that neither a larger nor a 

‘‘Succession Govern- smaller sovereign Staba of ‘Pakistan* would provide 
ment or Govern- an acceptable solution of the communal problem.” 
ments significant question has become an idle one, 

we may not derive satisfaction of curiosity by questions with regard 
to the British intention at the back of these words, disruptive of 
India's economy in State. On the 2nd of April, 1946, the Cabinet 
Delegation met the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. Was it 

on this occasion that the Memorandum containing these words was 
presented to him for his special benefit, a privilege that had been 
withheld from the Congress leaders ? If our surmise be a fact, we 
arrive at the conclusion that between March 25 and April 2, 1946, 
the Cabinet Deleg ition had almost accepted the idea of the division 

of India into two Siabes, as demanded by the Muslim League. 
Knowing the mind of the Nawab of Bhopal as sympathetic to this 

idea, we would not ha far wrong if we say that ha must have 
carried this gladsome news to the League leader, Mr. Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah. With this knowledge at the latter’s elbow, it was but natural 
that he should drive his advantage home to the detriment of India’s 

unity. The I6bh of May Plan envisaging ‘’Sections” and “Groups” 
of Provinces with residual powers in their possession was 
more than a half-way house to “Pakistan.’* And we now under¬ 
stand fully the reason why the Muslim League was so adamant in 
its attitude to retain the “Section” and “Group’’ proposals of the 
Cabinet Delegation's Plan. Lord Pethick Lawrence and his three 
colleagues of the Delegation who appended their signatures to it— 
Sir Stafford Crippa, Mr. Albert Alexander and Lord Archibald Wavell— 
betrayed into the hands of the Muslim League the key to the fort 
of Indian unity, and there are cynics amongst us who think that 
all the elaborate negotiations held with India’s party leaders, all the 
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show of persuasion of the Muslim League leader wias part of a 

oambudage. The division of India had been decided almost by the time the 
members of the Cabinet Delegation met any of the Indian leaders, 

the first of whom, Mahatma Gandhi, met the Secretary of State 

on April 1, 1946. In the last volume (2nd Volume^ 194Q\ of the 
Annual Register we asked the question whether or not the leaders 
of the Congress knew of the fell design indicated in the Memo¬ 
randum on States’ Treaties and Paramountcy brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the Nawab of Bhopal on the 2nd April or a little latur ? 

Our curiosity remains unsatisfied even now. But from this analysis 

of the developments narrated above, we are convinced that British 
policy decided to break up the unity of administration which they 
had helped to forge before they withdrew thoir irresponsible author¬ 
ity from over this country, and we writhed in suspense, as we witnessed 
the rear-guard actions of Indian Nationalism against forces of disrup¬ 
tion represented by the British authorities and their creature and 
creation—the All-India Muslim League. The first indication of this 

determination was given in the words quoted from the States' 
Memorandum. And during the whole period of May 16, 1946 to 

February 20, 1947, we felt ourselves to be witnesses to the evolving 
process of a tragedy which depicted the disruption of the historic 
continuity of our country and people On the latter date, Mr. Attlee, 
the Prime Minister of Britain made a declaration in the House of 
Commons that by the end of June, 1948, British power would be 
withdrawn from India {See pages 142-42), Even this declaration did 
not remove from our mind the apprehension that had been created 
by the prospect of the two States to be carved out of India’s territory 
to satisfy the conceit and greed of a predominant section of the 
Muslim community in our midst. It rather strengthened the appre¬ 
hension. We saw confirmation of our belief that the British 
Government had accepted the logic of their “divide and rule” policy, 
the consequences of this technique of disruption. Slowly the soil of 
India had been prepared since the Morley-Minto days when the 
separation between Hindu and Muslim in India had been given 
statutory recognition in the Reform Act associated with their names. 
There are students of affairs who push it to Lord Mayo's days when 
“separate” consideration was promised to Muslim education. We are 
prepared to believe that the upholders of British authority in the 
sixties of the last century did not realize the full implications of this 
action of theirs. But the interpreter of events with the knowledge 
of facts of the last 90 years can have but one opinion that a 
natural piety bound the Mayo technique with the Attlee announce¬ 
ment, to that part of it to which we draw the attention of our readers. 
The talk of ^‘Succession Government or Governments” and of its 
significance is linked up with the policy indicated in the words quoted 
below. Feeling sure that the constitution of the future Indian State 
could not bo drawn up by the ^Constituent Assembly sitting at 
New Delhi since December 9, 1946, fran* which Muslim League representa¬ 
tives had studiously and arrogantly kept themselves aloof, before the time 
mentioned in the Para 7 of the Attlee Statement, that is, 
June, 1948. 
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February -0, 1 948 
atatemetot “en¬ 
couragement” of 
Musfira aepa- 
ratlsm 


His Majesty’s Governin'nt will have to consider to whom the powers of 
the Central Governra nt in British India should be handed over on due date— 
whether as a whole to some form of C niral Government or in some areas to the 
existing Provincial Government^ or. in -such other way as may seem most 
readonable and in ihe bes intcresti of the Indian people.” 

Even a cursory reading of the above will show that there is hardly 
any difference between the purpose of the May 12 (1946) 

policy first of all disclosed to the leaders of the Princely 
Order and the iiose of deliberation featured in the Attlee 
statement as to whom, to which responsible autho¬ 

rity in India, should the power of the State be 
transferred, whether ‘ as as whole to some form of 
Central Government” or in some areas to “the existing Provincial 

Governments*—existing in June, 1948. We have in a previous 
part of this study expressed our opinion that Mr. 'Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
had knowledge from the Nawab of Bhopal of the British Govern¬ 
ment’s flirtation with the idea of “Succession Governments^’ to 

be put in place of the one unified Government exercising author¬ 

ity over the whole of India. The Attlee Government’s statement of 
February 20, 1947, showed that from flirtation they had determined 
to proceed to consummation. We are upheld in this opinion by 
what the London Times said on the occasion in noticing the reactions 
to this declaration. 

“Muslim separatism is deriving encouragement from the language of the 
White Paper.” 

“It is claimed that the British Government have shown their willingness, 

implicitly at least, to negotiate agreements with the C tngress Party for the (uture 
administration of tlm Hindu majority, art as, and wiih the Muslim League for the 
Muslim majority area.’' 

Tht3 London paper would have b 9 roe witness to the whole truth if it 
the May 12, (1946 Memorandum on States’ Bights 
and Paramountcy had encouraged the same mood in the 
Muslim League. That its implications had not been 
brought out at that time was duo to the fact that 
the British Cabinet Delegation had succeeded in 
public attention to their plan of May 16 (1946). 

of the Congress did not evidently realize . the 
dangerous possibilities of this Memorandum and failed to warn their 

people of these ; neither did the Press in India instruct the public 

on the various uses to which the proposals embodied in this 
Memorandum could be put for the disruption of the country’s 
unity. The lapse of Paramountcy engaged their attention in a listless 
way, presaging as it did the. Ulsterisation of the country in the 
form of more than 600 States, Principalities and Jaigirs. The division of 
“British India” into two States, the open confession of this stop in this 
Memorandum came to be ignored in the excitement created by the 
May 16 statement. Why was this indifference developed, we do 
not know. We should have liked .to know whether or not the nego¬ 
tiators on behalf of the Indian National Congress did take care to 

tackle the Cabinet Delegation’s members with regard to the use 

and purpose of the words occr^rring in that Memorandum, and 
whether they were satisfied with any explanation that might have 
been pub forth. We have again gone through the files of the 

newspapers reporting the events of those hectic and anxious days; 


had said that 

The long story of 
Muslim League 
intransigence 

diverting India’s 
The leadership 
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we have re-read the correspondence that passed between members of the 
Delcgabion and loaders of the Congress. z\Dd we do not find 
therein the indication of any anxiety created by the prospect of more 
than one “Succession Government" in India on the retirement of 

British power. Either it was regarded as a lapse to which every 

Secretariat is prone to descend or after the Delegation's self-accusing 
explanation published on May 22 (l916), the curtain was dropped 
on it as an innocent episode. Whatever be the fact behind this 

matter, the Attlee declaration of February 20, 1947, did add to 

the strength of Muslim separatism. The leadership of the Muslim 
League had almost an assurance from the British Cabinet Delegation 
that sooner or later, sooner than later, their demand for a separate 
State would be conceded. And whatever be the show of argumenta¬ 
tion and persuasion, if they could hold fast to their separatist 
claims to the last, Congress patience would give way, and the British 
Government would be able to maintain and establish before world opinion 
its bona-fide, with regard to political developments in India. The 
disruptionist policy worked according to this plan. 

We have hero an explanation why the leadership of the Muslim League 
could recover so soon after the March 15 (1916) announcement of Mr. 
Cabinet Delega' Attlee wherein he had spoken of not allowing “‘a minority 
tion’s plan con- to place a veto on the advance of the majority. ’ We 

taiued seeds of can recall the out-burst of Muslim League anger 

Pakistan greeted this part of the British Prime 

Minister’s statement, and we remember that Muslim League denunciation 
was loud and strong at this betrayal of a “minority’* which 

had been sustained in its position by successive British Governments. 
But with the arrival of the Cabinet Delegation, a curtain fell over 
all ebullitions of discontent, and the Cabinet Delegation’s Memo¬ 
randum of May 12 (1946) helped to restore the ruffled feelings of the 
Muslim League veto-holders. In the light of later developments, we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s angry letter 
to Lord Wavell, the resolution of non-co-operation with the Cabinet 
Delegation’s plans of May 16, 1946 and Juno 16, 1946 which have 
come to be known as long-term and short-term plans—were all 

parts of a put-up affair manufactured by the British 

engineers for the benefit of their proteges of the All-India Muslim 

League. We have no other explanation than this to the limitless 
patience of the British bureaucracy in face of the Muslim League 
denunciations. When the Muslim League nominees entered the Interim 
Government and failed to carry out the conditions of this entrance— 
one of which was participation in the work of the Constituent 
Assembly—the Govornor-Geneial Lord Wavell and the British Govern¬ 
ment in London did not take any effective steps to warn them of 

the consequences of their continued non-co-operation. And, when the 
Working Committee of the Muslim League passed a 3000-word 

resolution {pages 147-5!) refusing to take part in the CotfRtituent Assembly's 
work, Lord Wavell and his superiors in London could but look 
helplessly on. Even the London Times was constrained to expose 
the contradictions inherent in this tactics of delay and procrastination. 
True to the British pose of neutrality in quarrels between Indians, 
the London paper ladled out even-handed criticism as between the 
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Congress and the Muelim League. We propose, non-the-less, to make room 
for the summary of this article sent out from London on the 13bh 
February, 1947. It reflected the sentiment of a cross section of British 
opinion, not sorry that the logical consequence of quarrels in India 
would be disrupting har economy, not happy that the administrative 
unity that they had helped to forge should be ending in a manner 
which fixed on them a part of the stigma. 

OriticiainK tlie reHoIuUon passed at ICarachi by the Workiriff Oernmittee of the 
Maslina Loai^ue as a tft(3ticd error, Times says that “it was only to be expect¬ 
ed that it would react upon the poaitiou of the Lea^^urt’s representatives in the 
Interim Government.** 

*‘In place of the Interim Govinraent, which worked as a team united by a 
sense for common purpose and by loyalty to its Vice-Prcnidciit, there has come 
into existence an uneasy asso'iation of two incompatible elements. Pandit Nehru 
aud his BUfiporiers in their less considered uttcrancew have laid the blame for this 
—as for so much else that is wron^ in India—upon the conveniently broad 
shoulders of the British without pausinu to reflect thit a cabinet representing^ major 
Indian communities is an indispcns&bli} part of Die {^^cneral scheme they have 
undertaken to apply. No one has ever claimed that it would bo easy to work such a 
device, but worked it must be. if India is to hold together until the process of lor- 
muUtin^ a union, a ^roup and a provincial constitution is complete. 

• There ia obvious contradiction,*’ the Times continues, “upon which the 
Oongvess Party has been quick to seize, between the Muslim L'^a^ue's retention 
of Ortbiuflt posts and its continued relnsal to associate itsdf with the Constituent 
Assembly. Pandit Nehru and his eight colleagues, nominated by the Congress 
Party, wrote to the Viceroy lust week, p'linting ou’. that the Lovguc’s bojeott of 
the Constituent Assembly was incon«isteiit with the presence of the League noini- 
nees in the Interim Government. This step had probubly been under c intempla- 
tion for some tim *. It was undoubtedly pr.cipitatcd by the refusal of the two 
Muslim League Ministers, who sit in the Lower House, to support the Govern¬ 
ment on an importuit division. The que-tioii at issue was a delicate one, of [)unl- 
tive ac'ion on the North-West Frontier, liut the attemf)t to deal with it upon 
purely communal lines was unfair to the Congress Party which is,as anxious as any 
one to treat the tribesmen liberally. 

‘‘Behaviour of the two Ministers was, in fact, indefensible. 

“Pandit Nehru’s challenge has now beeu taken up by the League nominees in 
the Cabinet who have refus-d lu strongest terms to contemplato resignation 
and have carried war into the opposite camp hy a detniled polemical statement 
designed to show that the OongrcHS Party itself has never honently accepted the 
White Paper plan and ia thus debarred from qurstioning the propriety of the conduct 
of the League. 

“These exchanges are essentially tactical. ’I'he Congress Party hopes to con¬ 
vince public opinion, both in its own and in this country, that it is the only orga¬ 
nisation capable of sustaining the burden of rtHponsibility which Britain 
is handing over. 'J’he League aims at holding out until it ran extort terms, 
whether from the Congress Party or from the British or from both, which will enable 
it to claim complete parity with the Congress Party in prestige, if not in resources. 

“In the niRantimc,’’ the paper writes, “it accuses the Congrtss Party, not 
without justice, of claiming to monopolise power and of utilising the Constituent 
Assembly as an instrument of its policy. 

Of the twn contestants the Congress Party shows greater sense of realism. 
The League’s Karachi attack on the Cabinet Missiou’s plan and on the very exist¬ 
ence of the Constituent Assembly was tactical error in spite of undoubted provo¬ 
cation amply furnished by the Congress^ Party. 

“It has received its proper answer in the deflnite agreement since concluded 
between the Negotiating Committee of the Constituent Assembly and the Chamber 
of Princes, which places the future operations of the Assembly and indeed the 
the future of the Mission’s plan, beyond reasonable doubt. 

‘‘The Muslim League members are still in the Cabinet. It is for the 
advantage of all India that they should remain there. It is also as a symbol of 
the party that the League may yet play in building up the new constitution. At 
the moment, each side elamouri for British intervention to demolish the 
position of ths other. 
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'^But this country has made ite policy plain in the Cabinet Miesion Plan and in 
the of Dcceniber 6 tollowiD^j; the London conference. The reet ia for 

Indians themselves. 

This article sums up the nature of the controversy between 

Indian Nationalism and Muslim separatism, the British trying to main¬ 
tain an uneasy balance in the transaction. It brings to a focus the 

last stages of the development which yielded to Muslim League hands 
from the ruling authorities the rich harvest of their demands for 

a separata State for themselves. The Cabinet Delegation had pre¬ 

pared the ground for it when it considered the pros and co//,s of 
the “Pakistan” demand in their statement of May 16, 1946. From a 
study of the population figures of “British India appended to Para 6 
of th' ir plan, the Delegation was led to think that 

‘‘the setting up of a separate sovereign Ftate of Pakistan on the lines 
claimed by the Muslim r.enguc, would not solve the communnl minority problem 
nor can we sec any justUicaiion for including in ji sovereign 1 akist n those 
distric's of <he Punjab and of Bengal and Assam in which the population is 
predominantly non-Muslim. Kvery argument that c-vn be used in favour of 
Pakistan, can equally in our view be used in favour of the cxclu ion of the non- 
Muslim areas from Pakistan.*’ 


The members of the Delegation must have been asked that if 
these be their true intentions, why did they go out of their way to 
suggest the technique of “Grouping” which left no 
^^Seciiou* choice to non-Muslim areas in Bengal, Assam and 

“Group” Idea Punjab hub agree to he dictated to by Muslim 

League chauvini&ts ? We remembar to have read 


somewhere in the correspondence between the Congress President, 
Moulana Abul K lam Azad, and members of the Cabinet Delegation 
th\t the reasons for this “Grouping” were “well-known,” without indi¬ 


cating their nature From this reticence we were led to conclude that 
the Cabinet Delegation had tried to do a little horse-dealing, 
trying to soli non-Muslim League areas to Mr. Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah in exchange for his approval of a tenuous Federation to 


remain satisfied with the duties and responsibilities of Defence, 


Foreign Affairs and Communications. We would further like to know 
who .suggested this “Grouping” and “Sectioning*' arrangement, and 


why ? It may quite ha that the Delegation or its Secretariat im- 
provized both those arrangements from the regional planning that 
Prof Coupland had been suggesting. One curious fact to be noticed 
in connection with all discussions on India’s constitutional advance is 


that with all the show of consulting Indian opinion and the pose 

of being guided by it in arriving at ultimate decisions, the 

final shape of things is given by British busy-bodies. This happened 
whan the Montagu-Ohelmsford reform scheme was being hammered into 
shape and Lionel Curtis erupted into our midst with his “diarchy” ; 

and W 0 would not be far wrong if we suggest that 

the Cabinet Delegation’s plan was the product of cross-breeding between 
the Coupland plan and a brain wave of one of the members of the 


Delegation or of any one of their Secretariat members. Whatever 
be the parentage of the “Section” and “Group” technique 
of the 16th May (1946) plan, a consideration of all the factors of 
the situation lead but to one conclusion that with all Lord Pethic 
Lawrence's claim on the Delegation's behalf of an **open mind” made at the 
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Press Conference addressed by him on March 25 (1946), their 
plans remain a standing proof of the closed mind of the 
British bureaucracy. And, as it is useless to further pursue the contro¬ 
versy, we do not propose to elaborate an indictment of the Cabinet 
Delegation that they had been working at a plan that disrupted 
India’s unity. We have often wondered now that British “control'’ 
have vanished from India and a legacy of resentment has been left 
us by the British disruptionists whother they have ever weighed the 
gain or loss to themselves of this transaction. Perhaps, they had 
no choice in the matter ; the history of their regime of exploitation 
of our weaknesses and social maladjustments could not but have this 
consequence. They fulfilled to the letter Rabindra Nath Tagore’s 
estimate of the n suits of British rul(3 in India when he said in his 
last testament on his 81st birth-day, 14th April (1941); 

The whee?8 of fate will some day compel the Knglish to ^ive up their Indian 
Empire. But what kind of India will iney leave behind, what stark misery I 
When the stream of their centurys* administration ruus dry at last, what a 
waste of mud and filth they will leave behind them 1 

The poet did not refer only to the material poverty that over¬ 
took the country with the consolidation of British power in India ; 

all through his life he had been more conscious of 

^ spiritual malaise that followed therefrom, of the 

Mlato days betrayal of hopes that “springs of civilization would 
issue out of the heart of Europe”, Britain being the 
intrumanb of this great work. We know that Mr. Clement Attlee, 
Prime Minister of Britain, in closing the debate on the February 20 
(1947) statement of policy challenged by the Opposition who stigmatized 
the Labour Government decision to quit by the end of June, 
1948, as “Operation Scuttle ", repudiated the idea and took pride 
in Bending Lord Mountbatton on a “mission of fulfilment” and not on 
a mission of ’‘betrayal”. This claim opened out a vista of discussion 
and appraisement of the good and evil of the British regime in 
India. That will have to wait a more equable occasion when the 
present controversy will have settled down, and the Indian and the 
Briton had reached soma sort of a philosophic attitude towards each 
other. The time for that is nob yet when we are smitten with the 
consequences of a major operation on our body politic, entailing the 
death of thousand^, the dishonour of many more thousands, and 
destruction of wealth which when properly assessed would be shown to 
have reached a sum nearing the expenses of the Second World War 
of the 20th century incurred by Britain. This destruction was effected 
in course of months since August 16, 1946 All this was traceable 
to the technique of division adopted by British authorities who since 
1940 appeared to have been oonscious that the solution of India’s 
political problem could not be reached except by the use of soma 
such cruel operation. Sir Stafford Cripps described in course of this 
particular debate this evolution of British polioy with reference to 
constitutional advance in India. From the summary of his speech 
as published in this volume of the Annual Register, we find that he 
omitted the Linlithgow declaration of August 8, 1940, wherein a positive 
statement had been made that the British Government could not contemplate 
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the traagferenoo of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority 
is directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national 
life,” The New Statesman & Nation, the London Socialist Weekly, interpret¬ 
ed this as constituting “a formidable right to veto the will of democracy” 
handed over to minority interests in India. It went further ; 

the declaration repeated “what was said with fatal results 

to Ulster” when Lord Randolph ChurcbiJJ, the father of the 

then Prime Minister of Britain, Mr. Winston Churchill, had 

excited Ulster to the verge of revolt by sending out the slogan— 
“Ulster will fight and Ulster will bo right.” Something like tho 
same spirit was lashed up in India, and the accentuation of commu¬ 
nal bickerings as between Hindu and Muslim, as between Caste 
Hindu and ‘Scheduled ’ Caste Hindu reached a new crescendo of 

virulence. The leader of the Muslim League, Mr, Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, began to call upon his community to revise their ideas of 
history of the period when kings of Muslim birth ruled at and from 

Delhi; “the history of the last 12 hundred years has failed to achieve 
unity and has witnessed, during tho ages, India always divided into 
Hindu India and Muslim India.” This excursion into history was taken 
in course of hia speech as President of tho 27th annual session of 
the All-India Muslim League held at Lahore during 22nd to 27th 
March, 1940, when tho demand was made to constitute the North- 

West and Eastern “Zones” of India into “independent States"—“auto¬ 
nomous and sovereign.'* The inspiration of this cry can be traced 

further back to the Morley-Minto days. Replying to tho Aga Khan Depu¬ 
tation (October, 1906), the then Governor-General of India, Lord Minto 
wrote the charter of separatism in our country’s constitutional history. 

'‘I am ttB firmly convinced as I believe you to bo that any electoral re- 
presentution in India would be doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at 
granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and traditions of 
the communities composing the population of India.’* 

“Honest” John ^Morloy, hard put to it to find justification for the 
introduction of “separate electorates” into the Indian constitution, 
found a brief ready made by the scholars and legal experts of the India 
Office engaged in framing his India Bill which declared that 

“The difference between Mohammadanism and Hinduism is not a mere 
difference of articles of religious faith or dogma. It is a difference in life, in 
tradition, in history, in all the social things and articles of belief that constitute a 
community.” 

The Labour Government under Mr. Attlee must have accepted this 
interpretation of Indian history when they planned their own schema 
Motive behind the withdrawal from India based on a division of the 
Crlpps MiBBion country. Sir Stafford Cripps in his speech in the 

— germB House of Commons on the 5bh March, 1947, must 

of separate Slute have been under its influence when ho consoled the 
leaders of India in their difficult predicament—“enmeshed and entangled 
in the skein of their own historic development.’* It would be as 
charitable to hold that tho British Labour Ministers would be feeling 
themselves to be helpless victims of history acting under the compul¬ 
sion of an India—“divided by a thousand years' gulf which yawns 
))etween Muslims and Hindus", to quote Mr- Winston ChurohiU’s 
U 
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purple words. But it would be unhistorical to skip over the 
British period of 190 years during which the “gulf” has been broad¬ 
ened by British engineers. A part of it was indicated by Sir Stafford 
Oripps which should be summarized for the information of all times. 
This part starts with his abortive mission to India in the spring of 
1942 when the Rising Sun of Japan was flying over almost all the 
possessions of Western Powers in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. A 
graphic account of this debacle was given by Mr. Churchill on the 6th 
March, 1947, and we make no apology in quoting it below : 

The violent eruption of Japan in East Asia, the withdrawal of the United 
States fleet to the American coast, tlie sinking of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse, the surrender of Singapore, and many oihcr circumstances left us with 
no asriured means of defending India from invasion by the Jaf)anes\ We had 
lost command of the Bay of Bengal, and indeed, to a large extent of the Indian 
Ocean. Whether the Provinces of Madras and Bengal would be pillaged and razed 
by the Japanese at that lime seemed to hang in the balance." (P. i7l) 

Faced by this emergency, the Churchill Government made a gesture. 
"The problem naturally arose with poignant force how best to rally 
all the Indian elements to the defence of their native land.” And 
the plan put forward in this behalf was '‘substantially’’ this : 

he Britinh Government undermok to accept and implement an agreed 
constitution for an Indian Union, which should be a Dominion, frami d by an 
elected Constituent Ass mbly and aflfording representation to the Princes. J his 
undertaking was subject to the right of the non-acceding Provinces to receive 
separate treatment.”—(/6) 

In these words we have the gorms of the February 20 (1947) 
and June 3, (1947) declarations of British policy with regard to India, 
Bimllarlty & differ- years the forces of Nationalism had been 

enoe between the fighting the forces of separatism, the alien State 
Cripps piBD & the throwing its whole weight on the side of the latter. Sir 
Attlee plan Stafford Cripps acknowledged “the possibility of a 
division of India" ; this was “put forward publicly by the British Govern¬ 
ment’*, and the "proper protection of the minorities was made a 
condition of transfer of power.” The words of the February 20 (1947) 
declaration were thus on all fours with the declaration brought by 
him to India in March, 1942; the former indicated the possibility of 
the handing by the British Government of authority to the existing 
Provincial Governments, while the later said : 

“The British Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith 
a constitution so framed (that is, by the Constituent Assembly) subject only to 
(1) The right of any Province of British Iinlia which is nut prepared to accept 
the new^constitution to retain the prestnt constitutional positiun, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession of it so desired. With such non-acc ding 
Provinces as so desire, the British Government will bp prepared to agree upon a 

new constitution giving them the same full status as the Indian Union. ** 

(P. 160 - 61 ), 

The difference between the Attlee plan and the Crippg plan was 
that while the latter retained some power of say to the British 
Government in the internal affairs of India, of “British India’*, the 
former removed the possibility of such interference. There was another 
difference; while the latter made some provision for accession to the 
Indian Union on a future occasion, the former looked forward to a 
permanent separation. Another distinction must be noted between 
the two. The Cripps plan contained a “reservation,”—the signa- 
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ttire of a treaty between the constitution-making body of the Indian 
Union and Britain beforo the handing over of authority while the 
Attlee plan made the transfer absolute as soon as the inauguration 
of the two Dominions—Indian Union and Pakistan—took place. But 
the similarity between the two plans overshadowing everything else, lay in 
the fact that India—British India—could not be expected to retain intact the 
structure of her administrative unity. Thus did it come about that Indian 
Nationalism basing its aspirations on an India—one and indivisible— 
had to buy political freedom by sacrificing the historic continuity 
of its life. For this sacrifice the internal maladjustments of our country 
were primarily responsible, though a share of it, big or small, 
must be laid at at the door of British policy. 

The sharing of the blame between the two parties has been the 
centre of all the arguments between Indian Nationalism and -^British 
Why did Britain Imperialism. And as judgment against one or the other 
withdraw autho- cannot erase the past mischief, we do not propose to pur- 
Tlty from India— g^e the matter further. It is quite possible that the 
British view future relation between the two countries will be 
affected by the memory of this cruel blow to Indian Nationalism. 
Bi^t that will depend on other factors also—only a few of which are 
at present discernible. It will take long to forget Britain’s contribution 
towards the disintegration of India. But independent States cannot afford 
to nurse past wrongs and injustices. The latest instance of this 

spirit of accommodation was presented by the Non-aggression Pact bet¬ 
ween Germany and the Hoviet Union which by assuring the former 

of the latter’s neutrality hastened the outbreak of the second World 
War of the 20th century. During the first World War Britain and 
Japan had been allies but during the second they were enemies. 
These two instances illustrate the instability of relations between 
States. Keeping in mind this factor in international relations 
we need not bo dogmatic about the future alignment of the 
States in India set up on August 15, 1947, and Britain. 

It has been asserted that the manner of Britain’s with¬ 

drawal of her authority over India will bo helping to wipe 
out the evils done by her in India. And many have been the 
interpretations to explain the cause or causes of this momentous 

step. Sir Stafford Cripps in course of the debate on the February 
20 (1947^ statement held on March 5 in the House of Commons 
repeated almost the language of the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Pethio Lawrence, used in the House of Lords on February 26, (1947). 
Men on the spot in India had drawn attention to the fact that with a 
depleted Indian Civil and Police Services looking to London for 
guidance and for “their future advancement, livelihood and pensions,” 
with a British army stationed in India weaker in its strength, there 
was ever the possibility of British administration breaking down; it could 
not be maintained with some semblance of efficiency beyond 1948. 
As the Labour Government viewed the matter, there were “funda¬ 
mentally two alternatives’’—the first was the “attempt to strengthen 
British control in India on the basis of an expanded personnel in the 
Secretary of States' Services and considerable reinforcement of British 
troops.” Such a policy '‘would entail a definite decision that we 
should remain in India for 15 to 20 years, because for any substantially 
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shorter period we would nob be able bo re-organize the services on 
a stable and sound basis.” The other alternative was to persuade 
Indians to come together while at the same time warning them that 
there was a limit of time “beyond which this agreement would not be 
safe for the interests of India.** The time-limit was 1948 and the 
Government took the view that 

“the fixing of a definite term, during which they (Indian leaders) either 
must come to an agreement to set up an united independent Govtrnment for all- 
Jndia or else break up the country intosmalhr and weaker units, should provide 
the sirongeat inducement to them to sink the differences and to act together.” 

The supporters of the Labour Government started to claim that the 
fixing of June, 1948, sixteen months hence, would impart such a shock 
to the parties in India that they would hasten to 
Rally round I. N. A. make up their differences. They missed the point, 
Ann**&?hc revolt however, that the throat of disruption would not have 
In the Navy—other any terrors for the Muslim League who had been 
contributing factors demanding such a step, and who since May 12, 1946 

when the plan of “Succession Government or Gov¬ 

ernments” found a place in a responsible British document, has been 
encouraged to hold fast to their claim. The Attlee plan of February 
20 (1947) was welcome to them as the main victory won, and rather 
than offering an inducement to agree acted as the strongest argument 
to persist in disagreement. It would bo doing injustice to the intelli¬ 
gence of British politicians to think that they wore not aware of 
such a possibility. Aware or unaware, the fact must be taken into 
account that the Labour Government felt itsedf unequal to carrying 
on in face of the disorganisation created in India by the British 
policy of “divide and rule.” They understood the moaning of the 

demonstrations held in India in support of the I. N. A.—Indian Nati- 
•onal Army—personnel being brought to trial by British administrators 
in British courts and under British laws as “traitors’* and “rebels.** 
This Army bad been formed under the dynanic leadership of Subhas 
Chandra Bose to drive British authority from India, and even in the 
failure of this attempt, the people of India saw a great promise of 

success in a future fight with British imperialism. It was this hope 
that invested the life of Subhas Chandra Bose with a halo of glory 
imperishable in India’s history. Wo have it from responsible Indian 
public men that the trial of the I. N. A. personnel shook the morale 
of the Indian contingents of the British army giving notice to the 
British authorities that the loyalty of the Indian contingents could no 
longer bo relied upon in the exorcise of their irresponsible power over 
India. The revolt of the Indian ratings in the Navy was another 
signal of the danger ahead. These developments amongst many others 
must have weighed with the Labour Government in arriving at their 
decision that they should quit India. The New York Herald-Trihune 
brought the reasons out behind the Attlee decision ; 

“The British decision to leave India may bring the British more profit than 
they would win if they could scrape up prwer to remain for a time. Their tenure 
there, it must be granted, would be short under almost any conriitions that can 
now be foreseen. By retiring with grace and with expressions of goodwill they 
may preserve the bulk of their economic interests for a long periodi provided In¬ 
diana can create a government siablo enough to maintain peace and order. 
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But the etrongeat argument in support of the February 20 (1947) 
decision was Britain's weaker position as a great Power in the inter¬ 
national sot-up resulting from the burning of her 
Britain'# Foreign resources in course of two World Wars. Mr. Ernest 

Mfnlster suggests Bevin, Britain's Foreign Minister, let the secret out, 

—‘^power vacuum" perhaps unconsciously, when he said in course of a 

In Asia speech delivered on the occasion of a dinner in 

London held in honour of Mr. Asaf Ali, Indians Ambassa¬ 
dor to the United States. He disclaimed any personal responsibility 

for the Indian policy adopted and followed by the Labour Govern¬ 
ment ; he only helped to “bold the ring" for his colleague, the 
Secretary of State for India. And in this duty of watchfulness in 

face of America's “financial imperialism" and “Communist imperialism’*, 
he often had to be anxious about the changing face of things in 

Africa and Asia, in the basin of the Indian Ocean over which Bri¬ 
tain’s naval power did not have its former strength ; he often stood 

before the map and projected on bis mind’s eye how India could 
be made strong, capable of being the guardian of peace over this 

region of the earth. And, he seemed to suggest that as it was not 
possible for India under British control to develop the required strength 

to fill this "power vacuum", it was best for all concerned that Bri¬ 

tain’s hold over India should go. This idea can be analysed further, 
The two World Wars have demonstrated that the Mediterranean Sea 
could not be depended upon as the “life-line’ of Britain to her 

Eastern possessions, to her Dominions in the East—Australia and New 
Zealand. Even before the second World War students of military 

affairs in Britain had begun to prosenc the thesis that the Medi¬ 
terranean should be written off as a prime factor in global strategy, 
that alternative routes should be searched and developed through the 
heart of Africa away from threats by competitors of Britain issuing 
from the continent of Europe. Captain Liddid Hart was one of the 
most consistent of this school of strategists. He has told us that 
he was asked by the War Minister in the Chamberlain Cabinet, 
Hore Belisha, to prepare such an alternative scheme, and he did 
submit it to him. The almost complete bottling up of the Mediter¬ 
ranean during World War II proved the correctness of his thesis. The 
following telegram sent by Ilev.ter's News Agency from London on the 
20th June, 1948, confirms this reading of the mind of Britain’s 
War and Foreign offices, as well as the compulnion of economic factors. 

“British Imperialism now requires a new basis in place of her vanished 
Indian empire, and the scientific exploitation of Africa takes the place of that of 
India as the primary problem, says Mr. F. A. Ridley, the Socialist philosopher 
writing in the “Socialist Leader,” the weekly paper of the Independent Labour 
Party. 

“Already the loss of India plua Britain’s weakening grip on the world's 
market is leading to nn internal crisis in Britain itself," says Mr. Ridley. “Now 
that India hns gone, Britain will have to find the necessary 'bread' for its 
metropolitan elaves—the British workers." 

We have often wondered whether or not the British Govern¬ 
ment consulted the United States before arriving at their decision of 
U S A'slalerest * India" as it would be bringing about a revo- 

tn India’s political l^tionary change in the balance of power in world 

Intnre affairs, specially in Asia and Africa where the great 

Bepublic had developed vast interests—financial and 
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strafcegio. It was incumbent on them to consult the “Britains beyond 
the Seas”—the British Dominions spread over the three Oceans— 
Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The new align¬ 
ment of forces that would follow the withdrawal of British power 
from over India and Burma needed this consultation, as India had 
been a base of British power on two Oceans—Indian and the Paci¬ 
fic ; she had been the recruiting ground of fighting forces that were 
always rushed into danger spots in the areas round about the Medi¬ 
terranean, across the Indian Ocean, north and south. The sending 
by Lord Curzon of Indian contingents to South Africa during the 
Boer War was a case in point. Apart from this, the second World 
War had demonstrated the value of India as *‘an arsenal’' of demo¬ 
cracy in the East. Nature by placing her on the perimeter of the 
Indian Ocean, at almost the centre of the area spreading from South 
Africa to the East Indies, appeared to have decreed a distinctive 
role for her in the affairs of East Africa, Western Asia, 

and Southern Asia. During the British regime she had played 

this part in no small measure. Therefore, it was incumbent on 

the British Government to consult the Dominions to understand 
and appreciate their reactions to the proposed stop announced on 

February 20, 1947, as it might have far-reaching effects on their 

defence arrangements, deprived as they might be of the advantages 
of an India with all her sources walking out of the British 

Commonwealth of Nations. Serious must have been the thoughts that 
were exchanged between the British Government at London 
and the Dominion Governments discussing specially the now military 
strategy on the part of the Commonwealth which had grown used 
to relying on India’s man-power and economic resources. We have a 
certain feeling that almost the same consideration was shown to the 
U. S. Administration which had got entanged into British affairs by 
partnership in the common fight against Germany and Japan. Wa 
know that Mr, Attlee’s predecessor in office, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, would not allow the then U. S. A. President, 
Franklin Roosevelt, to take any interest in Indian affairs ; he used to 

resent any suggestions that he should make it up with the leaders of 

Indian Nationalists. But 1944 was quite different from 1947. Not 
only had Winston Churchill been driven out of office, and Mr. Attlee 
sot up in his place of authority and dignity ; the first two years of 
peace have exposed the financial and economic weaknesses of Britain 
whose economy was buttressed, so to say, by advances from the al¬ 
most illimitable resources of the United States. This dependence and 

expectation of further help from that source placed an unwritten 

obligation on the Government of Britain to consult President Tru¬ 
man and his Administration before they could liquidate their imperial 
responsibilities to India. Not only would there be strategic 

repurcuBsion of this fateful step on U. S. A. military arrangements in 

the Middle and Near East, in the Far-East, but there would also be 
repurcussions on her economy. These basic facts of the situation must 
explain the following items in the news sent by the Associated 
Press of America on the 26th of February, 1947, a week after the Attlee 
announcement. Our readers must read between the lines the indica¬ 
tions of our interpretation set forth above. Mr. Attlee could not have 
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made his declaration if the Dominion and the United States Govern¬ 
ments had raised any objoction to the stop he proposed to take. 
When, and if ever, the letters exchanged between the ruling authorities 
of these countries on this matter, come to bo published, we will come 
to know the considerations that decided the “Quit India’’ announce¬ 
ment. Till then wo must be satisfied with the part-truth as wired 
by the U. S. A. News Agency. 

Washington, Ftb. 26.—U.S. Secretary of State General George C. Marshall 
said yesterday that the United Spates profoundly hoped the Indian political leaders 
would set aside their difiTcrences so that India can become completely independent by 
June, 1948, 

General Marshall told a press conference that the United States fully supports 
Britain’s efforts to free India on a constitutional basis that would lead to the estab¬ 
lishment of a federal union. 

In a statement the Secretary of State observed that relations between the 
United States and India have assumed a new significance since the arrival here of 
Indian Ambassador-designate, Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Drawing attention to the statement by the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Clement Attlee, Mr. Marshall said: “This Government fully appreciates the grave 
character of the British decision to set a definite and early date for the completion 
of transferring power to responsible Indian hands. It profoundly hopes that the 
Indian political leadership will accept this clear-cut challngc and will proceed to 
break the impasse between the Congreefl, and the Muslim League. The Indian 
internal crisis threatens to prevent India from making its rightful and honourable 
contribution to the maintenance of internal peace and prosperiiy. 

Mr. Marshall continued: “An India torn by civil strife would not only find 
it difficult to make tliis positive and greatly needed contribution but might con¬ 
ceivably become a source of new international tension in a world only now begin- 
ing to grope its way back to peace.” 

The Secretary of btate pointed out that in recent official statements the 
United States had made clear its interest in India’s peaceful transition to full self- 
government. He added that the United States had also welcomed the “persistent 
and sincere efforts” of the British Government to bring together th3 major Indian 
political parties. 

The United States. Mr. Marshall declared, continues to believe that the 
British plan offers a ‘ Just basis for co-operation.” 

‘Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the mngniliide of the task faced by the 
Indian leaders and of the heavy responsibilities that rest upon them as they 
endeavour to bring freedom, political stability and economic progress to such a 
large segment of the human race. 

The many considerations advanced by the United States 
Foreign Secretary for reconciliation of differences in India placed 
Mr. Marshall’s Indian leadership the responsibility for bringing 

statement Ignores it about. We have heard British public men and 
South Aslan publicists saying that their Government had done 

complications their best for peaceful transfer of State power to 

responsible Indian hands, and that it was now the turn of Indians 
to contribute their own share of thought, of the spirit of accommoda¬ 
tion and sacrifice of non-essentials at the altar of their common good. 
This is truism in human relations—individual and corporate—which 
human history has ever failed to act up to. In the context of the 
controversy we have been dealing with, the crucial problem that has 

been missed by our non-Indian friends and mentors revolves round 
the fact that two rights—the demands of unity and of ‘‘self-determina- 
tion”—have been fighting for their individuality and their needs. 
Indian Nationalism since the middle of the 19th century has 

been building all its hopes for better and more dignified life on the 
conception of India—one, whole and indivisible. Muslims when they 
were supplying Emperors and Governors to Delhi and the Provinces 
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were nover hoard to have inaistod upon self-determination ; their rulers 
were seen consciously or unconsciously working towards unity. With the 
loss of their control over the State in India, they forgot this past. 
And the British authorities encouraged this mood of theirs with a 
view to,protect and defend their own particular interests against the on¬ 
coming of Indian Nationalism. This in a nutshell is the history of 

Muslim coramunalism in India. The Foreign Secretary of the United 

States could nut be expected to appreciate this element in the Indian 

situation. If he had exercized a little of his historic imagination 

he would have easily found resemblance between the United States 
of 1860 and the India of 1947. He knows more than we can claim 
to do how his country’s Government bad mot the challenge to its unity 
and integrity. Hero in India the Government was a saboteur itself, 
and against the combined attack of the Anglo-Muslim alliance, Indian 
Nationalism went down. Mr. George Marshall could not bo expected 
to put himself in our shoes, and, therefore, could he play the 
mentor to us so easily. But wa cannot make a grievance of it, 
specially when we have to remember that his country, a newcomer 
to world leadership, has elected to be guided by British policy just 
as during the third decade of the 19bh century she had followed the 
lead given by George Canning, Britain’s Foreign Minister, in declaring a 
“Monroe Doctrine” for the Americas, warning every non-American 
Power against intorfer-nce with the hemisphere’s internal affairs. An 
instance of such borrowing intruded upon India’s attention when 
Mr. John Dulles, a member of the U. S. A, delegation to the 
United Nations Organisation, who in the Election Year in the United 
States has developed into the adviser and ‘expert” in foreign affairs 
to President Truman’s rival, Mr. John Dewey, went out of his way 
to declare that “in India Soviet Communism exercises a strong 
influence through the Interim Hindu Government.” The offence was 
given by the use of the “Hindu” in this connection. And this could 
be given because Mr. Dulles had taken on trust what Winston 
Churchill and his followers had been saying in their speeches in the 
two Houses of the British Parli tment, in their writings to the Press. 
Recalling this history, immediate and remote, we were not much 
impressed by Mr. Marshall's words of advice. And we would prefer 
more to know whether he understood the significanco of his own 
words which expressed the hope that India could make “positive and 
greatly needed contribution” towards easing the international tension. 
The British plans, embodied in the 1946 statement of policy to 
be found in the Cabinet Delegation’s findings, in Mr. Attlee’s state¬ 
ment of February 20 (1947), were all based on the idea that the 
structure of the State in India could not be kept intact, that the 
sovereignty over the country must be distributed between Hindu 
majority and Muslim majority areas. The London Times* interpreta¬ 
tion of the Attlee statement throws light on the mind of Britain’s 
ruling classes, old and new. And we are forced to the conclusion 
that Mr. Marshall in issuing the statement, summarized above, did 
not apply his mind to understanding the many complications that 
would arise if a disrupted India is sent adrift on the sea of inter¬ 
national maladjustments specially in South Asia spreading from Arabia to 
the islands of Indonesia in the Pacific Ocean, 
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It is necessary for us to analyse certain of these in the light of 
a war-shattered China and a defeated Japan with whose people the 
Divided India second World War of the 20th century has establish- 

rendered weak In ed new relations of responsibility for the United 

the Internatfonal States. With the withdrawal of British control from 
India and Burma, with the shattering of Japan's 
ambitions, a vacuum has been created in this region of Asia that will 
remain a danger to peace. For about a century and a half Britain 
had been a stabilizing factor in this wide area. Since the beginning 
of the 20th century Japan had been playing the same role in East 
Asia; such was at least the hope of United States’ diplomats and 
policy-makers. The two Powers that can at present fill up that 
vacuum are the Soviet Union and the United States. Whether or 
not they will be able to do so in peace raises a question-mark that 
is more full of fear than of hope. Other countries that could be hoped 
to make a ‘‘positive’ contribution towards Asian stability was India 
with her immense man-power and her leadership in world thought; 
China has been endowed with the same qualities. But the malice 
of British imperialism has disrupted the possibilities of such a hope in the 
case of India, and China, locked up in a civil war, cannot be expected in the 
near future to play her destined part in the comity of modern nations. Mr. 
Marshall ignored these fearful portents when ho discussed with American 
publicists the points of the Attlee statement. There was no indication that 
ho appreciated the evil that a divided India may be driven to work 
in the economy of Asia.' Military and political leaders of Britain 
had a far stronger grasp of the problem that will be created with the 
retirement of their country from hegemony over India and Burma. 
And what they did, they did with eyes open, driven thereto by a sense 
of helplessness induced by losses, material and mental. These losses 
were incurred in two World Wars caused by fear and jealousy of Britain’s 
monopoly over world affairs and her attempt to maintain it against 
all odds. Even the most, die-hard up-holders of British domination, 
men like Winston Churchill and Leopold Amery, have been 

driven to accept the in(3vitability of the “liquidation” of their 
imperial glory; in their despair and resentment they cannot think 
of leaving other substitutes of Asian stability. So they co-operated 
in weakening India, in weakening her power as a stabilizing element 
in Asia, in South Asia at least. This is what we mean by the 
use of the words—‘British malice”—in connection with the claim 
made that the Attlee plan offered a “just basis for co-operation’’ 
between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League, to use Mr. Marshall’s words of commendation. But this 
argument apart, what is of more importanc3 to the abiding interests 
of peace in Asia, of world peace, is the fact that India, her 
economy disrupted, has been left by British policy to depend 
on other Powers, unequal to resisting their pull. This creates a 
vacuum in Asia which British strategists have started to tctlk abont 
with a show of unconcern and detachment. They have been trying to explain 
things by the use of geo-politics, of the influence of 'the land mass 
of India,” or, alternately, of the land mass of Burma, Siam, Cochin- 
China being essential for '^paramountcy in this area.” Major-General 
J. B. Hartwell, 0. B, D. s. o., is the rising prophet. He is of opinion . 
14it) 
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that the latter “laud mass” should be under ‘one general control” with¬ 
out oaring to indicate who is to exercise this “control" Though 
he writes in the August-September (1948) Double Number of the 
Eastern World monthly of London, he has deduced his conclusions 
from the creation of the “power vacuum” precipitated by the “with¬ 
drawal of the British from the Indian sub-continent and Burma.” 
Therefore bis interpretation is apposite to a discussion of the conse¬ 
quences of the last acts of British imperialism in this region of Asia. 
The quotation made below from the article is rather long, but 
bearing as it does on the problem of India’s comparative weak¬ 
ness in the new set-up in Asia, we propose to share it with our 
readers with a view to enable them to understand the diffieulties that 
await them on the threshold of their freedom. The prognostications 
made therein may not happen in the manner foretold. But we 
must know what others see in us, tossed on dangers and diflQculties 
of a yet uncertain world. Here is Major-General Hartwell’s reading of 
the situation as it confronts us. 

“At present all South-East Asia is in a state of flux and is suffering from, 
or it would apptar in part almost striving to attain, a stale of po litical disinte¬ 
gration which sooner or later w 11 ra^ke the imervention of a in jor Power 
abs lu'cly certain. In case hc^wevor, i\\U view is qu stioind, let us eximine the 
p Bflibili ies ot the constituent countries of E. Asia tithcr separately in some 
f.rm or federation, put iiig the E. Asian house in order suflicicn ly to stand 
on iiB own fouiidatious. 

Turn again to India. Without strong sea power India cannot orry out 
her past rol ^of the dominating strategical and lolitical influcnee in th's area 
except by the closest economic, poliiical and military (ooperadon with the 
o her countiiMg concerned. The clmnC'S of this seem intinitesimal. Ihe 
Bui man dislikes and distrusts the Indi m, and the B«me Mppliis to the Vlalnya, 
wJ*o already seems to be lo king towards Java for his future even while 

the Du'ch East Indies qu stion is so very miirh in the melting-pot. 

Again, the Chi< ese of .Malaya, f rming whout half, aii^l that the riihfst and 
the most influentid of her population, 1 ok noitu to China rather than 

sou h or wes'. vialaya, thnefore, would be a house divided, 

biara and Indo-China are at pre-ent whole-heartf dly indep* ndent-minded, 
and both C ine se and Fr ncti sus<v ptibdites are inv Ivtd. Apart from a i this 
India is looking inward rathtr than outward^ and any anennou she can 
pny to possible devtlopmens outside her b rders must suiely be directed 
west and north where the preliminary moves towards any Kussiau advance 
into the fcJ. E. Asian ar a, whico would absorb India mu^t take | lace. 

The whol« len iency of ihe other geographic 1 ‘ land ma^s”, memioned above, 
is to ' ards an txireme ‘Balkanisation’ and it will never coaginate ol its own 
volition to play India’s, which was in fwot Britain’s, past role in b. E. Asia. 
One must, c Delude, therefore, that within a pre ictable time, the S. E. Asian 
“power vacuum*’ cannot hr filled from wi bin the area i ^-elf. 

Jt se* ms certain in consi queme, il at there will ensue a struggle, not 
necessarily leading to war, in the near future f. r ‘power’ rouirol in the S. E. Asia, 
from which India as an active factor may be eliminated.” 

This analysis of the situation may have substance in it or may 
not have, but the fact that stares us in the face puts an added 
responsibility on India’s rulers for the defence of her 
Brlti8h^”decitlon ne^ly-won freedom and the consolidation of her 
to divide India power so that in her neighbourhood anarchy may 
nob raise its head. For, it will be to her supreme 
interest that her neighbours, east and west and north, are assured 
security so that they may not become centres of disintegration invit¬ 
ing the intervention of any major Power as prophesied by Major- 
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General Hartwell. The setting-up of “Pakistan’* may mean this or 
may not. But there is no denying that this parting gift of^ British 
Imperialism has weakened India’s power for good, for playing the 
role that geography and history have prepared her for. But in these 
matters of high policy lamon ations are of no avail. We have to 
accept it that Anglo-‘'Pakistan” alliance will for long remain as a 
thorn on India’s side, that these two disrupters of India’s 

unity will try their best to disturb her equanimity so that 

she may not devote her attention to constructive activities 

for re-building her economy shattered by one hundred and ninety years 
of exploitation. This is a possibility of which we must be ever watchful. 
In e^timating the motives that led Britain to work towards the dis¬ 
ruption of India’s unity, it is not yet possible to get hold of all the . 
truth or truths behind those. We have often asked ourselves what will 
Britain be gaining by this tactics of hers, how will a weak India serve 
her particular interests, why should she have thought that India 
divided will offer greater insurance to her position as a great Power 
than if she parted from her as a friend Considerations like these 
must have been considered by the leaders of Britain, non-oflicial and 
official—leaders of capital, industry and trade, heads of Administrative 
Departments, chiefs of Britain's armed forces—her army, navy and 
air-force—diplomats etc, etc. They must have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the division of India was necessary ; the Dominions and the 
United States must have for their own reasons agreed with this 
decision. What these reasons were we may not know now. The 

Dominions and the United States must have reasoned that British 
Imperialism has been a liability, that for its defence two World 
Wars had been fought and won. Counting the loss they must have 
realized that the liability out-weighed the profits, that their own loss, 
financial and in man-power, need not have been incurred. The 
Dominions might have thought that they no longer needed the pro¬ 
tection of the British Navy, that the United States would be a 
better defender of their interests than Britain, shaky in her own posi¬ 
tion. The United States might have thought that two World Wars 
had demonstrated her strength and confirmed her in the leadership 
of the Anglo-Saxon world, and that it would not be a bad thing 

altogether that the stigma attached to her as a defender of British 
Imperialism should be effaced, and she be allowed to make a ges¬ 
ture of good will to victims of British domination. Winston Churchill 
has declared on more than one occasion that 20 to 30 thousand 

British forces would have been enough to retain British Eaj over 
India, to re-establish Britain’s effective authority over India. In the 
ultimate analysis this argument of the gun might be the last resort of 
States. But no body blurts it out as crudely as Britain's war-time 

leader, the organiser of her victory in the second World War. Sift¬ 
ing all the considerations adduced above, a student of affairs is left 
no other alternative than to conclude that the policy of States is 
subject to the logic of their own past. In the case of Britain it has 
been found that since the sixties of the 19th c ntury, British policy 
had been pandering to the forces of disintegration in India, and in 
the middle of the 20th century these have been realising the com¬ 
pound interest of that policy. Any idealism or wisdom that might 
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have lingered in British life was unavailing to halt the downward 
pace. 

Mahatma Gandhi might have said that the manner of Britain's 
quitting India had redeemed her honour. But this praise could only 
be offered if it be thought that State policy is 
Brital^s^qirittiiifr generally immoral or a-moral, that transfer of power 
India ^ to a dependent people must entail some loss, and 
the manner of British transfer was characterized by 
the least possible violence. In other countries bloodshed has been 
more wide-spread and prolonged. But even this consolation is denied 
to us who have seen in Calcutta, Noakhali, Bihar, in the N. W. 
Frontier Province, in the Punjab the break-out of anarchy even 
when British Baj was on the saddle. And after what happened in 
August, 1947, in West Punjab, East Punjab, N.W. Frontier Province, 
in Sind and Delhi Province, we cannot say that a war would have 
caused more blood-shed, more destruction of wealth, more dishonour 
to women. It is possible to argue that the madness that clouded 
the Indian sky affected Indians only ; that the propagators of hate 
were Indiana and the victims were Indians ; that the British were 
almost disinterested spectators of the holocaust. We would have been 
glad if we could accept this plea. But when it is recalled that alien 
State policy did play a part in intensifying communal hatred in 
India, British alibi is unsustainable, and the certificate given by 
Gandbiji to British bureaucrats in India has to be challenged. The 
utmost that we are prepared to say in their favour is that 
they were helpless victims of their own Karma^ their own past acti¬ 
vities in India, of their divide and rule policy. And in this plea they 
will have historic precedents to support them as there has never been 
a case in human history where a people having the misfortune of 
ruling over an alien people have been able to escape the fatality 

of this policy. And even the boat amongst us have got into the 

habit of regarding the State as beyond good and evil where the 
canons of our work-a-day morality are inapplicable or it would be 
foolish to apply. This cynicism acts as a protective coloration to our 
habits of thought and life, and has, thus, acquired some sort of a 
prescriptive right. The British in India were no worse than others in their 
position in the past or at present. They can throw out the chal¬ 
lenge, as they have been always doing, that be that is without sin, 

he only is entitled to throw the stone of ^denunciation at us. There 
will be few to accept this challenge. This being still an arguable 
point, we leave it to historians to debate it. And the publicist in 
India would be doing well if he forgets the British episode 
in its material poverty, and concentrates attention on the 

present and . the future when so much of salvage work has 

to be gone through to build on a clean ground the struc¬ 
ture of life true to the ideals that have sustained them in their fight 
against their own inner maladjustments, against the injustices of the a^en 
State. 

We have tried to bring out certain of the influences, Indian and 
fpreiign, that have twisted human relations in India. We have sought 
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Delhi Seeretarlat 6®^ behind the scene, and understand the motives 

full ot '*cellB” of that lay behind British action. We have shown tfeat 
Masllm League Muslim League leadership had the easiest of the job 

saboteurs reaching their objective, as it knew that tho 

British were half-way with them even when the Cabinet Delegation 
had argued against their case. It would he necessary now to under¬ 
stand and explain the reasons that impelled the leadership of Indian 
Nationalism represented in the Indian National Congress, to submit 
to combined Anglo-Muslim attacks With the entrance of the Mus¬ 
lim League nominees into the Interim Government, the joint respon¬ 
sibility of its members that the Congress' nominees had been able 
to build up began to be challenged and set at naught by the for¬ 
mer. Lord Wavell who appeared to have been taken in by the 

Muslim League leader by a promise of honest co-operation with the 
work of the Interim Government and with the Constituent Assembly, 
appeared to be in no mood of discouraging these Muslim League 
tactics. The Vice-President of his “Executive Council", Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was found driven to charge him with participa¬ 
tion in a work of sabotage ; in course of a speech delivered on the 

occasion of the Lucknow session of the Congress, in its Subjects 
Committee, on November 21 (1946) he said : “He is gradually removing the 
wheels of the car," that “there is a mental alliance between the 

League and senior British officials,” Muslim League nominees were, 
thus, enabled to disturb the personnel of their offices by importing 
officers into the New Delhi Secretariat sympathetic to 

the Muslim League ; they strengthened their hold on the Admini¬ 
stration by putting into “key positions" in their own Departments 

Muslim officers. The special representative of the Calcutta English- 

language daily, Amrita Bazar Fatrikd, sent a message to his paper 
sometime during the second week of May, 1947, that the member 

in charge of Communications, Sardar Abdur Rab Nistbar, had been 
breaking the record of his Muslim League colleagues in this line. 

A summary of his despatch will throw light on the sinister possi- 

bilites of these particular activities. 

My reading of the situation, based on talks with those who may be credited 
with possessing inside information about the trend of political developments, 
is that Delhi mav soon be the centre of “direct action’* on the lines of what was 
recently witnessed in the Punjab atid the Morth-West Frontier Province. 

And to be forearmed for a contingency like that ihe Communications De¬ 
partment of ihe Government of India has lost no time in completely Muslim- 
ising all important poata in the higher cadre of the Delhi telephone rystem by * 
replacing the European, Hindu and yikh oflficers with Muslims. 

Ihe changes so far effected are as follows : ('ol. W. E. Hardwood, District 
Manager, Delhi Telephone District—replaced by Mihammad Hussain on A| ril 29 ; 
P, Srioivasan, Administrative Officer—replaced by Ghulam Abbas (transfer to 
take effect from 3i«t May); Cbanan Bingh. Assistant Engineer, Trunk Exchange—, 
replaced by Abdul Lai if on April 19 ; R. B. Malhotra, Engineer City Exchange— 
replaced by KbaliP Ahmed, tram-fer to take effect from May 3i ; R. P. Ghose, En¬ 
gineer, Avenue Exchange—replaced by Aziz Ahamed on April 29. 

A mere glance at this list will show that all f^trategic and key posts have 
been placed in the charge of Muslim officers so that in case of an emergency 
like what the Punjab and the North-West Frontier have recently passed through 
communications by means of Ulepbone between tbe difftrint pmts of Delhi itself 
and also between Delhi and other parts of India through the trunk exchange may 
be absolutely under their control. 
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The cODBequoDces of activities like those were brought home to all 
when the Muslim League leadt-rship sent out the word that the 
Coalition Ministry in the Punjab wherein every party 
Sardar Ballabh- oth( r than the Muslim League was represented, should 
^^ihe ato'ry oV'** broken by a “Direct action*’ and a League 

Anglo-Muslim Ministry set up. During the anarchy let loose in 

mlBCbiel March, 1947, the capital city India was cut off from 
all danger-spots. Lord Wavell and his superiors in 
London must have been apprised of Sardar Nishtar’s goings-on. We 
have not heard that they did anything to indicate that they wholly 
disapproved of these tactics. Nationalist' public men and publicists 
were, therefore, not far wrong in endorsing Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s indict¬ 
ment quoted above And the idea was wide-spread during the time 
following the February 20 announcement that the Nati» nalist leaders 
of India, represented in the Interim Government, were being forced 
to yield inch by inch their positions in defence of India’s unity. A 
coherent picture of the personal and impersonal influences that were 
engaged in this betrayal of India has not yet appeared. Hints and 
suggestions have been plenty and to spare- Bub these were n t helpful 
at the time. Sardar Vallabhbhai, the Indian Union’s Home Minister, has 
lifted a part of the veil in course of a speech delivered by him at Nagpur 
in the second week of November, 1948. It will help our readers to 
realize the difficulties he and his colleagues had been working under. 
Addressing representatives of the Chattisgarh States since “merged” 
with the Central Provinces & Berar, he declared that there were 
British bureaucrats in every department of the State who were 
found to be mortgaging India’s interests in course of their routine 
duties. In proof of this indictment he related how when he was 
entrusted with the States' port-folio in addition to that of Home 
Affairs, he found that the Political Department in league with certain 
Princes, was busy hatching “a conspiracy to break up the unity of 
India.” The Bastar State affairs gave him a clue to their nefarious 
activities. We summarize his speech below to explain the purpose 
at their back. The State has immense natural resources ; these were 
on the point of being mortgaged to the Nizam State (Hyderabad) on 
a long lease. He put his foot down on these efforts. The Politi¬ 
cal Department at first tried to withold the relevant papers ; ulti¬ 
mately these came. Then the Political Department put in the plea 
that as they were under the law guardians of the minor Prince of 
Bastar, they were competent to enter into the contract for lease. 
They were, however, bluntly told that “as they were going away", 
they should “not bother about their wards.” Experiences like these 
forced on him the realization of the urgency of a decision. 

“It was then that I was made fully conscious of the ixtent to which our 
interestfl wtre being prejudiced in ev< ry way by the machinations of the Political 
Department, and came to the conclusion that the sooner we were rid of these 
the better for us.” 

“I came to the conclusion that the best course was to hasten the departure 
of these foreigners even at the cost of the partition of the country. (The italics 
are ours). Ii was also then that 1 felt ihat there was one way to make the 
country sufe and strong, and that was the unificaiiou of the rest\of India. (The 
italics are ours.) 

In course of his speech at the Banaras Hindu University’s special 
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Convocation conferring on him a honorary doctorate on November 
25 (1948), Sardar Patel referred to the matter again in these words. 

“I felt that if we flid not accept partition, India would be split into many 
bits and would be completely ruined. My experience of ofl5 e for one 5 ear con¬ 
vinced me that the way we liav»^ been pnceraing v^ould lead us *o disaster. We 
would not have had one ‘Pakistan’ but several. We would have “Pakistan" cells 
in every office." 


This is the version of a man who as a leader of the Congress 
and as Home Member in Lord WavelTs Executive Council had the 
The British ver- fullest opportunity to appreciate the difficulties created 
sioii of their last by British policy in the way of India's attaining 
acts as rulers of the goal of her political aspirations. And he has 
frankly told us his feeling of urgency in coming to a 
decision which under the Attlee declaration was leading to a division 
of our country. Ho and his colleagues in the leadership of the 
Congress could nob postpone the decision when Lord Mountbattrn 
was sent out to succeed Lord Wavell and arrange for the transfer 
of power to responsible Indian leaders. They saw that in the 
words of the Attlee declaration there was the distinct promise to 
disrupbionisbs that the British Government would not have objection 
to transferring their authority to more than one Government. And 
when Congress leaders eat round the table with Lord Mountbatten 
and noticed in Muslim League circles a note of triumph, they had 
no other alternative than their attempt to salvage as much of India’s 
territory as was possible from the clutches of Muslim League fanati¬ 
cism. Sardar Patnl’a speeches struck the note of urgency that they 
felt in March, 1947. And it is necessary to always remember this 
fact. The Anglo-Muslim coterie exploited this anxiety of theirs. This 
we know from a syndicated article appearing in English-language 
dailies in India summarizing what Lord Ismay, Lord Mounthatben’s Chief of 
Staff, told a “lunch-time” meeting of the London Koyal Empire 
Society. There is nothing particularly new in the speech, so far as 
we get it in the summary published in the article of Dr Sacchidananda 
Sinha of Patna. The speech contained a rehash of the story that 

the Congress and the Muslim League were as apart as ever. Lord 
Ismay said that while in London he had felt that the date fixed, 
June, 1948, was ‘‘far too early", when he reached Delhi he found 
that it was “too late." The Administration was creaking ; “the com¬ 
munal bitterness was far more intense both at headquarters in 
Delhi and in the Provinces than anything I could have imagined." 


*•.I do not suppose th»t in tl.e Id-tory of the world there has ever 

been a C alition sn determined not to co-operate with cch other. They were all 
unanimoiiH that thin syst* m could no' continue much longer, without the greai- 
eet injury to ti»e country as n whole." 

"With the characteristic British pose of impartiality. Lord Ismay 


could not apportion credit or blame to any of the parties forming 
the “Coalition.*’ And as realists he and his chief 
accepted the situation as it was and bent all their 
energies to end the deadlock by dividing the country. 
Lord Ismay quoted Mr. Jinnah as saying that “a truncated 
'Pakistan' was better than “no Pakistan." This 
confession was something like half the battle won 


Prospect of power 
to Provincial 
Goveroinents 
gave a hint to 
League leadership 


BO far as the British carvers were concerned. And as the Congress leaders 
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acoepted the defeat of their fight for uoity. Lord MouDtbatten had a 
clear sky to steer by. The Indian and British version we know. 
But we do not know the Muslim League version of their choice 
of a ‘ moth-eaten Pakistan.*' Hard bargainer that Mri Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah had been, he must have felt that British patience might 
give out and his applo-cart over-turned. And his confession must 

have been hastened by the fact that the failure of their attempt to 

capture the Ministry in the Punjab had a lesson of its own, and as 

their patron Lord Wavell had been recalled in disgrace, '^dismissed” 
was the word used by Winston Churchill, the time for a come¬ 
down could not any longer be delayed. The purpose behind this 

mood of compromise should however be analysed. The Attlee decla¬ 

ration had spoken of power being transferred to provincial Govern¬ 
ments in case there happened to be no agreement between the 
upholders of unity as against “self-determination”. This gave Mr. 
Jinnah a hint of his Party’s line of action—to get control over as 

many Provincial Ministries as was possible under the circumstances 
during the 18 months that remained before the British “Quit’’. In 

Bengal there had boen for about 14 months a Muslim League Mi¬ 
nistry under Mr. Huseyn Saheed Suhrawardy, famous or notorious 

for the abominations released over the Province’s life by the “Direct 

Action' stunt proposed in the Muslim League Central Council reso¬ 
lution passed on July 29, 1946. Muslim League gangsters under 

League leaders started to loot, burn, stab and kidnap Hindu women 
on 16th August 1946. The reaction to this outburst on the part 

of Calcutta’s Hindu majority, the generally peaceful, "mild Hindu” was 
terrible. They retaliated, and only the presence of the military in 
the streets of Calcutta under command of British officers saved the 
Muslim minority from extinction and the city from mutual murder. 
This defeat in the field of their own choice forced the Muslim League 
to stage a rehabilitation of their own moral and that of their dupes. Noakhali, 
an eastern district of Bengal, was chosen for their new trial of strength, 
it being an area where Muslims had a majority of 80 per cent. 

Noakhali Muslims have been known for their devotion to Islam in 

all its rigidity. Their socio-religious leaders had for a long time, 
since the beginning of this century, been trained in the academies 

of Islamic conservatism like Deobund and Azamgarh in the United 

Provinces. These academies had been nurseries of Muslim dreams of 
a come-back to the rulership of India that had slipped out of the bands 
of puppet Emperors of Delhi claiming their descent from Babar, the 

founder of the Mughal dynasty. Muslim League leaders in Bengal 
tried to retrieve its position from the vantage-ground of Noakhali. 
They found in Noakhali Muslims, resident in Calcutta, fit instrument 
for implementing their nefarious policy. At the Docks and Port of 
Calcutta these Noakhali Muslims were found in strength as also in 
Calcutta’*^ Fire Brigade. These men had specialized training which 
enabled them to organize and lead the mischief-makers. Hell was let 
loose over certain areas of Noakhali and Tipperah, a contiguous 

district. There was selective murder of the earning members of Hindu 
families ; 60 thousand Hindus were perverted from the faith of 
their fathers ; the burning of Hindu houses was not as extensive, because 
these were hoped to come into Muslim possesflion as the HiudnS 
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fled in panic ; burning of these wore done with the help of stirrup pumps 
which had plenty of patrol, a rationed article under Government control 
wholly. Noakhali led to Bihar where Muslims were massacred in their 
thousands. Muslim property was looted and burnt, Muslim women 
were dishonoured. This pattern of conduct, introduced into our 
country by Muslim League ideology and practice, confronted Lord Wavell 
during the autumn of 1946 and forced upon the Labour Government the 
decision of February, 1947. With the Ministry of B(3ngal and Sind under 
Muslim League control, tho war for Pakistan was but half won. The 
control over the Punjab, the N. W. Frontier Province and Assam be¬ 
came from now on the target of attack. In the Punjab there was a 
Coalition Ministry of all parties minus the Muslim League. In tho 
N. W. Frontier Province and Assam Congress Ministries l^eld power. 
And it became the Muslim Leaguers policy to dislodge these, and put 
themselves into their place so that when the British transferred 
authority not later than June, 1948, the Muslim League Ministries 
could be recognized as “Succession Governments,” a promise of which 
was embodied in the Attlee declaration. And, in tho name of “Civil 

Liberty” the Muslim League started a war of nerves on those three 

Ministries. 

Scenes reminiscent of Noakhali-Tipperah were enacted in the 

Punjab, and the Ministry under Malik Khizr Hyat Khan were borne 
to the ground by sheer anarchy. This Ministry of tho Unionist Party 
Attempt by Mus- consisting of a few Muslims, socially related to the I'hief 
llm League to dis- Minister, and a few Hindu and Christian members 
iu^fhe ^^uld only be formed because of Congress and Sikh 

W. Frontier Pro- support, the latter divided almost equally between the 
vlnce & Assam. Nationalist Sikh Party and the Akali Party. All those 
parties supplied Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries ; the Unionists 
though numerically the weakest were represented in strength in the Ministry 
in proportion that boro no relation to their number. The anarchy 
released by the Muslim League over tho Punjab wore down the nerves 
of the Unionist Muslim members of the Ministry, and in a moment 
of weakness the Chief Minister was persuaded to resign without consult¬ 
ation with his Congress and Sikh colleagues, as told us by Lala 
Bhim Sen Sacchar, Finance Minister in this Ministry. Loud and 
persistent was the criticism in those days of the dubious attitude of the 
Governor, Sir Evan Jenkins, who was charged with using bis influence 
on the side of the Muslim League party, the single strongest party 
in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Be that as it may, the sinister 
campaign started by the Muslim League to dislodge the Ministry 
was responsible for the murder of Hindus and Sikhs 

numbering 2,049 and 1,103 seriously wounded up to the mid-day of 
March 19, 1947, as tho Chief Secretary Mr. Macdonald announced. 
In the light of his remarks that “the figures from Rawalpindi and Attock dis¬ 
tricts are not reliable, and it is feared that when full figures are ascertained 
they will be formidable,*' these numbers must be an under-estimate. 
The nature of this lawlessness and butchery can be understood from 
what appeared in the Tribune of Lahore on the strength of a 
Special Representative’s letter despatched on March 30. Mr. Justice 
Teja Singh of the Lahore High Court on lost 80 relatives—his own and 
his wife’s side, the remnants being '‘just a few minor girls left to 
14(b) 
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the care of God.'* This record in fcho Rawalpindi district was matched 
by what happened in the district of Multan contiguous to the N.-W. 
Frontier Province where an identical campaign was being carried 
on under the benevolently neutral eyes of the Governor. The 

Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, an upholder of “British Raj*' in its 
crudest arrogance, was constrained to acknowledge it, through its spocial 
correspondent, that “Sir Olaf Garoe was alleged to have sent for his Minis¬ 
ters on or about March 11 and advised them to join the Muslim League 

in which case ha would give them all support.’’ Because of the 

military implications of this anarchy, even conservative British 
papers were found to suggest that Muslim League agitators in this 
province were agent provocateurs. Colin Reed, the London Daily 

Tdegrnpli s correspondent writing from Peshawar, had the following 
signihcant paragraph : 

“Agent pr'woc'tcurs from oihcr Provinces have been stirring up Muslim 
feelings here by displaying photographs of skulls and torn fragments of the Quoran 
from Bihar.** 


In the eastern extremity of India, Assam came under the same 
malignant attentions of the Muslim League trying to exploit an 

agrarian grievance to serve political purpose. To 

Purpose of explain the genesis of thi^ problem, our readers will 

^'atiuck^on^* have to be taken back to about 25 years and more. 

Assam’s auto- Land-hungry Muslims, specially from the district of 

nomy Mymonsingh belonging to the Province of Bengal, led 

by men of means in search of more land, had begun to 

migrate to Assam, to the Brahmaputra VaTey of the Province, on 

the quest for fresh fields and pastures anew. The Assam Administration 
encouraged the<^0 “colonists’’ who had not yet cut off all relation with 
their ‘'borne" district, the more prosperous of them specially. 'When 
Montagu’s ''Diarchy" arrived, and Assamese-speaking public men had 
opportunity to look around with inner knowledge of the tendency of 
things, they did n<'t like it, for two reasons. First, these immi¬ 
grants were Bengalees of whom the people of the Brahmaputra 

Valley had developed an innate dread. Second, these new-cemers 

would bo encroaching on their own resources which had been reserved 

by Nature for the people of the Brahmaputra Valley alone. Many 

of the British administrators had by now begun to sympathize with 
these fears and aspirations. So a Line Sysftjn was introduced limit¬ 

ing the immigrants' land-hunger, confining their activities to certain 
specified areas of lower A^sam. But the immigrants represented an 
aggressive force against which the indigenous people could not put up a 
fight; their negative attitude was a handicap and they were driven to 
depend on a defensive tactics which was more often than not 
ineffective There were also Muslims in the area whose ancestors 
had trickled there during the last two centuries beginning with Mir 
Jumla’s abortive attack on Assam’s freedom. These people could not 
be discriminated against as they had become racy of the soil of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. But their leaders were naturally sympathetic to 
brother Muslims trying to better themselves, who, they hoped, would in 
time become as good as themselves as citizens of Assam. Sir 
Muhammad Saadullah represented these Assam Muslims at their best. 
And during this time as “Executive Coaucillor" under the Minto- 
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Morley coustitutional changep, as a ’^Minister’* under the Montagu 
dispensation, he helped the Muslim immigrants, even straining the 
law for this purpose. Muslim officers in the Assam Administration 
entered into the spirit of this game, and were found co-operating with Sir 
Muhammad to advance special Muslim interests. For, the 
Minto-Morley and the Montagu-Chelmsford Acts had given statutory 
recognition to Muslim separatism, and the Muslims of India had 
started to think that they werfe a separate people, though the vast 
majority of them had Hindu blood in their veins. The Samuel Hoare Act 
of 1935 worsened conditions which were reflected in the activities 
of responsible Muslims. They began to popularise the idea 
amongst their co-religionists that they were a separate ‘‘nation” 
entitled to have a separate State the dimension of which must coin¬ 
cide with areas where they were a majority or where they could 
convert themselves into a majority in course of a few years This 
was how Assam, the Brahmaputra Valley, came into the picture of 
Muslim League ambitions. This Province was divided into two 
sharply demarcated areas separated by the range of hills through 
which passed the Assam Bengal Kailway. The southern portion 
watered by the river Surma was known as the Surma Valley, the 
northern portion took its name from that of the great river 
Brahmaputra which had a place in the Mahnbharata, the great epic 
depicting the times of the Kurukshetra battle which was fought 
about 3,2C0 years back, if not more. The former was almost wholly 
Bengalee-speaking, the majority being Muslims. The latter was a 
medley of peoples of many races, bill people being more than one 
third of the population. The politically conscious and dominant classes 
were the minority of 26 lakhs f'two and half millions) Assamese¬ 
speaking people. In this sot-up. Sir Mohammad Saadulla could easily 
exploit the fear of the Bengalee felt by the Apsamese to consolidate 
his own position, to advance the ambitions of the Muslim League. The 
unvarying support given him by the British bureaucracy in Assam and 
the white-skinned “Planter Eaj” of the Province also accountid for 
his influence over the Assam Administration. He was a Muslim 
Leaguer neither by inclination nor by conviction, but because by 1940 
Assam had come to be included in the “Muslim Zone’’ of the 
Muslim League geo-politics. So we find him encouraging sentiments 
that expressed Muslim League ambitions He was found present at an 
“extraordinary general meeting” of the Assam Islam Mission Society 
held on the 10th March, 1940, where the Secretary, teacher of a 
school at Shillong, uttered the following words hot with material 
greed over which the veneer of Islam threw a colouration of 
respectability : 

*‘I will not dabble in politics. But J sincerely believe that this Islam 

Mission....can do openly, ptac*fully and luwfully what oil ers of our Muslim 

organisations cannoi do in a simitar way. '1 he Islam Mission can lurn a 
minority, in course of a few years, into an overwhelming majority, and easily 
solve the baffling probltm of Atsam politics today—I mean, tlu: notorious Line 
System.” 

This story will enable our readers to understand why Mr. Mabammad 
AH Jinnah was so adamant in bis support to the '’Grouping*' arrangement 
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The fizzling oat ol which put Assam and Bengal in a single Group threaten- 
Civil Liberties cam- ing Assam’s autonomy to the profit of the Muslim 
paJgo by Muslim League and their supporters and dupes. And when the 

League. 20th February (1947) declartion held the prospect of 

dividing the country and of the British Government transferring 

their authority to Provincial Governments, Muslim League leadership 
made a determined attempt to turn the Province of Assam into their 
special reserve by pouring into the Province Muslims from Ben¬ 
gal. And as the Ministry in Assam was dominated over by Assamese¬ 
speaking people, afraid of the Bengalee and afraid of the Muslim, 
Mr Gopinath Bardoloi, the Chief Minister, could not afford to be as 
accommodating as bis opposite number in the Punjab. He clamped 
down an order prohibiting Muslim League’s "fifth'column” activities 
in the shape of inflammable speeches and inflammatory writings. And 
the Muslim League stalwarts turned themselves over-night into defend¬ 
ers of ‘‘civil liberties !” But their campaign fizzled out in Assam as 

well as in the N. W. Frontier Province both under Congress Minis¬ 
tries. In the Punjab the weakness of a Muslim Chief Minister, 

Malik Khizir Hyat Khan, did not enaVde the Ministry to stand up to 
this attempt at sabotage. x\nd though the British Governor responsible 

for law and order in the Province—the two gods at the altar of the 

British bureaucacy had ever been paying homage—did not put the 
Muslim League Party into power, the attempt was worth making in 
view of the fact that the “Civil Liberties” campaign demonstrated the capa¬ 
city of the Muslim League to shako the Administration which could 
be regarded as a proof of their capacity to maintain and re-build it. The 
following extracts cabled from London on April 12 (1947) from an 
article in the Tiinai had many hints and suggestions that supported 
this interpretation of ours. And as the Hindu and the Sikh had suffered 
the most in the Punjab in life, limb, honour and wealth, the Muslim League 
had no reason to regret their excursion into gangsterism. This appre¬ 
ciation in the columns of the London Times of the Indian situation as 
it obtained at the time when the new Governor-General was busy 
with intense negotiations with Indian loaders throws light on the issues 
which could not any longer be left un-resolved. 

‘'The MuH)ira League attempt to seize power in the Punjab, admittedly the 
nodal loiiit of Pakistan, lias so far broken down in the fate of Hindu and Sikh 
opposition. If peivisted in, it sf-ems bkely to reinforce the growing demand for 
the division of the Province into Muhlim and non-Muslim areas.*’ 

“Those who still hope to preserve the unity of the Punjab are nov^ diecUBS- 
iug the possibility of znial autonomy. The scheme though only a halfway house 
to real partition, would effectively fiustraie League aspirations by depriving the 
Muslim population of any real grievance, except that they would be unable to rule 
over Hindus and fc-ikhs. 

“It would be a mistake to infer that this plan has been devised merely to 
disconcert the manoeuvres of the League. It is in fact related to a wider project, 
long discussed, of adjunting '.purely arbitrary boundaries of the existing Provinces, 
fixed either by historic accident or British conv*nience, to’ the requirements of a 
Federal system basid on difftrences of race and f ulture, but it has come into new 
prominence as the result of Mr. Jinn ah’s insistence on Pakistan and if applied 
also to Bengal, would deprive Pukistan of its principal attraction. 

“While there is no disposition in political circles to d*^mand any precipitate 
action there is the growing exp^^ctatlon that Lord M >untbatien will soon be in a 
posidoii to propose some novel solution for the constitutionsl and oommunal dead- 
look which still impedes India’s advance to full independence.” 
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"In so far as this expectation, natural as it is obscure, the rcflponsibilily, now 
placed squar-ly upon Indian shnulders by the H^ili^h dicision to transfer power 
by June 1948, may himler rMther ihan help the Vic loy in tlifliciiltieB of the 
transitional period. Bm it has at least the aavamage of afiording to nil pariies 
an opportuni y for serious reflection on the present S'a'c oi ti c eeumry.” 

“Ihe Congress y>aity have accep td ttm ( abinet Mission’s plnn and iia 
inicrpretaiion by the British Govorninem b-st Dtcenibrr. They would be well 
advised lo re ffirm its acceptance in emphatic nnd nnamb'gnous leiiuH in reiurn 
for which they would bt- entitled to n e assurau'e ti a' the Muslim Lcugiio wil 
respect the posi'ii n of ihe hikns in runi^b and the Hindu mujoiity in Assam, 
whin the Consiitu ni Assinibly splits in'O i s provincisl groups. 

‘‘The recent revival of the partition scheme for the Punj.ih nnd Brngul may 
provide them with the means to s rikt a b^ri ain with he L»^ague upon both 
matters; if they can do so, the Cabinet J'lan will once more become the accepted 
working design for a new India. 

We have mado an attempt to make tho history of Muslim League 
disruptionism as complete as possible, British contribution to the 
Indian States’ fitrongtheniug of this spirit playing no less an 
‘‘lap e of Para- important part in it. We will leave the appreciation 

m< untcy”—Its of this factor by saying that if there had been no 
consequences Muslim League in India to help prolong British 

tenure, one would have been manufactured by British skill—an instru- 
m* nt of disruption of the peoples* united front directed against alien 
usurpation. This is not a surmise. Tho British did it, und the 
Indian States came in handy for the purpose. And their action in 
tho lino was exposed in the Cabinet Delegation’s Memorandum of May 
12, 1946, declaring that with their departure would lapse “Paramountcy” 
—the relation that bound these more than 6G0 States, Principalities 
and Jaigirs to the Government in India and the authority over 

which the Governor-General of India exercised as Viceroy, representing 
the Crown of Britain. In the ultimate analysis this dual role 
of a British politician generally staying only for five years in India has 
been a constitutional fiction. Abstruse have been the reasonings 
trying to uphold this fiction ; constitutional “experts" have tried to 
sustain it or reason it out. But it has been doing duty for about 
160 years, and the lapse of “Paramountcy*’ will have the following con¬ 
sequences, as detailed in the last paragraph of that Memorandum. 

".as a logical coiiBcqueuce and in view of the dcBircB cxprcBsed to 

them on behalf of the Indian States, Hie MujcBty’B Govirnmcnt will cease to 
exercific the powers of Paramountcy. This nic^ns that, the rights of the States 
which flow from their relation lo the Crown will no longer exist i*nd that all the 
rights Burrendertd by the Paramount Power will return to ihe Staten. Political 
arraiigementB between ihe {rotates on the one side and the Briiinli Crown and 
Briiish India on the other will thus be brought to an emJ. The void will have to 
be filled either by the States entering into a Federal relationship with the Succes¬ 
sion Government or Governments in Britieb India, or failing this, entering into 
particular political arrangements with it or them,” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a member of the Congress Committee 
and a leader of States Peoples' Movement for democratic freedom, was 
the first to smell a rat in this British plan. If it bo given shape 
to, there will be in India not only one '‘Pakistan’’ but any number 
or more than 560 “sthans ’ asserting their right to separate existence. 
From British experience it may be that they will constitute Ulsterization; 
from European experience—Balkanization. We may not speculate on 
the purpose behind this move of the British Government on the eve 
of their retirement from India* We know v^hat the plea will be that 
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be advanced on their behalf—the States, their Princes and peo¬ 
ples are not chattels that can be auctioned; the least that Britain 

could do for them was to restore their freedom to them at the end 
of 160 years. But there were sections of Britain's old ruling classes 
who appeared to be perturbed over the betrayal by Britain of her 
undertakings, written on parchment, over the fate of 90 millions of 

dusky people. “Leftist” writers in Britain have got into the habit 
of calling these remnants of a vanished age—“Blimps”—the stiff, up¬ 
standing military man or diplomat who have the guts to disapprove 

of their age and ignore its existence by retiring to the Suburbia that 
skirts London. This class showed a certain amount of renewed acti¬ 

vity when Lord Mountlmtten had brought about his coup in getting 
Congress and Muslim League leaders to put their signatures to his 
division of India plan. One of them. Sir William Barton, advertised 
as “a well-known” “writer on Indian affairs, threw off his chest the 
doubts and resentments of his class on the hospitable columns of the 
London Spectator of the last week of June, 1948. Wo propose to share 
this dissertation with our readers. 

“Frcm the point of view of the princes the posilion crca»fd by the recent 
demarche of Bin Majcflty s Lovemment is strionn. In the declaration (if policy 
of M»y, 22 laKi year, th<y were io!d d(finit(‘Iy ihHt, the Military proKoiion would 
be withdrawn. Jn otlur w< rds, Britain repudiates her treaty obligations will out 
the elight'St hint 'hat uny return vould be made in rrspect of the icintoiies ceded 
to her lor th(^ main ti nance of the mcessary inilitary forceft.” 

“It is n»xi 10 iiipd^piblc that tie Hta es would b»' in a poi-ition fo roncludc 
pgrccnifntH w’i'h ilip CongriBsiii ihe next two moinhs or eo. ^J'hry Nhould be. given 
lime to work out iheir couf* derations, a process in which His Majesiy’s Govern¬ 
ment mij^hi give b Iniping hand. Teo much insistoico las been placed on ‘ho 
iBoliition of Sia'CH frcm ilic sea-board. Kathiawar, Bnri da, l^airulana and 'he l*^ikh 
jSiaiOH, and mosi of ihe Gujinu s should be served by the Kathiawar ports and 
BO would not be dependent (conoinically on Hindufiian. 

“'Jhis biiiig so if agreimcni wi h Congriss were imi oBsiblo, a group might, if 
the CoiigifSB decided on indep* ndence, join Bak b an. Gt'Ogr phically there 
would be no difficulty Hboiu such an Hgretmerit; or tiny m'ghi claim Dominion 
biatiis. Could His Majesty’s Govemm rii refuse? 

“With unity, ilie h>at(B would be sble to obtHin itbsi nablc IrrmB eppccially now 
that paitiiion ban weakened the poBition of ih** Congr'Ss. The J eague will slroost 
certainly suy in ihe Commonweal h, an added inducement to Bajpuinna and 

Ksahmir lo conclude agreement wiih it. The CoiigrcBB mny, in such condiiioriB, 
decide to follow the League’s move. By doieg ^o it would inspire confidence in 
the Stntcfl generally; it would give them what thty dcsirt—a guarantee against 
external agg^c^8ion. 

‘"Ilie Coiifi del ation of the Staten, particularly ihc smaller ones, would, if 
succeBsful, revolutionise the situation. The fa«t that His Majesty’s Gov*rniient 
has offered no asmBtfliice to ti e States in esta'diBhing thiir relations with the 
New India has lelt them to m»ke their own terms as best they may. 

This section of Britieh opinion thinking loudly its inner thoughts 
gave a clue to the popularity of certain proposals that were being 
Mr. JInnah’s canvassed. “Dominion Status*’ for the States individually 
Interpretation where possible or in “Confederations” where necessary 
el the St tea* one of these. Sir William Barton trotted out this 

Memorandum idea; others may have had this in mind and passed 

it less publicly to the Princely Order. Some of the Princes 

appeared to have responded to the lure of this prospect, their ad¬ 
visers—Dewans and Prime Ministers—gave serious thought to it. 
The names of Travancore, Mysore, Bhopal, Hyderabad, Kashmir reour 
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again and again in the Indian Press in connection with discussion 

of the Mounbbabton plan. The leader of the Muslim League, Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, felt impelled to contribute the interpretation 
of his party or “nation’* to the States’ Memorandum of the Cabinet 
Delegation of the year before which remained intact under the June 
3 (1947) sobtlomont. As a lawyer of eminence bis interpret¬ 

ation had a value of its own, bub in actual practice it has since 
been proved that even in “Pakistan*’ the States falling within its 
territory did nob enjoy any of the rights and privileges of “full 
sovereign status*’ that Mr. Jinnah had decreed for them in course of 
his statement sent out on June 17, 1948. Wo will not speculate on 
the motive behind Mr. Jinnah’s interpretation; we will only note 
that the realist in him for once did yield to the idealist coming out 

in this statement issued when the fight for the Muslim “nation’s’* 

self-determination had been woo through the intervention of “The 
Third Party.’’ If Mr. Jinnah's idealism was sincere, he could not 
have disapproved so violently of the “Pathanistan” ideal which Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, leader of the Khudai Khihnadgar (SiTvanb of 
God) organisation in the N.-W. Frontier Province and a leader of 
the Indian National Congress during the pro-partition days, has been 
sponsoring openly since Juno 3, 1948—as a unit of the “Pakistan” 

State holding relations on the same terms and conditions so generously 

acknowledged in Mr. Jinnah’s statement on the future of the States 
in India and “Pakistan.” We print it below. 

‘'There i^ a great d*'-d of controversy going on with regard to the Indian States 
and I am, ther fore, ohlig to state the j'osition of the All-India iVIuslirn League 
80 that dicre should be no misuii ler-tandm^s hs to what the Miislim League 
strtDcls for and what o»ir policy is with regard to the Indian States. 

''(k)n‘^tiiutionaliy and legally, the Indian States wdl be independent sove¬ 
reign States on the termin ti-n of raramountcy and they will be Ire* t ) decide 
for rhernsrlves to adopt any course they like; it is op n to iltem to join the 
IJii.du tan ( oiistifnent Assembly or the Pakistan Constituent as embly, or decide 
10 i» main ind-pendent In the lust case they enter into »-uch ugrccmeniB or rela¬ 
tionship with Hindustan or I’akistan as th y may choose. 

I'he policy of the 11-lnda Muslim League has b en clear from the very 
biginning; we do not ish to intefrre with the internal afiTturs of any Stat ; for, 
that is a matter piimm'ily t* be resolveii between the lulrTs mid the pcopi s of the 
Ktatts. Such Stat s as winh to enter the Pakistan ('oi stitnent Assembly 
of their free will and de-iire to discu-s or negotiate with us, s all find ns rendy 
and willing m do r-o. If they wish 'O remain indrpendeni and wisli to nego iate 
or adjuii any political nr any other relitionship sucli as commercial or economic 
relat ons with Pakistan we shall be clad to discuss with them and come to 
settlcra-nts which vmU be in thf* interest of both. ' 

“ I be Bri'ish Government hnve made it clear that Paramountcy will not be 
transferred to any Government or Governments or authority that may lie set up 
in Briiii-h India and that itself shows that Paramoun cy cannot be transferred 
but is goii g to terminate. On its termination the lull sovereign status of the 
Indian States emerges.” 

The subject of the future of the States loomed large when the 

time for final decision could not be postponed. We know for a fact 

that the rulers and the advisers of certain major 
MajorUyjol^ Scales States were being lured by interpretation s’ like those 

*^*A8aembly* Jinnah The majority of them, however, appear¬ 
ed to have decided their course of action by the 

time tbie decision was taken. Some of tbeir representatives had al¬ 
ready taken part in the discusBions of the Constituent Assembly, 
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Bitting at New Delhi since December 9, 1946. A section of the Princely 
order represented by the Nawah of Bhopal appeared to be holding out 
for better terms than their general acceptance of the Cabinet Dele¬ 
gations plan held hopes of. Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communi¬ 
cations were the three subjects only on which they were prepared to 
derogate from their sovereignty/’ The resolution passed by the Stand¬ 
ing Committee of the Chamber of Princes on January 29, 1947, 

indicated their attitude in this matter of “accession”, as was expressed 
in the following words. ‘‘Every State shall continue to retain its 
sovereignty and all rights and powers other than those that have 
been expressedly delegated by it. There can be no question of any 
powers being vested or inherent or implied in the Union in respect of 
the Stages unless specifically agreed to by them.’* The “Objectives” 
resolution passed on January 21, 1947, by the Constituent Assembly at 
the instance of Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, Vice-President of Lord 
Wavell’s Executive Council, declaring that the constitution of India 
would bo framed on the basis that tho State would ba “an independent 
sovereign Republic'’ appeared to have scared some of them away, 
and the 29th January resolution of theirs was intended to be a challenge 
to tho Constituent Assembly. But all of them did not succumb to this fear of 
an uncertain future when the rising tide of democracy appeared to bo 
BO threatening to privileged and vested interests! Therefore did we 
find Sir Broj^mdralal Mibter, Dewan of Baroda State, one of tho 
most progressive amongst Indian States built under the inspiring 
leadership of the late Sayajirao Gaekwad, grand-father of the present 
Maharaja, breaking away from tho evil iniluenco of the Chamber of 
Princes, and preparing tho ground for joining the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. An item of news semb out from Bombay on April 11, 1947, 

showed tliat other Princes were lining themselves up on the side of 
unity. His Highn;'ss tho Maharaja of Bikaner appeared to be the 
leader and representative of this group ; he announced that “Baroda 
Udaipur, Jaipur, Patiala, Rewa, and Bikaner had decided to send re¬ 
presentatives to tho Constituent Assembly to take part in framing a 
constitution under which all of them. Prince or peasant, will have 

to live and work in a free India.” A May 14 news-item said that 

36 of the Central India States, except Bhopal and Indore, had deci¬ 

ded to enter the Constituent Assembly, and a New Delhi nows sent 
out on June 26, 1947. announced that despite the antagonistic at‘’i- 
tude of some prominent Indian States like Travancore and Hyderabad, 
no less than 40 Indian States, besides representatives of 400 
“residuary group States*' are expected to attend the forth¬ 
coming session of the Constituent Assembly when it meets on July 
14. 1947. The number of people on whose behalf these States’ re¬ 
presentatives were coming forward to take part in a common task 
was estimated to be 44 millions out of the 93 millions belonging to 

the whole body of States. It can, therefore, be claimed that the 

difficulty intended to ba raised by the interpretation of “full sovereign 
status’* of Indian States, said to be implicit in the Cabinet Delegation’s 

Memorandum on States* Treaties and Paramountcy published on May 

22, 1946, had been laid to rest by the time the decision on the parti¬ 
tion of India was taken. The last word on the subject so far as 
Britain and her Government were concerned was uttered by Lord Mount- 
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batten when addressing a Press Conference at New Delhi in the mor¬ 
ning of June 4, he said on a different context. 

/‘The Indian States oannot enter separately as Dominions.” If any of the 
Indian States came to him for having special treaty-^economio or miliiary—with 
Hia iVIajesty’s Government, lie would traiinmit such a rcqucbt to the proper 
quarters, but the question has not so far arisen.” 

Jhern can be no ncf^otiuLion betwt:cn “Jiis Majesty’s Government and the 
States....We arc comiiij^ out of 'all our commitments. In ihe process of 
quitting power in India we mast try and approach it in as le^^ully correct a 
manner as possible.*’ 

We do nob know when, on what particular day of what month, 

the loaders of the Congress and the Muslim League agreed to accept 

Main lines of par- l^ho deed of disruption. The signatures must have 
tltion plan nccept- corno afterwards. It appears that by the end of the 

ed by Congress third week of April (1947) after the full-month talk, 
& Muslim Leagud initiated by Lord Mountbatben, the main linos of the 
policy bad been settled. The London Socialist weekly— New States¬ 
man & Nation — in its issue of April 24 indicated these in an article, 
The Special Correspondent of the Lahore Tribune threw more light 
on the details of the affair in his despatch of April 27. Both 

we reproduce below. 

‘‘What he (Lord Mountbatlcn) has achieved, as reports from India indicate, 
is to make them more s'.iarply aware of ihe realities of the immediate future. 
Hence the reC'gnitiou by the CongrtSH that some form of Pakistun will have to 
be olfered to thci Muslim League by June, l948. Pt. Nehru has already come out 
with a blunt staLcmeiit that the Muslim i.eague can have their Pakistan, provided 
that they do not take more than they are strictly eniitled to on the population 
basis. 'Ibis means partition of the Punjab and Bengal, with loss of Calcutta lo 
the Muslims. It is a rei'sonably fair offer, because nothing more than Muslim 
majority areas can bo claimed ‘democratically. ’— N^iv Statesman & Nation 
(London). 

“Firstly, truncated Pakistan in the event of Mr. Jinnah insisting on a 
separate Biwereign State. Mr. Jinnah is insisting thereon and, hence, he would 
have his Pakistan. 

Secondly, partition of the Punjab aii:l Bengal—East Bengal getting Sylhet from 
Assam— partiiion on voluniary basis, but, il a mutual agreement is not possible, 
plebiscite and boundary commission. 

Tliirdly, plebiscite iu the Frontier Province to asceitain whether that Province 
wants to join ihe Pakistan. 

Fourthly, soon af er ihc new announcement of an.award, Muslim Provincee, 
however, would form, if they so choose, a Centre of their own, and have a sepa¬ 
rate Cabinet for the co-ordination of common subjects. 

P'ifthly, the Conptitiiput Assembly would be declared sovereign and (he consti¬ 
tution evolved would apply to Hinduetau areas and the Union centre of such States 
and units as have joined the Constituent Assembly. 

The details regarding partition, whether it be of property or population of the 
two, remains to be settled. The outlines of the tentative plan of Lord Mountbatten 
would be announced before the end of May.”—(Delhi Special correspondent of 
Lahore Tribune). 


By this linao the battlo for Indian unity had been lost. Curiously 
enough, on April 30, Mr. Jinnah characterized the demand for the division 
of the Punjab and Bengal as “a sinister move, actuated by spite and 
bitterness.*' But, it was queer that Mr. Jinnah would 
^Punjab" BengM** forgetting that in the Cabinet Delegation’s 

and AsBam pl^i^ statement the possibility of such a fragmenta¬ 


tion had been discussed and almost accepted. In the 
paragraph of clause 6 of their statement of 16th May (1946) appeared the 
fpllgwing words : 


14(c) 
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“.nor c»in we see any justification for including within a sovereign 

‘Pakistan’ those districts of the Punjab, and of Bengal and As?am in which the 
population is predominantly non Muslim. Every argument that can be used in 
favour of ‘Pakistan’ can equally, in our view, be used in favour of the exclhsion 
of non-Muslim areas from “Pakistan.” 


Why should this 
the Muslim League, 

Mr. Jinuah’s out¬ 
cry and Babu 
Rajendra Prasad’s 
cruel reply 

fragmentation of 


reasoning have boon 
we shall never know. 


lost on the leadership of 
Bub the fact remains that 
the world would not be taken in by this outcry 
raised by Mr. Jinnah. For years since March, 1940, 
public men and publicists in India have been trying to 
get inside the mind of the Muslims of India that the 
India on the lines of the Muslim League’s definition 
of “Pakistan”, embodied in their Lahore resolution passed in the last 
week of March, 1940, would demand the bisection of the Punjab and 
perhaps, the trisection of Bengal. In the frenzy of their partisan 
folly they would not pay heed to this note of warning. Perhaps, 
they counted on the support of British imperialists to help them 
grab as much territory as was decently possible. And that modicum 
of decency Britain had to maintain in order to save face in inter¬ 
national society. Therefore was the counter-reasoning offered in the 
quotation made above. But Mr. Jinnah would nob understand this. And 
Babu Rajendra Prasad who appeared to have forgotten the art of 
anger, even he was found rubbing it in into the Muslim League loader’s 
ruffled nerves in course of a statement of that date. “If division 
has to como, and Mr. Jinnah insists that it should come, then it should be 
as complete and thorough-going as possible...” Mr. Jinnah appeared 
to have come to realize only too late that the consequence of the division 
of the two Provinces 

“.will be, logically, that all other Provinces will have to be cut up in 

a similar way which will bn dangerous, as to embark on this line will lead to tlio 
breaking up of the various Provinces and create a fsr more dangerous situation in 
the future than at present. If such a process w^ere (o be adopted it will sirike at 
the root of the administrative, economic and political life ol the ProvinceB, which 
have for nearly a century been developed and built up on that basis and have grown 
and are functioning under the iTCScnt constitution as au’onomous J’rovinccs. 

The reply of Babu Rajendra Prasad to this plea was clear and 
cruel. 

“He speaks of the administrative, economic and political life of the Proviners 
being disrupted by their division. He forgets that he is responsible for disrupting 
these and many more valuable ties which have been forged in the course of 
centuries by seeking to divide India. If cxchaiige of population has to take place, 
its magnitude will be reduced immensely if the Provinces arc divided, and ihe 
distance to be travelled by the exchanged population of these Provinces will also 
be considerably cut down. 

To this point in Mr. Jinnah’s statement attention should 

bo drawn as it presaged the out-lines of a policy which had been 
growing in the League leader’s mind since October, 
1946, when the Bihar disaster occurred in reaction to 
events in Noakhali-Tipperah during the earlier part 
of that month. He had broached the proposal that 
there should be exchange of population, arranged by the 

Government or Governments concerned, as it had been demonstrated 
onoe more that the Hindu and the Muslim in India could not bear 
one another’s presence, could not look with patience at the smoke rising 
from one another’s oven, to quote an expressive idiom used by a 19th. 


Ezebange of 
population—logi¬ 
cal colmloation 
of “Pakistan” 
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century Muslim preceptor. With “Pakistan’* assured, Mr. Jinnah s mind 
began to move in its accustomed groove; he revived his proposaj, trying to 
accustom the minorities in the two States yot-to-be-born, to the idea of 
migration. The dire prospect held forth by this proposal could not 
have been realized by even the soberest of Indian politicians engaged 
in carving out their country. And Mr. Jinnah’s 30th April statement 
did not receive the attention that was its due. Even he could not 
have realized the full implications of his own proposal—the logical 
culmination of his “Pakistan”. He appeared to have begun to enter¬ 
tain fears that the sotting up of two States would be dangerous to 
their respective minorities. And as a remedy or preventive measure, he 
stressed the opinion. 

"It is obvious that if the Hindu minorities in Pakistiin wish to emigrate and 
go to their homeland of HinduHtan they will be at liberty to do so, and vtce versa 
those Muslims who wish to emigrate from Hindustan can do so and go lo Pakis* 
tan, and, sooner or later, exchange of popnlAtion will have to take place and ihe 
Constituent AsHtinblies of Pakistan and Hindustan can take up the matter and, 
subsequently, respective (JovcrninenU in Pakistan and Hindustan can effectively 
carry out the exchange of population, wherever it may bo necessary and feasible.” 

Babu Eajendra Prasad on behalf of his own Sbate-to-bo accepbed on 
the samo day bha proposal in all sincoriby. Bub for all concerned 
noibher the proposer nor the seconder had bhe opporbuniby to press on 
bheir proposal to its logical end. And tho authorities, yet under 
British control, did not face tho situation or prepare themselves to 
faco it with tho promptibudo imporativoly necessary. As a result, on 
and from June 4 to November 30, 1947. communal frenzy and 
ferocity bad tlicir full sway in tho Punjab and in its eastern neigh¬ 
bourhood—Delhi Province, tho Jat and Sikh States of what is known 
today as the East Punjab Province. What Mr. Jinnah had proposed 
bub failed to dispose of, liia Muslim “nation'' started to do in their own 
natural way. That example was infectious, and the Hindu “nation'’ 
and tho Sikh “nation” of Mr. Jinnah’s dohnibion showed that they could 
borrow and hotter in tho borrowing. Tho Government under Lord 
Mountbatten could only look helplessly on this anarchy; the violence 
of the people getting the better of tho organized violence of the 
Governmonb ; the people demonstrated once again that thoy were 
the masters, that it was their privilege and pastime to indulge in 
anarchy to teach tiio Government its subordinato position in the scheme 
of things. Tho pride of leadership lay humbled in tho dust ; the 
might of the State had no reply to the people’s unconscious urge to 
assert its will, though in the doing of it Fo.r Fopuli (the Voice of 
the People) became Vox Diaboli (tho Voice of tho Devil), 

We are however, anticipating events. To return to April 30, 1947. 
By that date we saw Muslim League leadership reconciled to “a trun¬ 
cated, mutiliated, moth-eaten Pakistan’* (Mr. Jinnah’s 
Gandhill engaged own words), though making verbal protests against 
In bufld\ng u dispensation of fate. The month of May was 

bridge of rocon- wholly engaged in giving shape, definite and concrete, 

dilation to the scheme of partition, Correspondents of foreign 

news-papers in India started with vigour a campaign of 
publicizing men and matters Indian, probing into the minds of tho leaders 
of public opinion as to their reactions to the shape of things implicit 
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in British policy. The first to be tackled in this behalf was Mahatma 
Gandhi. On May 5, a Now Delhi despatch described what he had 
said to Doon Campbell, Reuter’s special correspondent. It is surpris¬ 
ing that this lover of unity and decency should have been subjected 
to this scrutiny even when all the world knew that this life during the 
recent months had been standing out as a shining protest against disrupt- 
ionism. For about six months since November, 1946, he had been concen¬ 
trating his old energies on building a bridge between the Hindu and the 
Muslim in Noakhali broken by Muslim fanaticism, roused by the 
hate campaign of the Muslim League. Ho had been going from 
village to village trying to recall the majority, the Muslima, to their 
duties and responsibilities as neighbours : ho had been trying to recall 
Hindus to their dignity as human beings now lost owing to fear and 
distrust of their neighbours. His trek reminded one of the spiritual 
ministrations of founders of religions—carrying the glad tidings of great 
joy of human brotherhood and peace. Since the introduction of rail¬ 
way and steamer services into India about a hundred years back, 
there has been nothing like this that a loader of men should be 
moving on foot from village to village with a view to succour the 
distressed, to put courage into hearts that were afraid, to put hope 
into hearts that had lost hopes, to shame the evil-doer by refusing 
to use the machinery of law for rousing his conscience—the sure 
guarantee of right conduct. Gandhiji had been declaring off and on 
that Noakhali represented to him a laboratory for finding a remedy 
for the inter-communal distrust that threatened civilized life in India, 
that if he succeded in Noakhali, he will have demonstrated to the 
erring people that friendliness and heart-unity were possible between 
followers of different creeds and faiths. When the same fanaticism 
made Muslims of Bihar its victims, the old man turned his steps 
to the disrupted areas of that Province trying to rouse the conscience 
of Biharee Hindus to the shame of their conduct, to its 
danger and unwisdom. And when the same thing burst out in the 
Punjab in March, 1947, ho could advance the hope that his work 
in Noakhali and Bihar would recall the Muslims of the Punjab to 
sanity. Foreign newspaper men knew this story as well as or 
better than tlie majority in India or outside. Doon Campbell’s questions 
and answers thereto by Gandhiji did not. however, tell us anything new. 

Question : Is the comnninal division of India inevitable ? Will such division 
solve the comnuinal prol)Iein ? 

Answer: Personally, I have always said, 'No” and I say ‘no* even now to 
both these questions. 

Question : Do you subscribe to the opinion that Britain will be morally 
obliged to stay on in India if outstanding Hindu-Muslim differences have not been 
resolved by June, 1948 ? 

Answer : This is a question that has never been put to me before. It would 
be a good thing if the British were to go to-day—the 13 remaining months mean 
mischief to India. 

Gandhiji added: “I do not question the nobility of the British declaration. I 

do not question the sinof-rity of the Viceroy,.it is not possible for India to 

take her mind off that state all of a sudden. I have never appreciated the argument 
that the British want so many months to get ready to leave. 

We have not defeated the British by force of arms. It hns been a victory 
for India of moral force. Assuming, of course, that every word of what has been 
said is meunt to be carried out then the British decision will go dov«n in history 
as the noblest act of the British nation. That being so, the 13 months* stay of 
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the British power and British arms are really a hindrance rather than a help, 
because everybody looks for help to the ^reat military machiue they have brought 
into being. 

That happrned in Ben^ial, Bihar, the Punjab, the Nortli-wost Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. The Hindus and Muslims said in turn : ‘Jjct us have the Britis^h troops.* 
It is a humiliating spectacle. I have bhuI so often before but it docs not suffer in 
value tfiroiijih repetition because every time i repeat It, it gains force. 

The British will have to take the risk of leaving India to chai s or anarchy. 
This is so because there has bean no home rule—it lus been imposed on the peo¬ 
ple, and when you voluntarily remove that rule there might be no rule in tno 
initial stage. It might have come about if wo bad gained victory by force of 
arms. The communal feuds >on Fee here arc, in my opitiiiui, panly duo to the 
presence of the BriiiHi. If the Brtiish were not here we would Htill go through 
tire no doubt, but that fire would purify us.** 

Our readers will have noticed that Gandhiji was profuse in bis 

of the Britsh decision to quit India as "the noblest act of 

the British nation*' ; and he expected that the 
Britons would try to deserve it ; he said that 

he was ‘’assuming” that “a complete withdrawal 
would take place with complete honesty behind it— 
reservation of any kind whatever.” This insistence 
on ‘’complete honesty” was significant from moro points than one ; his 
reference to “the 13 months remaining”—May, 1947 to Juno, 1948—as 
affording British diehards opportunity to work "mischief ’ was the 

fruit of experience of about two centuries of British policy of 

making promises to ears and breaking these to the heart, 

When he uttered his complimentary words he must have 
been aware that the battle for India’s unity, symbol of the composite 
Nationalism of India, had been all but lost, and his urgent request 
that the "Third Party’’—the source of many mischiefs—should with¬ 

draw its authority from India even long before the time fixed by 
them, must have been inspired by the feeling that their further presence 
in the country would be undesirable and dangerous. 

The next person to be tackled by Doon Campbell was the 
Muslim League’s Qaid e-Azam. Here the interviewer and the inter- 
A Ihougand-mile viewed appeared to have been freer in giving 

corridor through rein to their feelings. In the presence of Gandhiji, 

^‘Hludusthan’ Reuter’s “special correspondent” appreared to have 

demanded been ill at ease. But in the Qaid-e-Azam's expansive 

presence he was in bis element, and Mr. Jinnah was more commu¬ 
nicative than was usually the case with him. The high-light of the 
interview, and the spirit of mischief implicit in the situation, was 

supplied by the question 

'‘Will you dpitiand a corridor through Hindustan connecting the Eastern 
and Western Pakistan ?” 

Mr. Jinnah’s reply was a suspiciously cryptic “Yes”. Wo have often 
wondered since then what lay‘ behind Mr. Jinnah's prompt reply. The 
Muslim LeaguG*8 Qaid-e-Azam often prided himself on being a realist and a 
logical man ; Doon Campbell could be presumed to be an intelligent 
newspaper-man. Could none of them realize that a corridor, about 1,000 
miles long, would divide India again and put within her borders a 

foreign territory that would further cripple her strength for defence 
and offence ? Could such a possibility be tolerated ? These questions 
have only to be put to be brushed aside as foolish aud malicious. 
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Affcer May 21 *(1947), tho day on which tho British correspondent 
put his own leg into his mouth, the question was never revived ; 
its absurdity must have been realized by all concerned. But it ex¬ 
posed the dirty gaino which tho ruling classes of Britain wore 
still prepared to play. 


Mr. Mohammad All Jinnah had held a threat that he woufd 
“fight every inch" against tho proposal for the partition of tho Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam. Ho did not make good this throat, however. A 
,, ,, letter published in the N(if?on of Calcutta soon 
*ed^BL“gann V September 11, 1948, lifted part of the 

divided India ! veil over his tactics. It was published on tho morning 
of 13th September (1948*. Tho letter had been written to 
Mr. Jinnah ; it referred to certain discussions that Shri Sarat Chandra Basu 
had with the Muslim League’s Qaid-e-Azam ; it appeared to suggest that the 
idea of un-divided Bengal had been favoured in that quarter. But 
as the announcement of Juno 3, 1947, had been already made, 
the letter written on Juno 9, 1947 could only suggest that tlio 

Muslim Lcaguo members of the Bengal Assembly could, with the 
help of certain Hindu members, over turn the arrangement already 
announced with reference to Bengal, and Mr. Jinnah was asked to 
instruct his followers in this behalf. As Mr Jinnah did not evidently 
do anytlung to help on the lino suggested—-because there was no reply 
to this letter—wo can take it that the matter fizzled out. We have 
been assured l)y friends who were in the know of things that Mr. 
Jinnah bad gone so far as to suggest that he would not oppose the 
idea cf an un-divided Bengal oven remaining unattached to 
“Pakistan" and to the Indian Union. It was well-known that 
Gandhiji had been sympathetic to this idea, and only high pressure 
from tho Congress High Command, represented by Pandit JawabaiTal 
Nehru, Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel, and Babu Rajondra Prasad, forced 
him to resile from his position. Before we can go further into this 
matter! we reproduce Shri Sarat Chandra Basu’s letter and the 
Nation editor’s Foot-note so that our readers may bo in a position 
to understand the implications of this move. 


I have to thank you most sincerely for your courtesy and cordiality towards 
me and for the consideration you gave to my suggestions, llcjignl is passing 
through the gieatcst ciisis in her history ; but she can yet be saved, .she can be 
saved if you kindly give the following inHiructions to Muslim members of the 
Bengal Legistative Assembly : 

(1) At the meeting to be held of all members of the Legistative Aiscmbly 
(other than Europeans) at which a decision will bo taken on the issue as to which 
Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join if it were subsequently 
decided by the two parts to remain united, to vote neither for the llindusthan 
CODSiiiueut Assembly nor for tho Pakistan Constituent Assembly, and to make it 
clear by a siatcnunt in the Assembly or in the Pkss or otherwise that they are 
solidly in favour of Bengal having a Constituent AHtembly of her own. 

(2) At the meetings of the members of the two parts of the Legislative 
Assembly sitting seporately and empowered to vote whether or not the Province 
should be pArtitioued, to vote solidly against partition. 

The request I am making to you is in accordance with the views you 
expressed to mo when we met. But it seems to me that if you merely express 
your views to your members and not give them specific instructions as to how 
10 vote, the situation cannot be saved. 1 hope you will do all in your power to 
enable Bengal to remain united aud to make her a free and independent State. 

If Muslim members of the Bengal Legislative! Assembly vote solidly as suggeet- 
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ed in Paragraph (l) and (2) abovp, I think Lord Moiintbattin \\ill be compelled 
to convene another meeting of all members of the Assembly (other tlian Europefliis) 
at which a decision can be taken on the issue as to whetner the i’rovjnce as a 
whole desires to have a Constituent Assembly oi her oivii. 

I shall be coming to Delhi again on the liitli or llth and shall cull on you 
on the 14'h or loth. 

An editorial eulcddation. 

The above letter was sent to Qaid-c-Azam by special messenger by Air and 
delivered into Ids hands. Further conversations wiih the Qaid-i - Azam had to bo 
dropped as the Congress Command turned down Mr. ^arat Pose’s scheme for a 
uniced and independent Bengal, and, thereafter, Olaiidhiji siid in one of hi*i prayer 
speeches that ho has been “taken to task for sappor.ing Barat Babii’s move.” 

Nation, Calcutta, ScpLnihcr IS, 1918, 

Tho friends fco whom wo have already roforrod indicated fcho 
reasons which Mr, Jinnah had elaborated in snpp-^rt of tho plan of 
^ , an un-dividod Bengal Bengalees, Ilindn and Muslim, 

b-lweoii a roligioiiH regarded as one people in spite of their 

“naiion” idoa & separata religious. Gandhiji could well accept eucli 

tho uinlivlded a thosis, dis-bolicvor as ha always has boen of 

Punjab“nations” brod out of different religions. But an in¬ 
tense believer in tho two-nations’ theory born out 
of two religions—Hinduism and Islam—-as Mr. Jinnah had boon, it was 
nob easy to appreciate his change of front in the matter of Bengal 
while disapproving the idea of a Pathanistan*’ Province in tho North 
West Frontier areas of India. These contradiclions were never brought 
on tho public forum to be discussed and the light of reason thrown 
over them. Perhaps, tha times wore unpropitious for a such a leisurely 
discussion ; the frenzy of ‘ Pakistan” robbed tho people of their capa¬ 
city to think deeply and act in response to such thought unravelling 
the reason and tho unreason in the motives lying hidden under the cle¬ 
verness of political manipulators. Whatever be tho fact, the fight 
for unity in India had been lost, and any attempt to buttress up 
“regional salf-dotoimination” in face of tho Mountbatten plan was 
pro-doberminod to failure, Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah had gone too far 
in his pursuit of the “religious nation” State to bo able to persuade 
himsolf and his followers that persons professing different religions 
could live inside a single State—all equal citizens. This wmuld be making 
nonsense of the whole conception of “Pakistan” where the Muslims, 
simply because they happened to return a larger number of persons on 
tho occasion of a census, should be masters of tho situation ; others, 
men and women of other faiths, should agree to live under this 
dispensation of inferiority, of inferior status as citizens. Perhaps, Mr. 
Jinnah was moved to support tho idoa by the thought that as Mus¬ 
lims happened to bo a majority in un-dividod Bengal, they would bo 
able to maintain by the superiority of tbeir numbers supremacy over 
the Province’s life, tho “separate electorates” device bclping them to 
retain control over the machinery of the State. A section of Bengal 
public opinion represented in the Hindu Mahasabha sensed the mis¬ 
chief implicit in tho Attlee plan of February 20 ; and even before it 
was made public, the executive of the Bengal branch of’the Hindu- 
Mahasabha canvassed the idea that the predominantly Hindu area of 
Bengal should bo separated from the predominantly Muslim area and 
form a unit of the free State of India. They succeeded in drawing to 
their support a powerful section of Congress members who mobilized in its 
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suppoi’t almost fcho whole body of politically-conscious people in the Province. 
This transformation became possible because people had seen what 
Muslim Leagao people in command of inflaonce over the Bengal Ad¬ 
ministration even while a British Governor had been in control could 
do to Hindu life, honour and property. After that experience, it became 
almost an impossible task for any body in Bengal to persuade Ben¬ 
galee Hindus to trust their fortunes into the hands of a Muslim-do¬ 
minated State. The failure of Shri Sarat Chandra Basu’s attempt to 
halt the disrupUon of Bengalee life had received commendation from 
Gandhiji. But even he could not expect to work miracles ; an un-di- 
vidod Bengal would have been a miracle in the then temper 
of the country, as would have been an un-dividod Punjab. In the latter’s 
case, however, no such attempt was thought of, much less talked 
of. The Sikhs had declared that they would not tolerate Muslim 
hegemony over their life whatever the risk and loss ; the Hindus, 

dominated over by the Arya Samaj, fell into line with the Sikhs, And the 

die was cast for the partition of the Punjab, Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah’a 
lamentations on their behalf notwithstanding. 

We have lingered rather long over dreary ending of the British rule in 
India. It was implicit in the unnatural relation between 
liulo Britlsh those two peoples. The British came as aliens ; 

Rolatioii remained for 190 years as aliens ; in their pride, and 

ignorance bred in this pride, they could not accept 
India as their mother country as their predecessors of cultures and 
creeds other than Indians had done. It has been said that their pride 
of colour had been at the root of mischief and had kept on poison¬ 
ing their relations. Whatever be the truth in this analysis, 194:7 of 
the Christian era wrote to an episode in Indians history. 

Wo do not feel that either Attlee or Mountbatten wore individually 

responsible for the partition of India. A long lino of their predecessors 

laid the lines of a policy that could have no other consequence ; the special 
British contribution had consisted in exploiting the discordances in 
Indian social life. The British are “quit” today. Bub their last act 
should be a flaming warning to our people. The good and the evil that 
they have loft behind will not cease to influence our conduct. 
The education and training to which we had been subjected created 
certain habits of thought and patterns of life that are more alien 
than Indian ; under the imposition of a now technique of production 
of wealth and its distribution British example disrupted our social 
and economic values. We have to recreate out of the debris a new 
society that would satisfy the modern conscience, enable the least 
amongst us to attain a dignity that fulfilled the promise that made to 
human beings when Indian sages and saints had hailed them as 
“children of immortality". This is the task that waits the India of 
Earn Mohan Eoy, of Eabindra Nath Tagore, of Mohandas Karamohand 
GdiUdihl—[Specially contributed by Shri Suresh Chandra Deb), 



The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—Januarjr 4, S & 7, 1047 

A meeting of tha Working Committee was held at Delhi on January 4, 5 
and 7, 1947. Acharya Kripalani preeided. The members present were Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Kajendra Prasad. Harojini ^aidu, Rajagopalachariop, 
Kamaladevi, Sardar Pratap 8ingb, Bhankarrao Deo and Jugal Kishorc. 

Minutes 

The minutes of the proceedings of the last meeting of the Working Committee 
held at Delhi on December 8—22, 1946 were placed before the Committee and 
confirmed. 

Draft Resolution for A. I. C. C. 

The Committee passed tha following draft resolution for the A. I. C. C. : 

(For text of the resolution see A. 1. C. C. proceedings). 

The Committee passed the following resolution about the Independence Day to 
be observed on January 26, 1947. 

Independence Day 

The next Independence Day is taking place at a moment critical in India’s 
hifl.ory when the country is on the verge of the iiudependence we have struggled 
for and yet many obstructions remain and a sense of conflict and struggle pervades 
the country. The occasion requires a solemn rededication to the cause of freedom 
with a full realisation of the grave issues that confront the country, The Working 
Committee are of opinion that on this occasion the day should be observed with all 
solemnity and in furtherance of national and constructive activities and the pledge 
taken individually or in groups, without any speeches being delivered. Processions 
and public meetings should not be held for this purpose. The Committee advises 
Congressmen and Congress Committees accordingly. 

The following pledge should be taken : 

Independence Pledge for 26th January, 1947 

We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities 
of life, flO that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that 
if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people 
have a funher right to alter it or to abolish it. 'J’lie British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, 
culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever the British 
connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through 
violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Bwaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India aud solemnly resolve 
to carrv out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Purna Bwaraj is attained. 

We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non violent 
direct action in particular, require successful workiug of the constructive programme 
kept before the country by Gandhiji and accepted by the Congress and in particular 
of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability. We shall seek every 
opportunity of spreading goodwill among fellowmcn without distinction of caste or 
creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance aud poverty those who have 
been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who are considered 
to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system, we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials or non- 
officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and Harijans must 
be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their 'daily conduct. 
Bucb distinctions are a bar to non-vioieut conduct. Though our religious faith may 
be diff'erent, in our mutual relations we will act as children of mother India, bound 
by common nationality and common political and economic interest. 

Cbarkba and Kbsdi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 

15 
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removal of tho grinding poverty of the mBBsee. We shall, therefore, use for our 
perflonal requiremeiita nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, products of 
village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. We shall also 
try to work to the best of our ability some item or items of the constructive 
programme. 

We pay our grateful homage to thousands of our comrades who faced grave 
hardships, sufifered humiliations and sacrificed their life and property in the struggle 
for freedom. Their sacrihoe will always remind us of tho duty never to rest until 
we have attained our goal. 

This day we pledge ourselves again to a disciplined observance of Congress 
principles and policies and to kee|) in readiness to respond to the cull of the Con- 
greea to carry on, if and whenever called upon, the struggle for the Indepcndenco 

of India. 

Proceedings of the All-India Congress Committee 

Delhi—January 5 & 6, 1947 

An emergent meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was held at New 
Delhi in the Conatitution House, Curzon Road on January 5 and;6, 1947 to consi¬ 
der the situation arising out of the British Government’s statement of December 
6, 1946. 23i members were present. 

Minutes 

The minutes of the last two meetings of the A. 1. 0, C, held at Meerut on 
November 21 and November 25 respectively were placed by tho General Secretary of 
the A. I. C. C. before the Committee and confirmed. 

Tho Congress President, Acharya Kripalani, in his opening speech narrated the 
sequence of events necessitating a meeting of the A. I. C. C. 

The a. I, C. C. Accept Grouping Plan 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved the draft reBolutiou recommended by the 
Working Committee. It was seconded by Shri Hbankarrao Deo. 

The President received notice of 15 anieudments to the resolution which were 
duly moved. About 20 speakers gove notice of their intention to speak. The debate 
on the resolution lasted for four hours on the 5tb inst., and for three hours from 
9 to 12 on the 6th morning. 

The following amendment moved by Bhri Pursbottam Das Tandon was put 
to vote and negatived, 54 members of the A. I, C. 0. voting for it and l02 
against it. The text of the amendment was as follows:— 

“1. Take out paragraphs 2 and 4. 

2. From paragraph 3 take out the sixth sentence beginning with ‘The A. J. 
C. C. realises* and ending with 'statement of December 6, 1947’ and in the last 
sentence after the words ‘the Congress* add Therefore, does not accept the interpre¬ 
tation put upon the British Cabinet Mission's statement of May 16, 1946 by tho 
British Government In their statement of December 6, 1946’.’' 

The amendment moved by Khan Abdus Bamad Khan that Baluchistan be 
added to 'Assam and the North West Frontier Province’ in the third Paragraph of 
the resolution was accepted by the mover of the resolution. 

Gf the remaining amendments some were withdrawn by their movers and the 
rest were put to vote and rej-cted by an overwhelming majority. 

The resolution in the amended form was put to vote and passed, 99 voting for 
it and 52 voting against it. 

The following is the text of the resolution : 

J’he A. I. C. C. having considered the events that have taken place in the 
country since the Meerut Bession of the Congress in November last, the statement 
issued by the British Government on December 6, 1946, and tho statement of the 
Working Committee of December 22, 1946, advises Congressmen as follows 

The A. I. C. C. endorses the statement of thr Working Committee of Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1946, and expresses its agreement with the views contained therein. 

While the Congress has always been agreeable to making a reference to the 
Federal Court on the question of interpretation in dispute such a reference has be¬ 
come purposeless and undesirable owing to recent announcements made on behalf of 
the British Government. A reference could only be made on an agreed bssis, the 
parties concerned agreeing to abide by the decision given. 

The A. I. C. 0. is firmly of opinion that the constitution for a free and inde¬ 
pendent India ahould be framed by the people of India on the basis of as wide an 
agreement as possible. There must be no interferenco whatsoever by any external 
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authority, and no compulsion of any province or part of a 

orovince. The A. I. C. C. realiseB and appreciate* the diftcultlee placed in the way 

of some provinces, notably Assam, the N. W. 

in the Punjab, by the British Cabinet’s scheme of May 16, 1646, ““‘•.““f® f*P®®'f‘'? 
by the intefprctaiion put upon it by the British Government in their statement of 
December 6, IOah. The Congress cannot be a party to any such complu^on or 
imposition against the will of the people concerned, a principle which the Brillah 

Government have theiiiBelveB recoKnised. 11 u ij j -au 

The A. I, 0 C. is anxious that the Constituent Assembly should proceed with 
the work of’ framing a constitution for free India with the goodwill of all parties 
concerned and, with a view to removing the dinTicultles that have arisen owing to 
varviiiE interpretations, agree to advise action in accordance with the interpretation 
of the British Government in regard to the procedure to be followed in the sections. 
It must be clearly understood, however, that this must not involve any compulsion 
of a province and that the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab should not be ]eopar- 
dieed. In the event of any attempt at such compulsion, a province or part of a 
Drovinca has the right to take such action as may be deemed necessary in order to 
give effect to the wishes of the people concerned. The future course of action will 
depend upon the developments that take pluce and the A. I. C. C. therefore directs 
the Working Committee to advise upon it, whenever circumstances so require, 
keeping in view the basic principle of provincial autonomy. 

The main speeches when the debate was resumed on the morning of the 6th January 
were by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain and Pandit Nehru. The Congress President, Acharya 
Kripalani, explained that Mr. Jai Prakash Narain was opposing the resolntion of the 
Working Committee though he was still a member of the Working Committee. 
Mr J P Narain had expressed his intention to resign but his resignation had not 
80 'far’beJjn accepted. Acharya Kripalani said that ns a special case Mr. Jai Prakaah 
had been allowed to speak in opposition to the resolution. ^ , 

Mr. Jai Prakaah Narain said that the speech by Pandit Nehru raised false 
hopes He declared that instead of negotiating with the British Government the 
Concress should mobilize the new strength which the country had achieved. It was 
a mistake on the part of the Congress to have entered the Interim Government. By 
passing the resolution the Congress Committee would commit another mistake. The 
Congress was forsaking its principles by accepting the British Government’s State¬ 
ment of December 6. It was wrong to think that the British were quitting India. 
He wanted to tell the Constituent Assembly that ihe country’s freedom could be 
won only by revolutionary methods. 

He urged that they should proceed cautiously. If this were not done the 
Congress Socialists might have to part company with them. Mr. Narain said in 
conclusion that he supported Babu Purushottamdas Tandon’s amendment. 

Winding up the dtbate, Pandit Nehru eaid that the problem could be ap¬ 
proached in two ways. One was to make the British quit first and sit down toge¬ 
ther to solve their problems. The second was that suggested by the resolution. Ho 
argecd with Mr. Jai Prakosh Narain that the Congress could create an upheaval in 
the country and thereby gain its objective. But there were internal weaknesses 
which should be remedied first. Their struggle need not necessarily take the form 
of a conflict with authority ; it could take some other shape. That was why the 
Congress wanted to consolidate its own position. . .v 

Referring to the amendment moved by Mr. R. K. Sidhwa (Sind) urging that 
in all future disputes as to the interpretation of the Stale Paper of May 10, the 
Constituent Assembly alone should have the right to interpret, Pandit Nehru ex¬ 
plained the Congress position. He said that the Congiess had always been prepared 
to refer disputes to some impartial outside authority such as the International 
Court of Justice or the Federal Court. But the Statement of December 6 had 
suggested that the Congress bad already agreed to refer such disputes to the Fe¬ 
deral Court alone. This, he said, was wrong and in view of the situation created 
by the British Government’s statement they were not prepared to give any 
assurance about the procedure to be adopted in such cases. Things had been distorted 
and misinterpreted. They would decide on the merits of each question as It arose. 

Pandit Nehru asked the members to look to the positive aspects of the pro¬ 
blem and see how the position of the provinces could be strengthened. There 
were dangers in the procedure suggested by the British Government. Pandit 
Nehru however, declared that the interests of Assam would not be sacrificed. 

Others who took part in the debate were Mr. Choitrara Gidwani, Rev. Nichols 
Boy, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Asaf Ali and Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee, 
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Before declaring the eeBaion closed, Acharya Eripalani congratulated the mem¬ 
bers on having accepted the resolution. Referring to Dr. Pattabhi's demand that 
there should be an end to further interpretations by the British Government, Mr. 
Kripalani said that the Working Oommittee should give no such assurance. Bo 
far as Britain was concerned he could tell them that there would be no end to their 
troubles. Imperialism died hard and they should be prepared for continued inter¬ 
ference and this had to be overcome. There was also the trouble from the Muslim 
League. He hoped that this moderate and modest resolution would bring the 
Muslim League into the Oonstituent Assembly. 

The A. 1. 0. 0* concluded its session at a quarter to one. 

Congress PresidenI's Statements 

On Police Firing on Calcutta Students 

Acharya Eripalani, the Congress President, issued tbe following statements 

I am pained and shocked at the recent police firing in Calcutta ou student 
demonstrations on the Viet Nam Day. 1 know that the restrictions on public 
meetings and demonstrations imposed by the Provincial Government have been 
necessitated by the communal situation. All parties are interested that as long as 
the communal situation remains disturbed these restrictions might remain. If they 
are necessary, it becomes the duty of every citizen to respect them. In this connec¬ 
tion it is significant that tbe Working Committee decided that on such an impor¬ 
tant occasion as the observance of the Independence Day, there should be no big 
meetings or demonstrations. What applied to the Indepen ence Day should also 
apply to other demonstrations. The organisers of the student demoDstrations on the 
Viet Nam Day were not, therefore, well advised to organise demonstrations without 
the permission of the authorities. This fact, however, does not make it any the less 
wrong and cruel on the part of the police to fire on peaceful student demonstra¬ 
tors. After all there was nothing communal about the domonstrations. Nor had 
they anything to do with internal politics. They wore meant to show Indian soli¬ 
darity with the cause of an Asiatic people struggliug against European Imperialism. 
All parties in India are uuited on this international issue. 

Even if the students were guilty of a breach of the law, the breach was 
merely technical. Tbe demonstration was admittedly peaceful. The students' objec¬ 
tive was to march to the University grounds and protest against tbe conduct of the 
French and express sympathy with the cause of Viet Nam independence. There was, 
therefore, no legal, much less moral, justificatiou for the police firing. 

The Bengal Qovernraent, whatever its compositiou, is not a foreign government 
Interested in crushing the enthusiasm and exuberauce of youth. The students, how¬ 
ever wayward, are an asset of the nation. A wise Government will handle their 
Busceptibilitiea with sympathy and understanding and not leave it to the police to 
ride roughshod over them and shoot down students as if they were criminals. I 
hope the Bengal Government will inquire into this outrage and take adequate steps 
to prevent the recurrence of such police high-handedness and make due amends to 
the innocent victims of this tragedy. 

I would take this opportunity to impress upon Oongressmen and Oongresi 
organisations to guard themselves against tbe temptation to violate restrictions that 
are imposed by the disturbed communal situation. 

( 2 ) 

Two days back I had occasion to issue a statement ou tbe recent police firing 
on student demonstratious in Calcutta on the Viet Nam Day. In that statement 
while condemning the police firing 1 had deplored the decision of the students to 
stage demonstrations in defiance of a ban Imposed by the Government in order to 
prevent a recurrence of communal disturbances. 

Since then I find that similar demonstrations and consequent police firings have 
been repeated elsewhere. As a believer in non-violence I am against all violence 
speciallv of the kind that results in the loss of human life. Therefore, this news of 
police firing in several places has pained me grievously. 1 wish to warn with all 
the emphasis I can command. Congressmen, Congress organisations and the studenU 
who have always been loyal to the Congress, that by organising such demonstrationa 
they do no service to the cause or the causes they hold dear, but merely play into 
the hands of misohievoualy anti-social elements whose interest it is to create dis¬ 
order and to fan communal passions. 

The Working Oommittee has directed Oongreasmen to forego demonstrations 
and public apeeohes even on such an important occasion as tbe IndcpendeDoe Day. 
This dcdslOD should apply with greater force to demonatraliona on other ooessions 
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In many places the Provincial Governments have imposed bans on demonstrations 
in the interest of communal peace. It should be our duty to cooperate with such 
measures as are necessitated by public interest. 

There is no virtue in defying the law for the sake of appearing heroic. Even 
where a law or ban is arbitrary and injurious to public good, no useful purpose Is 
served hy sporadic and disorderly defiance of it. Civil disobedience has no meaning 
if it is not well organised, disciplined and non-violent. The Congress has never 
encouraged sporadic action. Friends may rest assured that whenever a legitimate 
occasion for starting satyagraha arises, as in the past, so now. the Congress will 
give the word of command. 

I would, therefore, urge upon the public, more particularly upon Congressmen, 
to participate only In such demonstrations of a political nature as are organised by 
or are bold under the auspices of authoritative Oongress organisations in their pro¬ 
vinces. In DO case should any prohibitive orders be violated without the permis¬ 
sion of the Working Committee. 

1 would also suggest to the Provincial Governments to institute an impartial 
enquiry into the incidenta that have already taken place. 

(3) 

I have read in the press about the banning of the students’conference, proposed 
to be held at Trivandrum, by the Travancoro State authorities. Ibe students and 
their leaders, who tried to hold a public meeting to protest against the ban on 
their conference have been arrested and are awaiting trial. Whatever justification 
there may have been for banning political meetings in the State, and we are not 
unfamiliar with the fanciful reasons that weigh with the State authorities to ban all 
sorts of meetings, there seems to be no justification for prohibiting the meeting of 
the students’ conference. Students’ approach to politics is more or less of an 
academic and theoretical character. But they have problems of their own on which 
they alone can formulate their views and mobilise public opinion. The wearer knows 
where the shoe pinches, it is, therefore, impolitic to treat the students* conferences 
on the same footing as political meetings or conferences. I know this year*s presi¬ 
dent of the Students* Coogress, Shri Ravindra Varma. He is a sober constructive 
worker. He is not likely to have resorted to direct action without the gravest pro¬ 
vocation. Nor is Shri Asoka Mehta, a tried leader, likely to take hasty action* We 
elders, when in authority, may not forget our younger days and our exuberance of 
spirit. It has done us or the country no barm. But to curb the spirit of youth and 
the free expression of their ideas by repressive political action is to suppress the 
civic sense of the future citizens of India and to accustom them to submit to arbi¬ 
trary political authority. This is what the British Imperialism has been doing all 
these years. It has done no good to the country. The Travacore authoritiea will, 
therefore be well advised to release the students arrested and their leaden ana 
allow them to bold their conference and peace. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—March 6, 7, & 8, 1947 

A meeting of the Working Oommittee was held on March 6,7, & 8, 1947 
at Delhi. Acharya Kripalani presided. The members present were Jawabarlal 
Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Khan 
Abdul GafiTar Khan, Sarojini Naidu, C. Rajagopalaehari, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Bardar Pratap Singh, Sbaukarrao Deo and Jugal Klahore. 
Pattabki Sitaramayya and Jairamdas Daulatram were present by special invitation. 

Minutes 

The minutes of the proceedings of the last meeting of the Working Com¬ 
mittee held at Delhi on January 4—7, 1947 were placed before the Committee and 

confirmed. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions: 

Prime Minister Attlee's Declaration of February 20, 1947 

The Working Committee welcome the declaration made on behalf of the 
British Government of their definite intention to transfer power finally by a date 
not later than June 1948 and to take steps to that end in advance. 

The transfer of power, in order to be smooth, should be preceded by the 
recognition in practice of the Interim Government as a Dominion Government 
with effective control over the services and administration, and the Viceroy and 
Governor-General funotioniog as the constitutional head of the Government. The 
Central Government must necessarily function ae a Cabinet with full authority and 
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reBPonsibility. Any other arrangement is incompatible with good government and 
is peculiarly dangerous during a transitional period full of political and econo- 

niic already expressed its acceptance of the British Oabinet 

Missiou’s echeiiie of May I6th, 1946, and has further accepted the interpretations put 
upon it bv the British (Jabinet on December 6, 1946. In accordance therewith, the 
Constituent Assembly has been functioning and has appointed various cornmitteea 
to carry on its work. It has become all the more essential now to expedite this 
work BO that the constitution for an Indian Union and its constituent should be 
finally prepared and given effect to well within the stated period to facilitate the 

final transfer of power. r o. i • 

The Working Committee welcome the decision of a number of btates to join 
the Constituent Assembly and trust that all the States and their peoples wdl be 
effectively represented in this task of making a constitution for an Indian Union. 
The CoraniiUee invite afresh the representatives of the Muslim League, who have 
beeu elected to the Constituent Assembly, to join in this historic undertaking. 

The work of the Constituent AsBeinbly is essentially voluntary. The Working 
Committee have frequently stated that there can or should be no compulsion in the 
making of a constitution for India. It is the fear of compulsion or coercion that 
has given rise to distrust and suspicion and conflict. If this fear goes, as it must, 
it will be easy to determine India's future so as to safeguard the rights of all com¬ 
munities and give equal opportunites to all. It has been made clear that the cons¬ 
titution framed by the Constituent Assembly will apply only to those areas which 
accept it. It must also be understood that any province or part of a province 
which accepts the constitution and desires to join the Union cannot be prevented 
from doing BO Thus there must be no compulsion either way, and the people will 
themBelves decide their future. This peaceful and co-operative method is the only 
wav to make democratic decisions with the maximum of consent. 

^ In this hour when final decisions have to be taken, and the future of India 
has to be shaped by Indian minds and hands, the Working Committee earnestly 
call uoon all parties and groups, and all Indians generally, to discard violent and 
coercive metbo^ds, and co-operate peacefully and democratically in the making of a 
constitution. The time for decision has come and no one can stop it or stand by 
and remain unaffected. The end of an era is at hand and a new age will soon 
begin. Let this dawn of the new age be ushered in bravely, “deaving hates and 
discords in the dead past. 

Invitation to Muslim League to Meet Congress Representatives 
111 view of new developments which are leading to a swift transfer of power 
in India it has become incumbent on the people of India to prepare themselvea 

inintlv and co-operatively for this change, eo that this may be effected peacefully 
and to the advantage of all. The Working Committee, therefore, invite the 
All India Muslim League to nominate representatives to meet representatives of the 
Congress in order to consider the situation that has arisen and to devise means to 

meet Committee will keep in close touch with the representatives of 

the Sikhs and other groups concerned, with a view to cooperating with them in the 
steps that may have to be taken and in safeguarding their interests. 

Punjab 

During the past seven months India has witnessed many horrors and tragedies 
which have been enacted in the attempt to gain political ends by brutal violence, 
murder and coercion. These attempts have failed, as all such attempts must fail, 
and have only led to greater vi deuce and carnage. ... . , 

The Punjab, which had thus far escaped this contagion, became six weeks ago 
the scene of an agitation, supported by some pepple in high authority, to coerce 
and break a popular ministry which could not be attacked by constitutional 
methods A measure of Buccess attended this, and an attempt was made to form 
a ministry dominated by the group that had led the agitation. This was bitterly 
resented and has resulted in increasfd and wide-spread violence. There has been 
an orgy of murder and arson and Amritsar aud Multan have been scenes of horror 

Those tragic events have demonstrated that there can be no settlement of the 
problem in the Punjab by violence and coercion, and that no arrangement based on 
coercion can last. Therefore it is necessary to find a way out which involves the 
least amount of compulsion. This would necessitate a division of the Punjab into 
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two provinceB, bo that the predomiuanti; Muslim Part may be separated from the 
predominantly non-muBlim part. 

The Working Committee commend this solution, which should work to the 
advantage of all the communities concerned, and lessen friction and fear and sus¬ 
picion of each other. The Committee eaineRily appeal to the people of the Punjab 
to put ao end to the killing and brutality that are going on, and to face the 
tragic situation, determined lo find a solution which does not involve compulsion 
of any major group and which will effectively remove the chubcb of friction. 

Constructive Programme 

The Working Committee generally approve of the resolution regarding 
ConBtructivo Programme passed unanimouely at the Conference of Piesidents and 
Secretaries of the Provincial Congreas Committeos and representatives of the All- 
India Village InduBtries Association, the Charkha Hangh and the Taliini Sangli 
held at Allahabad, and direct the General i^ecretaries to give effect to it in such 
manner as the Constructive Programme Committee hereby appointed may advise. 

Further, with a view to guide and advise the CongreeH Cnramittees and the pub¬ 
lic to carry out specially the following items—of Khudi, Village InduHtries, Basic 
Education, Harijan Work, Literacy and HindustaiuPrachar—Ihe Working Com- 
mitee appoint a Constructive Programme Committee consisting of the following 
persona ; 

Shri Shankarrao Deo 

Shri Profulla Chandra Ghose 

tihri Jugal Kishore 

Shri Jairamdas Doulatram 

Shri R. R. Diwakar. 

Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani and 

One representative each of the Charkha Sangha, All India Village Industries 
Association and T'alimi Sangh, namely: 

Shii J. C. Kumarappa 
Shri Jaju and 
Shri Aryanayakam 

and suggest that each member of this Constructive Programme Committee, other 
than the representatives of the above Constructive Work Organisations, should be in 
charge of such items of the Programme as the Constructive Committee may decide 
to allocate. 

The Working Committee direct the Constructive Programme Committee to sub¬ 
mit to the Working Committee every quarter a report of its activities und of the 
progress of the Constructive Programme. 

The Committee further direct all Congress Organisations to extend their fullest 
co-operation to the Constructive Programme Committee in implementing the Pro¬ 
gramme which the Constructive Programme Committee may lay down from time 
to time. 

Congress Skva Dal 

The Working Committee direct all Provincial Congress Committees to take 
immediate steps to reorganise their Volunteer Organisations on the basis of the 
Constitution and rules approved by the Working Committee. 

To enable the A. I, C, C. ofiice to actively help the Provincial Congress 
Committees in orgamsing Congress Beva Dais and in providing necessary training 
to the volunteers the Working Committee hereby appoint Major General 8hah 
Nawaz Khan to be in charge of this work. 

The following Constitution and Kiiles of the Congress Seva Dal were approved 
by the Working Committee. 

The name of the Congress Volunteer Organisation will be ‘-CoNGREsa 
Beva Dal,” 

The objects of the Congress Beva Dal shall be: 

(1) to instil the qualities of self discipline, self sacrifice, self reliance, simplicity, 
service, tolerance and aptitude for corporate and co-operative work and life in 
youtha so that 

(а) they may be trained for organised and disciplined national service accord¬ 
ing to ihe policy and objects of the Congress, and 

(б) become ideal citizens of a Free India ; 

(2) to promote national unity by rendering service through Constructive 
programme to all persons irrespective of caste and creed ; 
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(3) to improve the health and physique of the Indian people through physical 
culture and training ; and 

(4) in times of emergency to act as a peace and relief brigade and undertake 
to protect the life, honour and property of the people. 

The Working Committee will put one of its members or any other person in 
charge of the wors of organising Seva Dais in the country. 

The member or person will have a Board of five qualified persons to advise 
him in his work. 

The member or any other person in charge will do the work of co-ordinating, 
supervising and guiding the Provincial Seva Dal Organisation. He will also help 
the Provinces to evolve and work out all measures which are and will be found 
common to all Provincial Dais, such as the training of Volunteers, the technique of 
organisations, the drafting of the Volunteers’ pledge, the procedure regarding Flag 
Salutation, the question of a common Uniform and such other objecle. 

The P. C. 0. shall appoint every year or at the end of every defined period, as 
may be provided in the rules, a Provincial Board which will be in sole charge and 
be responsible for the Volunteer Organisation and movement in the Province. The 
O. 0. 0. of the P. C. S. Dal will be an ei-oflacio member of this Board. 

One of the Secretaries of the P. 0. G. will act as the Secretary of the Board. 

The P. V. B. will appoint a Q. O. 0. for the Provincial Congress Seva Dal 
with the approval of the member or person in charge of All India Volunteer work, 
and whose appointment will be for a period of three years. 

The Congress Beva Dal will compose of three sections: Children, Boys and 
Girls and adults. 

The Volunteer Organisation shall hold aloof from party politics within the 
Congress, and no odi 'crs will be entitled to hold any elective post in Congress Orga¬ 
nisation, but they are tree to exercise their right of vote. This rule may bo relaxed in 
the case of the primary village committers at the discretion of the Provincial G, O. G. 

Volunteers must not expect any payment. Their work will bo honorary, but 
whole time officers and inspectors may be paid. 

No Congressman shall organise or join any Volunteer Dal other than the 
Congress Beva Dal. 

The Provincial Volunteer Board shall frame rules for carrying out the Volun¬ 
teer work in the Province not inconsistent with the rules framed oy the Working 
Committee in this behalf. 

The Provincial Volunteer Board is authorised to raise funds to meet the 
necessary expenses with the consent of the P. C. 0, 

Ministerial Crisis in Madras 

The Committee heard a deputation from Madras in connection with the mini¬ 
sterial crisis in the Madras Province and passed a resolution requesting and autho¬ 
rising the Congress President to proceed to Madras and take all necessary steps to 
resolve the present deadlock according to democratic procedure. In doing so be 
will have full authority to take such steps as be may deem fit. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—May let, 2od and 4th 1947 

A meetiug of the Working Committee was held on Ist, 2nd and 4th May, 1947 
St Delhi. Acharya Kripalani presided. The members present were Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Maulaos Abul Kalam Azad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajeudra Prasad, Barojiui Naidu, 
Khan Abdul Gbafiar Khan, Kajagopalachari, Profulla Chandra Ghosh. Baidar Pratap 
Bingh. Shaiikarrao Deo and Jugal Kishore. 

Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramajya aud Jaiiamdas Doulatram were present by special 
invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Delhi on 
March 6. 7 and 8 were placed before the Committee and confirmed. 

’fhe Working Committee considered the general political situation in the 
country but passed no resolution. 

Deputations from Punjab and Bengal were received in connection with the 
partition of Punjab and Bengal in the event of Pakistan coming into being io 
some form. 

Abolition of Zamindari 

The question of issuing directives to the Congress Ministries on the question 
of Abolition of Zamindari was considered and the following deoiaion was taken 

"The Working Committee next considered the queation whether any direction 
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ifl to be issued to the Provincial Governments who were introducing bills for the 
abolition of Zamindari and who had sent the reports about the steps the Provincial 
Governments were taking regarding this question. 

The Committee was of opinion that the Working Committee is not in a position 
to issue any direction at present but the Committee desired that the Provin¬ 
cial Governments should proceed expeditiously with the legislation and continue to 
send reports to the All-India Congress Committee Office. The President in consul¬ 
tation with other members of the Working Committee and such other experts 
whom he may choose to consult may issue such directiou as he may consider 
necessary." 

Resignation 

The resignation of Major General Shah Nawaz Khan from the office of the 
person in charge of the Congress Sevak Dal was placed before the Committee. The 
Committee accepted the resignation. 

Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh 

The letter of Shri G. L. Nanda and the following resolution passed by the 
Council of Hindustan Majdjor Sevnk Sangh were placed before the Working 
Committee :— 

“The Constitution of the Sangh be revised to introduce the principle of election 
in the case of local and provincial branches, which have been functioning regularly 
for a period of not less than two years. Every member who has signed the pledge 
of the Sangh can be a voter in the primary election. The Central Board and the 
Working Committee will also be constituted by election." 

It was resolved that the resolution should be sent to the members of the 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its res iliition dated 13th August, 
1946 and they be asked whether now after this resolution of the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Sevak Sangh they will recommend to the Working Committee to give effect to its 
resolution on recognition being given to the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—May 81—June 5, 1947 

A meeting of the Working Oomraittco was held at Delhi from May 31 to June 
5, 1947. Acharya Kripalani presided. The following members were present. Jaw- 
harlal Nehru, Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Kajendra Prasad, 
Sarojini Naidii, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Kban, Rajiigopalaohariar, Kamaladevi 
Ohattopadhyaya, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Surdar Pratap Singh, 
Shankarrao Deo and Jugal Kishore. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, Jaipiakas'.i Narain, Dr. Khan 
Sahib, Rso Sahib Patwardhan, Ram Manohar Lohia, Surendra Moban Ghosh, 
Sardar Baldco Singh, Jagjiwan Ram, Dr. Matbai and Shri Bhubha were present at 
some sittings of the Committee by special invitation. Gandhiji was present during 
most of the sittings. 

Minutes 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Delhi 
from let to 4th May, 1947 were placed before the Committee and confirmed. 

Political Situation 

The Committee considered the political situation in the country. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave a brief account of the political negotiations with the Vice¬ 
roy since the last meeting of the Working Committee. 

The Working Committee at its meeting on 2nd June considered H. M. G.'s 
Statement which the Viceroy at a Conference with Leaders in the morning handed 
to the Congress President for being placed before the Working Committee for 
oonsideration. 'i'he Working Committee after careful consideration of the atatement 
sent a reply to the Viceroy. 

Thp a. I. 0. C. Meeting 

The Committee decided to call an urgent meeting of the A. I. C. C. in Delhi 
on the 14th and 15th,June to consider H. M. G.’s latest Statement of June 3. 

The Congress Constitution 

At the suggestion of the President, the Working Committee decided that in 
view of the developing political situation the consideration of the draft Constitution 
of the Congress by the A. I. C. C. should be postponed and that the A. I. C. C. 
office ebould edopt euch of the rules proposed in the interim report of the 

16 
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draft Committeo as would be iieceaBary to maintain a atricter discipline in the 
Oonp;reBa and root out cornipt practices. 

Hindustan Mazooor Sevak Sanqh 

The Working Oommiuea considered the letter of Shri G. L. Nanda and 
passed the following resolution : - 

''As the Gmsiitution of the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh has been demo¬ 
cratised, the Working Committee decides that its previous resolution of August 
1946 be now given effect to.” 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—June 12, 13 and 16, 1947 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Delhi on .Tune 12, 13 and 

16,1947. Acharya Kripalnni presided. The members present were Jawsbarlal 
Nehru, Maulana Abiil Kalnm AzvJ, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rtjeudra Prasad, Kliau 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Sarojini Nnidn, Rijigopilachariar, Profulla Chandra Ghosh. 
KaraaUdevi, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Sardar Pratap isingh, Sankirrao Deo and Jugal 
Kishore. Gaudhiji was present at tlie mcf^tlng. 'fhe special invitees preeeuL wore 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram and Ram Manohar Dohia. 

Minutes 

The Minutes of the proceedings of the last meeting of the Working Committee 
held at Delhi on 31st May to 5th June, 1947 were placed before the Committee 
and confirmed. 

Draft Resolutions 

The committee passed the following draft resolutious for the A. I. C. C. 

Referendum in the N. W. F. P. 

The Committee discussed the sitintion in the Frontier Province arising out 
of the proposed referendum to be held in the province according to the statement 
of Juno 3. 

Partition of Punjab and Bengal 

The Committee discussed questions arising put of the partition of Bengal 
and Punjab. 

Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Delhi—June 14 and 1.1, 1947 

An emergent meeting of the All India Congress Committeo was held at New 
Delhi in tlio Constitution House, Oiirzon Road on June 14 and if), 1917 at 2-30 p.m. 
to consider the British Government’s Statement of June 3, 1947. 218 members were 

present. Acharya Kripalaui presided. 

The Congress President, Acharya Kripalani, in his opening speech gave a 
review of the events leading up to and culminating in the 1. A. C. C. meeting. 

The Resolution on the Statement of June 3 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant moved the draft resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee. It was seconded by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The president received notice of 15 amendments to the resolution. He ruled 
out of order 8 amendments which he considered as direct opposition of the 
resolution. The rest of the amendments were allowed to be moved. Over 30 mem¬ 
bers gave notice of their intention to speak on the resolution. The debate on the 
resolution lasted till 9 p, m. on the 14th and from 2-30 p. m. to 5 p. m. the 
following day. Gandhiji at the request of the Congress President also spoke on 
the reflolution. 

At the conclusion of the debate the amendments and the resolution were put 
to vote. The amendm -nts wer(3 cither withdrawn or lost. The main resolution 
was passed, 15 i voting for it and 29 against it. Some members of the A. I. 0. 0. 
kept netural. 

The following is the text of the resolution passed by the A.I.C,C ,:_ 

The A. I. 0. C. has given careful consideration to the course of events since 
its last meeting in January last and, in particular, to the Statements made on 
behalf of the British Government on February 20, i947, and June 3, 1947. The 
Committee approves and endorses the resolutions passed by the Working Com¬ 
mittee during this period. 

The Committee welcomes the decision of the British Government to transfer 
power completely to the Indian people by next August. 
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The CoDgresfl accepted the British Cabinet Mission’s Statement of Mav 16, 
l946. as well as the subsequent interpretation thereof dated December 6, l946, and 
has been acting in accordance with it in the Constituent Assembly which was 
constituted in terms of the Cabinet Mission's Plan. That Assembly has been 
functioning for over six months and has not only declared its objectives to bo 
the establishment of an Independent Sovereign Republic of India and a just 
social and economic order, but has also made considerable progress in framing the 
constitution for the free Indian Union on the basis of fundamental rights guaran¬ 
teeing freedom and equality of opportunity to all Indians. 

In view, however, of the refusal of the Muslim League to accept the Plan of 
May 16, and to participate in the Constituent Assembly, and further in view of the 
policy of the Congress that “it cannot think in terms of compelling the people in 
any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declareu and 
established will, ” the A. I. C. C. accepts the proposals embodied in the announ¬ 
cement of June 3, which have laid down a procedure for ascertaining the will of 
the people concerned. 

The Congress has consistently upheld that the unity of India must be main¬ 
tained. Ever since its inception, more than bO years ago, the National Congress 
has laboured for the realization of a free and united India, and millions of our 
people have suffered in this groat cause. Not only the labours and sacrifices of 
the past two generations but ihe long course of India’s history and tradition bear 
witness to this essential unity. Geography and the mountains and the seas 
fashioned India as she is and no human agency can change that shape or come 
in the way of her final destiny. Economic circumstances and the insistent de¬ 
mands of international affairs make the unity of India still more necessary. The 
picture of India wc have learnt to cherish will remain in our minds and hearts. 
The A. I. C. C. earnestly trusts that when present passions have subsided, India’s 
problems will be viewed in their proper perspective and the false doctrine of two 
nations in India will be discredited and discarded by all. 

The proposals of June 3, 1947, are likely to lead to the secession of some 
parts of the country from India. However much this may bo regretted, the 
A. I. C. C. accepts this possibility, in the circumstances now prevailing. 

Though freedom is at hand, the times are difficult, and the situation in 
India demands vigilance and a united front of all those who care for the indepen¬ 
dence of India. At this time of crisis and change, when impair iotic and anti¬ 
social forces arc trying to injure the cause of India and her people, the A. I. 0. 0. 
appeals to and demands of every Oongressman and the people generally, to forget 
their petty differences and disputes and to stand by vigilant, disciplined and pre¬ 
pared to serve the chuso of India’s freedom and defend it with all their strength 
from all who may seek to do it injury. 

The Indian States 

The Resolution on the Indian states recommended by the Working Com¬ 
mittee was then moved by Dr. Pattabhi Sitarmayya and seconded by Shri 
Shankarr'ao Deo. 

The President received notice of 8 amend ments of which one was declared 
out of order. The rest of the amendments were movetl and after an hour’s dis¬ 
cussion on the resolution they were put to vote. Most of the amendments were 
withdrawn. Those put to vote were lost. The main resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

The following in the text of the resolution :— 

’’The A, j. C. C. welcomes the asBociation of many Indian btates hi the work 
of the Constituent Assembly. The Committee hopes that the remaining Btates will 
also cooperate in this building up of the constitutional structure of free India in 
which the State units will be equal and autonomous sharers with the other units of 
the Federation. 

2. The position of the States in the constitutional changes that are taking 
place was defined in the Memorandum presented by the Cabinet Mission on the 
12th May 1946 and the Statement of the I6lh May 1946. The recent Statement of 
the 3rd June 1947 has not added to these in any way. The position according to 
these papers was that the Indian Union would consHt of the Provinces and the 
States, that paramountcy would lapse on the transfer of power, and that in the 
event of any State not entering into a federal relationship with the Union, it will 
enter into other political arrangement with it. In the Memorandum it was further 
stated that the British Government bad been informed by the Indian States that 
desired in their own interests and in the interests of India as a whole, both to 
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make their contribution to the framing of a constitutional structure and to take their 
due place in it when it is completed. A hope was also expressed that the various 
State Governments which had not already done so would take active steps to place 
themselves in close and constant touch with public opinion in their States by means 
of representative institutions. It was suggested that existing arrangements as be¬ 
tween the States and the Government of India should continue in regard to matters 
of common concern until new agreements were completed. 

3. While recognising that some progress has been made in some States towards 
representative institutions, the A. I. 0. G. regrets that during this past critical 
year, since the Memorandum of the Cabinet Mission, this progress has been very 
limited both in its extent and quality. In view of the basic changes that are going 
to take place in India within the next two months, resulting from the complete 
transfer of power to Indian handsi it is of vital importance that progress leading to 
reaponsible government should take place rapidly in the States. The A. I. C. C. 
trusts that all States will initiate these changes so as to keep in line with the fast 
changing situation in India and at the same time produce contentment and self- 
reliance in their people, 

4. The Committee does not agree with the theory of paramountcy as enunci¬ 
ated and interpreted by the British Government; but eveu if that is accepted, the 
consequences that flow from the lapse of that paramountcy are limited in extent. 
The privileges and obligations as well as the subsisting rights as between the States 
and the government of India cannot be adversely affected by the lapse of para¬ 
mountcy, These rights and obligations have to be considered separately and rene¬ 
wed or changed by mutual agreement. The relationship between the Government 
of India and the States would not be exhausted by lapse of paramountcy. The lapse 
does not lead to the independence of the States. 

6. Both from the point of view of the spirit underlying the Memorandum of 
12th May 1946 and the Statement of 16th May l946, as well as the acknowledged 
rights of the people all over the world today» it is clear that the people of the 
States must have a dominating voice fn any decisions regarding them. Sovereignty, 
it is admitted, resides in the people, and if paramountcy lapses, resulting in the 
ending of the relationship of the States to the Crown, the inherent rights of the 
people are not affected thereby for the worse. 

6. The arrangements made under paramountcy in the past dealt, inter aliat 
with the security of India as a whole. In the interest of that security, various 
arrangements were agreed to limiting the power of the State authorities and at 
the same time granting them protection. The question of the security of Indian 
as well as other matters are as important today as at any time previously and 
cannot be ignored in deciding the future of the State. 

7. ihe A, I. C. O. canuot admit the right of any State in India to declare 
its indepoudenoe and to live in isolation from the rest of India. That would be a 
denial of the course of Indian history and of the objeotives of the Indian people 
today. 

S. The A. I. C. C. trusts that the Rulers of the States will appreciate fully 
the situation as it exists today and will be in full cooperation with their people as well 
as of India as a whole.’* 

Congress President’s Address 

The Congress President then addressed the A. /. (7, C, The following is the 
text of the concluding speech of the Congress President. 

When i became President of this great organisation Gandbiji in one of his 
prayer speeches said that it was not only a crown of thorns that 1 would have to 
wear but that 1 would have to lie on a bed of thorns. I did not realize then that 
it would be literally so. On the 16th Octobert 1946 my name was announced as the 
President and on the 17th I bad to fly to Noakbali. After that I had to go to 
Behar and now recently to the Punjab. These visits were a succession of shocks, 
one greater than the other. It is not only that many innocent lives are lost. Much 
more than the massacre of the innocent, what has affected me profoundly is the fact 
that our respective religions are being degraded. Both the communities have vied 
with each other in the woist orgies of violence, so that in the latest communal frenzy 
more cruel and heartless things have been done than at any previous time. I have 
seen a well where women with their children, 107 in all, threw themselves to save 
their honour. In other place, a place of worship, 20 young women were killed by 
their menfolk for the same reason. I have seen heaps of bones in s house where 307 
persons, mainly women and children, were driven, locked up and then burnt aliv^ 
p; the invading; mob. 
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These ghastly experiences have no doubt nffected my approach to the questiou. 
Some members have accused us that we have taken this decision out of fear. I 
must admit the truth of this charge, but not in the sense in which it is made. 
The fear is not for the lives lost or of the widows' wail or the orphans’ cry or of 
the many houses burnt. The fear is that if we go on like this, retaliating and 
heaping indignities upon each other, we shall progressively reduce ourselves to a 
state of cannibalism and worse. In every fresh communal fight the most brutal 
and degraded acts of the previous fight become the norm. So we keep on degrad¬ 
ing each other and all in the name of religion. I am a Hindu and am proud of 
the fact. But this is because Hinduism for me has stood for toleration, for truth 
and for non-violence, or at any rate for the clean violence of the brave. If it no 
more atands for these ideals and if in order to defend it people have to indulge 
in crimes worse than cannibalism then I must bang down my head in shame. 
And 1 may tell you that often 1 have felt and said that in these days one is 
ashamed to call oneself an Indian. 

L have been with Gandhiji for the last 30 years. 1 joined him in Ohamparan. 
I have never swayed in my loyalty to him. it is not a personal but a political 
loyalty. Even when I have differed from him I have considered his political 
instinct to be more correct than my elaborately reasoned attitudes. Today also 
I feel that he with his supreme fearlessness is correct and my stand is defective. 
Why then am I not with him ? It is because 1 feel that he has as yet found no 
way of tackling the problem on a mass basis. When he taught us non-violent 
non-cooperation be showed us a definite method which we had at least mechanically 
followed. Today he himself is grouping in the dark. He was in Noakhali. His 
efforts eased the situation. Now he is in Behar. The situation is again eased. But 
this does not solve in any way the fiare-up in the Punjab. He says he is solving 
the problem of Hindu Muslim unity for the whole of India in Behar. May be. 
But it is difficult to see how that is being done. There are no definite steps, as in 
non-violent non-cooperation, that Isads to the desired goal. 

And then unfortunately for us today though'he can enunciate policies they 
have in the main to be carried out by others and these others are not converted to 
his way of thinking. 

It is under these painful circumetaoces that I have supported the division of 
India. You know I belong by family and birth to the Pakistan area. My relatives 
and friends yet live there. When as beck as 1906 I began my political career I 
never thought that 1 was working for the liberty of any particular portion of India. 
It was for the whole of India. Every nook and corner, every stream and mountain 
of the land is sacred for me. It shall so remain even after this artificial partition 
that separates brother from brother. Already in my opening speech I have said 
that in India at least one must not think in communal terms but in terms of 
Indian citizenship and in this respect 1 commend Mahatmaji's advice given to us 
yesterday. If there is to be a united India again his policy alone will work. 

The fear has been expressed that this decision does not and cannot stop 
communal rioting. This fear may be well or ill-founded. For the time being the 
prophets of evil seem to be in ascendency. How are then future riots to be tackled ? 
Will the vicious wide revolve, as it has revolved recently, on the basis of retalia¬ 
tion ? This question 1 had already answered in my Presidential address at Meerut. 

1 said then that as the Centre had refused to function the provinces became virtually 
independent. The Government in Behar should have given a warning to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal that if the Hindus who were living in Bengal were cruelly treated, 
the Behar Government with the best will in the world would not be able to protect 
the lives of the Muslims resident in Behar. This would have meant that the issue 
had been raised to the international plane where organised govern men s deal with 
each other. The issue would have been taken out of the bands of the excited mob 
fury that knows no morality, no law, do restraint. Mob fury is always blind. 
International violence has at least some system and method about it. I am sure 
that those who hold the reins of authority after August 16th in India will make it 
their duty to see that justice is done to the Hindu minorities in Pakistan. If my 
words could carry weight with the Pakistan section of India 1 would, sayi *'Let the 
two Constituent Assemblies appoint a Joint Committee to go into the matter of the 
minority rights.” This may insure us against individuals and excited and fanatical 
mob from taking the work of vengeance that ia outside political moral law, in their 
own hands. 

We have passed just now the resolution on the States. In this connection I 
would suggest one thing. Let the people of all those Statea who have not yet sent 
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their representativeB to the Conatituent ABsembly do bo themaelves. Wherever 
Legislative Asecmbliea exist let these AssembliiB ab in BritiBh India elect their 
representatives to the Constituent Aesenably by single transferable vote. wWe no 
such Asfemblies exist other devices may be used to elect repreecntatives. Such 
repreaeiitaiives have a right to sit in our Constituent Assembly which is a sovereign 
body. In our Fundamental Rights Committee we have postulated one common 
citizenship of India. Every ^tate citizen is an Indian Citizen and he has a right 
to be represented in the Indian ConBlitucnt Assembly. No Dewan coming from 
outside the Htate can limit this right of the citizen. We need the help and advice 
of the States people in framing a constitution for India. We are no more bound 
by the document of May l6. In any case today ours is a sovereign assembly. No 
court of law here in India or outside has any jurisdiction over our Constituent As¬ 
sembly. Now that it has met and has made its own rules of procedure it cannot 
even be dissolved except by its own vote. I do not see why the States People's 
representatives cannot bo allowed in our Constituent Assembly. 

In couclusiou I would say. Let us not rest content with the freedom that 
we shall be having shortly. Let us bend all our energies to the goal of unification 
which we have missed in order to achieve our freedom quickly. This can best be 
done by making India a strong, happy, democratic and socialist stale, where all 
citizens inespective of religion or caste, shall have equal opportunities of develop¬ 
ment. Such an India can win back (he seceding children to its lap. In this task we 
shall need all the devoted service and sacrifice that we have needed in our fight 
for freedom. Let us abandon all power politics. Let us not give up the glorious 
tradition of sacrifice, hardship and voluntary poverty which we build up when we 
courted jail, lathi blows and bullets. Let us again absorb ourselves in this new 
task which is as important as the achievement of freedom, for the freedom we have 
achieved cannot bo complete without the unity of India. Divided India will be 
a slave India. Let us therefore get out of this second slavery as quickly as we can. 
Let all the new opportunities we have got to mould our own destiny be hence¬ 
forward directed to this supreme* goal of Indian Unity. In this task may God 
help us. 

The Conqreeb Conbtitdtion 

The President informed the Committee that, in view of the rapidly developing 
political situation in the country, the Working Committee considered it desirable 
that the consideration of the new Constitution prepared by the Constitution 
Committee appointed by the A. 1. 0. 0. expressed its approval of the decision of the 
Working Committee. 

Details of the A. L C. C. Proceedings 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Call to A. 1. C. C. 

New Delhl^l4tfa. June 1947 

The All-India Congress Committee which met in New Delhi on Saturday 
the Uth. June rJ47 discussed for seven hours the Working Committee's resolutiou 
on the acceptance of the British Government’s plan. 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and seconded by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Mahatma Gandhi, in a 40-minule speech, appealed 
to the House to support the stand taken by the Working Committee as other¬ 
wise world opinion would go against them. 

Addressing the A.-I. C. C. for nearly 40 minutes, Mahatma Qandhi advised 
the House to accept the resolution placed before it. The A.-l.C.O. had the right 
to accept or reject the Working Committee's decision. But on this particular 
occasion he would ask the A.-I.O.C. not to amend the resolution. He conceded 
the House had the right, but they must remember that the Working Committee 
as their representative had accepted the plan and it was the duty of the A.- 1. 
0. C. to stand b^r them. His views on the plan wire known. Ihe acceptance of 
the plan did not involve the Congress Working Committee alone. There were 
two other parties to it, the British Government and the Muslim League. If at 
this stage the A.-I.O.C. rejected the Working Committee’s decision, what would 
the world think of it ? All the parties had accepted it and if it would not be 
proper for the country, then it could reject it. If the A.-I.0.0. felt so strongly 
on this point that this plan would do injurj to the Congress to go back on its 
word plan. The conseauence of such a rejection would be the finding of a new 
aet of leaders who could constitute not only the Congress Working Committee 
but also take charge of the Government, If the opponents of the resolution 
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could find such a set of leaders, the A.-I.O.C. could then reject the resolution if it 
BO felt. They should not forget, at the same time, that peace in the country was 
very essential at this juncture. 

The Congress was opposed to Pakistan and he was one of tho^e who stead¬ 
fastly opposed the division of India, continued Gandhi. Yet he had come before 
the A.-I.O.C to iirgB the acceptance of the resolution. Sometimes certain deci¬ 
sions, however unpalatable they might be, had to be taken. 

The A.-I.O.C., Gandhijl added, should not accept the resolution out of any 
moral compulsion, but should do so from conviction and a sense of duty. The 
A.-I.C C. could reject the resolution if it could be sure that such a rejection would 
not lead to turmoil and strife in the country. The members on the Working 
Committee were old and tried leaders who were responsible for all the achieve¬ 
ments of the Congcees hitherto and in fact they formed the backbone of the Con¬ 
gress and it would be most unwise, if not impossible, to remove them at the 
present juncture. All Congressmen should understand what their duty was at 
this time and do it silently. Out of mistakes, sometimes good emerged. Lord 
Hamachandra was exiled because of his father’s mistake, but ultimately his exile 
resulted in the defeat of Ravana, the evil. “I admit that whatever has been 
accepted is not good But I am confident good will certainly emerge from it *’ he 
said, ihe A.-l.C.C., he hoped, was capable of extracting good out of this defective 
plan even as good was extracted from earth. 

Appealing for communal unity, Mahatma Gandhi said that the plan put 
both Hinduism and Islam on trial, Would the Hindus, he asked, prove by their 
confJuct thiU Mr. Jinnah was wrong ? The plan afforded them an opportunity 
to disprove Mr. .Jinnah’s theory that the Muslims were a separate nation and were 
something apart from the Hindus. Even the s nllest minority sluuld feel secure 
and happy in India. A Harijan would not consider India to be truly democratic 
and free until untouchability was completely eradicated. He would again urge 
that, by accepting an imperfect plan, they could all the same extract good out of 
it and make India a land where there was no discrimination and a land where 
there were no int’qualities. 

Mahatma Gandhi advised the meiiibers to shed all fear. Nothing could go 
wrong if they were honest, sincere and straight-forward. 

Mahatma Gandhi, concluding, made a passing reference to the Indian States. 
He said he himself was a State subject. In the past there was no difference be¬ 
tween British India and the States. When the Congress demanded independence 
it was not merely for British India but also for the pc0})le of the Indian States. 
Now some of thy Princes were claiming independence for themselves when Para- 
mountcy lapsed. This was wholly wrong and unjust. He would again tell the Princes 
that they had been deperideut upon the British Government and they derived no 
benefits from them. It was amazing that they were reconciled to bo under British 
tutelage but they could not remain in a Union run by millions of free people. 
Whether the Princes liked it or not, independence was coming, he said. 

4charya Krlpalanl's Address 

Addressing the A. I. C. C., Acharya Kripalani, the President said in the course 
of his speech, “Whatever the provocation and whatever the measures we 
may be obliged to adopt, we must not slip from our tradition of 

wholesome nationalism into the blind alley of communal fanaticism. Because 
some of our people have lost their senses, we must not on that account lose 

ours. If wo do that, then wo shall have justified Mr. Jinnah's preposterous theory 
that we are two nations and not one. One evil breeds another. The claim of the 

people in some Muslim majority areas to separate and sovereign statehood has led 

to similar claims by some ruleis of the States. These sre preposterous claims to 
which we can never agree. The Congress has conceded the right of Belf-dciermi- 
nation to the people of a territory and not to their arbitary rulers who in no way 
represent the will of their people. Asa matter of fact, it is against the wishes of 
their people and in the hope of perpetuating their autocracy with the help of foreign 
intrigue and arms that some rulers anxious to declare their sovereign independence 
taking advantage of the British Government’s statement that the British Fara- 
mountoy will lapse after August. We cannot accept and will not accept the inter¬ 
pretation that with the lapse of British Paramountoy, the States that were always 
part of India automatically cease to be so. The Princes, if they are wise, will res¬ 
pect the will of their peoph and will not try to do what even their suzerain in 
England cannot do. Mahatma Gandhi who is their beet friend has already wanted 
them that if they do not take time by the forelock nowi they will cease to b& As 
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constitutional rulers, respecting the sovereignty of their people, they have r glorious 
part to play in the destiny of India. As petty tyrants misled by their Dewans, 
they can only have an inglorious end". 

Reviewing the political developroents since the A. 1. C. 0. met some five months 
ago, the Congress President said that to save the Constituent Assembly, the A. I. C. 0. 
accepted the December 6 statement which was made only to satisfy the Muslim 
League. Quoting the former Secretary of State, Lord Pethick-Lawrence's speech in 
the House of Lords on February 25, the Congress President said that it was patent 
from hie speech that the main issue (December 6 Statement), was decided along 
the lines which the Muslim League had asked them (H. M. G.) to do and there was 
a response from the Congress. But unfortuately there still remained the refusal of 
the iiOague to come into the Constituent Assembly. 

British Decision to Transfer Power 

The British Government, Acharya Kripalani said, instead of asking the League 
to leave the Interim Government, issued another statement through the Prime 
Minister on February 20 In that statement while giving the definite date by which 
the British would quit India, they put a clause as to whom they would hand over 
power, in words that were bound to lead to conflict, They said that M. G. 
will have to consider to whom the powers of the Central Government in British 
India should be handed over, on the due date, whether as a whole to some form 
of Central Government for British India or, in some areas, to the existing provin¬ 
cial Governments or in such other way as may seem most reasonable and in the 
best interests of the Indian people". 

At that time Acharya Kripalani went on to say, in the whole of India there 
were only two League Ministries—in Bengal and Sind. The League, therefore, tried 
to upset Ministries iii the PunjAb and N. W. F. P., by its “own special brand 
of nou-violent nou-co-operation*’. The result was that the Coalition Ministry had to 
resign. Even then the League could not form a Minist^ of its own and Section 93 
was applied. This led to rioting in many parts of the Punjab. "The League could 
not *’ he said, "however, by its bullying and coercive agitation turn out the Congress 
Ministry in the N, W. F. P. All that it could do was to create extensive rioting in 
which the only sufferers were the Frontier Hindus and Sikhs who had nothing to do 
with the Congress. The Punjab rioting led the Hindus and Sikhs to make a demand 
for the partition of the Punjab for administrative purposes. This, it was supposed, 
would give its own Ministry in the west and the Hindus and Sikhs their own 
Ministry in the east." 

The Working Committee, at their mee'ing of March 8, formulated and accepted 
the demand of the administrative division of the Punjab. What applied to dls> 
tracted and harassed Punjab applied equally to Bengal where tbo League Ministry’s 
whole effort was to use Government machinery to favour one community against 
another. It was hoped that if the proviuces were divided, communal tension and 
rioting might possibly disappear. 

Partition of Provinces 

As the League's demand for Pakistan remained, the Hindu and Congress de¬ 
mand for partition of Bengal and the Pnnjab became more urgent and insistent. 
The appointment of the new Viceroy also raised hopes that some solution would 
goon be found by the British Government. As soon as the new Viceroy came he 
initiated talks with the leaders of the three parties, the Congress, the Sikhs and 
the League. As a result of these talks he took to England on May 13, proposals 
that were generally agreed upon by the leaders. These proposals were embodied in 
the British Government's statement of June 3. 

The Congress Working Committee, at their meeting on June 2. considered 
these proviosals and generally accepted them. A letter of acceptance was sent to 
the Viceroy on behalf of the Committee by the President on June 2. 

The A.-I. 0. C., he said, had met to-day either to ratiW or reject the commit- 
mentg that had been made by the Working Committee on June 2, Acharya Kripa¬ 
lani explained that the resolution before the House accepted the possibility of certain 
partB of India seceding from the Indian Union but that, bo said, was already im¬ 
plied in the declared policy of the Congress. 

t<*ONLY Way to Freedom" 

Pandit Qovind Ballabb Pant, moving the resolution, accepting H. M. G.’s plan 
of June 3, said that this was the only way to achieve freedom and liberty for The 
country. It would assure an Indian Union with a strong Centre, which could 
ensure progiess and help the country take her rightful place in the world. In the 
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Indian Union, the two-nation theory would not bo tolerated and every citizen would 
have to give absolute and implicit loyalty to the State. Otherwise he would have no 
place in this country and would become an alien. 

The Congress, Pandit Pant said, had made every possible effort to come to an 
agreement with the Muslim League. Mahatma Gandhi had tried to negotiate with 

Mr. Jinnab, The Congress Working Committee, in its March Resolution, invited 

the League for ceasultatioiis. The Oonstituent Assembly, on numerous occasions, 
had invited the League members to take their place in the Assembly and help in 
the shaping of the future constitution of the country. But the ijeague had ignored 
all these appeals. 

The Congress had worked hard and sacrificed everything for the sake of unity. 
But there was a limit beyond which it could not go. The choice today was between 
accepting the statement of June 3 or committing suicide. 

Commending the resolution Pandit Pant said that since the A I. 0. C. last 

met many eventful developments had taken place. Of those the two most out¬ 

standing were H.M.G.'s statement of February 20 and their subsequent statement 
of Juie 3. The February 20 statement was the fulfilment of the Congress demand 
for the British to quit India. 'Ihis was also a great landmark in the long history 
of British rule in India. It wa4 felt, however, that June l948 was too distant and 
the statement of June 3 took nolo of the urgency. The British Government had 
expressed their determination to remove every ves igo of their rule over India by 
August 15. This was indeed a great victory for the Congresa aad one for which it 
bad striven long and sacrificed much. 

No Coercion of Unwilling Areas 

Pandit Pant went on to say that it was the declared policy of the Congress 
not to coerce any unwilling areas to join the Union, This position had been made 
clear as far back as at the time of the Cripps Mission. The Congress did not like 
partition and, in fact, was always opposed to it. But in their resolution of March 
3, they had stated that conditions in the country necossitated an administrative 
partition of the Punjab. 

Detailing the Congress efTorts to satisfy the Muslim League, Pandit Pant said 
that the Congresa had accepted the principle of parity suggested by Lord Wavell. 
Later, the Congress accepted the Cabinet MissiuiPs Plan with its Groupings and 
Sections and with its weak Centre. In addition, the Congress also conceded to the 
League a communal veto. In fact, this gave the Lr^ague a veto on almost all Indian 
affairs. Nevertheless, the League refused to join the Constituent Assembly. The 
only result of these concessions was widespread disorder. While bo did not blame 
any one for those disturbances, it was a fact that the League gave effect to their 
'Direct Action' programme. In these circiimstanceR, the Congress had to take a 
decision in consonance with its principles of non-violence and self-determination. 
The only democratic and practical solution was to accept the Btatemeiit of June 3. 
This would give a strong Indian Union. Ho wished to make it clear that ihe use 
of the words Hindustan and Pakistan was wrong. 

All that could happen in accordance with the Statement of June 3 was that 
certain provinces and parts of provinces could secede and India would remain. 
Those, who did not want to join the Indian Union in which the rights of individuals 
and of minorities were guaranteed and where there would be a sovereign Republic, 
could stay out. But he was sure that such people, among whom were the Dewans 
of certain States, would regret their decision to stay out. 

Concluding, Pandit Pant said that it was better to accept the Statement of 
June 3 rather than fritter away their energies in trying to keep unwilling people 
in the Union. He urged Congressmen to bear in mind the directive to the country 
in the rcsolutiou to maintain a vigilant and united front when unpatriotic and 
anti-social forces were trying to injure India and her people. Congressmen should 
forget their differences and stand united and disciplined to fight such disruptive 
forces. 

Madlana Azad’s Support 

Maulana Abul Kalarn Azad^ seconding the resolution, disagreed with Pandit 
Pant that the June 3 Statement was better than the Cabinet Mission's proposals. 
He bad all along held the view that the May 16 Statement was the best solution of 
our problem. To that view be continued to adhere. 

At his very first meeting with Lord Louis Mountbatten, Maulana Azad said 
he was asked if the country could'wait for some'time so that an agreement could be 
arrived at. Maulana Azad told the Viceroy that the situation in the country would 
brook no delay and the question should be settled either way at once. He did 
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not think that the present decision was the ri^ht decision, but the Congress hai 
no alternative. The choice before the Congress was not which plan to accept and 
which to reject, but whether the present f late of indecision and drift should cuntinue. 
There was the unfor unate problem of internal disorder and strife aiul there was 
the obstinacy of the Muslim L-'aguo. Taking into consideration all factors, the 
Congress Working Commit ee came to the decision that an immediate settlement 
was urgently icquircd and accepted the .June ^ Statement. 

It might be argil'd, Maulana Azad said, that since the Congress had already 
accepted the State Paper, they should have stuck to it and declined to do any¬ 
thing lurther. But such a ^tand would hardly be the correct one in the pticsont 
circumstances. The Congress stood by the ideal of a United India, but it was 
also committed lo the principle of self determination and was against coercing 
any unwilling areas to join the Union. 

Maulana A/.ad pointed out that even at this stage, the State Paper had not 
been shelved. The people of the areas conermed had to decide whether the Stale 
Paper proposals should continue or not. If by a majority, they decided not to join 
the Union, then the Congress could not force them in'o the Union. Whatever 
might bo the result of the referendum or the decision of the ! unjab and Bengal 
Legislatures, ho was sure that those provinces which now sought lo cut themselves 
away from India would, in ihe very near future, hurry back to tlie Union. “Ilie 
division is only of the map of the cou 'try and not in the hearts of ihe people 
and I am sure it is going to be a short-lived partition”, he said. '! he Maulana 
was confident India would soon emerge ns a powerful and strong nation. 

Having accepted a defective plan, it should be our endeavour now to ])iit it 
into practice in such a w.iy that its defects were minimised. ‘ t)ur attitude, tovards 
our countrymen”, he said, “should not undergo any change by reason of the facts 
that certain parts had elected to secede.” 

Amendments Moved 

'rhe House fit this stage took up consideration of amendments to the resolution. 

The Congress President said that he had received no ice of 12 amendments 
to the resolution. Eight of these were in fact not amendments, but in the naluie 
of separate propositions oppoiing the resolution. He, therefore, ruled them out of 
order. 

Mr Rajkinnar Choudhnry (Noakhali) moved an amendment seeking to add a 
new paragraph to the main resolution running as follows : 

“In view of the desired goal of India’s unity, the A.-l. C. C., directs all (Con¬ 
gress CoramitteeH in the country, including those in the areas to be partitioned, to 
so frame their policy and programme that the <livided India of to-day may be¬ 
come united to-morrow by our mutual treatment of confidence and honourable 
co-operation.” 

Mr. Choudhry realised that the Congress Working Committee had accepted 
H. M. G.’s plan owing to '‘inevitable circuniHtaiices” and possibly because they Jiail 
no other alternative. “Let us accept what we have got ” he added, “but let us 
direct the Congress Committees inside Hindustan areas and also in the I’akistun 
areas to try for the rc-uniou of Bengal and ilie Punjab with a view to achieve the 
final unity of India,” vlr. Choudhry appeal to Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel and 
Acharya Kripalani to get elected at least one of them, to the Eas crji Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly to ensure confidence among iho Hindu minority in the East¬ 
ern Pakistan zone. He also made an appeal to the Hindus of the Indian Union 
to treat the Muslim minorities in their areas f.iirly and properly. This would be 
oiie of the ways of safe-guarding Hindu minorities in Pakistan. 

The President announced at this stage that he had received notice of an 
amendment from Mr. rinshil Chandr.i Dev to the effect that “Sardar Patel should 
join the Pakistan Constituent Assembly with a view to have an effective hand in 
framing the future constitution of Pakistan and also to fight the battle with Mr. 
Jinnah.” 

The President ruled it out of order but announced amidst roaring laughter, 
“If you can induce Sardar Patel to go to Pakistan and fight wiih Mr Jinnah, I 
have no objection.” 

Mr. Jnharilal Jhanjhadi (Ajmer) moved an amendment which while accepting 
the principle of referendum specified in H. M. G’s plan sought to reject the method 
of ascertaining the will of the people through representatives elected by means of 
separate electorates. He suggested a method of direct adult franchise which alone 
could elicit the will of the people. 

Mr. Abdiil Ohani moved an amendment to make it clear that Congress was 
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accepting the plan “despite the fact that the procedure adopted for ascertaining 
the will of the people in the Frontier province is deplorable,” Mr. Ghani said he 
was sorry that the OongresB had left down the Pathnns and Nationalist Muslims 
who had fought Pwkistan. Why was a referendum not demanded in the Punjab 
and Bengal also ? He was prepared for civil war, but not injustice. “Do not give 
victory to Mr. Jinnah and those who say Hindusthnn for Hindus and Pakiaiao 
for Muslims. You will create a lot of aliens among you’. 

11everi:ndum in Frontier and Benoal 

Mr. Jagannath Rao (Andhra) moved an amendment to express - dissatisfaction 
at the fact that “the adult population of Bengal, the Punjab, the Morth-West 
Frontier and Baluchistan arc not given the opportunity to express their opinion 
freely and directly and even the restricted referendum proposed for the Frontier 
province and Baluchistan does not include ihe questi »n of an independent State 
in favour of which ihe opinion of die bulk of fJic people of those provinces has 
been expressed sufficiently clearly. He, however, desired the Committee to accept 
the proposals, though reluctantly, “in the hope that the major political parties 
may yet come to an understanding on these important issues.” 

The amendment also sought a declaration that the Congress would continue 
its efforts to bring back th* seceding parts into an Indian Kepublic which would 
be based ou a just social and economic order. 

Sind Leaders’ Opposition 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa urged that the A.-I. O. C. should unequivocally repudiate 
the two-uaiioii theory. 

Mr. Clwitram Uidiuani, the Hind Congress leader, in a forceful speech asserted 
tliat whatever might be the merits of the Juno H Plan—and of eourse the Indian 
Union could have a strong Centre for which the Cougress had been striving hard 
—it cut at the very root of the unity of India. Despite the weakness of the May 
16 Plan, it at least preserved the unity of India, an ideal whi« h the Congress had 
clieriBhed all these years. But now that unity had been broken up. Already many 
of the Princes were claiming absolute severeignty and there were signs of India 
being broken into fragments. The unity of India was much more precious than 
the advantage of a strong Centre. He characterised the resolution as downright 
surrender to brute forces and violence. 

“Will amount to Abject Surrender” 

Mr. Purshottamdas Tandoti^ the principal opponent to the resolution, in 
an impassioned speech said that the A.-l. C.C. must reject it and that it was not 
Buflicieut for acceptance to say that an adveive vote would hurt the prestige of 
the Working Committee. “ Ihe Working Committee is made by you who have 
been chosen by the people. Ihe Working Committee may make a misiake, 
but you must give your decision I appeal to you to perform your duty. Com¬ 
pared to the people and to the country, the Working Committee is a small thing. 
Acceptance of the resolution will be abject surrender lo the British uiul to the 
Muslim League. Ihe Working Committee has failed you, but you have the 
strength of millions behind you and you must reject this resolution.” 

“Jhc decision of Working Committre was an admission of weakness,” Mr. 
Tandon saiJ. “The reasons which, even on their own admission, had persuaded 
the Working Comraiitee to propose the resolution were that they were faced with 
difficulties, difficulties of administration due to the obstructive tactics of'the 
League, to the large-scale disturbances that had taken place in the country and to 
the fact that no argeement could be reached with the J.eugue. But otlier coun¬ 
tries had to encounter similar obstacles on their road to freedom, particularly in 
the United States. We would have to face many greater difficulties than wc had 
come up hitherto. The Working Committee had accepted the plan in weakness 
and out of a sense of despair. At the same time, they expressed the hope that 
they would later uni'e. That was dishouest. Those who had fought many a 
battle for India’s freedom were not frightened and they must be s'rong and resist 
those who were weak and deserved no hyinj athy. They had resisted the British 
before and they could do so again. 

In support of the resolution, it had been said that the Congress could not 
go back on its policy of non-coercion. If that was so what would they say to the 
States, which expressed their intention to remain independent? There would 
be numerous pockets of Musliiud in India who would say they wanted to go to 
Pakistan. What would they say to them ? 

Concluding his plea for the rejection of H. M. G.’s plan of June 3, Mr, 
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Tandon said the Congress had always talked of the people and never of Hindus 
and Muslims as it was doing to-day. But accepting the offer would not benefit 
either. Hindus in Pakistan would live in fear and Muslims in India would do 
the same. The Congress hope of building up a new synthesis of Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim culture would be shattered if the resolution were accepted. He added that 
he could tolerate the British Raj rather than partition. 

Minority Problem Made More Acute 

Maulana Hifzur Rahman, following Mr. Tandon, vehemently opposed the 
resolution which he charcterised as “a communal measure the like of which had 
never come before the A.-I. C. C. in its whole history.” The British had said 
that they were definitely quitting by June, 1948, and he did not see that there 
was sufficient hurry to split up the country. By doing so no one would gain. It 
had been possible for him as a Nationalist Muslim to get favourable decisions for 
Muslim minorities by appealing to the majority community on grounds of natio¬ 
nalism, but that would not be possible in the future ns the resolution would be 
the death of nationalism. The minority problem would not be solved but made 
more acute. The only people who would gain would bo the British who were 
determined not to leave the country with any possibility of unity in iho 
future. 

Syed Nausher AH, supporting the resolution, said that it would not bo wise 
to disturb the decision of tne Working Committee in view of the fact that no 
better alternative seemed to be in sight. The Muslim Leaguers wanted Pakistan. 
They would have their Pakistan now. If they found it to their advantage^he 
was absolutely certain they would not—and if indeed the two parts of India 
would be happy and prosperous, the A.-I. C. C. should have no reason to regret 
its decision. If, on the other hand, as was apprehended and as was more probable 
it would not be possible for the two parts of India to live in prosperity and 
peace, then there would be an opportunity for the Congress to try and create 
on atmosphere in which the two parts might again unite. 

New Elections Urged 

Shrimathi Ram Dutari said that Pakistan should not have been accepted 
without a reference to the entire organisation. The proper thing would be, she 
said, that the present A.-I. C. C. should be dissolved and new elections should 
be held on the issue of Pakistan. 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, who moved a resolution for a united India at the 
Allahabad session of the A.-I C. C. in 1042, opposed the present resolution. He 
said there should be no compromise in so far as the unity of India was 
concerned. 

Dr. Kitchlew, President of the Punjab Provincial CongreBS Committee, said 
that he and others like him who had spent a whole life-time fighting for natio¬ 
nalism could not now see that very nationalism go to pieces. He characterised 
ihe resolution as a surrender. The present conflict wa« a straight fight between 
nationalism and commuualism and his experience in his own province showed 
that at least for the moment, communalism had the better of it. This was 
due to unscrupulous propaganda. He was sure that with a proper mass contact 
programme, communalism could be defeated. But this work should be under¬ 
taken in the true nationalistic spirit. 

Mr. Devraj Sethi said that the partition of the Punjab would result in the 
establishment of landlordism in Western Punjab. He feared that Pakistan would 
be ruled entirely by the Muslim Leaguers and that the minorities would have a 
rough deal. 

Mahatma Oandhi then addressed the A.- I. C. C. (See page 126). 

Mr. Sushil Chandra Dev said that the present resolution was inconsistent 
with the previous professions of the Congress. It was strange that the Congress 
had not only agreed to Dominion Status but to a division of the country as well. 

Socialist Leader’s Criticism 

Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, Socialist leader, speaking on the resolution, ad¬ 
vised the A.-I. C.C. to remain neutral. While he agreed that the resolution was 
bad, they were themselves responsible for the acceptance of the plan of June 3. 
They could not blame the leaders as they themselves were weak and the leaders 
were, therefore, forced to accept H.M.G.’s proposals. Therefore, they could not 
vote against it. On the other hand, as they saw objections to it, they could not 
support it either. 
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Gontinuing, Dr. Lohia said that the IJQiOD Jack and all that it stood for 
should go from every part of the Indian Union after August 15 and there should 
be no excuse for retaining any vestige of British control after that day. 

Some Muslim Leaguers might think, or they might have been told that the 
Fakistan they had got was merely a beginning. But ho wished to make it clear 
that this decision was final and they could not get anything more. Indian States 
within India’s boundaries could not stay out. If we were independent to-day 
then there would be only one answer to those of the States who said they would 
stay independent. We must give them the answer now not by gruis or aeroplanes 
but by asserting that all the communities witkin the States were sovereign and 
the people of India would stand by them. 

The Indian Union, he wished to make it clear, must not have a religious or 
communal angle—no matter what news came from neighbouring areas. 
In the Indian Union, there could be no talk of aliens ; all must be Indians. In 
the Union Government or in the Union Assembly, there would be no place for 
those who had helped the British power. He also stated that there was no <]|ue8- 
tion of the Fakistan Assembly or Pakistan Government meeting in the territory 
of the Indian Union. Concluding, Dr. Lohia said : “We have to conquer and 
march forward. Because some parts secede from tl\e parent body, we must not 
forget that India is one. By this, I mean that all the communities must have a 
common concept of citizenship.” 

The Congress President at this stage adjourned the meeting. 

Second Day—New Delhi—14th June 1947 

Pandit Nehrd’s Speech 

The Working Committee’s resolution accepting the British plan for transfer 
of power was ratified on to-day, by the All-India Congress Committee by 157 votes 
against 29 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel, who were the main 
speakers, commended the resolution to the House. 

Pandit Jaivharlal Nehru, in an out-spoken speech at the All-India Oongress 
Committee meeting to-day, referred with bitterness to the partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal and said: ^Media's heart has been broken, but her essential unity has 
not been destroyed. How will you repair the broken heart ? It can be only on the 
basis of a programme for partition.” 

Pandit Nehru expressed his horror and disgust at the riots in the Punjab, 
Bengal and elsewhere and said that they were no isolated incidents. They were 
planned attacks. It seemed the administration bad broken down and there was no 
authority left in the country to enforce order. 

How was it, he asked, that the British officers, who coped with the civil 
disobedience movements in the past, were unable to cope with the present 
disturbances ? Where there were Congress Ministries, disturbances were brought 
under control, but where the British exercised authority, there was chaos. In the 
Punjab where there was cent per cent British Rule, Pandit Nehru said, despite the 
efforts of certain senior officers, murder and arson continued. The trouble was 
most prevalent where there were British officers in charge and divisions under the 
control of either Hindu or Muslim officers, were comparatively quiet. The Interim 
Government was able to do nothing to protect the people. 

“Drift Towards Anarchy” 

After giving a resume of ihe events that led to the June 3 Statement, Pandit 
Nehru said that it would be a futile oontroversy to go into the merits of Domi¬ 
nion Status versus Independence. The most urgent task at present was to arrest 
the swift drift towards anarchy and chaos. Disruptive forces were at work and 
the most important disruptive force was that of the Muslim League. Their first 
task fihould be the establishment of a strong Central Government to rule the 
country firmly and to assure individuals liber;y of life. All other questions were 
of secondary importance. 

Afiserting that there was no question of any surrender to the Muslim League 
and that what he and his colleagues has agreed to was that the issue of partition 
should be referred to the people for a verdict, Pandit Nehru said that there was 
nothing novel in the plan for partition. The House would remember Mr. 0. 
Rajagopalachari's formula on the basis of which Mahatma Gandhi carried on ne¬ 
gotiations with Mr. Jinnah, At that lime, he and his colleagues were in Ahmed- 
nagat Fort. They discussed the question in prison. While they disagreed with 
the apptoach to the whole question, there was no disagreement on the formula. 

Coercion not Possible 

It must be realised that it wai not possible to l^coerce even with swords un- 
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willing parts to remain under the Indinn domain. Had they been forced to stay 
in the Union, no progress and planning would be possible. They must take the 
warning from China. Continued internal strife and turmoil would bring the pro¬ 
gress of a nation to a btandstill. 

In arriving at a detision, they must look at the international context as well. 
The picture of the world tO'day was one of distraction and impoverishment which, 
by itself, might present an immediate war. But one could never say what would 
happen in the future. 

The CougTBBB, Pandit Nehru declared, could not afford to act in an irrespon- 
sihlo manner by passing high-sounding reaoliilione. A responsible body must not 
think in ienns of lo-dtty only ; for there was a to-moirow and a day after that. 
It would be ridiculous to suggest that the British should do everything before they 
quit the country. The June 3 Slalement, Fandit Nehru said, could not have come 
about had there been no ngreement. It was not an imi'Oscd award. Circumstances 
were such that the Congress had to agree to it. It was not like one of those old 
decisions of the British Government which they could accept or reject. The 

acceptance, for which he was wholly responsible, did not mean that he agreed 
to every word in the Statement, hut he agreed with the fiiiidamenlal principles 
therein. 

No “Surrender” by Congress 

The riots in Rawalpindi, Multan, Amritsar, Calcutta. Noakhali, Bihar and 
elsewhere. Pandit Nehru said, presented the situation in a different light. To suggest 
that the Congress Working Committee took fright and therefore '‘suriendered" was 
wrong. But it was correct to say that they wore very much disturbed at the pre¬ 
vailing madness. Homesteads were burnt, women and children were murdered. 

Why, ho asked, were all these tragic and brutal things happening ? They could 
have checked them by resorting to the sword and the lathi. But would that solve 
the problem ? Borne people from tho Punjab had said that the Cotigrcss had let 
them down. What was he to do ? Should he send bo army ? He was sad and 

hitter and India's heart was broken. The victims in Rawalpindi said that they were 

being killed in order that the Leagi e might rule. The wound, he said, must he 
healed. With whatever they were able to salvage, they must plan out a programme 
on the basis of parlilioii. 

It was Butlicient for the House to compare what happened in Noakhali and 
Calcutta with what happened in Bihar. By supreme efforts, the Congress was able 
to control the situation in Bihar, but they could do nothing in the Punjab. 
Why did such things happen in the Punjab and why was the Khizr Ministry broken 
and how was it that no one seemed to ho capable of controlling the Punjab distur¬ 
bances ? The answer was patent. 

Partition of Provinces 

Tho Congress Working Committee passed a resolution in favour of the parti¬ 
tion of the Punjab into two administrative provinces. Partition was better than 
murder of innocent citizens. After the resolution was passed, the Committee 
received numerous complaints from Bengal that Bengal also should be divided. 
The underlying principle in the case of the Punjab and Bengal was one and 
tho same. 

Pandit Nehru refuted the allegation that be and two others decided the fate of 
millions. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and other responsible organisa- 
lioiiB in the province strongly supported the partition proposal. 

Minorities in Pakistan 

The next question that arose was, having divided the Punjab and Bengal, 
had the Congress abandoned the Bikhs and the Hindus ? An answer should be 
found. By high-sounding resolutions, the Congress would not be able to help 
them Even when the Punjab was one. they were not able to help the people. 
An answer to this problem would no doubt be found. However, there was no 
reason why the minorities there should be tyrannised and persecuted. There 
might be individual cases of rioting, but there was not much room in future for 
organised attacks on the minorities. He had nothing much to say about Bind 
and so far as Sylhet was concerned, there was to be a referendum and he could 
not forecast the result. He was much worried about the N.-W.F.P. If Bengal 
and the Punjab went out, the Frontier would be isolated. The question was now 
the subject of consultation between the Committee and the Frontier 
leaders. 

Deploring the disturbances in the country, Pandit Nehru reiterated that 
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Goyernmcntal authority had almost collapsed. The British were no lonf 2 ;er 
interested because they wore leaving. This probably explained why some oHicers 
asked the victims who came to them for help to go to him (Pandit Nehru) or 
Sardar Patel for help. 'They were not desirous of shouldering any further res¬ 
ponsibility and many had become callous. 

AfX KPrANC'E OF Dom/njon Status 

Stating that any controversy over the question of Dominion Status versus 
Independence was meaningless, Pandit Nehru said that what the Congress de¬ 
manded was that the Government should function as a Dominion Government and 
conventions must be established. The acceptance of Dominion :rtatus was without 
prejudice to the Republic Resolution adopted by the Constituent Assembly. But 
the composition of the present Government Avas such that no agreement could 
work and no convention could be established and the Viceroy, therefore, suggested 
the June 3 Statement and the Congress accepted it. 

Pandit Nehru said that all talk of Pakistan and Jlindustan was due to a 
misunderstanding. Both from the practical and legal point of view, India as an 
entity continued to exist except that certain provinces and parts of certain pro¬ 
vinces now sought to secede. The seceding areas wore free to have any relations 
they liked with foreign Powers. The Government of India was intact and there 
should be no furdier confusion of Hindustan and Pakistan and people should not 
allow such ideas to groAv. 

Need for 8trond Govt. 

“The present, perhaps," Pandit Nehru said, the most difficiilt period, full 
of trials and tribulations. To-day, we have to shoulder responsibility. The first 
tiling Ave have to do is to establish the independence of India tirm'.y and set up a 
strong Central Government. Having esiablished a strong and stable Government, 
all other programmes will not create much dilticulty. Ihe Congress has a heavy 
responsibility. You must bend all your energies to strengthen the Congress 
organisation. We have to face dangers, both external and internal and if wc arc 
not strong, Ave Avill go doAvn." 

Concluding, Pandit Nehru made a passing reference to the Indian States. 
Ho said he would have s iinething to say on the subject Avhen tl'.e rn xt resolution 
came up for discussion. However, he Avas confident that the Congress Avould be 
able to deal Avith and solve the problem of the States, If they proceeded on the 
right lines, said Pandit Neliru, the seceding provinces would also rejoin the 
Union. 

He asked the A. 1. C. C. not to vote fOr the resolution out of any sympathy 
for the Working Committee, but they must do so out of conviction. 

Bardar Patee’s Bupport 

Following Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, in a vigorous speech, 
extended his full support to H. M. G.’s Btatemcnt of June 3. Looking at the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals to-day in the light of his experience in the Inierim 
Government during the last nine months, he Avas not at all sorry that the State 
P^per had gone. Had they accepted the State Paper, the Avhole or India Avoiild 
have gone the Pakistan Avay. To day, they had 7.5 to 80 per cent of India which 
they could develop according to their genius and make it strong. The League 
could develop the rest of the country. 

League Council Avhich met in camera evidently nursed the ambition to 
capture the whole of India after August l5. It Avas the duty of every Congress¬ 
man to work unitedly to make India strong, to build up an efficient army and 
strengthen her economic position. 

The House had listened to their leader, Pandit Nehru. Never iu the history 
of the Congress before had the A.-l. U. C. to take a dccis on on such an impor¬ 
tant issue. He fully appreciated the apprehensions of his brothers from Sind 
and the Punjab. Nobody liked the division of India and his heart was heavy. 
But there were stark realities of which they should take notice of. Q’hc choice 
was Avhether there should be just one division or many divisions. The fight to-day 
was not against the British. The British had no desire to stay on in India nnd 
if they wished to stay, they desired to do so only with India’s consent. They 
definitely had no desire to govern this country. 

The May 16 Plan, Sardar Patel said, no doubt gave them a united India. 
The Congress agreed to it in spite of its shortcomings. But there was a snag in 
it, 'Jhe Plan could not be executed if one or the other party Aviihheld co-opera- 
lion. Thus the State Paper was in the nature of an imposed award. But the 
position to-day was dififerent. The Congress must face facts. It could not give 
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way to emotionalism and sentimentality. They^must coolly assess the pros and 
cons and arive at a deliberate decision. 

Sardar Patel denied that the Working Committee accepted the plan out of 
fear. They had never known fear. He deeply regretted the many massacres that 
had happened. In one family of ilO, there were only two survivors. Many were 
maime(l and disabled for life. They had gone through all that. But he was 
afraid of one thing and that was that all their toils and hard work these many 
years should not go to waste or prove unfruitful. They worked for independence 
and they should see as large a part of this country as possible become free and 
strong. Otherwise, there would be neither ‘Akhand Hindustan’ nor Pakistan. 
Further, taking any other course other than the one which the Working Com¬ 
mittee had suggested, would not only be injurious, but would also make the Con- 
cress the laughing stock of the world. Here was a chance for India to attain 
her independence. Wns she going to throw it away ? It would be incorrect to 
say : ‘‘First, let the British go away. 'J’hcn all questions could be solved.” How 
were they to be solved and what would happen afterwards ? 

His nine months in oflice, Bardar Patel said, had completely disillusioned him 
of the supposed meri's of the Btatc Paper. He had noticed that Muslim olTicials 
right from the top down to the chaprasis except for a few honourable exceptions 
were all for the Muslim League. There should be no mistake about it. Mutual 
recriminations and allegations were tbe order of the day. 

Pakistan Already in Action 

The May 16 plan was gone and he was glad. That Plan left much room 
for conflict and bickerings. Ihe Congress was opposed to Pakistan, but yet the 
resolution before the House accepted partition. Whether the A.-I. C. C. liked it 
or not, there was already Pakistan in action both in the Punjab and in Bengal. In 
the circumstances, he would prefer real Pakistan because then they would have 
some sense of responsibility. 

Under the BtRe Paper Plan, the whole? of India would have been subjected 
to an intolerable situation. 'Ihe communal veto which was given to the League 
would have arrcsLcd our progress at cverv stage. ’J'he majority would have to 
stand and look on and they would have oecn unable to do anything in the admi¬ 
nistration, But now they had a chance. They could eradicate the plague of 
communalism, weightoge, etc., which existed in no oihcr constitution in the 
world. There would be no more weightages. 'Ihe League said that they required 
a corridor and there was an outcry else-where. By shouting back, no problem 
could be solved. What was required was silent and hard work. 

Sarder Patel sympathised with the minority in Sind. But mere sympathy 
without power was no good. Ihey must build up strength. 

He would appeal to Congecssmen in general to be prepared to shoulder res¬ 
ponsibilities. Internal wranglings would only weaken the country. 

At first the British said that they would withdraw by June, 1948. It was felt 
then that the intervening period was too long. Now they were going away on 
August 15 add even this intervening period was too long. The continuance of the 
present situation each day injured the country. 

‘'No Room for Groups within Congress 

There should be complete unity and there was no room for groups in the 
Congress, said Bardar Patel. He would invito the opposing groups to rjoin them 
and share the responsibility for tlie good governance and progress of their country. 
Always silting in the opposition and disagreeing led to dangerous habits. 

Sardar Patel said that they had now a great opportunity to develop over 
three-fourths of India. They had. not much time to waste. There was food shor¬ 
tage. There was labour unrest. In Multan and Dora Ismail Khan, food and 
cloth had been burnt and destroyed. He had been told that for another four 
years, we could not expect any import of textiles and if so even the small ration 
of 12 yards per head could not be kept up. Conditions were such that everyone 
should apply himself to his work energetically. He had heard many complaints 
against the Congress. 'Hie criticism should be met. 

Freedom was coming, said Bardar Patel. Congessmen should work hard to 
make that freedom a living thing and to make India strong, They might have 
a five-year plaq and work to schedule. 4 hey must build up industries. They 
must build up the army, make it strong and ellicient. Indulging in vague critic¬ 
ism of the Congress would serve no purpose. Nor would it do, as was the case 
with the Communists who alteruaiely backed the British and then the League to 
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denounce the Congress. The Working Committee had not placed the resolution 
before the A.-I. 0. G. in a lighthearted manner, but did so with a clear con¬ 
science. (cheers). 

On the auestion of Indian States, S«irdar Patel referred to Travancore and 
said he would like to know how that State could become a sovereign State. 
Probably, the statesman who made declarations of independence and sovereignty 
did not understand the implications of those terms. So long as the Congress con¬ 
tinued to have a foothold in Travancore, there was no question of “independence 
and sovereignty.** 

Swami Sahajananda, the Bihar Kisan leadar, opposing the resolution, said that 
the Congress had always said that it would not be a party to a division of the 
country and it would not use force to keep within the Indian Union any unwilling 
part. Ihe present resolutioni however, put a premium on division. The British 
could do what they liked, but the Congress could not “cut up a living body**, for 
India was not yet dead. There would not be just two parts of India but many 
more. Since Mr. Churchill had agreed to this Plan and he was no friend of 
India, there was bound to be something sinister about the Plan. 

Mr. Sudhir Chandra Roy^ supporting the resolution, said that undoubtedly a 
united India would have been the best solu ion. But was that possible when a 
section of their countrymen was bent upon secession ? Speaking as a Bengalee, 
he preferred the present Plan to the May 16 Statement. The situation in Bengal 
WBB such that solution of the problem could not brook any delay. He, therefore, 
Bccepted the Juno 3 Statement. 

“Surrender to Mr. Jinn ah** 

Mr. Anmr Harwani opposed th ^ rcsiluMon and characterised it as a sur¬ 
render to Mr. Jiunah’s obstinacy. The situation, he said, was identical with the 
siluation of Britain in 1319, when the late Mr. Oharaborlian had adopted a policy of 
appeasement. 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf AH, President of the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee, 
said that some of those who were vigorously oppo.>9ing the resolution to-day had 
on all pievioiis occasions accepted the decisions of the Working Committee. They 
forgot, however, that the resolution that was btjfoid them was the logical conse¬ 
quence of those earlier resolutions to which they had assented. The Socialists, she 
said, did not oppose the Working Oommittoe*s decision just for the sake of opposi¬ 
tion, but because they had known that the British were planning to shackle the 
revolutionary urge in India. Tiie present situation was created as a result of a 
joint conspiracy between Mr. Jinnab, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery. The Congress 
had expressed its readiness to accept Dominion vStatus. But this was a far cry from 
the Congress demand for complete independence for the whole of litdia. India had 
been caught in tho British trap. She said that she would have agreed to Pakistan 
if it could solve the present problem. But unfortunately, U did not put an end to 
communal strife in the country, but on the other hand divided the country into two. 
Bhe would ask the members to exercise their own judgment. 

Resolution Carried 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant wound up the debate and the A. I. G. C, carried 
the resolution of the Working Committee by 157 votes to 29. On the first count, 
the votes were 15J for and 29 against, but after a re-count, the President. Acharya 
Kripalani announced that the resolution had been carried by 157 votes to 29. 

Before the resolution was put to the vote, those amondments that had not been 
ruled out of order were either lost or withdrawn. Tbe House then adjourned for 
tea after which the resolution on Indian States was taken up. 

Resolution on Indian States 

The All-India Congress Committee next unanimously passed the reso¬ 
lution on the Indian States repudiating the right of any Indian State to declare* 
itself independent and to live in isolation from the rest of India. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking on the resolution, declared : “We will not 
recognise any independence for any State in India. Further, auy recognition of 
such independence by any f oreign Power, whichever it may be and wherever it 
may be, will be considered an unfriendly act.** 

Pandit Nehru said: “There is a great deal of talk about Independenee and Para- 
mountcy, etc. etc. Independence does not depend on a mere declaration by any¬ 
body, but on various factors—foreign relations, defence, etc. It depends fundamen¬ 
tally on the acknowledgment by other parties of that independence. 

*‘rhe Paramounicy of the British Crown arose in India in certain circum- 
19 
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bUdccs. I need not go into the history of it but it depeuds on ^ography, on 
history and all manner of factors like defence, security, c c. If that raramountcy 
of the British Crown is withdrawn, as they say it is going to be withdrawn, what 
follows ? 

“So far as we are concerned, we do not agree with the doctrine of Para- 
mountcy as it has been declared, more especially during the last dozen years, by 
the British Government. You will remember that business of a Crown Represen¬ 
tative came into existence only a dozen years ago. ParamoimIcy has been exer¬ 
cised ever since the British became a leading Power in India, first by the East 
India Company and then later by the Government of India that sueceeded it. No 
doubt the Crown was behind it. There was no division in the Government of 
India ns between that part which dealt with the Indian States and tlmt part 
which dealt with the rest. The whole of the Government of India dedt with the 
Indian States. This distinction came in only a dozen yeurs ago with the Act of 
1935. 

“When there was some talk of a Federation in India, the Butler Committee 
and others began to talk of Paramountcy vesting in the Crown, so that it is a 
new thing. We did not agree with that but 1 am not going into that question now. 

“Inherent Paramotjntcv” 

“In BO far as Paramuuntcy may vest in the British Crown, the British Crown 
ceases to exercise it. It lapses or if you like, it returns to the fctates. But there 
is a certain inherent Paramountcy in the Government of India which cannot lapse 
—an inherent Paramountcy in the Dominion State in India, which must remain 
be'ause of the very reasons of geography, history, defence, e/c. which gave rise to 
it when the British became the dominant Power in India. If anybody thinks that 
it lapses, then those very persons will give rise to it again. 

“It must exist or the only alternative to it is that the various States in India 
should, in groups, or otherwise, join the Federation or the Indian Union. Ihen, 
of course, there is no question of Paramountcy because presumably they join as 
autonomous and equal units in that Union and they sliare equally in the Union 
Legislature and the Union Executive. Presuming, of course, that those units are 

g roper and economic units, big enough units to be uni s of the Federation, they 
ave the same position in the Federation, as any other unit like a province. 
Probably, in the independent Indian Union, there will be no distinction between 
a Province as such and an Indian State as such. But all will be States of the 
Union or whatever name may be given to them, so that over all those who are 
equal members of the Union, no question of Paramountcy arises. 

“For those who do not join, the question of Paramountcy inevitably arises 
because they cannot live in a void. 

In the declaration of May 16, it was clearly laid down that the Indian Union 
would consist of the Provinces and the States. It was not 

envisaged that any State could be outside the Union, though 

it is true that a State was given a certain power, if you like a certain freedom, 
to decide how to come in. But it was not envisaged that it could keep out ulti¬ 
mately. In the memorandum of May 12, it was stated clearly that the States 
should either join the Indian Union—that was the primary thing-or, if they did 
not do BO, they must come to some other arrangement with the Union. There is 
no third way out of the situation, the third—meaning independence or special 
relations with a foreign power. 

If a State did not join the Union, its relationship with the Union—an d there 
would have to be some relationship—would be not one of equality but slightly 
lower. The relationship between the two would be that of a certain suzerain 
Power exercising a certain measure of Paramountcy and a certain other State 
having autonomy but within the limitations of Paramountcy and suzerainty. 

“We desire no suzerainty or Paramountcy,” said Pandit Nehru. “We want 
freedom for all the people of India. But it may be that for a particular period, 
the interim period before oihcr arrangements can bo made and before some of the 
States can come into the Union, we may carry on negotiations with them on a 
more or lees standstill basis, ail the existing arrangements continuing, because if 
the arrangements do not continue, then there will be chaos. Of course, they will 
not continue if the States themselves take up any aggressive attitude going beyond 
those arrangements.” 

No Foreign Contacts 

Tlie other BTrangemenls, Pandit Nehru went on, could not possibly admit of 
the right of a State to any foreign State or in regard to defence—the right of any 
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independent authority to do what it would. All that was not becauae we wiahed to 
interfere with the Statea—of course we wished well of the people of the States^for 
another and fundamental reason, that these matters affected the security of India. 
*'We cannot permit anything to happen in India in anv state which affects fun¬ 
damentally the security of India# either in relation to defence arrangements or in 
relation to contacts with foreign Powers. Therefore, I want this not only to bo 
realised by the States, but 1 want other countries and Powers to realise and appre¬ 
ciate the situation. 

*'1 do not and cannot speak with the authority of the Government at the 
present moment on this subiect. Though I happen to be a member of the Govern¬ 
ment, 1 cannot represent that Government on this subject at present. 1 am quite 
sure that I do represent the views of the A. I. 0. 0. in this matter and if I have 
anything to do with the Government that is likely to come into existence two 
months hence and which will, I have no doubt, have the power and authority to 
make this declaration, 1 should like to say, and 1 should like other countries to 
know, that we will not recognise any independence of any State in India. Further 
any recognition of any such independence by any foreign Power, whichever it may 
be and wherever it may be. will be considered an unfriendly act. 

Security Considerationb 

The considerations of security and others which the Indian Union must have 
in every State in India ‘'cannot be overridden by any unilateral declaration of a 
State and. therefore, any foreign Power which takes an action on the basis of that 
unilateral declaration will be ignoring our special interests and doing an unfriendly 
act to us. I am quite sure that any Government of Inuia that comes into exis¬ 
tence two months later will feel that way and will act that way. 

Earlier, Paiidit Nehru said that the Congress has made every effort in the 
last months to come to a friendly settlement with the Princes and establish cordial 
relations with them, A number of States bad joined the Constituent Assembly 
and he invited others to do so. The Congress had relations with the Rulers of the 
States and did not want to harm any of them. But it could not give up its fun¬ 
damental principle that it was for the people of the States to decide the fate of 
their States. 

''The principle of sovereignty of the people bad beeu recognised by the United 
Nations. Our own delegation to the United Nations stood by the principle of 
sovereignty of the people when the question of Italian colonies came up. Obviously 
we could not enunciate one principle for the people of Tripoli and accept another 
for the people of India or the States'* declared Pandit Nehru. 

Independence Claim Untenable 

Dr. Paitahhi Sitaramayya, addressing the Committee earlier, said there was no 
doubt that by the end of this month, a very large number of States would have 
to come into the Constituent Assembly. To those who bad already ce me in and to 
those who were thinking of coming in, the resolution which be had moved offered 
congratulations. 

There were other States like Indore who were wavering. There were yet 
others like Travancore and Hyderabad who bad declared they would be indepen¬ 
dent. Bhopal too was reported to be thinking of declaring independence. 

When the British Government left the British Provinces, obviously the Para- 
mountcy of the British Government over these States would lapse. But the British 
had not said that the States could become independent. The Butler Committee 
had, after prolonged deliberations, been unable to define Paramountcy and left 
it by saying that Paramountcy shall be paramount. The British Crown's 
Paramountcy had in the past protected the States from external aggression and 
from internal commotion. 

If the British people chose to leave the country, British Paramountcy might 
end, but Paramountcy would remain with the Central Government, by experience, 
history, fact and indeed by study of theory. 

There were two kinds of rights vesting in the State—the right of sovereignty 
and the right of independence. The right of indep^dtnee was the right to make 
war or peace. While sovereignty was divisible, independence wee indivisible, Sove¬ 
reignty was divisible between the Prince and bis people. It really vested In the 
people, but the ruler could be ths embodiment of sovereignty through the consent 
of the people. But independence was really and absolutely of the people. 

Tne claim of States like Travancore to be independent was therefore, abso¬ 
lutely untenable, unjustified and ill-conceived. Hyderabad too had stated that it was 
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''entitled to become iadependeDt", but Dr. Pattabhi hoped that Hyderabad would 
yet return to the right path. Travancore had gone ahead and declared it would be¬ 
come independent. The highly educated people of Travancore would, be wae aure, 
give an answer to the Dewan, *‘Such people cannot be expected to take this insult 
eomplacently aud they will give a suitable answer to their Dewan." 

Appealing to Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar to retrace bis steps, Dr. Pattabhi 
said the Central Government and the Constituent Assembly would always be 
willing to consider any proposal for a just sharing of the customs and other 
revenues not only with Travaucoret but other States as well. For this purpose, 
it was unnecessary to go through all the devious processes. Perversity often led 
people astray. 

Cannot Remain Outside Union 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. Shankerrao Deo said that all through its 6ght 
for Indian independence, the Indian National Oongress had made no distinction 
between British India and the Indian States. Freedom, which the Congress asked 
for, was for the entire united India. But now that independence was in sight, some 
Princes had declared their intention to assume sovereign status for themselves. This 
could never be accepted by the Congress. The Congress had no intention of interfer¬ 
ing with the internal economy or politics of any State. But it could not, at the 
same time, permit any State to remain out of the Union of India against the wishes 
of its people. 

The States’ Negotiating Committee had accepted the principle of giving at least 
50 per cent representation to the people in the Constituent Assembly. But now 
when such a vital decision was to be taken, the Princes had decided not to 
consult them at all. How did Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar know that the masses 
of Travancore were not in favour of joining the Indian Union ? The Congress 
was not going to recognise any step that did not have the support of the States’ 
people. 

Mr. Shankerrao Deo was confident that the residents of no Indian State at 
present wanted to remain out off from the rest of India and before any Prince 
decided to become independent, he must conduct a referendum in his State and gel 
popular support to his claim. 

The Rulers had no opinion but to become constitutional monarchs. Events 
had forced them into this position. They must appreciate the changed times and 
cireumstances or they would not have a place in a free India. 

Mr. Ajit Prashad Jain, Mr. Shiv Lakhpati Singh, Mr. Shushil Chander Deb, 
Mr, Mohan Singh Sawhni, Shrimati Ramdulari Sinha, Mr. Abdul Qbani and 
Mr. Shlbban Lai Saxena then moved amendments to the resolution. Mr. Ajit 
Jain's amendment was lost while other amendments were withdrawn, when the 
closure wae applied. 

Seth Oovind Das supported the resolution and said that be did not agree with 
the argument that as the logical result of accepting Pakistan they could not force 
the States to join the Indian Union. The Congress did not propose coercing the 

n le of the States into joining the Union. But it could not permit the Princes 
Bcide hi an autocratic manner to stay out of that Union. The right of self- 
determination was given to the people and certainly not to the Rulers. In the pre¬ 
sent age ef democracy mediaeval Princes had no right to decide things for tneir 
subjects without getting their approval. The States should not be allowed to turn 
into small units uncontrolled by the Union of India and thus become a menace to 
it, he concluded. 

Winding up the debate after Pandit Nehru’s speech, Dr. Bitaramayya chal¬ 
lenged the Princes or Dewans who were talking of independence to-day to hold a 
referendum of the people of their States on the question whether they wished to cut 
themselves off from the Union, "We shall abide by the result," he declared. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

After Aobarya Kripalani, the President, had addressed the meeting the 
House adjourned sine die. 

President’s Statements 

Aobarya Kripalani, tiib Congress President, Issued the Following 
Statements to the Press 

1. The Late Professor Abdul Bari 

1 am deeply shocked and grieved to hear of the tragic murder of Prof. Abdul 
Bari. His death has robbed India of one of its bravest and most selfless soldiers 
of freedom. He was utterly free from communal bias and knew himself only as 
sn Indian. 
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His was a dedicated life 6lled with a pasaion for the service of the Working 
classes. During my recent tour in Bihar I was much impressed by his single- 
minded devotion, his indifference to physical comfort and his capacity for organisa¬ 
tion and leadership. He was deservedly loved by the common people and was a 
hero of the working classes whose interests he cherishod dearly and served loyally. 
It pains me deeply to think that so valuable a life should have been wantonly and 
brutally destroyed. The manner of his death is a cause of shame and sorrow to 
his countrymen, though the manner of his life will be cherished as a source of 
unfailing inspiration. The nation will join me in offering our heart felt condolences 
to bis bereaved wife and children. 

New Delhi, 

March 30, 1947. 

2. National Week 

Year after year for the last many years we have observed 6lh April—13th 
April as the National Week. On 6th April, 1919 was inaugurated the nrst Civil 
Disobedience Movement. It launched the bark which is today nearing the harbour 
of independence surviving many storms on the deep seas. On April 13 of the same 
fateful year occurred the ghastly tragedy of the Jallianwalabag, where the blood of 
Hindus, Muslima and Bikbs flo^ved in a common sacriheiai stream. The two dates 
are thus enshrined in the nation's memory, the one as the symbol of its will to 
freedom, the other as the emblem of its unity sealed in blood. 

Today though the nation’s will to freedom is about to be fulfilled, the unity 
of India is faced with its severest challonge. Even the freedom which seems so 
near may prove to be illusory, if we are not wise, for the last stage of voyage 
requires the most careful piloting. This year's national week has there'ore a greater 
significance for us than it had ever before. We have to barnesB the passion and 
energy that we have roused in our people to the reconstruction of our national life. 

By our non-violent struggle aud sacrifices we have obliged the British Gov¬ 
ernment to agree to a peaceful transfer of power into Indian bands. We have 
DOW to prepare the nation to receive that power. We cannot do so better or more 
effectively than by devoting ourselves to the Constructive Programme which 
Gaiidhiji and the Congress have kept before us. If wo wish to achieve Bawraj or 
self-rule for the masses, if the power transferred is to be exercised by the people 
and not merely by a coterie or class, then the only way to ensure it is through 
the Constructive Programme. It is a comprehensive programme which touches 
every aspect of the life of our common people and strikes at the very root of the 
poverty and ignorance in which our niasses are steeped. The Conference of Presi¬ 
dents aud Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Coramittees which met recently 
at Allahabad adopted a scheme for the successful execution of this programme 
which has been approved by the Working Committee. Congressmen could not 
observe the National Week more fittingly than by inaugurating the scheme and 
mobilising the will and resources of the people to its whole-hearted implemention. 
Funds should be collected and workers enrolled to this end. The General Secre¬ 
taries have already issued specific instructions to the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees which I hope every Congressman will carry out. The public too, I hope, 
will co-operate. 

Owing to the unfortunate communal tension, public meetings and processions 
have been banned by the authorities in manv places. Where such bans exist, 
Congressmen and the public must respect them. Communal unity is an important 
1 tern in the Constructive Programme and nothing must be done which is likely to 
add to the prevailing passione, Moreover it is time that we realised that it is not 
by political demonstrations but by constructive work, discipline and sacrifice that 
we shall lay the foundation of a free and democratic India. 

New Delhi, 

April 1, 1947. 

3. Minorities in Pakistan 

Representatives of minoTitiea from East Bengal, West Punjab and Bind have 
approached me for advice as to what they should do when the territories they live 
in become part of an independent Btate of Pakistan. Most of them fear that their 
lives, honour and property which are unsafe now would become even more unsafe 
then. I do not share that fear. On the contrary I hope that once the State of 
Pakistan is established, its government or governments would have enough sense of 
reality not to discredit themselves by unfair treatment of the minoritiee. 

tip till now the Muslim League felt that it waa in its interest to create an 
atmoapnere of conflict and strife. Henceforth it would obvioualy be in its interest 
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to create order, for the spirit of lawIefiencBB rouB^d against the miDorities would 
sooner or later be turned ogaioBt its oirn governmentB. Moreover, ill-treatment of 
the minoritiee, either direct by government action or indirect by encouragement of 
mob paesion, is bound to bring the State of Pakistan into disrepute and ultima¬ 
tely into conflict with the Indian Union. 1 have no doubt that it would not bo 
in the interest of PakiBlan to invite needlesB conflict. 

I would therefore ask the minorities in the future Pakistan not to get unduly 
nervous or panicky and not to be in a burry to emigrate. They ehould stick to 
their homes, lands and professions to which they have as much right aa the mem¬ 
bers of the maiorily community. They should wait and watch and not lose faith 
in their own strength, in the potential eanity of the Pakistan Government and in 
the ultimate unity of India which can never be permanently destroyed. 

It is in the obvious interest of the majority to win the afifection and confi¬ 
dence of the minorities bb it ie in the interest of the minoritiee to give their co¬ 
operation to the majority, provided such co-operation ie invited on juet and hono¬ 
urable terms. Now that the Muslim League will assume the full responsibility of 
Government, I hope its leadership will with equal willingness accept the full obli¬ 
gations of such responsibility. ^ 

As regards the minorities in the Indian Union, Muslim or other, I oesure 
them that they have nothing to fear. They will be justly and fairly treated. The 
Congress is a national organisation and will not tolerate special privileges or dis¬ 
abilities on communal or religious ground. It stands for justice and equal opportu¬ 
nities for all the people, irrespective of religion, caste, class or sex. As long as 
Congress has any influence with the Government and people of the Indian Union, 
DO member of any minority community need fear discriminatory treatment. 

Announcement by Premier Attlee (20-2-1947) 

The following is the full text of Prime Minister Attlee's statement hi the House 
of Commons :— 

The following is the full text of Prime Minister Attlee's statement in the 

*Tt has long been the policy of successive British Governments to work 
towards the realization of Self-Government in India, In pursuance of this policy, 
an increasing measure of responsibility bos been devolved on Indians, and to-day 
the civil administration and the Indian armed forces rely, to a very large extent, 
on Indian civilians and officers. In the constitutional field, the acts of 1019 and 
l935 passed by the British Parliament, each represented a substantial transfer of 
political power. In 1940, the Coalition Government recognised the principle that 
Indians should themselves frame a new constitution for a fully autonomous India 
and, in the offer of 1942, they invited them to set up a Constituent Assembly, for 
this purpose as soon as the war was over. 

His Mejesty’s Government believe this policy to have been right and in accor¬ 
dance with sound democratic principles. Since they came into office, they have 
done their utmost to carry it forward to its fulfilment. The declaration of the 
Prime Minister of l5tb March last, which met with general approval in Parliament 
and the country, made it clear that it was for the Indian people themselves to 
chose their future status and Constitution and that, in the opinion of his Majesty’s 
Government, the time had come for responsibility for the Government of India to 
pass into Indian hands. 

The Cabinet Mission, which was sent to India last year spent over three months 
in consultation with Indian leaders in order to help them to agree upon a melhod 
for determining the future Constitution of India, so that the tiansfer of power 
might be smoothly and rapidly effected. It was only when it seemed clear that 
without some initiative from the Cabinet Mission, agreement was unlikely to be 
reached, that they put forward proposals themselves. 

These proposals, made public in May last, envisaged that the future Constitu¬ 
tion of India should be settled by a Censtitutent Assembly composed in the 
manner suggested therein, of representatives of all communities and interests in 
British India and of the Indian states. 

Binco the return of the Mission, an Interim Government has been set up at 
the Centre, composed of the political leaders of the major communities, exercising 
wide powers within the existing Constitution. In all the Provinces, Indian Gov¬ 
ernments, responsible to legislatures, are in office. 

It is with great regret that His Majesty's Government find that there are still 
difierenoes among Indian parties which are preventing the Constituent Assembly 
from funotionlBg as it waa intended that it should. It is of tbe essence of the 
plan tbit the Assembly should be fully representative. 
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His Majeet^'B Government deoice to hand over their reeponeibility t) autho¬ 
rities establiahed by a Oonstitation approved by all parties in India, in accordance 
with the Cabinet Mission’s plan. Bat, unfortunately, there is, at present, no clear 
prospect that such a Constitution and such authorities will emerge. The present 
state of uncertainty is fraught with danger and cannot be indefiiiitely prolonged. 
His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that it is their definite intention 
to take the necessary steps to effect the transference of power to responsible Indian 
bands by a date not later than June 1048. 

This great sub-continent, now containing over 400 million people, has for the 
I ast centu^, enjoyed peace and security as a part of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. Continued peace and security are more than ever necessary to-day if the 
full possibilities of economic development are to be realised and a higher standard 
of life attained by the Indian people. 

His Majesty's Government are onxious to hand over their responsibilifies to a 
Government which, resting on the sure foundation of the support of the people, is 
capable of maintaining peace nnd administering India with justice and efficiency, it is 
therefore, essential that all parties should sink their differences, in order that they 
may be ready to shoulder the great respoiisibllities which will come upon them 
next year. 

After months of hard work by the Cabinet Mission, a great measuro of agree¬ 
ment was obtained as to the method by which a Consliiution should be worked 
out. This was embodied in their statoments of May last. His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment there agreed to recommend to Parliament a Constitution worked out in accor¬ 
dance with the proposals made therein by a fully representative Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. But if it should appear that such a Constitution wiit not have been worked 
out by a fully representative Assembly, before the time mentioned in paragraph 7, 
His Majesty's Government will have to consider to whom the powers of the Central 
Government in British India should be handed over, on the due date, whether as a 
whole to some form of Central Government for British India or, in some areas, to 
the existing Provincial Governments, or in such other way as may seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian piople. 

Although the final transfer of authority may not take place until June 1948, 
preparatory measures must bo put in hand in advance. Jt is important that the 
efficiency of the civil administration should be maintained and that the defence of 
India should be fully provided for. But, inevitably, as the process of transfer pro¬ 
ceeds, it will become progressively more difficult to carry out, to the letter, all the 
provisions of the Qovernm nt of India Act of 1935. Legislation will be introduced 
in due course to give effect to the final transfer of power. 

In regard to the Indian States, as was explicitly stated by the Cabinet 
Mission. His Majesty's Government do not intend to hand over their powers and 
obligations under Paramountcy to any Government of British India. It is not 
intended to bring Paramountcy, as a system, to a conclusion earlier than the date of 
the final transfer of power, but it is contemplated that for the intervening period, 
the relations of the Crown with individual States may be adjusted by agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government will negotiate agreements in regard to matters 
arising out of the transfer of power with represeutalivcs of those to whom they 
propose to transfer power. 

His Majesty's Government believe that British commercial and industrial 
intereata in India can look forward to a fair field for their enterprise under the 
new conditions. The commercial connection between India and the United King¬ 
dom has been long and friendly and will continue to be to tbrir mutual advantage. 

His Majesty's Government cannot conclude this statement without expressing, 
on behalf of the people of this country, their goodwill and good wishes towards 
the people of India as they go forward to this final stage in their achievement of 
Self-Government. It will be the wish of everyone in these islands that, iiotwitb- 
Btanding constitutional changes, the association of the British and Indian peoples 
should not be brought to an end ; and they will wish to continue to do all that is 
in their power to further the well-being of India.” 

British Governmenl’a Statement of June 3 

The following is the text of the statement by His Majesty's Government 
1. On February 20th, 1947, His Majesty's Government anoounced their inten¬ 
tion of transferring power in British India to Indian bands by June 1948. His 
Majesty’s Government had hoped that it would be possible for the major parties to 
co-operate in the working out of the Cabinet Mission'a Plan of May 16tb, 1946, and 
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evolve for India a Cjuatitution acceptable to all concerned. This hope has not 
been fulhlied. 

2. The majority of the repreaentatives of the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Orissa and the 
North-West Frontier Provinces, and the representatives of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara 
and Coorg have already mide progress in the task of evolving a new Constitution. 
On the Ollier hand, the Muslim League Parly, including in it a majority of the 
representatives of Bengal, the Punjib and Sind as also the representative of British 
Baluchistan, has decided not to participate in the Constituent Assembly, 

3. It has always been the desire of His Majesty’s Government that power 
should be transferred in accordance witli the wishes of the Indian people them- 
flilves. This task would have b:en greatly facilitated if there had been agreement 
among the Indian political parties. In the absence of such agreement, the task of 
devising a method oy which the wishes of the Indian people can be ascertained 
has devolved upon His Majesty’s Government. After full consultation with poli¬ 
tical leaders in India, His alajisty'H Government have decided to adopt for this 
purpose ihe plan set out below. His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear 
that they have no intention of attempting to frame any ultimate Constitution for 
l:.(lia; this is a matter for the Indians themselves. Nor is there anything in 
this plan to preclude negotiations between communities for a united India. 

4. It is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to interrupt the work 
of the existint^ Constituent Assembly. Now that provision is made for certain 
provinces specified below, His Majesty’s Government trust that, as a consequence 
of this announcement, the Muslim League represontatives of those provinces, a 
mnjority of whose representatives are already participating in it, will now take 
their duo share in its Ubours. At the same time it is clear that any constitution 
framed by this Assembly cannot apply to those parts of the country which are 
unwilling to accept it. His Majesty’s Government are satisfied that the proce¬ 
dure outlined below embodies the best method of ascertaining the wishes of the 
people of Bucli areas on Ihe issue whether their Constitution is to bo framed 

(а) in the existing Constituent Assembly ; or 

(б) in a new and separate Constituent Assembly consisting of the represen¬ 
tatives of those areas which decide not to participate in the existing Constituent 
Assembly. 

When this has been dene, it will be possible to determine the authority or 
authorities to whom power should be transferred. 

5. The Provincial Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab (exclu¬ 
ding the European members) will, therefore, each be asked to meet in two parts, 
one repreaenting the Muslim majority districts and the other the rest of the 
province. For the purpose of determining the population of districts, the 1941 
census figures will be taken as authoritative. The Muslim majority districts in 
these two provinces are set out in the Appendix to this announcement. 

6. The members of the two parts of each Legislative Assembly sitting sepa¬ 
rately will be empowered to vote whether or not the province should be parti¬ 
tioned. H a simple majority of either part decides in favour of partition, division 
will take place and arrangements will be made accordingly. 

7. Before the question as to the partition is decided, it is desirable that the 
represdntatives of each part should know in advance which Constituent Assembly 
the Province as a whole would join in the event of the two parts subsequently 
deciding to remain united. Therefore, if any members of either Legislative 
Assembly so demands, there shall be held a meeting of all members of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly (other than Europeans) at which a decision will be taken on the 
issue as to which Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join if it 
were decided by the two parts to remain united. 

8. In the event of partition being decided upon, each part of the Legialative 
Assembly will, on behalf of the areas they represent, decide which of the alter¬ 
natives in paragraph four above to adopt. • 

9. For ihe immediate purpose of deciding on the^issue of partition, the mem¬ 
bers of the legislative asBcmblies of Bengal and the PunjAb will sit in two parts 
according to Muslim majority districts (as laid down in the appendix) and non- 
Muslim majority districts. This is only a preliminary step of a purely temporary 
nature as it is evident that for the purposes of final partition of these provinces 
a detailed investigation of boundary question will be needed ; and as soon as a de- 
oisioQ involving partition has been taken for either province a boundary commis- 
■lon will be sat up by the Goveinor General, the membership and terms of refe- 
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rence of which will be eettled in consultalion with those concerned. It will be 
instructed to demarcate the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis 
of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and iion-Muslims. It 
will also be instructed to take into account other factors. Similar instructions will 
be given to the Bengal Boundary Commission. Until the report of a boundary 
commission has been put into effect, the provisional boundaries indicated in the 
appendix will be used. 

10. The Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding the European members) will 
at a special meeting also take its own decision on the alternatives in paragraph 4 
above. 

11. The position of the North-West Frontier Province is exceptional. Two 
of the three representatives of this province are already participating in the existing 
Constituent Assembly. But it is clear, in view of its geographical situation and 
other considerations, that if the whole or any part of the Punjab decides not to 
join the existing Constituent Assembly, it will be necessary to give the North-West 
Frontier Province an opportunity to reconsider its position. Accordingly, in such 
an event, a referendum will be made to the electors of the present Legislative 
Assembly in the North-West Frontier Province to choose which of the alternatives 
mentioned in paragraph 4 above they wish to adopt. The referendum will be held 
under the aegis of the Governor-General and in consultation with the provincial 

Government. 

12. British Baluchistan has elected a member, but he has not taken his seat 
in the existing Constituent Assembly. In view of its geographical situation, this 
province will also be given an opportunity to reconsider its position and to choose 
which of the alternatives in paragraph 4 above to adopt. His Excellency the 
Governor-General is examining how this can most appropriately be done. 

IH. Though Assam is predominantly a non-Muslim province, the district of 
Sylhet vphirii is contiguous to Bjiigal is predominantly Muslim. There has been a 
demand that, in the event of the partition of Bengal, bylhet should be amalgamated 
with the M isllm part of Bengal. Accordingly, if it ia decided that Bengal should 
be partition* d, a referendum will be held in Sylhet District under the aegis of the 
Governor-General and in consultation with the Assam provincial Government to 
decide whether the district of Sylhet should continue to form part of Assam Pro¬ 
vince or should be amalgamated with the new province of Eastern Bengal, if that 
province agrees. If the referendum results in favour of amalgamation with Eastern 
Bengal, a boundary commission with terms of reference similar to those for the 
Punjab B»id Bengal will be set up to demarcate the Muslim majority areas of Sylhet 
District and contiguous Muslim majority areas of adjoining districts, which will then 
be transferred to Eastern Bengal. The rest of the Assam Province will in any 
case continue to participate iu the proceedirjgs of the existing Constituent 
Assembly. 

14. If it is decided that Bengal and the Punjab should be partitioned, it will 
be necessary to hold fresh elections to choose their representatives on the scale of 
oi»e for every million of population acco ding to the principle contained in the 
Cabinet MiBsion’s Plan of May 16 ,l946. f^imilar elections will also have to be held 
for Sylhet in the event of it being decided that this district should form part of 
East Bengal The number of representatives to which each area would be entitled 


is as follows :— 

Provincen 

General 

Muslims 

Sikhs 

Total 

Sylhet District . . 

1 

2 

nil 

3 

West Bengal . . 

15 

4 

nil 

19 

East Bengal . . 

12 

29 

nil 

41 

West Punjab . . 

3 

12 

2 

17 

East Punjab . . 

6 

4 

2 

12 


15. In accordance with the mandates given to them, the representatives of the 
various areas will either join the existing Constituent Assembly or form the new 
Constituent Assembly. 

16. Negotiations will have to bo initiated as soon as possible on the adminis¬ 
trative consequences of any parliiion that may have been decided upon :— 

fa) Between the representatives and the respective successor authorities about 
all suDiflcts now dealt with by the Central Government including defence, finance 
■nd communications. 

19 
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(d) Between different BuccesBor autboritiee and HIb Majeet^'B Government for 
treaties in regard to matters arising out of the transfer of power. 

In the case of provinces that mav be partitioned, as to the administration 
of all provincial Bubjecta, hucU bb the division of sBBets and liabilitieu, the police 
and other Bcrvices, the high courts, provincial institutiO'^a, etc. 

17. Agreementfl vpith tribes of the North-West Frontier of India will have to 
be negotiated by the appropriate aucceasor authority. 

18. Hift Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that the decieions 
announced above relate only to Briiiah India and that their policy towards Indian 
States contained in the Cabinet Miasion^i memorandum of 12th May, 1946, remains 
unchanged. 

19. In order that the succcesor authoritieB may have time to prepare them* 
Belves to take over power, it is important that all the above processes should be 
completed as quickly as possible. To avoid delay, the diflTerent provinces or porta of 
provinces will proceed independently as far as practicable within the conditionB ot 
this plan. The existing Constituent ABsembiy and the new Couetiluent Assembly 
(if formed) will proceed to frame constitutione for their respective territories; they 
will, of course, be free to frame their own rules. 

20. The major political parties have repeatedly emphasised their desire that 
there should be the earliest poasible transfer of power in India. With this desire 
His Majesty’s Government a:e in full sympathy and they are willing to anticipate 
the date of June, 194S, for the handing over f power by the setting up of an In¬ 
dependent Indian Government or GovernmentB at an even earlier date. Accordingly, 
aa the most expeditious, and indeed the only practicable way of meeting this desire, 
hia Majesty’s Government propose to introduce legislation during the current 
BGBsion for the transfer of power this year on a Dominion Status basis to one or 
two successor authorities according to the decisions taken as a result of iliiB announ¬ 
cement. This will be without prejudice to the right of the Indian Conatiturot 
AssemblioB to decide in due course whether or not the part of India in respect 
of which they have authority will remain within the British Commonwealth. 

His Excellency the Governor-Geueral will from time to time make such fur¬ 
ther announcements aa may be necesBary in regard to procedure or any other 
matters for carrying out the above arrangements. 

The Muslim majority districts of Punjab and Bengal according to 1941 (census) 


1. The Punjab 

Lahore Divtsto?!—Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, Lahore, Bheikhupura, Sialkot. 
Rawalpindi Dimston—Attock, Gujrat, Jbelum, Mianwali Rawalpindi, Shahpur. ' 
Multan Division^Der^ Ghnzi Khan, Jbang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, Multan, 
Muzaffargarb. 

2. Bengal 

Chittagong Division-Qhxiitkgon^^ Noakbnli, Tipperah. 

Dacca Divtflion—Bakerganj, Dacca, Faridpur, Mymensiugb, 

Presidency Division—JeBBOxe, Murshidabad, Nadia. 

Rajshahi Division—PogX9if Dinajpur, Malda, Pabna, Rajsbabi. Rangpur. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee—Karachi—Slst January to Ist February 1947 

League withdraws acceptance of Cabinet Plan 

The deoision of the All-India Congress Committee (see p. 114) to accept the British 
Oovernmeiit's inttrpre.talion of the Grouping clauties did nut make the path smooth 
for tho Constituent Asseiiibly, though that was the one object that actuated the 
Congress Executive in making a recommendation to which it must have known there 
would be considerable opposition, 't he newspapers that reflected the views of the 
Muslim League however with characteristic immoderation denounced the Congress 
resolution. 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League at its meeting held at 
Karachi on the 3lst January l947, in a three-thousand word reBoluliou on the 
constitutional question lield that the Congress ‘'as a major.contracting party has not 
accepted the Statement of 16th May 1946. as clarified by the Statement of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government of 6th December, 1946, and feels that no useful purpose will be 
served by Huromoidng a meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League to 
reconsider its deeiKion whereby it had withdrawn the acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan of 16th May, 1946.** 

The Working CommiUee characterises the A. 1. C. C. resolution as *‘no more ihau 
a dishonest trick and jugglery of words by wbicii the Congress has again attempted 
to deceive the British Government, the Mut^lim League and public opinion." 

It maintains that, the Constituent Ai-seinbly, in which only the Congret^s Party 
is representid. has taken decihione on principles and procedure exceeding Urn liniilalious 
imposed by the statement of May l9 on the Aseombly’s functions and powers at tho 
prtliminary stage which impinge upon the powers and functions of the seciious. By 
these acts the Congress has already converted that ‘‘truncated Assembly into a rump 
and something totally different from what the Cabinet Mission bad provided for." 

The Working Committee calls upon His Majesty’s Government to declare that the 
constitutional plan formulated by the Cabinet Mission has failed because the Congress 
have not acce pted tl<e fStatoniGnt of May 16, nOr have the Sikhs nor the Scheduled 
Castes. The VVurking Coinmittte is of the opinion that the eltciioris to und the 
Buramordng of the Constituent Atsembly were <ib initio void, invalid and illegal und 
the contiuuulion of the Constituent Assembly und its proceedings and decisious are 
ultra invalid and illegal and it should be forttiwilb dissolved. 

Text of Resolution 

'I'he following is the text of the resolution :— 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League have given careful 
consideration to the'Stateinent issued by His Maj< sty’s Government on December 6, 1940, 
the resolution passed there after by the Congress Working Committee on December, 
22, 1946, and by theA.-l. C. C. on Jannary 6, 1947, the speeches delivered by 
responsible leaders of the Congress at the A.-1‘C. C. session referred to above, and the 
proceedings of the Constituent Aseembly during its two sessions so far held; and record 
their views as follows : 

By their Statement of December 6, His Majesty’s Government admitted that the 
interpretation which the Muslim League had always put on Paragraphs 19 (5) and 

19 (8) of the Cabinet Mission's Statement of May l6 was the correct one and 
accorded with the intention of the Cabinet Missinn and His Majesty’s government. 
By that Statement it was also proved that the Congress, on the other hand, had ‘put 
forward a different view" and therefore bad not accepted what bis Majesty *a Government 
themselves described aa “this fundamental point" namely, that decision in the 
sections, incliiding questions relating to the settling of the constitutions of the provinces 
included in each group, “should in the absence of agreement to tlie contrary, be taken 
by a simple majority vote of the representatives in the Sections.’’ Hie Majesty’s 
Government, furthermore, addod that “this Statement aslso interpreted-must therefore 
be considered an essential part of the scheme of May 16 for enabling the Indian people 
to foimulate a constitution which His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to 
submit to Parliament, Accordingly, in their Statement of December 6, they urged 
the Congress to accept “this re-affirmation of the intention of the Cabinet Misison or 
in the aUernative to refer the point to the Federal Court at a very early date. 
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CONQRESS AND H. M. G’.S. STATEMENT OF DEC. 0. 

In tbeir Statement of December 6, Hia MHjeBty’B Government aUo affirmed 
that the Congrees had agreed that other queations of interpretation of the Statement of 
May 16 which might arise might be referred by either aide to the Federal 
Oourt whose decisions should be accepted, and on the assumplion that the Congress 
had agreed to this procedure, His Majesty’s Government asked the Muslim League also 
to agree to it in order to ensure that the procedure both in the Union Constituent 
Assembly and in the Sections may accorcl with the Cabinet Mission's Plan. 

Thirdly, Hia Majesty’s Government, in the last paragraph of their Statement of 
December 6, reiterated the fact that “there has never been any prospect of success for 
the Constituent Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed procedure” and they 
repeated the assurance : “Should the Constituent Assembly in which a large section of 
the Indian population had not been represented, His Majesty’s Government would not, 
of course, contemplate—as the Congress have stated they would not contemplate— 
forcing such a constitution upon any unwilling parts of the country.” The meaning 
and the application of this assurance were further clarified by Sir Stafford Cripps in his 
speech in the House of Commons on December l2, 1946, when he said, “But the 
Government also had to envisage the possibility in the clause in the final paragraph 
of the Statement.” This was perhaps a statement of the obvious—that if the Muslim 
League could not be persuaded to come into the Constituent Assembly, then parts 
of the country where they were in a majority could not be held to be bound by the 
results. 

The situation created by the issue of ibis Statement by His Majesty’s 
Government was that the onus of taking the next stop fell on the Congress and they 
were called upon : 

1. To accept honestly and unequivocally the’eorrect interpretation of Paragraphs 
19 (5) and 19 (8) of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of May 16, which interpretation 
had been already accepted by the Muslim League, or to refer the point to the Federal 
Court ; 

2* To re-affirm that they accepted the procedure for the settling of other questions 
of interpretation that might arise, so that the decision should accord with the basic 
and fundamental principles of the Scheme of May 16. 1946, namely, that either side 
could refer such queBtions to the Federal Court whose decisions would be bindiug on 
all concerned; and 

3. To postpone the session of the Constituent Assembly which bad been called 
(or the 9th Decmber, 1946 pending settlement of the dispute over fundamental points 
of principle and procedure which had been brought to tbe fore by the Statement 
of December 6 and the correct interpretation of which the Congress had not accepted, 
as was made clear in that statement, there being no prospect of succesB for the 
Constituent Assembly without such agreement particularly on tbe part of the 
OoDgress. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League regret to note that the 
Congress have reacted to the situation created by tbe Statement of December 6 in a 
manner which shows that they are determined to adhere to their own views and 
interpretations of fundamental provisions in the Cabinet Mission's Statement of 
May 16, which militate against clearly expressed intentions and interpretations of 
the authors of that Statement as well as of His Majesty’s Government as a whole 
and which destroy the very basis on which the constitutional plan set forth in that 
Statement bad been drawn up. 

By their resolutiou on December 22, the Congress Working Committee rejected 
the Bu^estion that the point in dispute should be referred to ihe Federal Court 
if the Congresfl did not accept “this re-affirmation of the intention of the Cabinet 
Mission", and that Committee decided to convene a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee for the purpose of giving a decision on the issues by the 
Statement of December 6. The Working Committee of the Congress, however, in 
their rtsolution indulged in an attack on the British Government for their re¬ 
newed interpretation and clarification, which had called the Congress bluff, and on 
the Muslim League for no other fault except that its stand had been at last 
vindicated. 

A. I. C. 0. Resolution Criticised 

The A.-I.O.C.i by its resolution passed on January 6, purported to agree 
to advise action in accordance with the interpretation of the Government in 
regard to the procedure to be followed in the Sections”, about which there never 
waB any doubt in the minds of any sane and honest person, but it immediately 
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added the following qualifying clauses : ‘Tt must be clearly understood, however, 
that this must not involve any compulsion on a Province and that the rights of 
Sikhs in the Punjab should not be jeopardised. In the event of any attempt at such 
compulsion, a Province or a part of a Province has the right to take such action 
as may be deemed necessary in order to give effect to the wishes of the people 
concerned. The future course of action will depmd upon the developments that 
take place and the A.I.C.C., therefore, directs the Working Committee to advise 
upon it, whenever circumstances so require, keeping in view the basic principle of 
provincial autonomy.” 

These qualifying clauses in the considered opinion of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League confer the right of veto within the Section on 
a “Province”, and what is more abused, on “a pstit of a Province”, as well as on 
the Sikhs in the Punjab, and therefore, they comph t ly nullify the advice or the 
BO-calhd “acceptance” by the I'ocgress of the December 6 Statement, and this 
A.-l.C.C. resolution is no more than a dishonest trick and jugglery of words by 
which the Congress has again attempted to deceive the British Government, the 
Muslim League and public opiniou in gciural. 

The question at issue was a very simple one. What was required was a 
straight and houest. answer and not. those evasions, equivocations and CHmouflage 
from one of the two major contracting parties to the questions whether the 
Congress honestly and sincerely agreed to the proposals of May 16, as clarified by 
His Majesty’s fiovornineiit on l ecember G, 1946, and whether they were prepared 
to honourably abide by them and curry out the letter and spirit of the proposals 
which were put before ihe two major parlies by the British Government, who 
were merely acting as mediators, as nnfortunately the two major parties had 
failed to come to any agreement at ,^imla and ihe Conference at Simla had 
broken down. 

Question of Reference to Federal Court 

Of the second point in H. M. G.’s Statement of December 0 namely, the proce¬ 
dure whereby cither side could refer other question of interpretation to the 
Federal Court, the resolution of the A. 1, 0. C. makes no mention, but the mover 
of the resolutiou, Pandit Jawharlal Ndiru, on being questioned on the second day 
of ihe A.-I.C.C.’s deliberations as to whether the Congress had agreed to this 
procedure, categorically answered in the negative and declared: ‘‘Apart from this, 
in view of the recent development and the Statement of December 6, which 
produces a new situation. 1 iam not prepared to admit for an instant that 
we have agreed to any future procedure about refennees. Whatever ihe future 
brings we shall have tu consider it. I should like to make it perfectly clear that 
we are giving no assurance about any references in regard to any other matters 
to the Federal Court. We are not going to commit ourselves at the present 
moment to any reference to the Federal Court or to any other authority. We 
shall decide—or the Constituent Assembly shall decide—as we think best in the 
circurnsiances.” 

With regard to the third point, namely that “if a consiituiion comes to be 
framed by a Constituent Assembly in which a large section of the Indian population 
had not been represented”, such ccnstituiion would not be forced upon any ‘‘un¬ 
willing parts of the country”, the A.-I. C. C. resolutiou in Paragraph 3, completely 
distorts the meaning and application of this principle and makes this an excuse 
to instigate a section of the population of Assam, the North-West Frontier 
Province, the bikhs and even Baluchistan, to .revolt against the decision that 
might be taken by the relevant Sections sitting as a whole and by simple majority 
vote. In the opinion of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
the subsequent decision of^the Assam Provincial Congress not to abide by the proce¬ 
dure laid down for Sections and its reiteration that “the constitution for Aesam 
shall be fiamed by her own rtqjresentativcB only” is a direct result of ihis insti¬ 
gation and is step taken by Assam Congressmen in collusion with the All-India 
leaders of the Congress. 

Proceedings of Constituent Assembly Objected to 

The Constituent Assembly met on December 9 and subsequent dates and 
thereafter on January 20 and subsequint datis and has already taxen decisions of 
vital character so far as it is known to the public, and as some of the sittings 
were held in camera it is very difficult to get correct information as to what 
other resolutions it had passed or what decisions it has already taken. It has 
passed a resolution known as the Independent Bovereign Republic Resolution 
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laying down the objcctivoe. It is not only a proclamation of India as an Inde¬ 
pendent Sovereign Kepublic but it laye down fundamentals of the constitution as 
was admitted by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the mover of the resolution, it is a 
very vital resolution. It lays down the essentials of the next constitution: several 
things which arc mentioned there are fundamentals of the constitution. It speaks 
of a Kepublic of ‘ Union”, functions and power vested in the ’’Union” or as are 
inherent or implied in the Union and resulting therefrom, and talks of present 
boundaries, Mates and present authorities, the residuary powers, powers being 
derived from ihc people, minority rights and fundamtntal rights. 'J hese are 
undoubtedly fundamentalH of the constitution as ihey are beyond the limit of the 
powers Hud the terms of the Cabinet Mission’s fccheme of May ]C, and the 
resohnioQ is therefore illegal, ultra vires and not competent to the Constituent 
Assembly to adopt. 

Next it has appointed several eomniittees and has proceeded to elect the Advi¬ 
sory Committee, referred to in Paiagiaph 2u of the Statement of the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy on the rights of citizens, minorities, tribal and excluded 
areas. Further, it lias appointed a Steering Commiitec and various other commi¬ 
ttees find as Sl me of the decisions have been taken in camera it is very difficult 
to say what resolutions it has passed or decisions it has taken. It has also passed 
the “Rule of Procedun^” and assumed control of t^ections liy means of theso 
rules for which there is no warrant or justification partieulaily Rule 63, which 
runs as follows : 

“63 (l) The Assembly shall before finally setting the Union constitution, 
give an oiiportuuily to the several J^roviuces and ^taUs through their legislatures 
to formulate, within such time a.? it may fix, their views U] on ihe resolutions of 
the Aesembly outlining the main features of the cout-titiilions oi if ihc Assembly 
BO deeidcB, upon the preliminary draft ot the consiitutiou. (2) Before the consti¬ 
tution of any Province is finally settled or the dicision to set u\) to a Group 
consiitutiou for the Iscetion in which the province is included is finally taken, an 

opportunity shall be given lo the Province concerned tlirough its legislature to 

formulate within such time as may he fixed for the purpose, its views (A) upon 
the resolution outliuiug the main features of the comti>uiion or if the majority 
of the representa ives of the Province in ihc Assembly so disirc, upon the preli¬ 
minary draft of such constitution, and (B) upon the preliminary decision ol the 
Section concerned as to whetlier a Group constitution shall be, sot up for the 
Provinces included in the Wiction and, if so, with what Provincial subject the Gronp 
should deal.” 

And lastly, it has appointed a Committee to define the scope of the Union 
subjects whereas the posiiion was made quite clear immediately after the State¬ 
ment of May 16 was issued by the Hecreiaiy of lr:^tatc for Iiuiia in liis broadcast 

and by Stafford Cripps at bis Pnss (Conference where he read oul an expla¬ 
natory statement. Both ot them stated in the clearest nossible turns lO the time 
and manner in which the Group constitutions were lo be framed by the fc^ettions 
concerned before the Union constitution was taken up, The Mcreiary of State 
Bwid : “After a preliminary meeting in common, these represen in lives of the Pro¬ 
vinces will divide themselves up into three Secdons. These Sections will decide 
upon Provincial and Gioup matters. Subsequently they will re-unite to decide upon the 
constitution of the Union”. Sir Stafford Cripps at his Press Conference said: 
“So the three Sections will formulate the Provincial and (iroup constitutions and 
when tLat is done they work together with the States’ representatives to make the 
Union constitution. That is the fiD»il phase,” And the Union is strictly confin¬ 
ed to three subjects. 

It is clear from the above that the Constituent Assembly in which only 
the Congress Party is represented, has taken decisions on principles and procedure 
some of which exceed the limiiations imposed by the Statement of May 16 on the 
Constituent Assembly’s functions and powers at the preliminary stage and which 
further impinge upon the powers and functions of the Sections. By taking these 
decisions in the Constituent Assembly and by appointing a packed committee 
consisting of individuals chosen by the Congress, the Congress has already converted 
that truncated Assembly into a rump and something totally different from what 
the Cabinet Mission’s Statement had provided for. 

H. M. G, Asked to Abandon Plan 

In view of these facts and circumstances the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League are definitely ol the opinion that the Cougress by reject¬ 
ing this final appeal of His Majesty's Government to accept the correct interpre- 
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tation of fuadamental procedure of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of May 16, 
and by having already by the .rcsolutionH and de isions taken in two sessions, 
converted the Constituent Assembly into a body of its own conception, ha^ destroy¬ 
ed all fundamentals of the Statement of May l6 and every possibility of Ci^mpromise 
on the basis of the Cabinet Mission’s f^nnstitutional plan. Ihe Working Committee 
accordingly call upon His Majesty’s Goveronient tj declare that the consdtutional 
plan formulated by the Cabinet Mission as announced on May i6, has failed because 
the Congress after all these months of efforts, have not accepted the h>tatement of 
May 16,1946 nor have the Sikhs nor the Scheduled Cas es. 

The proposals of May 16 could only be given eflfect to and carried out if the 
two major parties agreed to accept them. The Congress had not and have not 
accepted and do not accept them although the Muslim League had accepted by 
their resolution tlie Statement of May 16 1946 as f.ir back as June 6, 1946 But in 
view of the fact that the Congress refused to acce])t the proposals in toto nnd 
unequivocally, the Muslim League had to withdraw its acceptance on July 29, 1946. 

Constituent Assembly should be Dissolved 

The Working Co/nmittee of the All-India Minlim League are, therefore, 
emphatically of the opinion that the electiuns to ai d theieafter the snrnmoning of 
the Constituent Assembly, in spite of strm g protests and most emphatic objections 
on the part of the Muslim League, waa ab initio v^oid, invalid and ille^ al as not 
only the major parties had not accepted the vSiatement but even the hfikhs and the 
Scheduled Castes had also not done so and that the oontijuation of the Conslituent 
Assembly and its proceedings and decisions are itU 'a vires^ invalid and illegal and 
it should be forthwith dis^^olvod. 

In view of tliesc facts and circumstances the Work ng Committee are clearly 
of opiuion that as the Congress, aa a major contra Liiig ) arty, has not accepted the 
Htatement of May 16, aa clarified by li.M t h’s Statement of December 6, no useful 
purpose will be served by summoniug a m eting c the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League to recon&ider its decision of July :^9, U16, whereby it had with 
drawn the acceptance of the Cabinet Missiou’s Plai of M) y 16, 1946 

Resolutions—Karachi—Ist F -bruary 1947 

Civil Resistance in the Punjab 

The Working (Committee adjourned since dio to-d »y after fou" days’ sitting. 
The Committee adopted a lengthy resolution on tb^ iunj^b situation, one on Bihar 
and another on Hazara. The following is the te:^t of ti e Committee’s resolution 
on the Punjab sitiiatiou 

The Working Committee of the All-Tudia Miielim League have noud with 
grave concern the serious situation developing in be P njab where thousands of 
Muslims, men and women, are courting arrest ever ^ day < II over the province as a 
protest against the suppreesion of their political right ; and civil liberties and 
against continued provocations ofifered to them by tue prcvincial Mini^itry. 

One of these provocations which deep'y stiirec ihe t ’elings of Muslims in the 
Punjab and outside, was the order promulgated ly the Punjab Government on 
January 24 and since withdrawn, declaiing the Musi m Nationil Guards an 
unlawful association. The Committee strongly concemn nis order which r mounted 
to a bigp;eBt and most high-handed attempt to suppress tl e activities of the Muslim 
League in the Punjab. The National Guards is a lody o' volunteers orgunised by 
the Muslim League to assist in peaceful and legiti nate | olilical and socisl work. 
The National Guard functions under the Muslim Lesgiu’s discipline and control 
and forms part of the Muslim League organisation. 

The Working Committee congratulates the Pu ijab IV^uslim League organisation 
on having successfully resisted this insulting order and se ured its withdrawal, The 
Committee however oanuot overlook the fact that the mero withdrawal of this order 
makes no improvement in the general conditions prevailing in the Punjab and 
iovolving on the one hand persistent and widcsprer.d pernecution of Muslims for 
political reasons by the Ministry and on the other hand, almost total denial to 
them of those constitutional methods of self-ezpreBsion and criticism of the 
Government by the opposilion which are the essential bastB of democracy. 

The present Ministry, which is a fundamentally unrepresentative and unpopular 
one and which is a creation of combination of groups hostitle to the Muslim 
League which is the largest party, and the Muslims in the Punjab generally, 
in its fear of free public opinion and democratic principles and 
in order to maintain itself in office in defiance of the wishes and rights of the 
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politically awakened majority in the Pifnjab has been resorting with growing 
recklessness to the Fascist methods of gagging public opinion, suppressing normal 
civil and constitutional liberties of the people and persecuting its political 
opponents. 

For a long time now the provincial legislature has practically ceased to 
function except for the purpose of hurried voting on the budget once in a year, 
the opposition being given absolutely no opportunity of bringing forward non- 
official proposals in the House. A ban on public meetings under section 144 of 
the Or. P. C. practically throughout the province has long been a normal feature 
of the administration. A so-called Public Safety Ordinance, which reduces civil 
liberties and the liberty of the Press to a farce, has been promulgated on a false 
pretext. 

The fact that the powers vestr^d in the Government and its officials, under 
this ordinance, are actually being used to put down an agitation for the restoration 
of civil libertiea in the province has thoroughly exposed the falsehood of the 
pretext for promulgating it. It is signih(‘.ant that the Muslims are the principal 
sufferers from all these bans and restrictions on fundamental civil rights and 
normal political activity, because tue other communities can influence the adminis¬ 
tration through their chosen repreeeutatives in the Ministry. 

At the same time the Ministry has been carrying on a widespread campaign 
of persecution, coercion and intimidation against workers and supporters of the 
Muslim League with the object of dir^ruptiug and breaking up tbe political 
solidarity of Muslims. Its war rm the united political front of Muslims has 
imposed untold suffering on numeious M.islims particularly in the rural areas of 
tbe province. Thousands have been and are being even refused any ration of 
controlled commodities, like sugsr and kerosene oil and otherwise persecuted 
because they are members or supporters of the Muslim League. Muslim public 
servants from gazetted officers down to clerks and petty village officials, who refuae 
to act as the tools of the Miinsters in tb ;ir political war upon tho Muslim League 
are being harassed, humiliated and removed from poaitione of responsibility. 

Keeping in view the situation thus v^reated in the Punjab, the Oommittee have 
ng doubt that the responsibility for the present serious d'(lvelopments in the Punjab 
rests solely on those who have practically blocked every channel of constitutional 
political activity for Muslims and made it impossible for them to exercise their 
ordinary civil rights or to hold and oxpri]Aa freely their political opinions, thereby 
reducing democracy in the Punjab to mockery. 

The Working CommiUee express their whole-hearted sympathy for Muslims 
of the Punjab in their sufferings and trials. It is the Committee's considered 
opinion and earnest advice to Masllms that they should maintain a perfectly non¬ 
violent, disciplined, Arm and dignified attitude in their protest against repression 
and coercion and the suppression of democratic freedom in their province. 

The Working Committee wish to make it absolutely clear that tbe objectives 
of the Punjab Muslim League’s prosont movement are confin^id to securing the 
restoration of normal civil liberties in that province and involve no inter- 
communal issue at all. The Committee warns Muslims as well as non-Muslims to 
be on their guard agaiost attempts ^bioh may be made out of mischievous motives 
or because of misapprehensions, to give the present situation in tbe Punjab a 
colour of inter-communal strife or to import irrelevant communal controversies 
into it and feel confldent that no community will lend itself to be dragged into 
this conflict by the machinations of those who want to discredit the Muslim 
League. 

The Working Committee most earnestly urge and call upon the Punjab 
Government to forthwith withdraw all restrictive measures on political activities 
and not to misuse the special powers conferred by the Punjab Public Safety 
Ordinance 1946 and release all those who have been imprisoned, arrested, or 
detained in this connection. 

Congress Ministries A Muslims 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League have noted with 
dismay and indignation that the Governments and officials in Congress-governed 
Provinces have not only failed to protect the life and property of Musalmans in 
these provinces as evidenced by the continued daily stabbings of the Mussulmans 
in the city of Bombay and Ahmedabad for over nve months and the massacre 
of the Musaalmans at Garhmukteshwaar and in Kolaba district of Bombay 
Provinoe and oppression and harassment of Musalmans at other places in 
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U. P., 0. P. and Madras, but have also been undermining their economic interests in 
the distribution of daily necessities of life, which have come under the direct 
control of the Provincial Governments. 

Musalmnns are deliberately insulted and oppressed in the Provinces and 
treated as suspects. There is wanton interference in their religious observances 
on one pretext or anothpr. A systematic attempt is being made to crush the 
spirit of Mussalmans by Bubjecting them to innumerable hardships and sufferings, 

The Working Committee call upon the Governments concerned to taka 
immediate steps to put an end to lawlessness and organised attacks on the 
Mussalmans and devise means of providing effective protection to their person and 
property and safeguarding their legitimate religions, political, economic and social 
interests. The Working Committee further urge the Governors of the said 
Provinces to safeguard the interests of the Muslim minorities, which is incumbent 
upon them by virtue of the powers vested in them for discharging their special 
responsibilites under the Government of India Act, 19d5, under which the Congress 
Governments have come into power. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League express their deep 
sense of pride on the courage, fortitude and endurance shown by the Mussalmans 
in the Provinces in which they are in a minority in not only patiently and 
cheerfully suffering loss of life aud property but the injustice and harassment by 
the majority in many other ways affecting their interes s. The Working Commi¬ 
ttee are cmfident that the Mussalmans in the Provinces will continue to stand 
firm and united in resisting oppression and injustice at the h inds of the tyrmnical 
majority for the freedom of Muslim India. The Working Committee further 
deplore the loss of life, injuries caused to persons, and destruction of property and 
deeply sympathise with the sufferers. The Muslim League will do all in their 
power to help them in every way possible. 

Eviction Policy In Assam 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League strongly condemn 
the barbarous atrocities committed by the Congress Government in Assam, on 
thousands of immigrants from the so-called professional grazing reserves and 
Government waste land, by demolishing their houses aud driving them to wilder- 
ncBB, rendering them homeless and destitute. 

The Working Committee further record their emphatic condemnation of the 
inhuman practice rcsoi ted to by the Government of Asmara of selling by auction 
the paddy and food crops of the imra’grant cultivators, thereby depriving them 
of the fruits of months of labour of their solo means of subsistence, and exposing 
to starvation the families and children of the cultivators. 

The Working Committee urge upon the Government of Assam to put an 
immediate stop to these inhuman evictions and auction sides and allow settle¬ 
ment of Government waste land and excess land in the professional grazing 
reserves to those cultivators who have spent time and labour in reclaiming their 
waste lands, built their homesteads and sown crops there. It is a matter of great 
surprise to the Working Committee that the Assam Governm nt persists in its 
policy of oppression of the immigrant cultivators at a time when th^rc is such 
acute food shortage in India, necessitating appeal to foreign countries for relief 
from distress in this country and not utilising its own productive resources. 

Imposition of Floe on Tribes 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League strongly condemn 
the action taken by the External Affairs Department of the Government of India 
in imposing a fine of Rs. 75,000 in ca-h, surrender of 75 rifles and the delivery of 
40 hostages on the tribes on the b irder of Hazara. This action is out of all 
proportion to the requiremenis of the situation and the demand for hostages in the 
20th century is barbarous aud reminiscent of rapdiaeval ages. The Working 
Committee are surprised at the adoption of these methods for terrorisiug the inde¬ 
pendent people of the tribal areas. 

The Working Committee have also learnt with concern the method of fright- 
fulness adopted by the N.-W.F. F. Government in levying and realising collective 
fines in a manner calculated to crush the Mussalmans of the Frontit-r Province. 
The Working Committee urge upon the External Affairs Department of the 
Government of India and the N.-W.F.P. Government to give up their inhuman and 
terrorising policy. 

20 
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Bibar Dlstarbances 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League express their deep 
sense of sorrow, grief and horror at the great Bihar mass slaughter of the 
Muslims in lens of thousands and on the most inhuman barbarities perpetrated 
against their nien, women and children on an unprecedented scale. The Working 
Committee convey their profound and heartfelt sympathies to the Bihar Muslims 
in general and to those in partkulnr whose relations have b.cii killed or injured 
and assure the sufferers, refugees and survivors of every possible help from Muslim 
India for their rehabilitatiun. 

The Working Committee most strongly condemn the Bihar Government for 
their utter failure to give protection to the Muslims for over two weeks when all 
conceivable methods of oppression were allowed to be perpetrated against men, 
women and children in many (•ascs under the closest possible vicinity of the 
thanas and often in the presence of police officials. Even now after the carnage the 
Congress Government have not taken step to allay the fciis of the sufferers by 
taking drastic action against the culprits and implementing schemes which may 
instill confidence in the minds of the afflicted Muslims of Bihar. The Bihar 
Government should realise that tho?^e Muslims whose houses have been destroyed 
and whose relations have been butchered maimed and injured cannot be expected 
to return to their villages and provision must be made for th< m by exchange of 
lands or acquisition of lands or otherwise to settle ihem in areas where Muslims 
still continue to live and where they arc in sufficient numbers to protect them¬ 
selves against repetition of such incidents. 

The Working Committee after careful examination and consideration of fads 
in their possession are definitely of the opinion thi>t the Bihar carnage was a 
well organised and cleverly planned scheme which was executed in all its 
gruesome detail with the active participation of some highly placed Congressmen 
and Government officials and call upon the authorities immediately to appoint an 
impartial'judicial tribunal of the highest order to investigate the whole master as 
a lact-finding commission, as demanded by the B bar Provincial Muslim League 
in its resolution of December l946 and January i947. The Working Commifee 
further affirm the demand of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League made in its 
resolutions of December i916 and January 1947 and are of opinion that unless 
those demands are met the confidence of the Muslims will noi be restored and 
they will not feel safe in the Province. 

The Working Committee therefore call upon the Governor of Bihar to use 
his special powers for the protection of the minority and adoption of measures 
for giving them a sense of complete security. Ihey further urge upon the Viceroy 
to discharge his special responsibilities and see that the Governor of Bihar uses 
his special powers for the protection of the Muslim minority in Bihar in a 
manner that may assure the safety of their honour, life and property. 

League’s Demand 

The WorkinK Committee of the All-India Muslim League further demand 
that the Bihar Ministry should immediately adopt the following steps for the 
prevention and against the repetition of such carnage : 1. Arrest and detention 

in jail of murdert-rs and culprits of heinous offences who are still roaming about, 
freely applauding their misdeeds, and .cancellation of bail in all such cases and 
their trial by special tribunals which may inspire confidence in the justice of 
the tribunals. 

2. Imposition of punitive tax or collective fines on the majority community 
in the affVeted areas snd binding down of iiistlgators and those from whom 
there is further apprehension as deterrent and preventive meas^ures to prevent 
recurrence of such carnage. 

.3. Kclease on bail of the Muslims whose kith and kin have been killed or 
attacked and who have been arrested for defending themselves and their relatives. 

4. Supplying of Muslim officers and Muslim armed police force with trucks 
to enable Muslim men and women volunteers to rescue abducted Muslim girls. 

5. To accept the plan of the Muslim League and the Central Relief 
Committee of establishing big pocke's to consolidate the Muslim population with 
certain safeguards. 

6. The entrustment of investigation in the hands of non-Hindu officers with 
a machinery for expeditious investigation. 

7. Immediate award to affected and displaced Muslims of adequate 
oompensation according to their respective status aud position to build houses in 
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the centres of the pockets of their choice and granting them sufficient amount to 
enable them to buy household effects and implements of husbandry according to 
their respective needs. 

8. The offer of all facilities and help including acquisition of lands for the 
rehabilitation of Muslims from the affected and apprehended areas. 

9. Granting of sufficient funds for the establishintnt of Muslim women and 
children homes for accommodation, support, training, education and maintenance of 
women who have become widows and of children who have become orphans due 
to the carnage. 

10. Granting of licences for firearms to at least ten per cent of the Muslim 
population wherever big pockets of consolidated Muslims are established. 

11. Setting up of police stations in such areas manned by Muslim officers 

with at least a 50 per ccni Muslim armed police force. 

pending a decision by the authorities concerned, the Working Committee of 

the All-India Muslim League advise the Muslims of Bihar to consolidate their 

population by shifting to large Muslim villages. Even in the affected areas they 

advise the Muslims not to evacuate their larger pockets and concentrations la 
urban areas till further advice. 

The Working Committee have learnt with great satisfaction and pride that 
wherever it was possible for the meagre, in fact negligible number of Muslims to 
defend themselves, their women and children they put in a brave fight to tho 
last against well-organised and overwhelming number of Bindu mobs and died 
bravely in the cause of Islam. Their fortiiude. courage and endutance in tho 
oause of freedom of Islam In India shall serve as a beaconligbt to millions of 
Muslims in Hindu India who are similarly placed in tho Muslim minority 
piovlnoes. 


White Paper on India 

Britain to Quit India by June 1948 

Houfo of Commons Debate—London—20th February 1948 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee prosented the British Government’s White 
Paper on the constitutional future of India in the House of Commons on the 20ih. 
February 1947 {For the text of the 20th February Statement See page 142). 

After reading the White Paper Mr. Attlee ^aid; 

qho House will wish to know of an announcement which is being made 
public to-day. Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. Viscount Wavell was appointed 
Viceroy in l943, after having held high military command in the Middle East, 
South-East Asia and India with notable distinction since the beginning of the 
war. It was agreed that this should be a war time appointment. Lord Wavell 
has discharged his high office during this very difficult period with devotion 
and a high sense of duty. It has, however, seemed that the opening of a new 
and final phase in India is an appropriate time to terminate this war appoint¬ 
ment. Bis Majesty has been pleased to approve, as Buccfssor to Lord Wavell, the 
appointment of Admiral Viscount Mountbalten, who will be entrusted with 
the task of transferring to Indian hands respont^ibility for the government of 
British India in a manner that will best ensure the future happinefs and 
prosperity of India. 'Ihe change of office will take place during March. 

He will remain on the active list, in accordance with bis wishes that .his 
future employment in the Royal Navy shall not be prejudiced. I am sure the 
House will wish him well in his task. 

Tho Bouse will be glad to hear that His Majestv has been pleased to 
approve the conferment or an Earldom on Viscount Wavell. 

Immediately, Mr. Winston Churchill, the Opposition Leader, got up to ask : 
Will the Prime Minister 1^ before the Bouse the reasons for the termination 
of the appointment of Viscount Wavell (U^osition cheers) at this particular 
moment 7 Will he indicate to us what differences or divergences or disagree¬ 
ments have arisen between the Viceroy and the British Government? 

Mr. Attlee replied . No. 1 have stated the aDDOuncement with regard to tbs 
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termination of the Viceroyalty of Lord Wavell. I do not propose to add any¬ 
thing to it. 

Mr. Ckurchill : Surely, we are entitled to be treated in a reasonable manner. 
Is it not a fact that if Lord WavelTs Viceroyalty had ended with ihe war, it 
would have ended 18 months ago and that, if it had ended after three ytara, 
it would have ended in June last. What, then, is the reason for this difference 
and disagreement which has led to the removal and dismissal of the Victroy in 
full conduct of the Government policy ? (Opposition cheers). 

Mr. Attlee : Mr. Churchill knows very well that Lord Wavell was not ap¬ 
pointed for a fixed term. As has been seated, it was thought that, in the changed 

S hase of the Indian problem, it was the suitaVde time to make a change and I 
o not propose to add anything lo that statement. 

Mr. Churchill : May 1 ask, in all humility, because the House is erititled to a 
reasonable explanation, why this moment has been chosen for this momentous 
new departure? 'there must be some reasons. Is there any reanon why it should 
be concealed from the House? Why should we not be told the truth ? (Opposi¬ 
tion cheers) 

Mr. Attlee: I have already stated the reason (Opposition cries of **What 
reason?" and “No reason at all"). Wait a moment (the Prime Minister went on), 
1 have already stated the reason in the utnUment I made that we regarded it as 
the suitable time to make a change owing to the changed phase of the Indian 
problem. 1 do not intend to say more than that. 1 am not aware of any 
precedent for such a request. 

Mr. Churchill: What are the reasons which make this lime appropriate to a 
change? 'Ihere must be some reason. Surely the Prime Minister did not wake 
up one moining and say, “Oh, let us get another Viceroy". The Prime Minister 
must have some purpose or reason behind it and wo have a right to know what 
that purpose or reason is. (This was greeted with loud shouts from Opposition 
benches which developed into a chorus of “answer, answer"). 

Mr, Clement Davies, Liberal Leader in the House of Commons, asked for as¬ 
surance that there would be a full debate at the earliest possible moment. *‘Did 
the statement mean that Government had now fixed a definite date when they 
would transfer responsibility lo the Government of India, whether or not agree¬ 
ment had been arrived at between the Congress and the Muslim League?" 

Mr. Attlee: Government are perfectly willing and would, indeed, welcome a 
debate—a full debate on all these matters. 

Mr. Churchill again rose and asked for some reasons why this ‘‘extremely 
important executive action" was taken. He said it must have been animated by 
some motive accessible to human intelligence. 

Mr. Attlee retorted with obvious anger : When Mr. Churchill was Prime 
Minister he mude a good many changes, both in military and civil appointmenis 
and 1 am not aware that he gfSite reasons for any of ihem. Labour cheers). 

Mr. Attlee added: I never understood that he thought that an obligation on 
him to come to the House and explain why the changes were made. 

Mr. Churchillf as excitement and uproar ii.ounted in the House, answered: 
•‘Here we are dealing with a great policy. Are we not dealing with an officer, 
who has been serving Governmnnt in the most intimate relations and who is now 
dismisseu? May we not know what the differences are which have arisen to lead 
to his dismissal and appointment of another? Burely, this is a matter which, in all 
the history of either Houses of Parliament, has never been denied." 

Sir John Anderson, former Governor of Bengsl, brought the House back to 
a quieter atmosphere by asking whether Mr. Attlee did not appreciate the 
extreme complexities of the issues involved and the utter impossibility of dealing 
with them in an orderly fashion within a fixed time-limit in the presence of so 
many uncertain and unknown factors, including the uncertainty which must conti¬ 
nue for a long period. Would it in fact be possible to hand over responsibility 
to an authority capable of dealing with India as a whole ? 

Mr. Attlee: He is quite right about uncertainty. And one of the reasons 
for this statement is to try and remove that uncertainty which has continued, 
despite all our declarations People are still thinking they can hang on and let 
things drift. We are against drift. We want definite action. 

Conservatives laughed jeeringly at this and there were many shouts of “scuttle", 
while Government members cheered the declaration. 

Mr. Attlee, continuing, said: We want to bring this uncertainty to a close. 
Sir J. Anderson : Mr. Attlee has not dealt with my point about the fixed 
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time-limit. How can that be reconciled with the uncertainty*which must conti¬ 
nue for a prolonged and unknown period? 

Mr. Attlee’. That ia the reason we put in a date. I think this is a point 
which would be far belter developed in a debate than in a question and 
answer. 

Mr. Raymond Blackburn (Labour) : Will Mr. Attlee make it vlain that the 
British Government, while very anxious to fulfil the promise of ydf-Goverument 
which the Coalition Government gave to India, does not seek to abandon all 
responsibility for the security of India ? 

Mr. Attlee seemed to hesitate with his answer and the Opposition loudly 
pressed him to meet the point. 

Mr. Attlee said : No, I have made it perfectly plain. It has been our constant 
endeavour that we should obtain a settled Government in India. You cannot 
obtain that by long continued uncertainty. It is the policy of this country 
and I think of this House, that Indians should become responsible for 
their own Government. I think it is time ihey faced up to the fact 
of that situation. 

Mr. Richard Butler (Conservative), former Under-^^ecretary for India, ask¬ 
ed : Was it Government’s intention to bring legislation before the House 
before June 1948 and did that not give very much less than a year 
for all the difficulties to be resolved ? If they were not resolved, was 
it still the intention to go ahead and haiul over power to small units 
without proper consideration of a Central Govirnment and, in fact, hand over 
India to chaos ? 

There was renewed uproar and Mr. Attlee declared hotly: It is not the 
intention to hand over India to chaos. I think these points can much better 
be developed in a debate. 

Mr. Churchill : is no answer to be given to the question whether there has been 
any differences or divergences (uproar from Government benches) between the 
Government and the Viceroy? 

In spite of repeated shouts of, “answer, answer’* from Conservative benches, 
the Prime Minister did not reply. 

At this point, the Deputy Speaker intervened to say that the matter could now 
well await the promised debate. 

Mr. Henderson Stewart (Liberal National): I would like to ask a question 
which has nothing to do with this matter. Does the Prime Minister realise that bis 

reluctance to answer a reasonable.(shouts of ^^Oider” from Government 

benches). 

The Deputy Speaker, again, intervened to end the diHciission. But, amid further 
derisive cheers from Government, Mr. Henderson Stewart held his ground : 

want to ask a fresh point. Does not the Prime Minister’s refusal on a point of 
order to answer indicate that this must lead to the view that sharp differences of 
opinion have arisen? (Opposition cheers). Are we to understand that the Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell, is to be permitted or not to make a public statement?” (Conservative 
cheers and shouts of "Answer”) 

Amidst further uproar, Mr. William Gallacher (Communist) rose to ask whether 
it was in keeping with the Rules of Order and Procedure of the House that the Leader 
of the Opposition could ask a question 15 times and the Leader of the Communists 
could not ask one simple question (Loud laughter ). Was it not possible to ask, in 
view of the question raised by the Leader of the Opposition, if no Labour member 
or Trade Union leader was considered for this important appointment ? (Loud laughter) 

There was no answer. 

Mr. Churchill : I submit that I am entitled to ask a question on this 
momentous statement. Cannot the Prime Minister tell us whether Lord Wavell is to 
be permitted to make a statement on bis position ? 

Mr. Attlee still made no reply. 

Mr. Will Nally (Labour) asked why whenever an important statement was made 
from the front bench, which involved matters in which ail members of the House 
were vitally interested, time and again, an overwhelming part of the time available 
was taken up by Mr. Churchill. 

There were cheers and counter-cheers at this. 

Mr. Nally t continuing, said that Mr. OhuTohill rose from bis seat with bo look 
to the chair. Was that kind of thing to,be oontinued? 
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Lord Winterton (Coneervative): That ib a reflection on the Cbair. 

The Deputy tipeiker eaid that he thought it would be better if Mr. Nally 
repeated hie quefition when the Speaker (Col. Douglas Clifton Brown) was in the Cbair. 
The House then proceeded to the ordinary businesB os the dny. 

Pethick Lawrence Defends H. M: G.’s decision 

Home of Lords—London—26lh. February 1947 

Lord Pethic Lawrence^ Secretary of State for India, in the House of Lords 
on the 25th. February i947 appealed to the Conservatives not to defeat the 
Government when the House of Lords debated a motion critical of last week's 
White Paper setting a date for the transfer of power in India. 

*‘1£ you should decide to carry this motion to a division and that division 
goes against the Government”, he told Conservative Peers—who outnumber 
Labour Peers by 10 to 1—“it would considerably weaken our means of effecting 
our desireB in India and very likely weaken the very purposes of which Viscount 
Templewood spoke”. 

Viscount Templewood (Conservative) opened the two-day debate on India by 
moving the following resolution in an unusually crowded House: 

“Phis decision of the British Government to hand over India to an Indian 
Government or Governments in June, 1948, under conditions which appear to be in 
conflict with previous declarations of the Government on this subject and without 
any provision for the protection of minorities' or discharp of their other obliga- 
gations is likely to imperil the pence and prosperity of India/' 

Viscount Templewood described the Government statement as '‘unconditional 
surrender at the expense of many to whom we have given specific pledges for 
generations past/' wnich would lead to a “division of India under the worst 
possible circumstances. 

Lord Samuelf Leader of the Liberal Party, criticised the Tory motion and 
then Pethick-Lawrence rose in a crowded House. After paying a tribute to Lord 
Wavell, he said a new stage had been reached in the progress towards India's 
freedom “when, as it werc^ the balance bas begun to till.’* Had Britain tried to 
restore the old position of complete control, it would have meant a staying in 
India for ten, fifteen or more years. But the Government had fixed June, )948, 
ag the date to impress the Government’s sincerity on the Indian parties and also 
the sense of urgency of their finding solutions to their own differences. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence refused to anticipate what the Government would do 
when the time came for legislation in Parliament to carry out the Government’s 
intentions, and he wanted to see the effect of the British declaration in India 
first. “Jf it does not achieve its purpose we shall have to take another course of 
aciion. I cannot say here and now that this and that will be done until I can 
judge which will be ihe most appropriate action." 

With a date for British withdrawal announced, Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
said, there would be ample time for the main decisions and agreements to be 
reached between the Indian parties and for a great deal of details to be filled in. 
“If the task is not fully accomplished it will be possible for Britain to hand 
over power to a Provisional Government v?hich can accomplish the remaining 
part of the task.” 

Most of the Conservative speakeis during the debate, including the Earl of 
Munster, former Under-Secietary for India, the Earl of Selbome and the Earl of 
Bcarborougb, former Governor of Bombay, did not think that the fixing of a 
date would bring an agreement in India between Hindus and Muslims. 

Replying to the debate, Lord Listowel, the Postmaster-General and former 
XJnder-^cretary for India, submitted that there was no satisfactory alternative to 
the Goverumeni's policy. “We do not forget what happened in Ireland and that 
the worst results came from a policy that gave too little and too late”, he 
declared. The debate was then adjourned until the next day. 

Second Day—House of Lords—Loudon—^6tb. February 1947 

At the end of the second day’s debate on India in the Bouse of Lords, 
aoceding to appeals by Lord Halifax and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Templewood withdrew his motion, criticising the Government’s announcement of 
February 20, and there was therefore no vote. During yesterday’s debate, Lord Pethick 
Lawrence had appealed to the Tory Peers, who are in a vast majority in the House, 
not to press the motion to a division and defeat the Government. 

Iiord Halifax, former Viceroy of India, told the House that he would find it 
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difficult to support Lord Tempiewood to a division and ur^ed it would be possible 
to avoid one. ‘4f this chap er of Indian history has to come to a close’*, he told a 
crowded House, "there is no better way of clo-iinp; it than by offering to assist 
India's passage to a now order, and that would be the spirit of the message X would 
like to sec this House send to India to-night*’. 

Lord Jowittf Lord Ohancellor, making an interim reply for the Government, 
said he would like to say "ditto" to what Lord Halifax had just declared. 

Lord Jowitt also announced, amidst applause, that it is the Government*s 
"intention to withdraw our troops wiien the transfer of power takes place, for under 
no circumstance may British troops be placed under the control of the new Indian 
authority or any authority not responsible to this Parliament.” 

This afternoon's debate wuh opened by Lo/ cf Simon (Liberal) speaking on the 
motion put yesterday by Lord i’emple-wood that transfer of power to India by 
June, 194S “is likely to imperil the peace and prosperi'y of India." 

Lord Simon said he thought it ‘‘a grave mistake" t > think they were dealing with 
a problem simdar to the granting of Self-government to South Africa and Eire. 
Then they were dealing with homogeneous peoples, he said. If no settlement had been 
reached by the date fixed “would they (the Cabinet) dream of handing the Government 
of India over to Pandit NebruV” he asked. 

In his reply Lord Jowitt said he knew that the Government was taking a very grave 
risk, but the true path of statesmanship to-day was not to attempt to avoid risks. 
The overnment had come to the conclusion that it was a right risk to take. 
He did not regard this as a breaking up of the British Common-wealth. “The 
Commonwealth will survive not on force but on reason, not on violence but on 
persuasion,’* he declared. 

Lord Cranborne, winding up for the Opposition, said that his first impulse was 
to divide the House on this issue and make the Opposition view known in no 
uncertain fashion, but he was impressed by the appeals made that the vote might be 
misunderstood in India and might be taken to mean difference to the ultimate 
object which Britain sought to obtain. That would bo deplorable. Lord Cranborne 
declared that the Opposition would never have departed from the position of the 
Oripps offer that there must be prior agreement between the two parties before 
there was a major constitutional advance. 

Replying to the debate, Viscount Addison, Dominion Secretary, aaid that some 
of the Opposition members found it difficult to forget their past. Labour believed in 
self-government in the same way as the great statesman, Sir. Henry Campbell Banner- 
man, when he carried out "one of the greatest acts in British history’* by giving 
self-government to Soutli-Africa. He could not think of a better defence for 
Government’s action than that provided by Lord Halifax ^*out of his vast 
experience in India, who knows the realities behind the present situation with the 
immense strength of the nationalist spirit". The debate then ended. 

British Cannot Prolong Stay in India 
Cripps Defends Decision to Withdraw 

House of Commons—London—5th March 1947 

Sir Stafford Cripps rose in a crowded House to move the resolution standing 
in the name of the Prime Minister, Mr. A. V. Alexander, Mr. Arthur Henderson 
and himself “that this House takes note of the statement on India made on February 
20 by the Prime Minister and approves the policy set out therein.*’ 

On February 20, the Government anoouiioed its intention to transfer power 
into responsible Indian hands not later than June l948. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said: “The recent statement of the British Government on India 
has rightly been received as one of greatest importance not only to this country 
and to India but to the whole future of orderly aud peaceful Government of the 
world. 

“It is not necessary for me to recapitulate in detail the various stages in our 
long history of association with the Indian people throughout which we have 
travelled constantly, though with varying speed, towards the final and inevitable 
stage of Indian self-government. 

“The British people have, by precept and example, done much to inspire 
Indians to go forward to achieve their own self-governing democracy. Strange 
though it may now seem, an English man, Mr. Hume, who has been called the 
Father of the Indian Congress, largely inspired that body in its origins in 1885 
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when first it was eBtablished. Our own constant reiteration of the advantages of 
free methods of democratic government have certainly lencouraged Indians in the 
development of their own nationalist ideals. 

“Even before the war, in the years preceding the Act of 1935 the tempo of 
advance towards self-government had accelerated and a very marked forward step 
was taken with the sotting up of democratic self-government in the provinces under 
the provisions of that Act. 

“Not unexpectedly, and indeed according to rules in these matters, the very 
fact of gradual extended powers of self-government in itself brought adout a demand 
for further acceleration*” 


APPETITE FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Sir Stafford Oripps then quoted in French ‘Appetite comes with eating.’ 
He continued: “That appetite was developing rapidly before the war and unfortuna¬ 
tely led to many sharp differences between the British Government and the peoples 
of India. 

“When the war came to an end, stability and our continued control of India was 
obviously threatened. In the circumstances of the war» the keen Indian nationalist 
saw an opportunity to expedite the process which seemed to him unduly slow. As In so 
many other countries, in this war, after following the same line of the first world 
war, an appeal to fight for democracy and freedom awakened a strong echo and 
desire for their own freedom amongst the ranks of the natiomdists in liidia. 

“At the same time that these ideological arguments were favouring the rise of 
nationalism! the circumstances of the situation made it more and more difficult! even 
if we desired to do so. to continue with the resource and control which has been 
available to us. 

“Only it seemed hardly logical and sensible that where freedom had been 
promised steps should bo taken to restrain advance towards that freedom, and so, 
it was with the consent of all parties in this country that our policy for transfer of 
power in India to Indians developed under the wartime Government. 

“Both the statement of l940 aud the offer of l942 quickened this process of 
transfer of power. The substance of the offer of 1940 was recapitulated by the then 
Prime Minister in his statement to the House on March ll! 1942, when he 
announced the going of a miasion to India on this matter.” 

Mr. Winston ChurchilU Leader of the Opposition, sitting on the Fiont Opposition 
Bench, had been commenting loudly to his colleagues during bir Stafford Gripp’a 
speech. 

Sir Stafford Cripps turned to him and said: “Would it be possible for him not 
to talk so loud?” 

Continuing, Sir Stafford quoted from the statement by the then Prime 
Minister. Be said it carried nothing short of a promise that as soon as possible after 
the war, India should attain full Dominion (Status in full freedom and equality with 
this country and other Dominions under a constitution to be framed by Indians 
through agreement between themselves and acceptable to the main elements of 
Indian national life. This was, of course, subject to the fulhlment of Britain’s 
obligations for the protection of the minorities and securing fulfflment of lessee 
matters arising out of her long association with India, 

Proceeding, he said; Although in 1940 it was still assumed that self-govern¬ 
ment would be granted within the Commonwealth in i942 with the full acquiescence 
of the then Cabinet it was publicly stated that the Indian people were entitled to 
elect to go out of the Common wealth if they so d. sired. 

Cripps* Offer Recalled 

“The 1942 offer was the basis of the setting up of a Constituent Assembly 
immediately after the war and subject to agreement between the major parties, 
but in effect it promised that Indian independence should be realised as soon as the 
Assembly had completed its deliberation. There was thus set a time limit upon 
our continued control of India. So far as we were concerned what should be 
the length of that term was left in the hands of Indians themselves to decide. 
This oner contemplated that if the two major communities could not reach agree¬ 
ment, then it might become necessary to divide India between them. 

“The possibility of a division of India failing, agreement between the two 
major communities was thus put forward publicly by the British Government 
and proper protection of the minorities was made a condition of transfer of 
power as was indeed the negotiation of a treaty as to conditions of transfer. 

“I will read some of these words; ‘The British Government undertake to 
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accept and implemant forthwith a coDstitution, so framed (that is by the Coniti< 
luent Assembly) subject only to (1) The right of any province of British iodia 
which is not prepared to accept the new cons'itutioD, to retain its present oopsti- 
tutional position, provision being made for i'fl subsequent accession if it so desired. 
With such non-accedmg provinces hs bo desire, the British Government will be 
prtpared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the same full status as 
the Indiau Union and arrived at by a procedure analogous to that laid down.' 

‘'A second reservation was Hue to the signing of h Treaty which would be 
negotiated between the British Government and the Constitution-making body. 

“This body will cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of respODsibility from the British to Indian hands. 

'It will make provision in accordance with the undertakings given by the 
Government for the protection of racial and religious minorities ; it will not impose 
an^ resfrictioi) on the power of the Indian Union, to decide in future its relatiou- 
ship to other members of the Commonwealth*. 

“Although this statement and oQfer were not effective in bringing about an 
agreement between Indian communities, it did, nevertheless, have the effect of 
encouraging all parties in India to look for an early realisation of their freedom 
either by the path of a unitary Central Government or the pathtof a possible 
division. 

‘The major community did express impatience at what was regarded as a 
continued veto by the minorities and they blamed that reservation upon the 
British Government. Jhe impatience led to a widespread civil disobedience move¬ 
ment which occurred in the autumn of VM2 and to drastic action to suppress 
that movement. But there were also other factors at work. 

•'The exigencie-i of the war situation were such that it was not possible for the 
British Government to continue with the recruitment of Europeans for the 
Secretary of State’s services, while at the same time there was, of course, great 
increase in the Indian forces accompanied by rapid Indianisation of the 
officer cadre. 

“This meant that side by side with the growing demand for an accelera- 
ration of transfer of power on the part of all parties in India, there was 
obvious and unavoidable weakening of the machinery of British control that 
iSf control of the Secretary of State’s services. It was, of course, through 
these services that British control had been exercised iu the administration of 
Indian affairs. 

“After the offer of 194^ bad been rejected, it was repeatedly stated that it 
would remain open for acceptance. There was continued prospect of the Consti¬ 
tuent Ansembly meeting immedimely after the war." 

Sir Stafford Cripps said: “In the last resort, British responsibility was 
exercised through the tiovernor-Genoral and Governors who could dismiss 
Indian Governments in the Provinces and themselves take over control, using 
for that purpose as the main support of their administration the Secretary 
of State’s Services who looked to the British rather than to Indians for their future 
advancemeutf livelihood, and pensions.” 

Referring to the B^cretary of State’s services, Sir Stafford said: “It was 
not thoui.^hi possible to reinforce the Services because of war circumstances. 
They were manned bv both Indians and Europeans and at the end of the war 
Uiere were a consideraDle number of time-expired officers who were being kept on by 
war emergency if^gulations.” 

“All these officers, Europeans and Indians alike, were most loyal in their 
service”, said Sir Stafford Cripps, “but they were placed in an awkward position' 
when Indian party leaders had clashed. 

’'After the change of Government in July 1945, it became abundantly clear 
that Indian public opinion was in the main against further recruitment for 
the Indian services and later urged the winding up of the services alto¬ 
gether. In Jnly 1946, it was decided to abandm any further recruitment 
snd when the present Government came into office it found itself already 
committed to this. 

“Provincial elections were arranged and since then new democratic provincial 
Governmenis have come into office for the first time.” 

“Even before those elections w^re concluded, the Cabinet Mission had left 
for India. By this time there had been a serious deterioration in Indo-British 
relations so that the first job of the Cabinet Amission was to convince Indiana of the 
sificerity of intentiou of the British people and nothing coniiibuted more to the 
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improvement in the relations that subsequently took place than the Prime Mini¬ 
ster's statement in this House on iVlarch 15 last. 

Minority Veto 

*‘A resolution of the Indian problem was not then possible in the view of 
the ez reniH tension which existed between the communities and so lon^ as 
the minority coul i thwart the majority at every turn by execising a veto 
which we are prepared to accept as abbolutej there did not seem to be any 
BOlu ion." 

Quoting the Prime Minister's statement, Sir Stafford Cripps said : ‘‘That 
made it clear, I think, for the first time, that the majority could not be indefinitely 
held up by the minority but on the other hand the majority would have to take 
fully into account the position of the minorities." 

After quoting the Prime Mmisier further on the minority question, Sir Staf¬ 
ford Cripps said: '*1 quote that passage to make it clear that it was definitely 
stated that protection for the minorities must fall within the Indian constitution 
and could not come from outside. 

"That statement met, 1 think, with almost unanimouB approval both in 
Parliament and the country. 

*‘When the Cabinet Mission left for India, the idea that this country was 
not sincere in its d sires to see Indian self-government speedily realised bad 
largely disappeared. During this period, between July 1945, when the present 
Government came into office, and July 1916 when the Cabinet Mission returned 
from India, it would have been most undesirable, and indeed wrong, to have 
restarted European recruitment to the Secretary of State's Services. 

Formation op interim Government 

“I can imagine no action which woi<ld more certainly have convinced Indiana 
of our lack of sincerity if with one hand we had offered them BHlt-government and 
with the other recruited Europeans to carry on the British Kaj. It would have 
rendered impossible the task of the Cabinet Mission which met with a considerable 
measure of succens. 

*'At least very near agreement was reached on the scheme for a Constituent 
Assembly, something far nearer agreement than bad ever been reached before. 
We had, as disinterested friends, socceeded in bringing the two major Indian parties 
nearer tog ther. 

“It is true that we had not succeeded so far as an Interim Government at 
the Centre was concerned, but the attempt was not for that reason abandoned and 
within a few months such a Government was at last formed—a thing which many 
people had considered to be quite impossible. 

"Almost immediately after the Mission had left, some very unhelpful speeches 
were made by the Indian leaders which whipped up excitement already engendered 
by the complex and long-drawn-oiii negotiations and by the ever-nearing prospect 
of power passing into Indian hands and this brought about a sharpening of the 
oomtnunal conflict in the country which most unfortunately and disastrously led 
to the breaking out of mass violeuce in Bengal, Bihar and Bombay. 

“At this time there were Indian party Governments in the provinces 
responsible to their Legislative Assemblies and a Coalition Indian Government at 
the Centre and one of the first questions taken up by these Governments last 
autumn was discontinuance of the Secretary of State's services. They felt that if 
they were to be responsible for the future adroinisiration of India within some 
reasonable period of time, the sooner the dual loyalty to the Secretary of State 
and the Indian Governments was brought to an end the sooner they would be 
able to settle down to a stable form of administration which would accord with 
the future state of India. 

“When the Cabinet Mission was in India, we bad naturally discussed thie 
problem of the services and tbeir automatic running down with those reiponsible 
for their maintenance and we had then explored the possibility of their temporary 
reinforcement. 

“It wai made clear to us and we accepted and took responsibility for 
aoo^p^ance of the proposition that no short-term scheme could yield effective or 
valusble results since a crucial period was immediately ahead and that for that 
period new or emergency entrants could contribute little especially in the very 
difficult and tangled political atmosphere that then existed. 

“This committed us to continuation with the existing aervioes under oondltionf, 
to far as the Indian peraonnel were oonoeroed, such at I have already desoribe4. 
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British Forges in India Reduced 

'*We ftrSf of course at the same time, demobilising tiie British armed foroea 
as rapidly as was possible under heavy pressure from all sides of the House Aud 
that meant that the number of British troops which could be left in India and 
the E>iBt was bein^,:; rapidly diminished from the war-time level. 

<*At the same time Indianisatton of the Indian Army was proceeding rapidlVi 
latterly* under the directions of the Indian Defence Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive. 

**lt was, in these circumstances, after the decision of the Muslim League not 
to join in the Constituent Assembly and their failure to reverse their decision on 
entering the Interim Government, that we invited their representatives aud those 
of the Congress to come to this country with the Viceroy at the beginning of 
December last. 

‘‘i'hough the conversations that ensued produced no decisive result, we hoped 
that they might result in a lessening of the differences between the two com¬ 
munities and make it easier for the Muslim League, which was the only British 
Indian element then standing out, to join the Oonsiituent Assembly. 

*'Ab a result of this meeting, we put out our statement of December 6 last 
and there can be no doubt that as a result of that statement there was a narrowing 
of the gap between the two parties. 

‘*The Congress accepted that statement but included within their resolution of 
acceptance of words, which the Muslim League considered still to contain reservations. 

**It is no doubt unfortunate and certainly unpremeditated that just at the 
moment when the Muslim League were about to consider the situation at Karachi, 
events in the Punjab boiled up leading to a clash between the non-Muslim-L^ague 
Punjab Government and the Muslim League, i am happy to see that some 
aceommodation has been wisely reached in this matter. 

<*This is just another one of these factors that make it so difficult to predict 
the course of events in so complex a situation as exists politically in India to-dav. 

*^But however difficult a prediction may be, facta have to be faced and dealt 
with when they arise. 

**At the end of January, almost contemporaneously with the refusal of the 
Muslim League to reconsider their position in relation to the Constituent Assembly 
as a result of the Congress resolution upon tue British Government's statement of 
December 6, came the demand by non-Muslim League members of the Viceroy's 
Executive ttiat the Muslim League members should withUraw from the Execuiive. 

'Ibis demand was based upon the propOHiiioti that Muslim League representa¬ 
tives had been invited to join the Viceroy’s Executive on the basis of the Mu'ilim 
League taking its part in the Ooustituent Assembly. This proposition accorded 
with the facts of the case and had at the time of invitation been commuuicriied by 
the Viceroy to the Leader of the Congress. It is true that in their accepiance of 
office in the Executive the Muslim League did not expressly accept this condition, 
but it was assumed by those concerned that as they had not repudiated it they 
would be bound by it. 

"Whatever may be the rights or wrongs of this position, it does not seem 
to the British Government to be wise to precipitate a decision upon it so long as 
there is any hope of all parties meeting in the Oonsiituent Assembly. 

"It was in these circumstances which I have thought it necessary to detail at 
tome length, that the Briush Government had to consider what action they should 
take to smooth out the difficulties of transfer of power in India. 

"This was very difficult decision to take. It seemed essential that we should 
not lose the initiative and that we should not hesitate or adopt a policy of 
indecision. There is, 1 believe, nothing worse in such a situation than temporising 
or delaying for the sake of delay. What then were the alternativts which 
faced us ? There were fundamentally two alternatives, though both might be subject to 
minor variations. First we could attempt to sirengthen British control in India 
on the basis of expanded personnel in the Ciecretary of State’s services and 
considerable reinforcement of British iroops so that we should be in a positioo to 
maintain for as long as miifht be necessary our administrative responsibility while 
awaiting agreement among the Indian communities. 

"ciuch a policy would entail a definite decision that we should remain in 
India for at least 15 to ^ years, because for any substantially shorter period we 
should not be able to reorganise the seevioes on a stable and sound basis. The 
length of the period necessary would be determined by the consideration that the 
lofien membert of the ibcoretary of Btate's and other adminiatrative aervicoa should 
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look to ue for their future career and prOHpectB rather than^ to Indian leadera to 
whom we abould undoubtedly find ouraelvea in oppuaition if euch a policy were 
pursued. Sir Stafford Cripps aaid that, aecondly, they could accept the fact that the 
first alternative was not puMeible and a further attempt to persuade Indiana^ to 
come top;ether while at the same time warning them that there was a limit of time 
during which they were prepared to maintain their reeponfitbility while awaiting 
an agreement. One thing that was quite obviouely impoaeible was to decide to 
continue our responsibility indefinitely and, indeed, against our own wishes, into 
a period when we bad not the power to carry it out. These were the alternatives 
and the only alternatives open to ua. 

“In pointing out these two alternatives, I must refer to the opinions expressed 
by the two noble JLords who have both bad long experience as Viceroys of India. 
Both of them, one speaking recently in the House of Lords and the other speaking 
a few months ago, have stressed the reality of these two alternatives and have stated 
that ill their view there is no third alternative. 

‘‘Though neither of them proposes to like either alternative, they are both 
driven to the conclusion that we must choose between them and the very re¬ 
markable speech of Lord Halifax makes it clear why we cannot oppose the 
decision arrived at hy the British Government.’* 

Sir Stafford Cripps said: “Government had no hesitation in putting the first 
alternative aside, [t would be contrary to all we have said and to tha policy of 
this country, to prolong our stay in India for more than a decade against the 
wishes of Indians and there can be no doubt that it would be against their 
wishes. It would he politically impracticable, both from tha national and inter¬ 
national point of view and would arouse the moiit bitter animosity of all parties 
in India. Even if we have been prepared to make available the extra troops that 
would be required to deal with tbe opposition by the Indian people, it is certain 
that the people in this country—short as are of munpower—would not have consent* 
ed to prolonged stationing of large bodies of British troops in India for a purpose 
which was not consistent with our expressed desire that India should achieve self- 
government at as early a date as possible. There can be no doubt that such a 
decision would have been met by the hostility of all Indian communities as indeed 
has been shown by their favourable reaction to the Government's statement and we 
should, therefore, have had to rule India through the Oovernor-General and tbe 
Governors without any representative Indian Governments. 

*'We were, theretore, left with the other alternative and we had to consider tbe 
form In which that alternative should be expressed, consistently with our previous 
promises and particularly the time limit we should set beyond which we could no 
longer be reasonably asked to accept rpspoiisibility (or the Government of India 
for reasons 1 have already stated. 

“It will be remembered that it bad already been decided at an earlier date, as 
I have mentioned that it was impossible to alter the situation by building up again 
tbe Secretary of State's services for a temporary period. VVe were, therefore, faced 
with adopting the first alternative of re-establishing the services for a term of 
years or to specify some terminal date beyond which we should not be willing to 
continue our responsibilities.^ 

Saying that he had so far dealt with this problem from the British point of 
view. Sir Stafibrd Cripps added: ‘*But we were, of course, equally concerned to do 
our very best to help India and to enter upon the new phase of our long associa¬ 
tion with that great continental area in a way that was worthy of our people and 
of the enlightened policy that we had followed. 

•'We were, therefore, determined to pursue our oo-operation with tbe Indian 
oommunities and to make every effort to assist them to come to an accommodation. 
We took the view that the fixing of a definite term, during which they must either 
come to agreement to set up a united independent Government for all India or else 
break up the country into sraaller and weaker iiaits, should provide the strongest 
Inducement to them to sink the differences and to act together. 

**It seemed to us that as it was clearly Impossible for us to contemplate an 
indefinite stav In India under constant pressure to side with one party or other in 
communal disputes, we must in fairness tell all parties wheu tbe time would 
arrive by which they must have settled their own differences or risk clash of forces 
and communities In which we should take no part. 

*Tt Is not right that we should allo^ ourselves to be put in the position of 
tinpoelDg the will of one community upon tbe other by exercise of force. 

p( the situation are bard and dififfeult,. but they must bc faced and 
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they flow, bb I have tried to the House, not from Bome Budden and 
hurried deciBioo, but from the whole bietorical development of the Indian 
BituatioD. On more than one occaeion I have pointed out to the House that we 
are making a tremendous experiment in methods of peaceful progreBB in 
attempting to band over power in a continent of 400,000,000 people without 
UBe of violence. In the course of that great flnal stage of experiment we have 
constanUy taken the right Btep. I do not think that any of us would claim that 
we have always been right, but we have novertbelesa, done our best and we have 
gone a long way in the direction upon which we are all agreed and have now 
reached the final and most critical stage.*' 

On the subject of risks, bir Stafford Grippe continued: ^‘We still have to take 
risks as to the effect of our actions both upon ourselves, upon India and upon the 
rest of the world. But there are two principles by which 1 am convinced that we 
should be guided. We must not let fear of difficulties prevent us from doing what 
we believe to be right and we must not fail ourselves or India through lack of 
decision at a critical moment. In giving up our control of India we want to do 
our utmost to help Indians of all parties and communities through these final 
stages of the realisation of their freedom.*' 

Sir Stafford Crippa continued : “We therefore, decided to state frankly and 
openly to Indians the latest date till which we can reasonably be asked to accept 
responsibility for the Government of India in order that they might have an 
opportunity, to which they are entitled, to arrange how best they ahall prepare 
themselves for that time. We might have set a time to carry through the consti¬ 
tution-making but that would not have conveyed the same sense of urgency, nor 

Indeed if the Indian communities failed to agree could we have been in any way 
certain that we should be able to discharge our responsibiliiies after the date 
named. We arrived at the decision as to the date upon the best advice that we could 
obtain. The fixing of the date of June 194d constitutes, therefore, an honest and 

frank acceptance of the facts of the situation and we are convinced that If the 

Indian parties at once set themselves to the task they can arrive at a decision upon 
their new constitution by the date named or at least agree upon an Interim 
National Government to which we can hand over power by that time. 

*'lhe House will appreciate that there are certain inescapable facts arising out 
of past circumstances which must condition our action to-day and it is of no use 
wishing that they were other than they are. They must be laced and it ia in the 
light of these fauts that we must reach our decisions. 

**There will, I have no doubt, be a number of questiona as to the form of 
the statement and as to its effect upon the difi'erent sections of the Indian peoplea. 
And 1 will try and deal with one or two of the most important before 1 conclude." 

Dealing with the Indian titates first, tSir Htafiford Grippe said: “Aa we have 
repeatedly atated, there ia no intention of handing ofif our rights and obligations 
under paramountcy to anyone else. When we transfer power in British India 
these rights and obligations of paramountcy will lapse. Wt are very glad to see 
that beginnings of agreement have been reached between representaiives of the 
Princes and members of the Constituent Assembly. 

'*We have envisaged in the statement that some btates might wish in these 
final Btagea of paramountcy to adjust or modify their position vta-a-vea the Para¬ 
mount Power and we have stated that we are prepared to agree to such modlfioa- 
tiODB where they are necessary and reasonable, tiuoh modifications will not, of 
course, in any way determine the future relationship of the titates to the rest of 
India. It is purely a matter of transitional convenience. 

Bir Stafford said: 'The next question arises out ol para 10 of the Statement. 
It has been atated by some that thia paragraph is unduly vague. To whom, it ia 
asked, do we hand over power if by tbe due date a new Central Government for 
all Britiab India has not been constituted by a fully representative OonBtituent 
Aasembly. We shall do all in our power to encourage the formation of such a Govern¬ 
ment as put forward by the Cabinet Mission and in accordance with the proce¬ 
dure suggested by them. If this proves impossible of realisation and there ia no 
Buob Central Government in being or In prospect when the time comes lor deoi- 
slon, then we sbali be forced to chose in tbe light of clrcumstanceB existing at 
the time of our decision, the moBt appropriate Government or Govern men iB to 
which to hand Hter power. We hare Baid in our Btatement that it might be the 
then eSiBting Provincial Oovernmeuts as waa BUggssted in the ofier of 1942 or it 
might be some form of combined Government lor parts of India depending upon 
wb»t MeiDi best nd most helpful lor the future of Indie, 
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‘*In our Btatement of December 6 we streBeed the fact that if g large fiection of 
the Indian population had not been fully rrpnpei ted in the Constituent Ab- 

Bembly we could not accept the forcing of unwilling provinces into a Umted 

Indian Government if they have not been represented in the making of the cona- 
titution. To ihat principle, which has the assent of the Congress we understand 
we adhere and if it should ev^n uate that a large group of provinces—but not 

all—agree up in the form of constitution then it may be neceBsary to hsod over 
separately in areas which have not been ful»y represented. 

** We Shull have to consider in what way this ct«n best be done to meet the 
best inieresiB of the Indian people. The position is, however, sufficiently uncer* 
tain at this Btage to make it impossible now to forecast what will be the wieest 
action to take when the time comes to make a decision. The only way to re¬ 
move this uncertainty is to get agreement of the Indian communities as to what 
it is they wish us to do. We can hardly be accused of vagueness or uncertainty 
when the Indian communities themselves cannot corni* to any common agreement. 

^‘r\bout the minorities. Bir Mafford Cripps declared: ‘What I have already 
■aid covered to some degree the poi'ition as to the min' rities and their protec iun. 
But in addition to that there are proviaions which the Cabinet Mission laid 
down in accordance with the promise of the Prime Minister on March l6 last 

that this matter should so far we could influence it, be dealt with in the new 
constitution. The minorities Commission %^bich has now been set up to advice 
the Constituent Assembly as to the proper measures of protection to be incor¬ 
porated into the Constitution will we hope and expect make full provision for 
miuority protection. 

“It is to be noted that all the minorities are represented in the Constituent 
Assembly and the Minorities Commission, the only gap is that left by the Muslim 
League, who would uot thank anybody for calling them a minority. We believe 
that judging by the way matters are proceeding there will be ample protection 
of the minoriues in the new Indian constitution. That is the only way in which 
effecuve protection can be given for they must ultimately rely upon the tolerance 
of iheir own fellow Indians for their salely and freedom. There will be utihing 
any outside Power can do if there is intolerance or unfair treatment. 

Dealing with future relationships between Britain and India, Sir. Stafford 
Cripps declared: ‘There is one further question which must, I am sure, be to 
the mind of tvery member of this House and that is what of the future relation¬ 
ship between Great Britain and India, 

“Governmeut have always stressed the fact that we in this country would 
welcome India as a partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations but we 
have equally emphasised ihe point that we do not seek unwilling partners. If 
the Indian people wish it. we shall be only too glad to see them associated with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations tiud we believe that fr. m that association 
they like ourselves snd other Dominions, would derive great benefit. But there 
is something more important and piecious ihan any such formal association, 
that is. continued friendship beiween the two countries which cannot grow and 
flower in an atmosphere of distrust. 

'‘Friendship must be fre.ly given and not forced or held by chains of power. 
It has always seemed to me a profound mistake to believe that we could acoi m- 
pUsh mutually advantageous relationship with India by (ontiouing our control 
over that country against the v>ill of the people in however modified form. 

“The only true ba^iB for our future friendsbip is absolute freedom of choice 
on both sides and 1 believe that this latest sutement of the British Government 
marks the final clearing away of those influences which have militated against 
full and tree friendship in the past and that it is therefore a great and valuable 
step to our couiinued, close and friendly relations with a Free 
India of the future. Most statesmanlike views have bten expressed by 
Pandit Nehru and others and with this good feeling between the Indian and 
the British people 1 trust, statesmanship may nnd ways and means to bring about 
agreement between the Indian communities. 

*‘ii must be obvious, X ihink, lo anyone who objectively studies the present 
situation that there is really only one way in which all these various dilficulties can 
be overcome and that is by cooperation of the Indian patties. It is their problem and 
for it they alone can find a solution. 

“We shall coutinue during the time that we remain in India to do all we can to 
ataiat and we believe that this latest statement that we have made of our iotentiona will 
do ionething to help to bring the Indian oommonitiet and their leaden lace to laoe 
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with the realities of the situatioQ aud the urgent necessity for their ooming to a 
decision amongst themselves. Time is short and the matter brooks 
no delay. These next few weeks and months niunt be decisive 

of the future of India and the happiness of its 400.000 000 inhabitants. 
Whatever may have been ibe misunderstandings and differences that have divided 
Indians and the British Government over the past few years, and whoever may have 
been at faul t, we have now made it abundantly and inescapably clear ihat we intend 
by June 1948 to withdraw our control of India in favour of that iretdom which 
Indians of all communities have persisteiitiy demHiided. 

• During the next 16 months we have agreed to remain, while they reach their 
final decisions-which must, as I have said, determine the future fate of the 
Indian people for better or for worse. 

In conclusion, hir Stafford Cripps said: “Our policy and action has been 
based upon acceptance of the Indian claim that they are worthy and fit for l^elf- 
Government and anyone wh > has the privilege of knowing 'heir leaders would 
not for a moment doubt that claim. I hey have their own difTiciilties which are 
indeed great; they too find ihemselves enmessed and emangled in the skein of their 
own historical development. 

* It is only by a ts of real statesmanship on all sides that they can free 
themselves from their own internal antagonisms. Their problems cannot, I am 
convinced, be solved by use of force nor stable future can be built on foundations of 
civil strife. I would,therefore, u geupon Indian leaders with all the force and sincerity 
at my command that they should seize this, the last and greatest opportunity 
for supreme statesmanship through which they may bring happiness and pros¬ 
perity to their own people and may show tiie world that they can not only solve 
their own internal problem but can also make a great contribution to world 
progress. 

“Over the last year, they have, despite all difficulties and bitter feelings, come 
much closer to agreement upon how the fmure constitution of India shall be 
worked out than ever before. B 'th sides have moved forward to meet one ano¬ 
ther but each much still make a small advance to meet the other. 

“Now is ihe time when the widtr go d of all India, throughout which both 
the coramuniti B are widely dispersed, must make precedence to narrower claims* 
over single communities or single parts of ihat great continental a ea. 

‘Mf only they will come together in both the Constituent Assembly and the 
interim Government with determination while respecting one nn.ither’a rightful 
claims to co-operate in the workint'. out of the new corntitu ion in a form suit¬ 
able to the diversity of iheir religions and races, they will avoid the horror 
and 'ragedy of internal strife and allnw her to develop her great resources through 
peace into prosperity to the unending benefit of all her peoples, whether Hindus 
or Muslims.” 

Sir John An dreson’s Criticism 

The chief Opposition speaker to day, Str John Anderson^ former Governor of 
Bengal, began by saying tliat deeply as he disagreed with many aspects of the 
present Government’s policy, he took no pleasure in atta( king them unnecessarily, 
in partieular, he hwd no desire to attack the present Prime Minister Mr. Clement 
Attlee who, he believed, identified himself in a very special sense with the policy 
that was being discussed »o day. He had worked with the Prime Minister 
during the years of Coalition and on the problems of India and he knew very 
well how much thought he had given to these problems. 

“I know how enthusiastic has been his desiie for a happy issue over the 
{(rave difficulties regarding India, quite apart from the heavy burden he is carry¬ 
ing at the present time,’* Sir John Anderron added. 

Recalling that last l)fcember he had describ'd as a "cardinal blunder” the 
handling over for practical purposes tbt- executive powers to representative bodies 
without being first assured that steady progress had bien made towHrdn a satis¬ 
factory constiiutional settlement, 6ir John Ander-on declared: “I think and 
believe it my duty to say frankly that the British Government are making even a 
greater blunder now”. All were agreed on the ultimate objective in India 
(applause) but success should not be hurried unduly. 

^ What I disagree shaiply with the British Government is in fixing a definite 
and final date for handing over power” , he declared. He could not understand 
how anyone, however gifted or inspired, could i-ay he was going to carry through 
in a satisiactory faohiou the serifa of processes still undetermined sna indeter¬ 
minate by any fixed date. 
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Aniwering the argument that you muat bring the people up sharphy to a 
lenee of reality and the people would be nsade to realise as never before that the 
policy of drift could not go on indefiidtely, Sir John wondered whether those 
were not right who said that the argument might be more likely to work in 
the oppoeitc direction. It held up a definite prospect to the party that if they 
could only dig their toes in the stand fast and endure patiently, a point of time 
would be reached at which they would be free to pursue their own courses. 

He continued: **The other argument is a terrible one. It was in eflfect 
that our position in India is deteriorating t^o rapidly that we cannot hope to 
carry on with any satisfaction to oursolvcs or anyone else after l948. 

“If we were certain that we should be able to hand over powers and respon¬ 
sibilities to a single authority the matter would be comparatmdy simple but 
when you have to conteinplate, as t?ir Stafford C ripps made quit© clear, 
that the British Government do contemplete, a contingency that insiead of un¬ 
dertaking the simple task of hHuding over powers to one suetessor-Government 
you hnve to hand them over to a number of separate suthorities indeterojinate 
in number and in compo^^ition, the matter is entirely different. 

Sir John Anderson continued : “I will be something that has never been 
undertaken before anywhere in thfl world. 

•‘It would be difficult enough if we knew now exactly what the alternative 
units were to be. but we do not know. Can any Minister tell the House exactly 
what will be the units in whom power will be transferred if a single authority 
cannot be found by agreement to whom we can hand over ? Of course the 
Minister cannot. 

“What has to be included in this programme of breaking up and transfering ? 
You have Judicially a very important element in the (lovernment in the widest 
sense in India—the Judiciary which has been our pride and India's pride—that 
has to be somehow or other divided wi'h all necessary provision for subordinate 
conrti, the High Court of Judicature, appeals and so on. The revenue services 
will have to be sub-divided. How are rail-roads going to be dealt with ? 

"There is the whole question of defence with which communication are 
vitally bound up. Is India’s defence, after we go, not to be provided for? Jf 
we arc to transfer to a single au<hority, that is comparatively a simple matter, 
but bow are we to ensure! if India has to be broken up that each unit shall be 
provided by a fixed date with adequate defence services ? What about defence 
airninst a possible attack by sea ? if India is going to be decided, what are we 
going to do about that ?“ 

Mr John said that the problem had lo be faced. It really would not do to 
talk airily about handing over to a Provincial or interim Government. Whatever 
might be the Interim Gevernment it would have to be provided with all the 
necessary organs—provision to the protection of individuals and communiiies— 
otherwise, there faces India nothing but red ruin and breaking up of laws.” To say 
that all this was possible within a fixed time limit was surely "utterly irres¬ 
ponsible," 

Listing other problems Sir John Auderson asked what about Assam, the 
problems oi Wesiero Bengal and Calcutta—a problem which put Danzig and all 
the ri^st in the shade. 

The fixin? of a date was throwing away the bargaining power which was 
needed to discharge certain solemn obligationa. “People will only have to have 
patience and we will bo out of the way. 

“The British were pledged to hand over the power on three conditions— 
there should be an agreement among the Indians on the form of constitution ; 
provinion for carrying out the solemn pledges undertaken ; and proper regard for 
the position of the Princes." 

Sir John Anderson declared : “It is idle to talk about fundamental rights 
and equality of opportunity. Whst the minoritiea, in respect of whom we have 
given these pledges, desire is not equality ; they desire ana they have been given 
io under'^tand that they will receive sp-cial proUction—preferential treatment if 
you like." He said the pledges Britain bad given should not be dismissed very 
lightly. 'Mt is not a question of protecting these minorities against intolerance or 
unfair treatment." 

The Muslims, for instnnoe, were in relation to India as a whole a minority, 
said 6ir John Anderson. In his opinion, the Muslims on the whole were pretty 
well able to took after themselves. Whether the British ought to derive comfort 
from that fact waa another matter. 
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“I have very much in my miud something that one of those rugged warriors 
from the North-West said to a friend of mine. This warrior said : “What is this 
talki Lord Sahib ? Say the word and we will go down ani deal with these talk¬ 
ing folk.” Sir John Anderson said that to quote that expression was not in any 
way to commend it, but they had to be realistic. The Sikhs, in his opinion, were 
in much the same case. They could look after tberaselves. Indian Christians and 
Anglo-Indians presented no great difficulty- They had been fused into a general 
community and w^re nob p ilitically-minded. 

The position of the nepressed ,Classes was very difficult. There were 69,000,000 
of them and they were widely scattered belonging to many different castes and 
diderent races. Ttiey had been given pledges of tha most dehnite character. 

Sir John Anderson added : “I have given them pledges myself. I thought 
I was justified in doing so. 1 have given them assurances anyhow. Their leader 
have come to me with tears in their eyes asking whether we were going to hand 
them over or whether thi y could count upon us for protection. 1 gave them the 
most positive assurances.” 

Mr. Woodrow Wyatt (Labour) : Does Sir John Anderson mean that If it 
was not for the existence of the Bcbediiled Castes, it would be quite all right for 
Britain to leave India ? Every other community is well able to look after itself.” 

Sir John Anderson : ’T was coming to the tribal communities. They require 
protection of a different kind. The Scheduled Castes do not want equality. That 
is the last thing they would desire. 

“The caste system in India is inter-woven into the structure of the Hindu 
system. The Depressed Cartes and outoastes, strangely enough, often ^ appear to 
be just as intent on preserving the essoniial features of the caste system as the 
High-class Hindus. This caste outlook of the Hindu, to whatever section he belongs, 
is not limited to this life and the doctrine of what is called Karma exercises a 
moat powerful influence over Indian minds. One has to bear that in mind. 

Bit John Anderson continued : 

**What these people want is not temple-entry or the abolition of practices 
which we Westerners are inclined to regard as abuses not understanding them. 
They want assurances of educational facilities of which they can take advantage, 
They want assurances of a certain minimum representation in the legislative.bodies, 
a certain representation in tbe services and professions. 

“These are not things which can be secured to them in any charter of funda¬ 
mental rights. They have to be the subject of a specific provision in legislative 
enactment, if wa can ensure that a new India starts off with a provision on these 
lines there may be good reason to believe that such a provision will be allowed to 
stand. The tribal communities want something different. They want to be assured 
in the occupation of their land to bo protected against exactions of the money¬ 
lender. I would not myself, provided we have the opportunity of dealing at reasona¬ 
ble leisure with these matters, expect any very grave difficulty in securing for these 
people to whom we are deeply pledged, the provisions that they require. 

•‘For there are iude ^d, as I can testify, many high-minded generous and en¬ 
lightened people among Caste Hindus who would be glad to take an active part In 
ensuring that such protection should be guaranteed to these unfortunate folk by 
having a provision made in law with which the new constitution starts of. We 
cannot do more. 

Mr. Thomas Reid (Labour): “Will the law stop the warrior of Wazlristan and 
the North-West from invading India ? 

Sir John: "‘That is a question apart from the matter I am dealing with. 

Our pledges are not confined to minorities We have also given pledges - and this 

is a point upon which I am particularly sensitive—to the services in India. Sir 
John said ha was concerned to know just how these pledges, which did not 
extend only to the privileged clasi of the Secretary of State’s services, but 
to the services as a whole, to all little people who bad served the British Raj 
loyally, faithfully and were well going to be treated. 

I think here too a fixed date is a severe handicap. The only jurisdiction for a 
fixed date is to be found in a chance, such as it may be, of thereby securing the 

msintensnee of tbe unity in India. 1 think myself—I am sorry to have to say so— 

(hat tbe chance is so slight as to be almost negligible. 1 earnestly hope 1 may be 
wrong but to stake everything on such a chance is to gamble unjustifiably, Sir 
John continued. 

There may be difierences of opinion among us as individuals as to whether 
gambling is ever justified, but a gamble is unjustified, when the stalceB are beyond 

83 
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the meanf of a gambler and the etakes here are the livea and happineea of hundreds 
of millioQB. 1 take the view that it should have been quite uanecessary to brine this 
House or the people of this country up to the issue of a fixed date if the British 
Government had not during recent months neglected an elementary duty." 

Dealing with the argument that it was impossible to carry on efficiently after 
1948, Sir John Anderson said that he did not believe a serious weakening of 
the Bervicea should have been inevitable. It might have been inevitable after the 
Government made their first mistake^the handing over of power to representative 
Indians without being sure that a constitutional settlement would assuredly 
follow. 

He still held the view that the Government had departed unjustifiably from 
the terms of the Government of India Act when they took that course. This was 
not a matter in which the opinion of the authorities in India should be regarded 
as conclusive because the sort of measures that might be taken were not necessarily 
within the purview of the Government of Im)ia at all. 

On recruiting for the Indian Oivil Service and the Indian Police, Sir John 
Anderson asked why should not a special service cadre be formed of people who 
in the first instance would go and serve in India and later be assigned to other 
aervices. That sort of experiment had been tried before. He refuted the argument 
that in India one needed trained men and that a trained man needed five years 
before he was of any real use. 

Speaking of his own experience, Sir John said : ‘Tt is true that a district 
officer living in isolation and having to know the language and customs of the 
peoples must have a certain amount of experience, but there were a great many 
trained men in the Secretariat and so on who could be released for work requiring 
special training. An appeal might have been made to officers retired from service 
in India to go back for the purpose that Britain hand over her authority in an 
orderly and dignified manner and meanwhile maintain the services of the King 
Emperor. That sort of thing has been tried wiih success. 

<*As to the police, to a very large extent, the functions of officers in the Indian 
Police Service can in an emergency be assigned to and effectively discharged by 
carefully lelected men drawn from the army. I say that again from the basis of 
personal experience. The British Government has done none of these things. The 
Government of India could not have done them.'^ 

What had the Government done to reassure and put heart into the members 
of the services? In the House of Lords, the Government representative was not 
ready to give any assurance that the Government were to carrv on the Government 
of a country of a vast territory with reasonable efficiency. Had no one taken grip 
of these problems? Amid Opposition cheers, he charged the Government with lack 
imagination. Units of the British Army in India should have been maiutained at the 
level which would ensure that any difficult circumstances that might arise might be 
dealt with effectively. 1 know how important it is to have available people not closely 
identified with the life of the community—people whose careers and interests are 
not bound with local circumstances. I do most definitely charge the Government 
with having been negligent in this respect’’ 

There were three counts in the indictment which be levelled against the Gov¬ 
ernment: First, their action which he described as recklesa, in allowing the Indian 
leadera to form a Governmeut without assurance of progress towards constitutional 
development, "I suggested that it was bound to react disastrously on the services 
and was right. Sir John said. Secondly, the Government was guilty of complete 
failure to take measures even to consider the measures necessary for the future 
maintenance of efficiency. In that regard, even now, much might be done. Thirdly, 
the matter or date which was described as a tremendous experiment was in bis 
opinion an unjustifiable gamble. 

**I say now, if a date had to be fixed why ahould it not have been a date 
after which, if no Oentral authority had been brought into being by agreement, the 
€k)vernmeut would conclude that the most desirable possibility would have to be 
diamiaaed, ao that than they could proceed with all energy to arrage the tranafer 
of tuQotiona aa speedily as possible to the most convenient separate authorities in 
India that could be found. It seems to me that by suggesting an experiment the 
Governmant would have eeoured all the advantages they claim for their plan and 
would have avoided all the disadvantagea 1 have mentioned. 
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Second Day—House of Commons—6th March 1947 

Mr. Churchill’s Speech 

Mr. Winston Churchill^ Leader of the Opposition, was greeted with s roar of 
Opposition cheers when he rose to re*open the debate on India today, 

*'Wben the great parties in this country", he said, "have for many years 
pursued a combined and united policy on some large issue, and when for what 
seemed to them to be good reasons they decide to separate not only in debate but 
by division, it is desirable and even necessary that the causes of such separation 
and limitations of differences which exist should be placed on record. In regard 
to the Indian problem, we on this side of the House, have for some time made it 
clear that the sole responsibility for control of India's affairs rests, of course, with 
the Government. “We have criticised their actions in various ways, but this is 
the first lime we have felt it our duty as official Opposition to express our dissent 
and difference by a formal vote. Let us first of all place on record the measure of 
agreement which lies between us and separate that from the differences that now 
lead us into the opposite lobby. Mr. Churchill said that both sides of the House 
were bound by the declaration made at the time of the British Mission to India 
in March l94‘<2. It was not true to suggest as was done lately that that declara¬ 
tion marked a decisive change in the policy of the British Parliament towards India. 

"There was a long story before we got to that. Great Britain had for many 
years'been committed to handing over respousibility for the governing of India to 
representatives of the Indian people. There was a promise of Dominion Status 
implicit in the Declaration of August, 1917. 

'"There was extension and definition of Dominion Status by the Statute of 
Westminster. There was the Simon Commission Report of 1930 followed by the 
Lord Linlithgow Report of 1935. Then the Linlithgow Offer of 1940, for which as 
head of Government 1 take my share of the responsihility—and by this the Vice¬ 
roy undertook as soon as possible after the war that the Indians themselves should 
frame a full self-governing constitution." 

Mr. Ohurchill said that this was the preliminary basis upon which the pro¬ 
posals of the CrippB Mission of l942 were set. The proposals were not a departure 
io principle from what bad long been growing up and they constituted a definite 
and decisive project for action. 

Asking the House to consider the circumstances in which this offer was made 
Mr. Churchill said: "The violent eruption of Japan on East Asia, the withdrawal 
of the United States fleet to the American coast, the sinking of the "Prince of 
Wales” and the “Repulse", the surrender of Singapore and many other circums¬ 
tances left us with no assured means of defending India from invasion by the 
Japanese. We had lost command of the Bay of Bengal and, indeed, to a large 
extent the Indian Ocean. Whether the provinces of Madras and Bengal would be 
pillaged and razed by the Japanese at that time seemed to hang in the balance." 

“The problem naturally arose with poignant force how best to rally all the 
Indian elements to the defence of their native land." said Mr. Churchill, The 
offer of the Crippa Mission was substantially this: 1 be British Government under¬ 
took to accept and implement an agreed constitution for an Indian Union, 'which 
should be a Dominion, framed by an elected Constituent Assembly and affording 
representation to the Princes, This undertaking was subject only to the right of 
the non-acceding provinces to receive separate treatment and to conclusion of a treaty 
guaranteeing protection to racial and religious minorities. ^ 

The offer of the Crippa Mission was not accepted by the political classea in 
India who alone are vocal and to whom it was addressed. Mr. Churchill con¬ 
tinued : “On the contrary, the Congress led bv Mr. Oandhi and Mr. iVeAru did 
their very utmost to make a revolt intended to paralyse the communications 
of our armies in Burma and to help the fortunes of the Japanese." (OppositioD 
cheers). Therefore, the National Coalition Government of those days made a large 
series of mass arrests of Indian Congress leaders and the bulk were kept in prison 
to the end of the war. 

'T was not present in the Cabinet when these decisions were tsken. I was at 
Cairo preparing for the operations which opened at Alamein, but 1 highly approved 
the aetion taken in my absence by the Deputy Prime Minister, the present Primo 
Minister. It was the only action possible on that occasion. Therefore, it is quite 
clear that whatever was the offer of the Crippa Mission it was not accepted. On 
the contrary, it was repudiated by the parties to whom It was addressed. In fact 
OB bU return from India, tiir Btafioid Orippi aaid, "1 said when 1 left India that 
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in default of acceptance the draft declaration roust be conaidered as being 
withdrawn.” Mr. Churchill said that be did not roake any complaint about that. Later 
in the year, having returned to this country, he aaid on tSeptember 10, J942, with the 
full consent of bis colleagues that the declaration which formed the basis of the 
Grippe Miesion must be taken as representing the settled policy of the British 
Grown and Parliament. Those principles he bad added stood in their full scope 
and integrity. 

Mr. Churchill then declared : '^That is where I stand now. Both sides of 
the House are bound by this offer, and bound to all of it, and it is on the basis 
of this offer being an agreed matter between the parties and on that basis alone 
that our present and future controversies arise. If I am bound by the offer of 
Dominion Status, the Prime Minister is or was equally bound by the conditions 
that there should be agreement between the principal communities, that there 
should be proper discharge of our pledgee about protection of the minorities, but 
the Prime Minister has a perfect right to change hie mind. He may cast away all 
the stipulations which we jointly made and proceed only with the positive side of 
the offer. He has a right to claim the support of bis Parliamentary majority for 

any action he takes.”.“He has no right to claim our support beyond the 

limits of the Grippe Declaration. A statement was made during the caretaker 
Government by Mr. Amery who bad been the Secretary of State for India 
throughout all this business. 

”Frrquent reference has been made to that statement as if it implied some 
further advance. But that is not so. 1 was not consulted on the exact terms of 
the statement as I should have been, if the Secretary of State had intended to make 
any further advance on the position established by the Crippa Mission of 1942.” 

Mr. Churchill then read Mr. Amery's statement in which he said that the 
offer of March l942 stood; that no limit was put to India's freedom to decide for herself 
her own destiny, whether as a member of the British Commonwealth or even 
without it. The statement proceeded: ^This can only be achieved under a constitution 
or constitutions framed by Indians to which the main elements of Indian national life 
are consenting parties. That is a confirmation of our own loyal purpose and the 
inescapable fact of the Indian situation. We can only transfer our ultimate control 
over India to a Government or Governments capable of exercising our responsibility 
to the people. Mr. Amery’s letter then proceeded to state: 'We have not considered the 
possibility of an Indian Constituent Assembly declaring for or against separation 
before a conatitution has been accepted by Parliament*.” 

Mr. Churchill continued: "Before this latest announcement, they had already 
departed from the Cripps Declaration of l942. The first essenlial element was the 
creation of a new Indian {State with Dominion Btatus associated with the Dominions 
and equal to them in every respect.” 

This, said Mr. Churchill, was all changed by the Prime Minister sending out 
a Cabinet Mission a year ago. ”1 was not in the country at that time or 1 would 
have drawn attention to the serious change. It might be that my colleagues do not 
regard it as seriously as I do if the Dominion StaiiiB procedure bad been involved. 
This new Indian Dominion would have been perfectly free to leave the Gommonwealth 
If they wished to do so, but there would have been an opportunity for the danger 
and consequences to be surveyed by India's statesmen and also for the wishes of the 
great mass of the Indian people to be expressed, as they could not now be expressed. 
It would have been possible to have made proper provision in regard to certain 
safeguards lor the minorities and particularly those elements of Indian life, notably 
the Depresscr Glasses. Q'he Agreement would have been on the lines of the North 
American Act to which this country and the Dominion of Canada attached so much 
importance.” 

Mr, Churchill said that a second departure was the total abandonment of 
all responsibility for carrying out its pledges to the minorities and the Depressed 
Classes. All these were to be left to fend for themselves as best as they could. That, 
said Mr. Churchill with emphasis, was a great error. 

A third essence of the Grippe Mission declaration was that there should be 
^reement between the principal Indian communities, namely, Muslims and 
Hindus, but that also had been thrown overboard. *Tt is our duly in tbia Cham¬ 
ber to-day to say that this Government has broken away from the agreement which 
had been reached and that it is not we, the Conservative Party, who have gone 
back on their former underlaking.” 

"To these departures in principle, there seemed to be added a formidable list 
pi practical mistakes in handling the problem during the past year since the 
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Cftbinet MisBion was eent out. Some of the miBtakes might have been made by 
the Goveromeut and BOme by the Viceroy but they were both jointly reeponBible 
for all. First, the attempt to formulate a constitution and press it on the Indians 
Instead of leaving to the Indians, as had been promised, the duty of framing their 
proposals-'that action, however well intended, had proved to be devoid of 
advantage and must be rated as a mistake. 

'^Secondly, there was the summoning of the so-called Constituent Assembly 
on an altogether inadequate representative franchiee. An assembly so called iuto 
being had absolutely no right to decide the fate of India and express the wishes of 
the great masses of India. Thirdly, there was the dismissal of eminent Indians 
composing the Viceroy's Council and handing over of the Government of India to 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. This Government of Mr. Nehru has been a complete 
disaster", declared Mr. Churchill. ‘^Great degeneration and demoralisation in the 
already weakened departmental machinery of the Government of India has followed 
from it. Thirty or forty thousand people have been slaughtered in warfare between 
tbe two principal religions. Corruption is growing apace. People talk of giving 
India freedom. Freedom baa been restricted since this Interim Nehru Goverument 
has come into power. Communism is growing apace (Government laugher). It has 
been found necessary to raid and suppress Communist establishments and centres 
which we do not do litre and have not even done in India. 

"It was a cardinal mistake to entrust the Interim Government to a leader of 
Caste Hindus, Mr. Nehru. Me had good reason to bo tbe most bitter enemy of 
any connection between India and the British Commonwealth.'' 

That said Mr. Churchill, must be regarded as the third practical administra¬ 
tive mistake apart from those large departures in principle which might be charged 
against the present Government in this Indian sphere. 

"Such was the situation before the latest plunge which the Government had 
taken was made. It is this plunge, which, added to all that has gone before, 
makes it our duty to sever ourselves aliogether from the Indian policy of tbe 
Government and to disclaim all responsibility for the consequences which will 
darken and rend the coming years in India." 

Dealing with the Viceroy, Mr. Churchill said: "The Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
has been dismissed. I hold no brief for Lord Wavell, He was a willing or 
unwilling agent of the Government in all tbe errors or mistakes into which they 
have been led. But 1 have no idea why he has been cast aside at this juncture. 
The Prime Minister has refused to give the slightest indication of the difiTerenoet 
which must have arisen between the Government and the Viceroy. 

"It is not possible for us to form an opinion on the many aspects of the 
Indian controversy while this concealment is maintained. It is most unusual for 
great political severances of this kind to take place in time of peace without 
statements being made both by Government and by the dismissed functionary to 
justify their respective positions." 

Mr, Churchill said that he had some argument with tbe Prime Minister the 
other day about this. It was true that in war many Ministers were removed with¬ 
out their wishing to make any explanation to Parliament but if they bad wished 
to do so or if there had been any demand in Parliameiit for an explanation he 
would certainly have felt it his duty as Prime Minister to facilitate such 
explanatory statement (Government cries of, "oh"). 

^'Before the war such statements and explanations were common place." It 
was an unwholesome way of conducting public affairs, be said, in time of peace 
that Ministers or Viceroys were dismissed or resigned and not felt it necessary to 
their self-respect to explain to the nation tbe reasons of their departure. 

"However, I understond that Lord Wavell will be free as soon as he returns 
to this country.'’ "Is that so'’, Mr. Churchill demanded of the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues on the Government front bench. 

The Ministers apparently nodded and Mr. Churchill added : "Certainly it will 
be expected of him to make a statement." 

"There is one point however/* Mr. Ohurcbill continued, *'tbat we ought to 
know because It is material to the issues. Wes tbe Vicerov in favour of a time¬ 
limit or was he not Mr. Churchill hoped that they could have some informa¬ 
tion on this point. 

Turning now "from tbe dismissed Viceroy to the new," Mr. Churchill said 
he did not think that tbe 14 months’ time-limit gave the new Viceroy a fair 
chance and he did know what directive bad been given to him.** 

Ur, Churchill went on : "I am surprised iookiug at this ludisu problcQ 
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how maoy great gape there are on which there ie do inforiDatioD. We are told 
?ery little what is the policy and purpose for which he is being sent out. How is 
he to employ these 14 months ? Is he to make a new effort to restore the 
aituation or is it to be merely an ^'Operation Scuttle* on which he and other 
distinguished officers have been dispatched ? The Prime Minister should tell us 
the purpose behind these movements.’* 

Mr. Churchill again stressed how little information had been given to the 
Housei and added : ’’Everyone knows that 14 montba* time-limit is fatal to any 
ordinary transfer of power." Thumping the despatch box he exclaimed: *’The 
whole thing wears the aspect of an attempt by the Government to make use of 
brilliant war hgures to cover up a melancholy and disastrous transaction. One 
thing seems to be absolutely certain—Government by their 14 months’ time-limit 
have put an end to all prospects of Indian unity. 1 have never believed myself 
that could be preserved after the departure of the British Eoj, but the last chance 
has been extinguished by the Government's action. How can you suppose that a 
thousand years* gulf which yawns between Muslims and Hindus will be bridged in 
14 months I How can you expect in 14 months that there is going to be 
agreement between these races ? From henceforth everyone will start staking out 
their claim and preparing to defend it and they will have the assurance that the 
British Government will recognise them if they only make enough noise, enough 
demonstration of their identity and their right to separate existence and 
consideratico. That is not going to lead to a melting of heart which will throw them 
altogether. On the contrary, it is inviting them to take advantage of the time 
that is left to peg out their claim which they value more than life itself." (This 
passage was greeted with cries of ’’incitement.*') 

Mr. Churchill went on that no arrangement had been made about all the 
great common services which had been explained yesterday so fully by 8ir John 
Anderson—questions of foreign affairB, defence, communications by road, rail 
and water. *‘lndia" he said, "is to be subjected not merely to partition, but to haphazard 
fragmentation and a time-limit, a time-guillotine, is imposed which will certainly 
prevent full and fair, resonable discussion of the great complicated issues which 
are involved. These fourteen mouths will not be used for melting of heart and 
uniting of Hindus and Muslims, but for preparation for civil war and they will 
be marked continually by disturbances and disorders such as are going on in the 
great city of Lahore, in spite of the effort made by the leaders of both sides to 
allay their alarm and fear at what was going to happen.*' 

At this point, Mr. Churchill looked at Bir Btafford Cripps. He said : "The 
Right Honourable Gentleman laughs. He ought not to laugh. Although of 
fanatical disp sition, he has a tender heart and 1 am sure that the horrors which 
have been going on since be put the Nehru Government in power—and viewing 
these horrors, of the spectacle of corpses of men, women and children littering the 
ground by thousands—these horrors would have wrung bis heart. I wonder that 
bis imagination does not guide him to review these matters searchingly in his own 
ooDBcience." 

Mr. Churchill said that the Indian political parties and political classes did 
not represent the Indian masses. It was a delusion to believe that they did. 
That was proved in the war. The Congress Party declared non-co-operation with 
the Allies, this great party of Hindus to whom all power was to be given. The 
Muslim League sought to make a bargain, but failed. Both the two great political 

P arties in India stood aside, but the only great volunteer army in the world which 
ought on either side in the struggle, was formed in India (Conservative cheers). 

"More than 3,500,000 came forward to support the King Emperor and the 
cause of Britain, came forward not by conscription or by compulsion, but out of 
their loyalty to Britain and to all that Britain stood for their lives. 

'Tn handing over the Government of India to the so-called political classes 
we are handing over to men of straw, of whom in a few years no trace will 
remain. (Conservative cheers). 

"By their latest action—this 14 months' limitation—this Government is 
destroying the prospect of even getting through the business agenda which has to 
be settled. "That is the only explanation of its complete adoption of one of Mr. 
Gandhi's most scatterbrained observations made on May 24, 1942 after the MissioD.'* 
Mr. Churchill then quoted the observation beginning ’Leave India in (lod's 
hands, in modern parlance, leave her to anarchy.* 

"This statement was iDdistinguiBbable from the policy of the British Govern- 
MbV' *Bid Mr. Ohuichill. He compared with complete bewilderment the difference 
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ia the attitude of the Government to India and to Palestine. There was a time¬ 
limit for India but no time-limit for Palestine. That astonished him. "Two 

bottles of powerful medioine have been prepared," he said, '^but they have been 
•ent to the wrong patients (laughter and Opposition cheers). 

"The policy for these two places taken together is incomprehensible. I cannot 

see how that can have originated in any coherent human brain or even in the 

minds of the Cabinet which, no doubt, has many incoherences in it. Can the 
House believe that there are three or four times as many troops in little Palestine 
as there are in all mighty India—British troops ? What ia the point and sense of 
this distribution of our forces which you tell us are so limited ? 

do not know what element of obstinacy has forced this peculiar assertion 
in the midst of a general scuttle ; this peculiar assertion of will-power in Palestine. 
1 do not know where it comes from, unless some powerful Minister has said that he 
must have bis way and no one has dared to withstand him. I do not know, but 
I have my surmises. 

*'A similar sustained effort in India would have enabled the plan of the 
Cripps Mission to be carried out, fully discussed with cool deliberation and 
OrmnesB and we should have kept our pledges and have moved steadily forward 
from this crisis. It is indeed a paradox that an opposite course should be taken. 
Here in India, where such consequences are at stake, we are told that we must 
be off in 14 months whereas in this small Palestine, which we were first connected 
with only 25 years ago and held only in mandate, we are to pour out all our 
treasure and keep 100,0(J0 men marching around in the most vexatious and 
painful circumstances when we huve no real interest in the matter." 

Mr. (ihurchill continuing said that he had given the reason why the 
Conservative Opposition thought it mcessary to dissociate itself from this further 
progress of the Government ou the road to ruin. They had not taken that deci¬ 
sion without a great deal of heart-searching and consideration. 

'rhe house then enjoyed a pleasant domestic interlude when Mr. Churchill 
said that he had read Mr. Zilliacus' speech made the previous night ond found 
that they were thinking on similar lines. (Mr. Zilliacus is a Labour member 
with very different views from Mr. Churchill). 

•‘Do you want to examine yourself?’*, said Mr. David Kirkwood (Labour), 
Mr. Churchill wagged an admonitory finger and, amid laughter, said “Now, 
David keep quiet." 

Turning to the Speaker, Mr. Churchill said : "He and I are old allies and 
we do not interfere with each other when we are in action.’* 

Continuing, Mr. Churchill said he had intended striking the note which 
Mr. Zilliacus had struck about bringing the United Nations into the India 
problem. He had for some time past pressed the Government that if they 
were unable to maintaiu order in Palestine to return their mandate to the 
United Nations or invoke its aid in that work. 

“After six or sivcn months of needless delay they had actually done that. 
It was difficult to resiMt the feeling that the same trend of reasoning applied on 
a far wider scale and with much stronger force to India. They were told that 
they could not walk out of Palestine because they would leave behind a war 
between 600,CKX) Jews and 1,2(X).000 Arabs. 

“How could we walk out of India and leave behind us a war between 
90,0(X),000 Muslims and 200,000,0(j0 Caste Hindus and all the tribulations that 
would thus fall on a helpless population of 4.000,000? Would it not be a terrible 
disgrace to our record and our name, to allow one-fifth of the population of the 
globe to fall into chaos ? That would be a world crime and a crime 
uiat would not only strip us but stain our good name for ever.*’ 

Yesterday, said Mr. Churchill, Sir Stafford Cripps and others brought into 
great prominence Britain’s physical and military weaknesses. They asked how 
she could keep a large army in India for 15 or 20 years. It was a very grave 
point. Sir Stafford Cripps might well have urged that Britain had not the moral 
strength or will power. “It we lack physical and moral strength to wind up our 
affairs in a responsible, humane and honourable fashion, ought we n t to consider 
invoking the aid or at least advice of the world international organisation which 
is now clothed with reality and on which so mnny of us stake onr hopes for 
peaceful progress^ fr<^edom and indeed salvation of mankind ? Mr. Cnurchill 
asked. “I say to the Government, if you feel it right in the caseoHiitle Palestine 
to lay your difficulties before the U.N.O., what conceivable reason can there be 
for not following a similar course regarding the great sub-continent of India. 
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•‘Granted that the position to which you have carried the affairs by your 
action—that you cannot through weakness and moral frustration fulfil your 
pledges to the vast helpless commuities numbered by scores of millions—are you 
not iu point of honour and decency, and indeed commonsense, call upon to seek 
the aid of wider instruments and authorities if all practical hopes of Britain 
discharging her task have vanished ? 

“It is not my view th »t they have but this is the prevailing mood of those 
who are all I'owerful brought into bei.sg by the agonies of two d-vastating wars 
which should not be overlooked, ‘Yesterday Mr. Zilliacus spoke of the pre:*.edent of 
multiple national membership of the Soviet Union and spoke of its affording 
those safeguards to the minornies which, we are assured by the Government, 
Britain has lost strength and will-power to provide ; he spoke of the right of the 
minorities to appear before the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

■‘I do not think that such aspects should bo overlooked in this period of 
British deprcr^sion and eclipse.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Churchill said: “I have spoken with a life-time of thought 
and contact with these topics, it is with deep grief that I watch the clattering 
down of ihe British Empire with all its glories and all the services it has rendered 
to mankind I am sure that in the hour of our victory, not so long ago we had 
the power or could have had the power to make a solution of our difficulties 
which would have been honourable and lasting. 

“Many have defended Britain against her enemies, but none ean defend her 
against herself. We must face the evils coming upon us that we are powerless 
to avert. We should do everything in all these circumstances and exclude no 
expedient that may help to mitigate the ruin and disaster which will follow the 
disappearance of Great Britain's power in the East. Let us at least not add by 
shameful fight, by premature and hurried scuttle, let us not add lo the pangs 
of sorrow, which many of us feel, the laint and smear of shame.” 

Opposition cheering for Mr. Churchili’s speech continued for a considerable 
time alter he had resumed his seat and, he was warmly congratulated by his 
colleagues. 

Mr. Alexander's Reply to Mr. Churchill 

Mr. A. F. Alexandert Minister of Defence and Member of the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion 10 India, began : “On the great issue I am quite certain the P*rty supporting 
the British Government is iu no way afraid to take up the challeuge. Mr. 
Churchill has made one of his usual and from the point of view of language, 
one of his best phrased speeches of his life-time. It will be recorded. It may be 
that hintory will decide that perhaps that npeech this afternoon was the principal 
facior in preventing the sides coming together.” (Ministerial cheers.) 

Mr. Alexander said that Mr. Churchiirs build up of the present situation 
since 1917 had a good deal in it that was factual. But, said Mr. Alexander, ‘-I 
thought the conclusion he dr^w from his historical examination and the negotia¬ 
tions about Self-Government in relation to the present proposals could really not 
bear examination.” 

••One would have thought that the proposals of 1942 and the statement of 
Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India in 194.5, had no relation at all to the 
policy we had pursued and which is now inherent in the offer we are now making. 
For example, Mr. Churchill said that there was a great difference between Mr. 
Amery’s statement and our approach to this matter in regard to whom we were 
to hand over to. '’One would have thought it incumbent on us to have handed 
over to a single Government. Th»\t is not 8>.” 

Mr. Alexander said that Mr. Amery himself contemplated that there might 
be more than one Government in India to hand over to, in the statement he made 
at the time when Mr. Churchill was the Prime Minister. 

Amid Government cheers Mr. Alexander declared : ‘‘We have acted upon the 
statement on behalf of the care-taker Government to bring self-government to 
India in perfectly good faith and it is a great pitv that reflections are now made 
on our aims. Mr. Churchill said that we had totally abandoned all our pledges to 
the minorities—said in effect that we had tlirown them overboard—and that one 
of the main reasons why they (the Opposition) have now come down to party 
division was that Government had broken away from its pledges. 

“May I say that in the case of the minorities the position that we have 
alwavs taken was that in a constitution framed Indians, there ought to be pro¬ 
vided proper protection for the minorities and i think it is only fmr to both the 
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leading parties in India to say that never at any time have they ever taken any 
other line, but are anxious and willing to give the fullest legal freedom for these 
minorities, whatever class they might belong (o. 

‘‘J'he proposals made at the t^imla Conference in l946 contain offers of 
pledges from both sides on this matter and might I bring it more up-to-date ? 
I asK the House to consider the terms of the resolution of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly providing for justice, social, economic and political freedom of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, vocation, subject, of course, to law and public 
morality. I give as much f.iith to this pledge as I would to one made here in 
my own country.” 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s comment on the Cabinet Mission Mr. Alexander 
said that he wondered what the Leader of the Opposition meant by the words, 
“we attempted to formulate a constitution and force it on Indians”. 

Mr. Churchill, interjecting, M di<l not use the word ‘formulate’. ” 

Mr. Alexander : Wh^'n did the Cabinet Mission attempt to formulate a cons¬ 
titution and force it on Indians ? Not at all. All we did then was to make sug¬ 
gestions a-^ to a procedure for them to get where they wanted to get in having 
a Constituent Assembly and in having a constitution drafted by Indians for 
Indians. Any attempt to settle a constitution for them was nev. r in our minds 
and there was never any attempt to force a constitution on Indians. 

Mr. Churchill : The Minister and his colleagues did make a positive contri¬ 
bution in the shape of a plan and whether they forced it or pressed it. we 
need not argue. They certainly commended it to Indi‘\n9”. 

Mr. Alexander : I have said enough to make it clear that we do not accept 
the view put in Mr. Churchill’s speech. 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s contention that the Constituent Assembly had 
been set up on inadequate franchise, Mr. Alexander said ihat the basis of the 
franchise was that bettled under the l935 Act which was passed by the Conserva¬ 
tive Government. 

As to the rai?*take which Mr. Churchill had asserted had been made in setting 
up the interim Government, Mr. Alexander said : ‘‘I felt that part of Mr. Chur¬ 

chill's spe ch was a good deal unfair to my comrades on this side of the House 
who were faced with a situation in November and December 1945 when it might 
be said that the Indian authorities were literally silting on the top of a volcano 
and whf’n as a result of the siuiation which arose after the war, the outbreak 
of a revolntim might have b eu expected at any time. 

“Ever since th*'n, this Government and their supporter have laboured inces¬ 
santly to tr^ and get an agreement in India which would avoid a grave outburst 

lex under th n dealt with Mr. Churchill’s remarks about Pandit Nehru. 

“I do not know wheth r Mr. Churchill intended an attack on Mr. Nehru 
but his language was pretty forcible. I must say that while we had cause in the 
past to regret that Mr. Nehru, in pursuit of his own conscience and in the 
leadership of his home rule party in India, was often willing to go to prison, 
nevertheless he is the most able, cultured and experienced person now at the head 
of the Interim Government and 1 believe that he and his colleagues, if given a fair 
and reasonable opportunity to cooperate with the other great communities in 
India, will be capable and willing lo lead in bringing India through her present 
difficulties to one of power influence, prosperity and peace (Government cheers). 
I much regret therefore, the references which Mr. Churchill made. 

Mr. Churchill interjecting: I made no attack on Mr. Nehru, except to say that 
he had reason to be onr bitter enemy having been interned 10 or Vi years in 
goal. 1 went out of my way when last I speke on India to draw attention to 
Mr Nehru’s actibn in ordering troops to fire on his own co-religionists in Bihar 
when Government officers had failed in their duty, I have not said anything 

derogarory to Mr. Nehru’s character. . . i. . .u r> u i 

Mr. Alexander coutinning said : 'I am certain that what the British people 
want is to have a long-term understanding, friendship and brotherhood with the 
Indian people. After all that has gone so far. I think that Mr. Churchill getting 
UP in the House with all the responsibility and authority that his experience 
conveys, should appreciate that it is fatal to talk about the leaders with whom 
we have negotiated and got into closer relations than eVer before as existing and 
current enemies of this country.” 

Taking up Mr. ChurchiU*8 reference to the position of the Viceroy Mr. Alex- 
f^ndex said: “I should be content to leave it to my leader to make a general reply 
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to that part of Mr. Churchill’u speech and in view of the explanation which the 
Prime Minister has already made I, who came in the course of our India mission, 
to form a great personal friendship with Lord Wavell, resent the way in which 
Churchill on February 2d and to-day referred to Lord Wavell. 

“I am bound to say here that I am most grateful to Lord Wavell for all 
that he has done to try and help us in the crisis we have been passing through. 
Lord Wavell wdl be found among those men who have earn* d the right to be¬ 
long to history as men who have displayed st all times the great English spirit. 

Mr. Alexander described as *‘quite unworthy Mr. Churchill’s siigges ion that 
this Government was seeking to take advantage of brilliant war figures to 
cover the m^dancholy and disastrous transaciions in India.” I shall wait and 
see what will be the final conclusions of Mr. Churchill on the change from Lord 
Wavell to Viscount Mountbatteu”. Mr. Alexander continued : “Hut we did not 
appoint Lord Wavell. Mr. Churchill appointed him, or rather recommended his 
appointment, and we have certainly taken no cover. We owe resp mslbility to 
this House and to the Hriiish people for the actions of the Government just the 
same as we take responsibility for whatever has to be done in what we hope (his 
concluding phase of handing over self-government to India under the new 
Viceroy.” Mr. Alexander referring to the suggestion that the political parties did not 
represent the masses said: “It may well be true that there arc large masses 
who have not yet got the franchise and do not hope to get it until there is a new 
constitution. 6ut many of them are still behind the political parties and to say, 
therefore, that the political parties do not represent them cannot be proved 
at all.” Mr. Alexander said thai ho was very glad to hear a tribute paid to the great 
voluntary army which was raided in India and that ho thought it was the best to 
the somewhat slighting references last night on India’s war service when the 
suggestion was made that they hnd “done very well out of the war, thank you” 
and “had displayed a good deal of profiteering in the matter”. 

This remark was at once challenged by a member of the Opposition who 
said that Mr. Alexander should withdraw the remark. Mr. Alexander persisted that 
tho general reference in a number of Opposition speeches last night was slighting. 

Mr. Alexander then dealt with Mr. Churchill’s remark on the time-limit for 
India and no time-limit for Palestine. “I find it diflicult lo unJerstand why he 
asked the question that wny. One would think that the circumstunces were 
exactly the same. Are they ? Mr. Alexander said that with regard to Palestine 
the reference to the next Assembly was in one respect a warning and that was 
in effect a time-limit when tho United Nations made their decision upon the 
matters laid before them. It had been said, continued Mr. Alexander, that if 
there had been the kind of truce iu India as was being used in Palestine, then 
something ou the lines of the Cripps plan could have been forced upon India—at 
least it could have been pushed through under the threat of force. “However”, 
he added, ‘‘Mr. Churchill suid instead that we are on the road to ruin. I say if 
we have followed a procedure like that we certainly would have been on the road 
to ruin. 1 felt that all the time, bearing in mind the talk in tue House of Lords 
and the different opinions expressed from members of that side of the House, 
the principal thing that was happening was marshalling once more, if it could 
possibly be arranged, a united party on India on these lines.” 

Mr. Alexander added: “if one looks at the expression of the CorjRervatives in 
the House of Lords you can see there were very serious rifts in the ranks. It would 
have been very much better if the Conservative Party bad had second thoughts about 
this matter as they had in the House of Lords last week. The attitude of the 
former Viceroy, Earl Halifax—and a very great Viceroy he was—was far and 
away more likely to lead to peace and concord in India than the kind of a speech 
we have had from Mr. Churchill.“ ^ 

At this point, Mr. Churchill stepped forward and explained that he wanted 
himself to refer to Earl Halifax's speech but there was a rule about not quoting 
speeches from the House of Lords. 

Mr. Alexander continued: "Although Mr. Churchill may not agree with the 
fixing of a date, he cannot object, unless he bad some better alternative io propose. 
But what alternative does be purpose ?’* This was greeted with Government criea 
of •‘None**. 

Dealing with the question of the time limit of 14 months, he SMd that the 
Opposition had been dealing with question of India lor a long time. They had^ 
Iia4 Round-'^able Copferenoes (hey had had five yean ia (be Wilding up of (ha 
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1935 Act; they had the BubBcquent Grippe Missioa and all the work of the 
Cabinet Mission. 

Mr. Alexander contiued: the people of India at this stage would corae 

together and co-operate in the light of these circustances, it is perfectly possible 
that they will be able to draft a constitution within 14 months, it may well be 
that there will be«^certBin matters of administration which will call for adjustment 
and which may not be oparating at the time fixed of June l946, but it can well 
be, if they wish, that they come to a settlement and that the constitution can be 
framed and sufficiently advanced for Provisional Government at the Centre to be 
set up and for adjustments to be made afterwards.*’ 

Mr. Alexander said that the Government had taken a very difficult decision. 
Everyone knew the width of the gap which had to be bridged between the two 
Indian communities. But it would have been also a very grave decision to make 
to say that the British were prepared to say in India and hold down India. 

were not prepared to take that decision, because not only would it not 
have been in accordance with the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations or 
with the Atlantic Charter, but it would also have been one we ought not to have 
taken in the light of our present resources. Above all, it was one to which the 
Labour Members would never have consented." 

The desire of the Government is that the two parties should still come 
together. 

Mr. Churchill: “Indian parties ? 

Mr. Alexander: “Yes I hope they will. The consequences if they do not 
must be grave." 

Continuing Mr. Alexander said that it was true that the Government ban 
taken a decision which would mean the bridging of the gap in one jump, but he 
reminded the House what Mr. Lloyd Goerge once said that when you had to jump 
a chasm you could not do it in two hope. The policy outlined by Sir John 
Audereon would only have meant Britain's saying in India a certain measure of 
time longer before taking the present action. It would always be the practice of 
whatever Government was leading this country to give India the utmost goodwill 
to continue in the utmost co-operation with India and to extend whatever help was 
within British resources. 

Oq the future defence of India, Mr. Alexander declared, ‘‘After Juney 1948 
we shall be glad if, in the course of the treaty we hope to make in the transfer of 
power, they will agree with us to co-operate in that respect, subject to the limita¬ 
tions imposed on each patty by membership of the United Nations. 

Admiral Taylor (Conservative) asked whether British forces were going to be 
withdrawn from the North-West Frontier. 

Mr. Alexander said that on the question of the external defence of India he 
would refer Admiral Taylor to the Prime Minister’s statement of February 25. In 
regard to the defence of the Frontier, very much would depend on whether the 
parties would come together in such a way as to maiotain the splendid unity and 
integrity of the Indian Array. 

Premier’s Reply to Debate 

Mr. Clement Attlee^ the Prime Minister replying to the debate, said he 
noticed that the more recent and more complete the experiences of members, the 
less were their speeches ready to commend outright the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment. “We have 'all to realise how little we knew about India aud how soon 
what knowledge we have gets out of date. I recognise that I am out of date on 
India myself. I ended my time in India on the bimon Commission nearly J8 
years ago. I, therefore, hesitate to be dogmatic or prophetic as to what may 
nappen in India. In this I admit I differ from Mr Churchill. I think his 
practical acquaintance with India ended some 50 years ago. He formed very 
strong opinions—I might aim st say prejudices then. 3’hey have remained with 
him ever since and I think I agree it is a remarkable example of constancy 
(laughter) because 1 have heard him reiterate these views over a period of years 
with a constancy that completely ignored the march of events. 

“Although he feels deeply on these matters," Mr Attlee continued, “I feel 
that he does not really believe in Self-Government in India. I think he has 
forced himself to recognise that the steps over many years cannot be entirely 
retraced.' I think he still feels that the steps were mistaken and he will not face 
the logic of the situation. 
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•‘Yet even he did not BUggest that we should seek to restore the British Raj 
it was in the days when he was in India. We have to make up our minds 
that thoie days are past. Indeed, at the opening of his speech, Mr. Churchill 
took great pains to bring himself abreast with the movement of opinion in 
the Conservative Party. 1 Know of the good work done by the members of all 
parties who went out on the Goodwill Mission.” The Prime Minis'er 
claimed that it had been shov^n that there had been a movement 

of opinion and added : But although Mr. Churchill sought to bring 
himself abrest, I no iced a certain amount of recidivism all the time when 
he accused the Government of dealing with the Indian politicians who were not 
elected on adult franchise in 194:?. 

Mr. Attlee added : “At that time the franchise was not as extensive in this 
country as to-day but it never sapped his confidence, Mr. Churchill will recall 
how well he did when he was attacked by the Conservative Party of that day, 
when he was accused of throwing away Africa. The only difference is that 

Mr. Balfour said nothing about franchise” (Loud laughter). 

•T must say I thought there were a great many irrelevancies—delightfully 
expresp^ed no doubt—which were reminiscent of the days when he and a small 
band fought such a long, distinguished rearguard action against the member 
for Saffron Walden {Mr. R. A. Butler).” (Laughter). After the laughter had 

subsided, Mr. Attlee continued ”.and Lord Templewood and in fact the bulk 

of the Conservative Parly at that time.” 

,On the question of Viocroyalty, Mr. Attlee said : “Churchill suggested that 
whenever there was a change of Minister of high function there was need of an 
explanation.” Mr. Attlee went on: “I do no', accept that doctrine. There has been 
occasioiiB in this Hou^e when Minister’s have made no statements on leaving office. I 
can recall occasions when nothing was said and there was no reason why any¬ 
thing should have been said. There were very few explanations offered. I have 
known changes in high civil service positions—Ambassadors, etc, Indeed 1 used 
to keep a list in the i9d5 Parliament and I tried to keep up-to-date the various 
changes in the Government of the day. Some were up and some were down but I 
was never sure which was which. It looked like a chart of Eights Week at 
Oxford. Changes are desirable, but it is not always necessary that there should 
be elaborate explanations.” 

Rtferring to the rundown of the adrainiairation, Mr. Attlee said the device 
suggested by Sir John Anderson was turned down by the Coalidon Government 
in l945. Ihere were Conservative cries of “were you not in it at that time?” 
and Mr. Attlee added: “It was in April, 1945, pretty near the end, was it not?” 

He cominiifd; ‘ We took this matter up when the Cabinet Mission went to 
India. I myself thought that some strengthening would be useful but we were 
told that it would not be possible. If it had bien possible to strengthen slightly 
the British cadre, it must be remember.d that India is governed in the main by 
Indians 'with only a few British. A great mass of services are under the Pro 
vincial Governments. Indian civil servants were looking to the future. They 
had Blood up wonderfully under the strain of war because they knew from all the 
declarations that had been made that the Briiish Raj was coming to ^an end. 
You have as a matter of fact to govern India through Indians and the condi¬ 
tions are not such that you can throw over what has been done and go back 
to Section 93 Government in all the Provinces. It just docs not work out. The 
mere strengthening of Government would not carry us through if you were going 
to take a line in opposition to the political forces in India. 

Mr. Churchill suggested that political people do not count very much, that 
the great mass of people are very much interested. I agree they are not much 
interested, but after all you have to govern India through educated Indians. 
You cannot suddenly take people from the depressed classes and do so. The 
national feeling runs right through all Indian classes and that is why you 
cannot carry one against the will of the Indian people. All our advice has 
been that strengthening in tliat way will not get over the difficuliies.” 

Mr. Attlee agreed that the time they had set was short, but they were strong¬ 
ly advised that it was desirable to fix a date. Bir John Anderson had suggested 
that there ought to be two stages : one to allow India to decide whether there 
should be one India or several and the second for the framing of the constitu¬ 
tion. The effect of that, said Mr. Attlee, would be to divert the mind of -Indian 
politicians from one particular issue and you would in fact get delay. Bir John 
Anderson thought it was a great mistake to bring Indian politicians into the 
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Government but the essence of the Indian problem was to get Indian statesmen 
to understand what were the real problems they had to face. 

Mr. Attlee said that although the British had given Indians the experience 
of office in the Provinces, at the Centre they had taught them irresponsibility, 
instead of responsibiliiy. It was not good to be aWays in the Opposi'ion. It 
made for irrespoiiBibili-y (Laughter) It was tssontinl lo get politicians of all 
communities into the Government to understand the problem. Sir John Anderson 
rightly stressed the complexity of the problems. All ihe more reaHOn why Indian 
politicians must be given tho experience of how complex they were. 

Tbe British Gov* rnment believed profoundly that it would be better to have 
an All-India Gjvernracnt if they could possibly get it. Their object had been 
to get Indian politicians to look at this problem and see what it meant to India. 
He disagreed with Sir John Anderson when he said it was wTong to put res¬ 
ponsibility as soon as you could on the Indian poliiieians. One of ihc faults of 
the Montague Chelmsford Reforms was that they taught irresponsibility, not 
responsibiliiy. “VVe had given Indians all t»ie pleas wit jobs and retained tbe 
difficult ones for ourselves.” 

Mr. Attlee knew that the difficulties of handing over would be enormous and 
he did not imagine that they could get everything fixed to the last gaiter but¬ 
ton before leaving. Mr. Attlee went on to deal with the problem of minorities. He said: 
“1 have very great sympathy with the people of the 8chcduled Classes. I remember 
going into a village in Madras. We found the conditions they were in. Has it 
occurred to the Opposition that that is after lOO years of British rule? (Minis¬ 
terial cheers.) Did we lack the will to raise the people? I do not think so, but 
we lack the power. The fact is thit the existence of the Scheduled Classes is 
part of the whole Hindu social system. They are at fhe bottom of the social 
pyramid and alihough at one time before the Indian Mutiny we interfered with 
some Indian customs wo never interfered with others. You cannot change the 
Hindu social system from outside by an alien power. These things have got to 
be done by Indians. Whatever you put in your treaties it rests on Indians 
themselves, 'ihere is the inoney-lend»r. There is gross inequality of wealth in 
India. That B*)cial and economic system was continued all during the time of 
our rule. We did not go in for a revolution in dealing with money-leaders. We 
did something to repress the money-lender but not enough. 

'‘We accepted that social system and we are told at the end or our rule that 
we must clear things up before we go. If that trust was there it ought to have 
been fulfilled long ago,’' Mr. Attlee said. 

* Of course, Government will carry out all its proper obligations to members 
of the services. They may be assured they will not be let down. As to the amend¬ 
ment in essence it is a plea for delay, a plea for inaction (cries of ‘‘No”), for 
having greater time waiting until the Indian parties had come together and 
every detail of the new constitution has been worked and agreed. 

“We have been warned by two members, who knew India very well—the 
same warning we have had from India—that the dangers of delay and hanging 
On are as great as the dangers of going forward. When we took office we did 
not find India in a very easy state. It is a volcano of hidden fires. 1 think that 
a great deal has been done by the visits of members of the Government and tho 
visits of members of all partien.” 

Mr. Attlee added : “I was very much impressed by what Sir t^tanley Reed 
said. He reminded us that it was thirty years since Lord Curzon initiated a 
change. Thirty years ago there was a declaration which changed the entire 
outlook and in these thirty years the Indians have grown up in a climate of 
delayed hope—a climate very largely of impatience and frustration—and during 
these 30 years the administrative machine has been changed out of all knowledge. 
The political advance has been too Blow to keep pace with this administrative 
change, particularly in the Central Governm»*nt. Political advances—would. I thinki 
have been easier if undertaken earlier when the administrative machine was 
stronger. 1 think that there has been too much delay, too much hesitation, too 
much tear to go forward, but having reached the present stage we cannot go 
back and cannot remain as we arc. 

“We believe, we have done great work of India. We believe, the time has 
come when Indians must shoulder their responsibilties. We can help, but we 
cannot take the burden on ourselves. Even as we are speaking to-iiight there 
are serious communal disturbances. 

“X would have liked a message to go from this House without dissenting 
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voices that it is our earnest vrill that Indians should ^rasp now this great oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing thiit all of them, without distinction of creed, place the 
good of ihe Indian millions before the interest of any section whatever and that 
to-day we have paid in this House. ‘We have placed this responsibility clearly 
on you and we believe you can carry it.” 1 close by saying that whatever 
difiFercnccs there may be between us in this House on the matter, I am quite 
sure the whole House will wish ‘(lodspecd to the new Viceroy in his mission* 
(cheers). It is a mission, not as has been suggested, a betrayal on our part, 
it is a mission of fulfilment (cheers). 

“Anyone who has read the lives of the great men who built up our rule 
in India and did so much to make Indian unity wid know that all of them 
looked to the fulfilment of our mission in India of placing the responsibility 
for their own lives in Indian hand.” (Loud and prolonged Ministerial cheers.) 

The Opposition amendment was defeated by 337 votes to 135 and the 
Government motion was carried without a division. As Mr. Churchill walked 
out he turned towards the Government benches and raised his band and said : 
•‘We give you that one”, a reference to there being no division on the Govern¬ 
ment motion. He left the C^hamber amid peals of laughter from the Govern¬ 
ment benches. 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee—New Delhi—8th. to 10th February 1947 

Scheduled Castes* Demands 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha which met at 
New Delhi on the Slh February 194ii under ihe prenidentship of Bj. L. B. 
Bhopatkar considered Dr. B. R, Amhedkar*s letter embodying the political 
demands of the Scheduled Castes Federation slid appointed a Committee to 
contact the Federation and Scheduled Csstc leaders to examine them in all their 
bearings. 'J'he Committee consisted of !he President, Dr. B. B. Moonje and 
Mr. Asutosh J.ahiri, General Secretary. 

Second Day—New Delhi—9lh February 1947 

Hindu Sabha's Appeal to Princes 

An appeal to ihe Princes to join the Constituent Aesembly was made by the 
Working Committee of the Mahasabha at its meeting to-day. The following is the 
text of the resolution ; 

“The Working Committee is definitely of the opinion that Akband Hindusthan 
would not be able to play her proper role in the comity of nations and particularly 
of the Asian nations, unless and until the Central Government is under her cons¬ 
titution rendered strong, paramount enough to make all the Provinces and States 
work in union with each other. Viewed in this light i^the Working Oommitte feels 
that the second objective as stated in the Objectives of the Constituent Assembly, 
viz., the objective of granting Provincial Autonomy with all residuary powers will 
not fail to create fissiparous tendencies among the Provinces resulting in weakening 
ihe Centre and thereby making the Indian Union more a shadow than a substance. 

“The Working Committee is of the opinion that the Constituent Assembly as 
it is, is a properly constituted legal body with full sovereign power and authority 
and oompetent to frame the political constitution of Akhand Hindusthan. It is 
definitely of the opiniou that the objections recently raised by the Muslim Leogue 
in its Karachi resolution are true neither in fact nor in law. In its opinion the 
resolution indicates not only an attempt to sabotige the Constituent Assembly 
but bolds out a threat of internecine war between the Hindus and the Muslims. 

“The Committee is of opinion that the Karachi resolution of the Muslim 
League indicates the abandonment by the League of the method of negotiation and 
settlement as the means of attaining the freedom of the country and marks a 
definite departure from the path of constitutionalism in favour of direct action 
which is now the only other declared method left to the League for the achieve- 
nieDt of the political objectives. 
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‘The Oomraittee^ however, warna the people of Akhand Hindusthan that the 
action movement of the Muslim League with its inevitable consequence o( violence 
and civil war in the country is imminent and the Committee urges all sectiona 
of the people to prepare, to organise and to mobilise national resources for 
meeting this new menace to India's peace and tranquillity and to resist the enact¬ 
ment of the horrors the nation has witnessed during the last few months in 
various parts of the country. 

Work of assembly must go on 

“The Working Committee is of the opinion that now that the Congress and 
other representatives have started the work of the Constituent Assembly they 
Bhouldcomplete.it irrespective of the consideration as to whether the Mnslim League 
joins or does not join the Constituent Assembly or even if the British Government 
withdraws the Cabinet Mission proposals. 

‘‘The Working Committee re-affimia its faith in the principles which the 
Hindu Mahasabha has from time to time advo^.nted in so far as the political cons¬ 
titution of Akhand Hindusthan is concerned; the main principles of which are 
firstly, the integrity and indivisibility of India; secondly, a strong Central Indian 
Union ; thirdly, one Constituent AsBombly to frame the political constitution of such 
Union; and its federating units; fourthly, adult franchise with one man one vote 
and fifthly, joint electorate. 

“The VVorking Committee is of the opinion that when the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly is deemed to be a sovereign body, it is entitled to frame a constitution for 
Akhand Hindusth:\n not necessarily within the framework of the Cabinet Mission 
proposals bui purely on national lines and principles as indicated above, 

“Without entering into the controversy as to where sovereignty lies the Work¬ 
ing Committee recommends to Indian Kulers both in (heir own interests and in 
those of their subjects, to join the Constituent Assembly by giving adequate repre¬ 
sen ation thereon to their own people. Further, it requests them to introduce Res¬ 
ponsible Government as speedily as possible in their own States after reserving such 
dynastic and personal rights and privileges to themselves as would not be inconsis¬ 
tent with the operation of Responsible Government. 

Draft Constitution Proposed 

“Ihe Working Committee is of the opinion that in the present confusion of 
political thought and action as regards the constitution of Akhand Hindusthan it is 
necessary and desirable to place before the country the outlines of a constitution 
which will be broad-based on the principles of equity, democracy, justice and fair- 
play to all the communities and interests. With this object in view, it appoints a 
committee consisting of the President Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Dr. B. 8, MoOnje, 
Mr. Panchanatli. Dr. G. 0. Narang, Mr. B. G. Khaparde and Mr. Gopinath Kunzru 
(with power to co-opt) and to submit the same to the Working Committee on or 
before the 30th April 1946.” 

The Working Committee heard a deputation from Hapur on the communal 
situation there and appointed Mahant Digvijaynatb, Mr. Indra Prakasb. the Rani of 
Bherkote, Pandit Mukund Malaviya and Mr. Desbpande to conduct an enquiry 
and report within a fortnight. 

Another Oommittoe was appointed to visit places where Hindu-Muslim fracas 
have occurred and submit a report. It will consist of Dr, B. 8. Moonje (Chairman) 
Mahant Digvijaynatb, Mr. B. G. Khaparde, Mr. G. Salwan, Kumar Ganganand 8ingh 
and Pandit Mukund Malaviya (convener). 

Third day—New Delhi—10th. February 1947 

“Pakistaolsatlon’* of West Bengal 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha, which concluded 
its deliberations to-day, passed a resolution resenting '‘the attempt now being 
made by tha Bengal Muslim League Ministry to settle in Bengal, Muslims from 
Bihar and other provinces with the definite political objectives of increasing the 
Muslim population strength in the Muslim minority districts of Western Bengal. 
Already 1,50,000 of such Muslims had been settled in Bengal and the Pakistanisatiou 
of Western Bengal is being carried on with a definite plan and with the help of tie 
States found at the disposal of the Bengal Ministry.’* 

The Committee “requests the Government of India to inquire into the situatioQf 
to asoertaio the amount of funds so far spent by the Bengal Ministry and to take 
ateps for preventing the utilisation of public funds in furtherance of such communal 
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obiectirea*’. Reaolutiona on the communal aituation in Bihar, Bombay, and U.P. were 
also passed by the Committee . The resolution on Bombay riots expressed regret at 
the inadequate measures adopted by the Bombay Government to cope with the acts 
of stabbinga and acid throwings committed at Bombay and Ahmedabad for the last 
several months, thereby indicating its inability to keep public peace and order at the 
respective centres of trade and commerce’*. 

The Committee charged the U. P. Government with failure to check riots and 
said: “The communal riots have been and are going on in the United Provinces for 
the last eight or nine months as a result of which the Hindus, in spite of their 
being in a majority, have been the sufferers both in life and property. In the opinion 
of the Committee the only reason these riots are continuing for such a long time 
is that, in that province Muslims, though a minority of 16 oer cent, hold a brutal 
monopoly of service in the police department as they hold 79 per cent of the police 
services. Besides, the Minister in charge of the Police Department is a Muslim, as a 
result of which the Muslims get various direct and indirect support and encourage¬ 
ment from the police.” Tne Committee called upon the U. P. Government “to stop 
further recruitment of Muslims to the police services and the recently started home 
guards till such time as the number of Hindus attain the ratio according to their 
population in the province”. 


The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

Jubilee Session—Calcutta—16th. February 1947 

SJ. Mrinal Kanti Bo8e*a Appeal 

The “new role” of the All-India Trade Union Congress in which it would 
demand from its members allegiance to itself ‘’first and last**, was stressed in 
speeches at the Jubilee session of the All- India Trade Union Cougress which began 
in Calcutta on the 16th February 1947. 

Referring to this aspect, the President, Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose, said that “more 
importance has been attached to the views of political parties taken separately than 
those of the A.-I.T.U.C. taken as a whole. My conception of the A.-I.T. U.O in its 
new role is that it should command allegiance, first and last, from its members and 
it must devise and organise a machinery exclusively devoted to working out its 
policy and programme”. 

The sessiou was held in a large pandal at Wellington square and was attended 
by over ten thousand persons, prominent labour leaders from all over India 
including Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. A. Daiige, Mr. S. 8. Mirajkar and also Mr. Reid 
of the N. U-S. of Great Britain attended. The International Youth Commission, at 
present in India, was also present. 

Delivering his presidential address. Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose said that Only a 
tremendous politico-social revolution, either violent or non-violent, can bring to an 
end India's gigantic social inequalities. The A.-I. T. U. C. as the spearhead of the 
labour movement would have to take a large share in bringing about this revolution. 

Sj. Bose protested against the post-war “repression of labour” and also lagainst 
legislativd efforts, both at the Centre and in the Provinces “to deprive workers of 
their right to strike” and urged that the A.-I. T. U. C., with Hocialism as its 
•immediate objective, must be prepared to work for it on a well thought out plan. 

The unity of the workers, he insis ed, should be maintained on the basis of a 
revolutionary programme. He called upon the A.-l. 1. U. 0. to carry the message to 
the masses, from one end of the country to the other, that the issue before workers 
was not one of religion, but of bread and an improved standard of life. 

“The masses should be told unceasingly,” Mr. Bose said, “that anyone inciting 
them against their brethren, Hindu or Muslim, was their enemy. The truth must be 
impressed on them that the raising of hands against fellowmen means, particularly, 
for the poor, the destruction of whatever chance there may be for the uplift of their 
economic condition. It will be making their slavery to the oapitalistio classea only 
the stronger, if they allow themselves to be duped by the name of religion or any slogan 
to indulge in fratricidal war.” ^ a 
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8j. Bose deprecated the tendency to take it for granted that aince a Nationaf 
Government had coma into power, labour had nothing more to do than place ita 
oaae before them. **1 have no auoii illusion," said Mr. Bose, “and recent events 
have not convinced me that wa shall have an easy task before us." 

Sj. Bose, at the same time, paid a tribute to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, ^ 
former President of the T. XJ. C. and said : is a prince among political sufferers 

whose passionate desire to serve the massea has earned for him the love and 
respect, of all." 

Pointing out that Pandit Nehru's Government was not yet firmly In the saddle, 
Sj. Bose said: "[n this transitional stage when the old bureaucracy representing 
British imperialism is passing away, this new Government will require all the 
assistance from the progressive forces. Our approach to this Government must, 
therefore, be more constructive than critical. I would therefore begin by placing before 
this Government our views in regard to its five-year plan.which represents the declared 
labour policy of the Government.” 

Mr. Bose was critical of Government's inaction regarding certain phases of the 
five-year plan espacially housing for workers and pointed out that "not a brick has 
been laid nor a bamboo polo sot up anywhere in the coal area, though we had been 
assured that construction would be comoleted by the end of March, 1948." If there 
was a will behind the policy, said Mr. Bose, the difficulties could be overcome "as 
had been done in the Land of Five-Year Plans." 

Mr. Bose urged that the who e policy vis-a-vis labour should be reviewed 
by a conference of representatives of the Oantral and Provincial Governments. 

'‘The economic system as it obtains in India", he said, "has proved to be too 
wooden to be adju'ited to the needs of a raoidly changing social fabric. Governments 
all over the country have resorted to repression as the only effective means of checking 
the upheaval. There lias been a regular blood bath in many parts of India due to 
police firing. There have also been arrests on a mass scale". Although strikes could 
not be resorted to on flimsy grounds, the time had not come to cast off "the 
tremendous weapon that labour baa in its hands in organised strikes.’* 8j. Bose realled 
the words of Sardar ValUbhhhai Patel; "If all normal business and activity throughout 
the length and breadth of India were suspended for just one week, the Brisish will 
have to quit in no time" and himself added : "Is it altogether inconceivable that 
such an action may have to be taken to abolish the inequalities of which Mahatma 
Gandhi has spoken?" 

Referring to riots, Sj. Bose ^aid that'workers belonging to trade unions had 
generally speaking "kept themselves aloof from the mad orgies". 

Sj. Bose suggested that the A.-I. T. U. G, should establish contact with 
agrarian labour and help them in improving their lot. That, in his opinion, would 
go a great way "in restoring communal harmony which had been sadly disturbed 
all over India by political propagandists moving about in villages and exploiting the 
discontent among the half-famished agricultural population*'. 

Soviet Delegate’s Appeal for Unity 

•.The A. I. T. U. C, session was addressed by members of the International Youth 
Delegation who received a great ovation when they arrived at the pandal. 

The Soviet delegate Miss Olga Chetchotnina, speaking in English, said that the 
world over the people were bent on two things—to be free and to live in peace. 
During the last war. the people had fought against Fascism and Imperialism and 
their success was due to workers of the world lining up behind them. To-day the 
need is fraternal unity between the workers and the youth of the world. Then we 
shall be able to achieve our aim." She appealed to the leaders of the A. I. T. U. 0. 
to help the youth of the country in their struggle. Miss Ohetehotnina ended with 
these words ; "Long live the unity of the people of the world”. 

The French delegate. IT. Jean Joutssier, In a speech in French (which was 
translated by the Yugoslav delegate) said that the delegates on their return would 
be pledged to help the Indian youth in their fight. 

Mr. George Reid, representative of the National Union of seamen of Great 
Britain, convened greetings from British workers. 

The conference also received greetings from the World Trade Union Oongresa 
and similar bodies in Soviet Russia, Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Two resolutions were passed to-day, one demanding the release of all students 
and workers arrested in connection with Viet Nam Day demoostrationa and the 
Qt^ef expresaing aolidarity with the Calcutta atrikera. 
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Indian National Trade Union Congress 

New Organlsa'ion lor Laboar—New Delhi—3rd. May 1947 

At a conference organised by Hindustan Mazdoor Scvak t^angh at New Delhi on 
the ardMay 1947 in New Uelhi under the presidency of Snrdar Patel it was resolved 
to form a separate workers’ organisation in India under the name of Indian 
National lrade Union Congress, bj. Kripalani, Congress Presiflent, inaugurated 

the Conference. r i i 

'Ihe idea of forming a separate Trade Union Congress for workers who 
would follow the (landhian philosophy of life was mooted some years ago and 
the Congress Working Committee passed a r solulion last year suggesting 
the adoption of such a course. The organisers consider that the recent 
strikes under Communist leadership in the different p^rts of the country 

have not only paralysed the normal life of the country but actually 
affected production so as to cause misery to millions in India. Sardar 

Patel, it was understood, urged that the present anarchy in the labour movement 
should be checked forthwith if the country was to be spared untold suffering and 
peaceful transfer of power was to be effected. The need for a separate organisa¬ 
tion was explained by more than one speaker. 

There are now about seven lakhs of organised workers in the All-India 
Trade Union Congress of whom between three and four lakhs follow the lead of 
Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh. Membership of several trade unions affiliated 
to the A. I. T. U. 0., is alleged, is artificially bloitcd and several unions have 
fictitious and gro-sly exaggerated membership. It was urged that Communists 
could not escape responsibility for such a state of affairs and as it would not 
therefore be possible to capture the A. I. T. U. C. by non-Communists, with a view 
to giving a proper lead to workers at the present critical time, the need had arisen 
for separate orgrtnisation. A Coramiitea witri Dr. t^iircBh P:iniu'ijce ns President 
and Mr. K. K. Desai as Secretary and nn influentiid Executive Oommittee including 
Messrs. Deven Sen. G. L. Nanda, Abididi Jafferbhoy, 8. K. Pati), M. John, 
R. R. Diwakar, P. Despaude and others Was formed to draft a constitution for 
the new organisation. 

It was believed that the Government of India might very soon undertake legislation 
to tighten up the process of scrutiny before registration of trade unions in order 
to prevent any fraud being committed. There seemed to be a feeling that employers 
in India had in many cases taken an unfair advantage and even assisted 
Oommunlats to discourage genuine trade unions from growing up. yocialista including 
Messrs. Shib Nath Bannerjee and Khedgikar did not support th|\ move for a new 
central* organisation of workers. Even leaving the socialists out, with their hold over 
about one and a half lakhs of worker^ the Hindustan Mazdoor 8ovak Sangh claimed 
a following of four lakhs. ..... 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel presided over the meeting, riioso who attended 
included members of the Central Board of the Sangh, Sj. Jagjiwan Ram, Labour 
member of the Interim Government, Dr. Kajendra Prasad and certain Labour 
Ministers from the Congress Provinces. 

Sj. Qulzarilal Nanda, Labour Minister of Bombay and Secretary of the 
Mazdoor Sangh at a Press Conference to day explained the terras of the resolution 
which the Board adopted. He said that at its meeting in November last the Sangh 
had called upon its various member unions to affiliate themselves to the Trade 
Union Congress and to promote through it the policy and programme of the 
Congress. Subsequent experience had compelled a iotal reversal of this policy and 
the Board had rescinded its previous resolution to-day. 

It was obvious, Mr. Nanda said, that the prevailing labour unrest in the 
country was primarily due to the privations and difficulties experienced by the 
workers. To serve their political ends certain parties and groups pushed labour into 
discarding peaceful methods for the redress of its grievances. They were directing 
labour unrest into channels which often led to breaches of peace, accentuation of 
the hardships of the people and harm to the interests of the workers. 

There was an acute shortage of supplies in the country which created serious 
discontent and retarded the progress of reconstruction in every direction, "we must 
maintain,’* Mr. Nanda said, **aud expand production. We must also make sure that 
in the course of the political transformation which is proceeding apace a f^table 
democracy is safely installed in the seats' vacated by Imperialism," 
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Mr. Nandfl aeserted that the policies pursued by the All-Iudia Trade Udiod 
C ongress under Communist leadership which functioned in its name, stood in sharp 
and total conflict with the aims mentioned above. “Their .ways/' he said, "threaten 
the security and are inimical to the best interests of the workers themselves. 
The bulk of the working cla^s is opposed to the political philosophy of the 
Communists. This is amply borne out by the results of the elections to the 
legislative assemblies in the country from the various labour constituencies. 'i‘he 
workers have had enough of loss and suffering which arc inseparable from the 
methods adopted by the Oommiinisis in dealing with the difficulties of the working 
class. But the presence of Congressmen and others in the T. U. C. iu subordinate 
association with the Communists creates tlio wrong impression that the present 
policies and leadership of the T. U. C. reflect the mind of the entire working class. 
The urgent need of the moment is, therefore, to provide machinery for co-ordinating 
the scattered forces of those who are in fuudamenia! opposition to the Communists 
in their approach to labour matters". 

Mr. Nanda charged the present Trade Union Congress with indulging iu 
malpractices. He alleged that it had been found that the composition and the voting 
strength of the various bodies in the T. U. 0. were managed in such a manner 
that the democratic procedure of achieving a change by the influence of ideas and 
the relative superiority of real numerical strength has no scope at all in this case. 
The T. U. 0. admits paper organizations and accepts ficlitious or grossly exaggerated 
returns of membership. Another matter of deep concern to those who refuse to enter 
the T. U. C. is that certain dominant groups within it waged a violent campaign 
against arbitration as a method of avoiding strikes and securing justice to the 
workers. Mr. Nanda anticipated that the proposed organisation would be exposed 
to a fierce attack 'on the ground that uhe 8angh was seeking to disrupt the 
unity of the working class but pointed out that many of the unions which were 
now coming to form a new organisalion, bad for years stayed away from the 
T. U. C. Others which would decide to sever their connection with the T. U. 0. 
would be leaving a hot-bed of disunity, and not a place where there was any 
collabration on the basis of mutual goodwill and understanding. 

Central Board’s Resolution 

The Central Board's resolution on the subject adopted to-day inter alia 
said: 

“The Sangh deplores the fact that the discontents and difficulties of the 
workers are being exploited by parties and grou})8 for ulterior political motives, 
causing serious damage to the ecunomic and political life of the country and 
doing deep injury to the best interests of the working class and the masses in 
general. In the opinion of the Board, the most urgent need of the moment is to 
speedily bring into being and develop a central organisation of labour in the 
country which will strive to secure the highest benefits and the maximum pro¬ 
gress for all categories and classes of labour while preserving a national spirit 
and outlook, and which will conduct the struggle of the workers for improved 
standards and just conditions in accordance with the principle set out in the 
statement of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress dated J3th 
April 1946. The Board recommends to the membt rs of the Sangh and other Con¬ 
gressmen actively interested in Labour to t.iko immediate steps to form an or¬ 
ganisation on these lines, which will be purely non-communul and which will 
not be subject to the control of any poliiical party. 

The Board also passed two other resolutions, one to start a fund to be 
known as tne Labour Constructive Work Fund to be utilised exclusively for the 
purpose of promoting the welfare and efficiency of the working class and the other 
introducing the principle of election in the case of local and provincial branches 
of the Bangh which had been functioning for a period not less than two 
years. 

Mr. Nanda refuted suggestions that the proposed organisation Was sponsored 
by industrialists. The Sangh would not receive any money from the capitalists 
except those paid as subscriptions by workt^rs themselves. 

Most of the Congress Socialist members who were present at the meeting 
agreed to the proposal to start an Indian National Trade Union Congress except 
from one member who wanted to wait for a few months before deciding upon 
the course. This organization, Mr. Nanda said, would.be entirely non-political and 
non-communal in character. 
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Acharya Kripalani Inaugurates 

Committee to draw up Gonstitation 

The Indian National Trade Union Gongreaa was formally launched at a 
Conference of labour workers convened by Hindnsian Mazdoor Sevak Sangb at New 
Delhi en the 8rd May 1947. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel presided over the 
Conference, which was inaugurated by the Congress President, Acbarya Kripalani. 

The Conference appointed a provisional Executive for the INTUO, consisting 
of Dr. Sureah Chandra Bannerjee as Chairman, Mr. Khandubhai K. Desai, Secretary 
and an Executive Committee of twenty-one. The Conference adopted a resolution 
condoling the death of prof. Abdul Bari, the Bihar labour leader. 

Those who attended the Conference included Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Sj. B. G. Kher, Pandit Ravi Shanker Shukla, Sj. Hare Krishna Mehtab, Sj. U.P. 
Ramaswamy Keddiar, Sj. Jagiiwnn Ram, Bj. Bhankerrao Deo, Brimati Kamaladevi, 
Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, Sj. Asoke Mehta and prominent 
Trade Union leaders from most of the Provinces and some Indian States. 

Inaugurating the Conference, Acharya Kripalani pointed out how it was diffi¬ 
cult for those who believed in peaceful and democratic methods to co-operate with 
those who dominated the Trade Union Congress to-day. He said it was a happy 
augury that the Conference met under the presidentship of Bardar Patel, who was 
himself a trade unionist and who organised the B. B. C. I. Railway employees in 
I9l9 and later the postal employees of Gujerat. 

Sardar Patel explained why they had to part company with the T. U. C. and 
form their own organisation. The T. U. C., he said, which was given prestige by 
Congressmen and over which leaders like Pandit Nehru, the late C. K. Das and Lala 
Lajpat Rai had presided, was today adopting a thoroughly anti-Cougress attitude. 
The T. U. C. was to-day dominated by Communists, who called strikes not for the 
good of the workers, but merely to serve their party ends or discredit the government, 
it was no use, he said, trying to reform the T. U. 0. and capture it, because the 
Communist Unions put up bogus membership and did not hesitate to resort to 
unscrupulous methods. As a contrast, he narrated bow the labour movement started 
by Mahatma Gandhi in Abraedsbad resulted in the best organisation in the country. 
Due to the untiring efforts of Mr. Bbankerlal Banker, Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda and 
Mrs. Anusuya Sarabai, the textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad was admitted as 
the strongest and best organisation in the country. As a result of the work of the 
Union, Ahmedabad had prospered and workers got the highest wages. Ihere were 
few strikes, since the parlies settled their differences through the machinery of 
arbitration. 

**We are [anxious to see that the right type of union on Ahmedabad lines are 
■tarted throughout the country,*' said Bardar Patel aud added, "A beginning was 
made in 1937, when Congress accepted office to train labour workers and send 
them to various places. Ihose who started work in this manner have succeeded even 
though they were interrupted by political struggles. The Communists who dominate 
the T. U. C. today are fomenting strikes, refuse to accept arbitration, advocate a 
*go slow* policy when production is most needed, and bring about frequent strikes 
by agitating for irresponsible demands, the step which is being taken now should 
have been, in fact, taken earlier. Now, with the advent of independence, we have to 
fight with people withiu the Congress itself, who are out to create chaos and capture 
power by any means**. 

Dr. Sureah Chandra Bannerjee, thrice President of the A. I. T. U. 0. moved a 
resolution for the formation of the Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

Dr. Bannerjee said that the present strength and prestige of the T. U. C. was 
largely due to the presence of Congressmen in it, and it was only right that they 
should not allow their names to be exploited any more for the furtherance of the 
aims of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Michael John of the Tata Workers’ Union strongly supported the resolution. 

SjtB. R, A. Khedgikar, Brahma Prakash and Bj. Bhibnath Bannerjee 
opposed the resolution on the ground that one more central organisation of labour 
would create confusion in the minds of workers. They, however, admitted that it 
was difficult to work with the Communists, but suggested that if all the unions now 
keeping aloof from the T. U. C. joined it, they would be able to secure the necessary 
ma)ority to mould and reform the T. U. O.’s. policy. 

The Conference carried the resolution by overwhelming majority. 



The Socialist Party Conference 

Constitution Modified in a Convention 

Ihe All-India Congress Socialist Party will hearafter be called the Socialist 
Party (India) and its memberehip has now been thrown open to non Congress- 
men also.—This vital change in the constitution of the party was finally approved by 
the Convention of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, which after long discus¬ 
sions lasting about eight hours at (Jawnpore on the 28ih February 1947, adopted 
with minor modifications, the new draft constitution as approved iu the morning 
by the National Executive of the party. 

The Convention agreed to drop the word Congress from the name of the 
party in deference to the wishes of senior Congressmen. The ordinary or asso¬ 
ciate membership of sympathisers will now be discontinued. 

Another important modification in the constitution was that there shall be a 
General Council of the party consisting of not more than loO members elected by 
the provincihl branches, in proportion to their membership as fixed by the Na¬ 
tional Executive, provided tnat every branch is represented and the minimum 
representation is one and the maximum ten. Members of the National Executive 
shall be ea;-(#cfo members of the General Council, which shall meet at least once 
every six months and shall have the power of the general conference when it is 
not in session, provided that its decisions are not inconsistent with those of the 
annual conference. If for any reason the annual conference cannot meet, the 
General Council shall have all ihe powers of the conference. 

Open Session—Cawnpore—Ist. March 1947. 

Chairman's Address 

The open session of the All-India Congreps Socialist Party Conference (now 
Socialist Party (India) ) commenced at Cawnpore on the 1st. March 1947. About 275 
delegates from various provinces and a large number of visitors were present. 

The sessio 1 was held in open air but a Bhamiana had been erected to accom¬ 
modate the top-ranking Socialist leaders, delegates and other distinguished visitors. 
The pandal and the rostrum were tastefully decorated with tri-colour national flags. 
'I be leaders arrived in a procession headtd by a band and led by Acharya 
Narcndra Deo. The proceedings commenced with national songs by batches of 
girls and boys respectively. 

Acharya Narendra Dei^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, then read his 
welcome address. He said: “We have to reaffirm our faith in democracy and freedom. 
The necessity for such afiSrmation is the greatest to-day because if tire last war has 
proved anything it is this that the common man after having secured for himself 
employment and good conditions of work, will surely demand freedom and demo¬ 
cracy for him><elf in order that he may develop bimself to the fullest extent.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev added that a new era is ut-hcring in and the hour of 
fulfilment for Socialism seems to have arrived but still there are some formidable 
obstacles in our way which have to be surmounted because the world can reach 
the goal. Referring to the demand of unity of the Left by certain parti-s, Acharya 
Narendra Dev said that there was no doubt that a union of all revolutionary and 
socialist forces would constitute an indomitable force against reaction, but unhappily 
such a collaboration did not seem possible in the near future because those who 
expressed their eagerness to unite wanted to do so only for party advantage and 
not with a view to Btrengthening the movement. 

Presidential Address 

“The main task before the Socialist Party is to establish the people's raj 
where no distinction of caste, creed or colour will be allowed to exist,” observed 
Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia in the course of his presidential speech. 

Commenting on the announcement of H.M. G., Dr. l.ohia said there was no 
doubt as to the fact that the British would leave their legacy of destroying the 
unity of this great country. It was up to them, he added, to maintain this unity 
which could only be done if the people of this country were united. 

The decision of the party to drop the word ‘Congress* from its name, Dr. 
Lohia declared, should in no way be interpreted as a hostile gesture. The bond 
between the Oongress and the Congress Socialists had not been removed but had 
been loosened only. The Bocialisis could hereafter work in different epheree ul 
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public life, such as labour and kisan movementfl with freedom. He warned that 
no one should think that this liberty was to be utilised for abusing the Congress 
organisation which had been built with the efforts of all of them. He, however, 
expressed the view that the Congress leadership at- present was drifting away 
from democratic principles and was sticking to constitutionnl methods and captur¬ 
ing of power. Dr. Lohia criticised the Communists and characterised tue Communist 
Party as “non-Iudian-” The next sixteen months up to June, 1948, w^Te very crucial 
and they had to quicken the pace of their efforts to achieve their objectives of 
establishing socialism and nationalism, ho added. 

H. M. G.'s Statement 

Sj. Jai Prakash Narain next moved the following main resolution of the 
session on the political situation : 

‘‘The latest statement of the British Government fixing June 1948 when full 
power must be transferred to Indian hands, creates a new situation, at once full 
of hope and danger ; hope because the end of British rule seems so near : danger^ 
because the statement mukea possible a disruptiou of India and formation of 
British footholds. India so disrupted and infested with British pockets cannot 
be completely independent. 

“The development of the national independence movement has not been 
uniform in every part of the country, the comparativeley backward parts coinci¬ 
ding generally with the areas under the sway of communalism and the areas ruled 
by the Princes. Transference of power can in these areas be only to author!lies 
depending in varying degrees upon the British Government, and thcrerefore neither 
full nor completi;. iiccordingly, this Conference is of the opinion that it is fraught 
with danger for the future of the country if the Briiish power remains here while 
the authority to which power is to be transferred is being created. In such a 
situation, it would be possible for the Briiish to interfere with this process and 
to take advantage of the country's internal differences. The Briiisn have, no 
doubt, protested their sinceriiy, but recent months have shown that they took 
not only th(‘ fullest advantage of our internal difiicuUics but also accentuated 
them. The recent British statement itself gives every encouragement to fissiparous 
aud anti-ualional and anli-democratic elements in the country by offering to treat 
with them separately. Therefore, this Conlerence demands that all power including 
the powers of Haramountcy to be immediately transferred to the present Interim 
Government at the Centre and all British troops be immediately withdrawn. There 
can be no clanger in this to the peace of the country, as this Government is uni¬ 
versally admitted to be broadly representative of the Indian people. Failure to 
make this immediate transference would only mean that it is the British desire to 
fight a rearguard action in order not to be pushed further back than needed. In 
these circumstanceSf this Conference warns the Indian people not to look upon the 
British statement as a charter of Freedom, but as a challenge and a call to 
greater efforts. 

“The fixing of a date for the British to go has given an urgency to all our 
problems and our short term action lias acquired a deciding importance, The 
energies of the people have to be so keyed up that at the promised time the coun¬ 
try in all its pans will be completely freed from any Iraces of British influence. 

“The statement has put in grave peril the unity of the country by endanger¬ 
ing even a weak Union as envisaged in the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 
16. lr5o, the struggle for freedom acquires au urgency greater than even before. 

This Conference, therefore, urges all fighters for freedom, particularly in the 
Indian States and other areas, where there is danger of disruption to launch a cam¬ 
paign for national unity and to thwart every attempt to attach areas to political 
units without the declared acquiescence of the people concerned. As an essential 
part of this campaign, it is necessary to rouse the people to struggle for their 
economic betterment. 

“There is a further danger, and so a task, to which this Conference 
desires to draw the attention of the people. The British, unable to meet the 
challenge of the national movement, are attempting to shift the struggle against 
them from single front to hundreds if possible* The Conference, therefore, again 
urges the fighters for freedom to mobilise the peoples of all possible British pockets 
to resist every attempt made in their name to give any quarter to the foreign power 
,in their areas, India disrupted but all her territories completely freed from British 
influence .may still hope in her future, but a hundred ulsters will long delay the 
^iulfihnent of.iiec destiny, 
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''Lastly, this Gonferenoe wishes to draw the attention of freedom fighters and 
of Socialists in particular, to the new emphasis which must now be placed on the 
Booial and economic interests of the masses. It should be the particular duty of 
Bocialists now to see that the Governments at present functioning in the provinces 
and at the Centre govern not only in the name of the masses, but also in their 
immediate and ultimate interests. Further, every care must he taken that power 
passes not merely into Iniliaii hands but into the bands of the toiling masses. It 
has become the urgent duty of Socialists now to create sanctions, so that the authority 
that takes power from British hands is no other than a Goverument of the toiling 
people of this country’*. 

Moving the resolution, Sj. Jai Prakash Narain said that there was every 
danger of all their efforts being frustrated to solve their internal problems in the 
presence of the British Government and, therefore, asked them to leave this 
country here and now and liand over the power to tlie present Interim Government 
constituted of the representatives of various political and communal organiHatioiie. 

Maintaining that a revoliUion alone could bring about a change in the existing 
rule and give power to the people, which was real tSwaraj, Sj. J. P. Nainin asserted 
that he had no faith in the constitutional methods and tirmly believed that these 
peace proposals would result in weakening their movement and stnigglo for freedom. 

Referring to the latest announcement of tl. M. G. he said that on the basis 
of past experience about the professions of the Britishers, he could not believe that 
they would leave this country and hand over power to Indians. 

The speaker placed before the audience a fourfold programme of the Socialist 
Party for achieving complete independence. They are to start a unity campaign 
all over the country, to propagate among tho Muslims that the division of India 
was against their interest, to prepare the people of West Bengal and Eastern Punjab 
to resist if they were forced to Join Pakistan and lastly to organise mnzdoors and 
kisans for launching a movement to obtain power for them. 

After Munshi Ahmed Din, Secretary of the Punjab Socialist Party, had seconded 
the resolution it was put to vote and passed unanimously. 


The Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

20th Annual session—New Delhi—3rd March 1947 

Pandit Nehru’s Assurance to Indian Business Men 

Pandit JawharUA Nehru made a reference to criticisms of the Government’s 
Budget Proposals in his inaugural address to the annual session of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry hold in New Delhi on the 3rd. 
March 1947. 

“It is entirely wrong,” he said, “if you imagine that this Government is 
out to injure industry. That would be folly on our part. We want to provide 
facilities for Industry and facilities for production—technical, scientific, power 
resources and all that.” 

Continuing, Pandit Nehru said : “When some of yon gentlemen talk 
vaguely or definitely about Government doing something which will crush 
industry from growing and new schemes being undertaken, all this seems to me 
BO very far removed from our conception of what industry must do.” 

Referring to the question of planning, he said that Government were pursu¬ 
ing numerous schemes of development at the present moment, some of them 
bigger, in extent at any rate, than the TV A scheme. “Wo had been held up 
by various difficulties but we want to go ahead. We want to produce power in 
India because powi r is the basis of industry, and we want basic industries, 
without which we will always be dependent on others for our industrial growth. 

Commencing his speech, Pandit Nehru said: “It is not proper for me as a 
member of the Governnoent to discuss proposals of Government here. You will 
no doubt discuss them with my colleague, the Finance Member, but I want to 
tell you that, first of all, you must view this question in its larger context. 
SaoQodly, we want to proceed la. this and other matters ia the closest ooroperatioal 
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We may agree or disagree. That is a different matter; but we want to proceed 
with as large a measure of co-operation of the people concerned as possible. 

“I am sure the Finance Member will welcome any brilliant suggestion that 
you might put before him." (Laugher.) 

“If you point out anything that can be done better, or, anything that is 
injurious to the conntry’s cause, I am sure that will produce an effect on him 
and he will think abmt it and consider how he can find some way which, while 
it helps him to attain the end he has in view, does the least injury to any 
interests. If we find we^have committed a miatak*, we will change that. But it is 
obvious also that this is a very difficult question before us. We have to balance 
so many factors and it is not an easy thing to find out immediately and clearly 
that IS the hundred per cent right course to follow. 

“We have obviously a very big deficit to face. We have, probablyi very large 
further demands coming from the Pay Commission, which will not only affect the 
Central Government hut will have inevitable reictions on all Governments in 
India. How is all this to be done? It is a difficult matter you have to face. We 
can possibly shift the burden or try to shift it to the next generation or the next 
few years, this is rather a timid thing to do. It is better to face the burden today 
and accelerate progress rather than simply carry on and follow what might be 
considered today a popular and pleasing policy and yet which may involve a greater 
burden tomorrow. All these factors have to be considered. 

*‘I am not expert enough to see the golden mean; I am merely placing before 
you various conriiderations that haye to be borne in mind and, especially, I want 
you to appreciate that this Government or any Government, vphether we are there 
or not, functioning at the Centre, cannot but have a policy of encouraging 
industry and production in every possible way and we are certainly going to 
follow that. Referring to the question of planning, Pandit Nehru said that the idea of 
planning as it had thus far been thought of and considered by many people—may.be 
many amongst his audience and even in the Government of India—was something 
that had nothing to do with planning. 

Planning meant having some conception of the goal we wore striving for, of 
the kind of society we were aiming at, trying to work up towards that end harmoniously 
and peacefully with as few upsets as possible, laying down targets, so that on all 
lectors we would advance simultaneously. If we advanced on one sector and did not 
advance on others, even that one sector would come to a stop and we would get 
bottlenecks and difficulties. An attempt was made by the National Planning 
Committee to consider problems in their entirety and even the partial work the 
committee had don * had been very helpful in that respect. He hoped that the 
Government of India would before very long also take steps la regard to planning 
in that way. 

About four months ago, he continued, Government appointed a Provisional 
Advisory Planning Board just to look at the things that had been done and produce 
some kind of a report to help us take the next step. The Board had submitted its 
report, which was likely to be considered more fullv before very long. 

“i’he whole policy of Government, in so for nS I can speak for Government, 
is to encourage the iiidustrializ itioii of India (cheers), to encourage the use of 
India's manpower in every possible way. When I talk about industrialization, for 
ray part I do not see any essential conflict between the development of cottage 
induBtries in India and the industrialization of India. (Obeers). 

*‘lf we want to use all our manpower, it is quite impossible for us to absorb it 
in big industries for very long time to come. Even if you have millions and 
millions coming into big industry, yet tens of millions remain. Therefore, there is 
DO essential conflict, though there may be a little difficulty and overlapping which 
can be adjusted. “Mahatma Gandhi has laid stress again, as he has often done on 
using India's man power to the best advantage. That ought to be axiomatic with us." 

All this required most careful planning. It should be remembered that economic 
factors did not pay too much attention to boundaries. If we had the Damodar 
valley soheme, which affected at least two provinces, Bengal and Bihar, it was not 
a Bengal scheme ora Bihar scheme. If we bad a.river commission for the Ganges 
Valley, it would affect three provinces. 

Bo, when there was talk of planning of a particular type, it 
seemed to him that we simply could not do it. If we planned for the whole of India 
the only right way to plan was to bring up the industrially backward parts so that 
there might be a balanced economy in all parts of India. Not that a part of India 
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should be industrialized and a part remain agricultural. That would be bad for India 
from every point of view. 

Of course, nobody was going to force down something against the will of B 
province. A province would have to agree to, and carry out, that plan, but the 
whole conception of planning, if it was to become provinciab would become ineffective. 

Pandit Nehru recalled his address in Calcutta to the representatives of a 
British commerce and industry in India and said that obviously India was changing 
rapidly and was coming into her own and others from outside India would have to 
fit into the structure that we produced in India. 

Nevertheless, ho thought that in future there was no reason why there should 
not be a place in India for industrialists and business men from outside, provided 
they fitted into the picture we produced in India, our structure would necessarily 
be based ou considerations of India's progress, of the benefit to the hundreds of 
millons who iuhabitjd India. Within that scope, he saw a place for others also. 

‘‘Today I have the honour and privilege of addressing you on whom inevitably 
a greater burden than you may have home in the past is going to fall in regard 
to India’s progress. And yet, much as I appreciate this honour, I feel a certain 
difficulty. The difficulty lies partly in the fact that I nin a little einbariuBsed as a 
member of the Government of India to speak to you about many matters that are 
before you and might inrerest you. Hecondly, the diflicuUy lies in the situation 
itself because it is a very difficuh situation from every point of view, whether 
political or communal, but much more thr.n all these from the economic point of 
view. I am no expert in financial and economic matters, though necessarily I have 
to try to understand them and I have to try to come to conclusions about them. 
Bometimes, it has struck me that perhaps those who are not experts might even 
understand a little more than the great experts (laughter). However, there is this 
advantage, that 1 have tried and I do try to look at these problems always in their 
larger context." 

Referring to the recent sluteraent made by the British Prime Minister, in 
regard to “the imminent withdrawal of British power from India," Pandit Nehrn 
said: “Obviously that stHtement, or rather the facts which made that statement 
inevitable, made many people, who had been^ moving in small grooves and not 
paying attention to these major factors, sit up. The fact is that behind that 
statement, geueroua as it in, because it is certainly a brave act to recognize facts 
occasionally—and rauiiy people try to avoid recognizing the most obvious facts there 
is a certain dynamic quality about the Indian situation, whether you consider it 
politically or economically, which cannot be ignored and which cannot be stopped. 

“India is going ahead in spite of all manner of setbivcks. You cannot stop 
India (cheers). On the political side of it, the British Government recognize that, 
and we must appreciate their wisdom nud courage in doing so. But the fact 
remains, and from that fact flow other facts, Ihnt India, as she is situated 
geographically and economically, is going to be the centre of Asia (Hear, hear). 
India inevitably becomes in a senfie the hub of the future work of western, southern 
aud south-eastern Asia. We cannot escape that. It is inevitoble and we have to live 
up to it.” 

Continuing, Pandit Nehru said that recently, Dr. Evatt, the eminent foreign Minister 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, ’* delivered a speech in which he referred to 
South-east Asia problems. In that speech he realized that it was uecessary and 
essential to have co-operation between the countries of Boutb-east Asia for the 
Bolutiou of pacific problems. He thought that the co-operation of India was also 
essential and he invited India for that co-operation. 

‘‘That was a wise speech of Dr. Evatt’s and the general policy that the 
Australian Commonwealth has been following in regard to foreign policy has been 
a wise policy, because it is thinking in realistic terms of the present, it is thinking 
of those areas which ore tied together.” 

Possibly the most important and immediate problem today in India was to 
add to our output. It seemed to him that almost everything depended on addition 
to our production, If we did not add to it. we could not even begin solving our 
problems. 

We hod vast schemes for dams, reservoirs, irrigation, hydro-electric works, 
BcUntific research and technical institutions, and educational progress. 

All these schemes were meant ultimately to help in the production of wealth 
in India, the production of a better type of human being and^more wealth in ludia. 
All these schemes required resources. Where were they to come from? Ultimately, 
we must depend upon our capacity tp produce wealth in this country, 
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Though production was the most importaut^thing of the momenty far too 
much etreia had been laid on production in the past, it being thought that dietribution 
would look after iteeff. ''Dietribution will not look after Itself; in future, if there is 
no proper distribution, no proper social justice, there are going to be conflicts on an 
enormous scale. Therefore, distribution must be taken in band and considered as a 
highly important factor. NeverthelesB, I do say that production is the first thing 
today. We have on ihe one band demands, and generally speaking they are 
justifiable demands and right demands from labour for a higher standard of living 
for higher wages, etc. 

''Examined separately, there are very few persons who can say ‘No’ to them 
or should say 'No' to them. We want these higher standards. Yet, obviously, we 
can only get the standards for which we can pay. We cannot create standards 
out of nothing, and if we have not got enough, we simply cannot pay for them and 
a slow paralysis creeps into our structure. 

'‘Unfortunately, we got into a vicious circle. Justifiable demands for wages led 
to strikes, strikes led to loss of production and less capacity to pay, and so, although 
perhaps for the moment, higher wages might be granted, the capacity to pay higher 
wages grew less and less. 

SJ. Rajagopatachari's Address 

6j. Rajagopalachari in his addrtss, taid that labour should be made to see 
that it was a short-sighted policy to demand more wages and leisure when there 
was DO production or shortage of production. Wages would be worthless if they 
were merely raii^ed without production also being increaseci. Labour must be made 
to see this. ‘‘But/’ he said, ‘‘you are as responsible for it as Government is. Think 
it out.*’ Jieferring to the question of controls, Bj Raj agopalachari said: “You have 
said that restrictive controls of Government are responsible for producing a repressive 
effect on industry. I am incliued to agree with you but that does not mean that 
I have a remedy or that you have a remady. We both agree that controls are not 
good. Man does not like any kind of controls, not even clothing, nice as it is 
(laughter). But to protect ourselves against the cold and for the sake of decency^ 
we have to wear clothps sometimes (more laughter). 

"We can have effective and useful controls if we have a cent per cent hon¬ 
est trading community and a cent per cent honest purchasing community, but 
we cannot have cent per cent of anything in this world. If we had even 90% 
honesty in all the ramifleations of our economic organisation, we could have 
controls ff we like and we might dispense with controls if we like. But that is 
not the position now. You argued about the many defects of controls. We will 
try to get rid of them one by one if you will co-operate in the matter. 

••When 1 looked at your assembly here I grew jealous, not of your money 
(laughter) but of your talent—so much talent encased in the heads of those assem¬ 
bled here. If only we could hand over the Goverumeiit of our country to you (more 
laughter), I felt, how wisely and well will the country be governed (cheers and 
laughter). But 1 have heard the talk in other ciicles also, and I hear so much 
said against you people (laughter) ever so much with reason and without 
reason, sweeping generalities, most of them, and yet you must note the fact that 
there are different opiuions in different assemblies. 

"There, every one of the ills of our country is attributed to you people 
(langhter), and when X come here and find every of the ills in our country or at 
least every oue of the responsibilities in the country, alttributed to the Government 
ou the whole, I must give you gentlemen the credit of being more moderate, 
(laughter). 

Mr. Rajagopalaohari said that one of the principal causes of the present 
shortage of commodities was the wide-spread desire among the people to live better 
than they used to live before. Shortage was a painful thing, but if it was traceable 
to a growing standard of living, it was a good thing. It should encourage industry 
and enterprise and there was great hope before us. Our present troubles should, 
therefore, be an incentive to further production and need not make us miserable. 

He urged the Chamber to ^'exorcise the ghost of nationalization." The very 
people who were honestly convinced that, for equalizing happinesa in thia country, 
we wanted socialization of industry, admitted freely that we could not have it 
straightaway. Just as the certainty of death did not disturb our day-to-day life, 
similarly we must deal with Socialism. Nationalization was not practicable at the 
present time. "Therefore you must go on and if you have belief iu the character 
of our own people, you may rest assured that compensation will go along with any 
scheme of nationalization, whatever may be the value of rupees, annas and pies at 
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the time.*’ Referring to criticism of the Budget proposalsi 6j. Rajagopalachari said that 
it was an admitted corollary of private enterprise that we must have high taxation. 
The argument against the present proposals was that, since the nation depended 

on individual enterprise and management, there should be some incentive 

to profit. Surely nobody wanted to kill the goose that laid the golden egg. They 

had to be coaxed to lay the golden egg (laughter). Not only should there be 

incentive left for management, it should be a fair dividend for those who invested 
their money in shares. 

Then again, just as the labourer was worthy of his hire, skilled management, 
represented at the conference should also have fair wages. De urged the Chamber 
not only to give their ^criticisms of the taxation proposals but also to show how 
the Finance Minister might find the money by doing something else. 

Second Day—New Delhi—4th March 1947 

Resolution—Working of State Controls 

The annual session concluded to-day. Mr. M. A. Master who was elected 
President of the Federation at this morning’s meeting, said that a deputation 
from the Federation had a full and frank discussion with the Ftnance Member, 
Mr. Liuqat Ali Khan, and placed before him for his consideration the views of 
the Federation on the budget proposals. It was possible, he said, that there 
might be a further meeting with the Finance Member. 

The Chamber passed a resolution on economic policy viewing with 
concern the deterioration in all spheres of economic activity “created as a result 
of the absence of any definite economic policy on the part of Government.” The 
resolution calls upon the Interim Government to take immediate steps to examine 
de novo the operation of various controls. Export restrictions should be reviewed 
to permit India to re-establish her pre war markets and to retain existing ones, 
the resolution continues, and states that the import policy which permits un¬ 
restricted entry of non-essential and luxury goods will exhaust India’s limited 
foreign exchange resources, and, therefore, this policy should be overhauled. 
Internal restrictions such as inter-provincial and SMc barriers should bo removed 
and there should be co-ordination in the administration of measures of control 
adopted by the Central Government and the Provinces and the Indian States. 
Non-officials should be associated with the administration of controls and 
Government should take steps to set up a permanent Jariff Board machinery to 
review on its own initiative the effect of protection on various industries. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Ramdas Kilachand and among those 
who supported the resolution were f^j Eamanathan Chettiar, Dr. K. A. idamidi 
Sj. Amritlal Kalidas Kauji and Lala Harprasad Agarwal. 

Sterling Balances 

Sj. A. D. Shroff moved a resolution welcoming the opening of negotiations 
on Bteriing balances between rcpresentativcfl of the Government of India and the 
British Government and reiterating the unqualified opposition of the Federation 
to any scaling down. It was regretted that no non-officials had been associated 
in the negotiations, and it was hoped that this omission would not occur in 
future talks on the subject. The resolution, which was seconded by Sj. Lalji 
Mehrotra, was passed. 

A resolution on the need for increased production proposed by Sj. G, D. 
Birla, and supported by Dr. S. B. Dutta and Sj. Begraj Gupta, was also accepted 
by the House. The resolution pointed out that there was a sidral of increasing 
costs of production and higher wages due to decreased production and scarcity 
of goods, which, if unchecked, would “distort the entire national economy.” The 
resolution said that the continuance of controls would hamper production and 
prolong conditions of scarcity and urged Government to lake immetliate measures 
to maximise production by encouraging private enterprise to expand production 
to the full and extend all facilities to industry, such as better ti-Hnsport, adequate 
supplies of necessary raw materials and the stabilisation of wages. 

Budget Proposals Criticised 

A resolution on the Budget proposals was moved by Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas and was passed after four speakers, Bj M. A. Master, the President 
designate of the Federation, Bj. S. P. Jain, Dr. K. A. Hamid and Bj. Pandurangiah 
Cheity had supported the motion. The resolution expressed keen disappointment 
Over the Budget proposals and stated that its concrete proposals were calculated 
to “cripple trade and industry.” Regret was expressed that there was do 
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recognition in the propoeals of the economic deterioration in the country and no 
constructive plan. Plans for economic development, trade, commerce and industry, 
if continued, would “hardly bo able to bear the staggering burdens which are 
proposed to be laid almost exclusively “such as the special incomctax on profit 
over one lakh the tax on capital gains, the increase in the corporation lax and 
the change in the level of application of ^Supertax. The resolution requested the 
Finance Member to revise the proposals so as to ensure all round develop¬ 
ment of the country. The Federation welcomed the ab olition of the talt tax and 
the appointment ot a (Committee to scrutinise Government expenditure and the 
“Mnanee Member’s bold presentation of India’s claim in respect of the payment 
of sterling balances.” 

Three resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed. In a resolution 
on the International Conference on Trade .and Employment, the Federation 
approved in principle the formation of an International Trade Organisation but 
expressed dissatisfaction with the procedure outlined in the draft charter regard¬ 
ing protretive measures by undeveloped countries. The resolution further stated 
that India could not surrender to the Org^uiisation her liberty to adopt protective 
measures to protect and develop her industries. The Federation requested the 
Government of India to make direct reference to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, that services such as slipping and insurance 
should not be excluded from the application of recommendations made by the 
Joint Committee of the Preparatory Se-<Hion of the Inttrnational Conference on 
Trade and Employment f^r the regulation of restrictive business practices. 

In a second resolution, the Federation recorded its appreciation of the 
amendment of immigration law by the Unilcd Congress to enable Indians to 
enjoy the rights of U. citizon8hi|>. 

The Federation was of the opinion that while it was necessary to nationalise 
defence and certain basic industries when private capital was not forthcoming the 
system of private enterprise offered the best way of speedy industrialisation of the 
country and urged the Government of India to make an early announcement on 
the subject giving Indian industry and commerce full encouragement. 

Civil Aviation 

Sj. O, L, Mehta moved a resolution on civil aviation urging the Government 
to formulate and implement a clear and vigorous policy ot development of air 
transport both internal and external immediately, and to encourage private enter¬ 
prise under strict Government control and thus ensure the mopt rapid and orderly 
progress. Tiie resolution continued that Government should Becnre for India her 
proper share in international air traffic through bilateral agreements. To develop 
civil aviation Government should also expedite the scheme for training air pilots 
and technical personnel, establish a fullfledgcd aircraft manufacturing Industry and 
encouraging flying and gliding clubs. The resolution was supported by Sj. N. T. 
Kbandawalla and Mr. A. K. Bhatt. 

By another pesolution, moved by Sj. Ratilal Mulji Gandhi, the Federation 
called upon Indian Provinces and Indian Htates to cc-operate with the Central 
Government in its efforts to increase agricultural production. The resolution ex¬ 
pressed grave concern over the food situalion in the country and welcomed the 
Government’s five-year plan for increased production and also the appointment of 
the Commodity Prices Board. Those who spoke on the resolution included 
Sj. Ramdeo A Poddar» Bj. B. P. Yirmani, Beth Devji Katansi and Bj. Aihutosh 
Bbattacharya. 

Powers of Indian Union Centre 

The last resolution on the powers and policies of the Indian Government was 
moved by Sj. Shroff and supported by Lakshminartu and Bawa Bachittar Singh. 
The resolution expressed the view that the implementation of the State Paper of 
May 16 "will result in releasing forces of disruption which will be immensely in¬ 
tensified by the Statement of the British Prime Minister” on Feb. 20. The mini¬ 
mum powers that should be vested in the Union Government must enable it to 
make policies in respect of currency and coinage enstoms and tariffs, protection to 
Indian industries, defence and communications, the resolution continued. The fear 
was expressed that if the units were left free to make their own policies in these 
subjects “it will be a serious menace to the entire economic fabric of the country.” 
Revenue from customers, income-tax, profits from currency and coinage and from 
centrally-owned services such as railways, posts and telegraphs should be allocated to 
ttie Union Government 



The All India Forward Bloc Council 

Bauria (Howrah)—16th. to 18th. March 1947 

Call for Fresh Struggle under Netajl’s Slogan 

The view that the latest declaration of the British Government to transfer 
power to Indian hands after 15 months was a “well*dc8i(j;ned and serious attempt 
at disrupting India in the name of bogus transference of power,’* was expressed in 
a lengthy resolution passed at a meeting of the All-India Forward Bloc Council 
which nseembled for a 3-day session at Bauria (Howrah) on the 18th March 1947. 

The resolution expressed the opinion that British Imperialism had sought 
through this statement not to voluntarily liquidate itself but to perpetuate its 
stranglehold over India in newer and subtler ways. The dead-line mentioned in the 
BritiflU Government’s declaration should be regarded as the zero hour for launching 
a.struggle under Netaji’s slogan *all power to the Indian people*. 

Inaugurating the session Sardar Sardul Singh Caveesher who presided, criti¬ 
cized Mr. Attlee's statement as regards transfer of power at the end of the period 
fixed by him. Mr. Attlee’s reference to various parties, Sardar Caveesher said, to 
which the sovereign power was to be transferred wore extremely mischievous. In 
so many words, he meant that he had gone back upon the previous decision of the 
British Cabinet to hand over Defence. Foreign Affairs and Communications to a 
United Centre. 

“1 am euro,” Sardarji said, “no Indian will tolerate division of India on the 
lines indicated by Mr. Attlee, We must have a United India having full powers 
to defend the country against foreign aggression. By dividing India into different 
units we will not only create internal troubles ns is the case in the Balkan States, 
we shall also be inviting foreign aggression from all sides. If the Biitish are 
really honest to hand over power to Indians, they ought to have followed the demo¬ 
cratic principles in vogue all over the world. They should hand over the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the maj )rity party, of India, that is, the Indian National Congress, 
specially as it represents not only the Hindus, but also nationalists of all other 
communities. 

“After the transference of power, if any minority has any grievance, it is the 
duty and privilege of the majority to satisfy such grievances. In case, the minority 
feels dissatiefied, they have ttie constitutional power to change a majority into a 
minority. But if under the present circumstances, majority cannot be turned into 
a minority because of the communal electorates, then the minority has the inherent 
right to fight out the majority. It is no business of the foreigner to interfere in 
such a settlement. Otherwise, such interference is only a camouflage of the 
“divide and rule” policy.** 

Sardarji then referred to the role of the Forward Bloc at the present time. 
The Forward Bloc baa to fight for a united India in which all provinces shall be 
autonomous, having full powers except those which are absolutely necessary for a 
strong united Centre. Ho appealed to strengthen the Azad Hind Dal and organise 
kisan, labour and youth movements in the country for the next sruggle. 

Text of the Resolution 

The following main political resolution was passtd :— 

**The latest British announcement, made by Prime Minister Attlee in the House 
of Commons on the 20th February last, fixing June 1948 as the dead-line for the 
transfer of power from the British to Indian hands, has been hailed in some 
quarters, particularly of the Congress leadership^ as the harbinger of that freedom 
and liberty for which India has been aspiring and striving for decades. It is tragic 
that in their euthusiasm the Congress leadership and others who think in their 
manner, lose sight of the historical antecedents of Imperialist rule as also the 
disastrouB implications of the Attlee declaration. It is the considered opinion of 
this Committee that British Imperialism has sought, through this statement, not 
to voluntarily liquidate itself but to perpetuate its stranglehold over India in newer 
and subtler ways suited to the new national and international cohditions and with 
this end in view England has taken fifteen months’ time to carry throngh the 
new Imperialist conspiracy. It is a fact that while on the one hand the last Im¬ 
perialist war shattered the bastions of British Imperialism, it has on the other 
released enormous patriotic and revolutionary forces of the Indian people, which 
sre powerful enough to break the shackles that have bound them for ages. Along 
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Bide of being confronted with a deepening economic crieiB at home and an ineeca- 
pable revolutionary eituation in India and the colonies Britain is, in the inter¬ 
national sphere, dragged into an alliance with American Imperialiem for an even¬ 
tual war againat the Soviet Union. I'his has compelled Britain to seek alliance 
with national movements of India and elsewhere. The immediate factor to evoke 
the latest British Statement was the crisis in the Interim Government 
of India which Britain could not solve and has consequently attempted to 
bypass for the time being. 

'‘This Committee is pained to note that the latest British declaration has deli¬ 
berately given the go-bye even to a superficial unity of India as envisaged in the 
British Cabinet Mission plan and instead has songiit to partition India not only 
into separate States independent of each other but also bring into existence numerous 
aatellite IStates with whom Britain will negotiate separately and thus create imperialist 
pockets and maintain its grip over this country. England knows well that an India 
divided into a number of warring States will become an easier prey to /British 
imperialism's pressure and machinations . Besides, hy posing the question of 
compulsory grouping or a forced partition British imperialism has sought to accentuate 
Hindu-Muslim conflicts to an unprecedented scale, as is clear from what is happening 
in the Punjab, Bengal, N. W. F. P, and elsewhere. Thus the traditional imperialist 
policy of divide and rule has reached its culmination in the latest British declaration 
which is a well designed and serious attempt at disrupting India in the name of 
bogus transference of power to her hands after fifteen months when really 
imperialists will be in comfortable position to dictate terms to India and settle her 
fate in a manner that suits them best. Htrangely enough, the terms of ludo-British 
treaty that will come up some day are yet a closed secret. But it is evident that in 
the name of joint defence of India and her frontiers, the British will have 
military bases at strategic points and in the name of a “fair deal" to the British 
commercial and industrial interests the British finance capital will have retained 
its hold over Indian economy. Apart from this Britain will have a powerful ally in 
the Indian vested interests in the event of a war with the Soviet Union, 

This Committee is painfully aware that frightened by the revolutionary upsurge 
of the people, Indian vested interests are entering into a junior partnership with 
British imperialism which is fraught with a grave danger to the interest and 
well-being cf the teeming millions. The Indian reBctionsries are, therefore, at one 
with the British imperialists in suppressing the struggles of the people provoking 
at the same time fratricidal strife so as to sidetrack the main economic and social 
issues in the life of the people. 

In the circumstances, this Committee is convinced that the British declaration 
constitutes a supreme challenge to India's will to freedom and independence, to her 
patriotism ^nd national solidarity and that the challenge should be accepted in right 
earnest on behalf of the Indian people. Happily in this respect the British have 
seta dead-line, which should be regarded as the zero-hour for the final assault on 
British Imperialism. It is high time that Netaji’s slogan of seizure of power, through 
a relentless struggle of the toiling people themselves under the slogan of “All 
power to the Inaian people" be advanced and the masses called upon to rally round 
It under a common banner, the banner of freedom, democracy and socialism. 

Indian people have now a mere fifteen months at their disposal for an all-out 
preparation for seizure of power. In the opinion of this Committee, national unity 
and revolutionary solidarity of the Indian people is the paramount need of the hour, 
in view of the coming life and death struggle. Unfortunately enough, that iiational 
unity has been gravely impaired and the present policy of British imperialism, as 
also of the Congress and League leaderships, tends to weaken it further in the 
coming months. In this respect, this Committee is shocked at the desire evinced 
by the Congress leadership at the instance of communal bodies for the partition of 
the [Punjab and Bengal on religious and communal basis. By this action the 
OoDgresB High Command has gone counter to the nationalist traditions of Congress 
and has encouraged centrifugal forces in the body politic of India. All this augurs 


111 for the future. 

While this Committee believes that the right of self-determination must be granted 
to cultural and linguistic units in a socialist society under the Union of socialist 
republics of India, it is definitely opposed to the dlsruptioa of India on religious 
an^ communal basis and consequently the All-India Forward Bloc Council calls 
upon the Indian people to resist the proposed partition of the Punjab and Bengal 
and to fight the League Scheme of Pakistan as well as the latest British plan of 
Balkanisaiion of India. 
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Time has also come when it should be ua'^qaivocally declared that power 
seized through a revolutionary fight of the pepole will belong to the toiling masses, 
the workers and peaBants of India who will be free to shape their destiny and 
eliminate all exploitation of nation by nation, class by class and man by man and 
themselves become masters of fields and factories under the aegis ot a really free 
and democratic Peoples Government. In the future society of free India all sections 
of the people should be assured of full cultural linguistic freedom and freedom of 
worship and faith and every son and daughter of the soil guaranteed un'Ottered 
opportunity of growth and development and enjoyment of the fruits of their own labour. 

The Committee also believes that a mighty joint front of all the patriots, 
revolutionaries and the toiling masses of the country should be forged and on this 
basis the 6nal battle for India’s complete liberation should be planned and prepared 
during the coming fateful months. 

The Council calls upon all the fellow patriots and revolutionaries^ the workers 
and youths and intellectuals to realise the supreme gravity of the hour and rise to 
the height of the times. 

The Council directs all the units and members of the Forward Bloc to take the 
earliest initiative on the basis of the following programme of work. 

Program MK oe work 

1. To mobiliBe the. people under Nctaji’s slogan of “All power to the Indian 
people.” 

2. To form panchayats in every village and factory. 

3. To achieve leadership of the day-to-day political and economic struggles of 
the workers and peasants on the basis of then* basic atid-day-to-day demands, aa 
accepted by the Forward Bioc. 

4. i'o build a people's volunteer organization under the Azad Hind Dal all 
over the country. 

5. To assume active leadership of the States people's struggle for the liquidation 
of the princely order and establishment of democracy and eocialism. 

6. To build invincible national unity, Hindu-Muslim brotherhood and 
revolutionary solidarity of all the people of the land. 

7. To organise ahop asBistants* clerks, teachers and employees. 

8. To organise mevements of students, intellectuals and women. 

9. I'o fight against food and cloth scarcity, famine and pestilence and liquidate 
the black-marketeers and profiteers. 

10. To fight for the civil liberties of the people wherever tliey are assailed. 
India's hour of destny has arrived. This Committee believes that the sons and 
daughters of India who have inherited the great patriotic traditions of the past, 
particularly those of the I. N. A., of Netaji and of the August Revolution of 1942, 
will not fail her at this supreme hour. Let all.gird up their loins, steel their hearts 
and assert Indiau’s will to freedom and forge the ueceesaiy organs of struggle and 
seizure of power.’ 


The All India Majlis-e-Ahrar 

The Working Committee—Lahore—24lh March 1947 

Ahrara’ Change of Attitude to Congress 

The Working Committee of the All-India Majlis-e-Ahrar at its session at 
Lahore on the 24ih Marcb 1947 passed a resolution suggesting the revision of 
its policy of co-operation with the Congress and giving it a new orientation in 
accordance with “the spirit and ideal of the Muslim nation.” 

The resolution passed by the Committee places the blame for the communal 
riots on the “Fascist Congress leadership.” It accuses the Congress of having set 
out on “a pre-planned programme of aggression” in orjder'to c-erce and intimi¬ 
date the Muslim majority into submission and incapacitate it for its legitimate 
role in the Province. The resolution Bsseris that “the gruesome happenings in 
B bar and Noakhali and the other parts of the country were the results of the 
Fascist mentality of the Congress aud states that this aggressive attitude of the 
CoDgress has forced the Majlis-e-Ahrar to revise its policy of co-opeiation with 
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the CongresB.” The Working Committee has also appealed to come together for 
a joint effort to achieve the emancipation of the Indian Mufllima. 

By ano'her resolution, the Working Committee opposed the partition 
of the Punjab as proposed by the Congress. A sub-committee was also set 
up to contact other Muslim political organisations and formulate a common 
programme of action. 


All India Depressed Classes League 

Tenth Session—Patna—7th. April 1947 

Alignment with Muslim League Mean Political Harakiri 

A clarion call to the Harijans of India to align themselves wholly with the 
Congress during the critical days when power was being transferred by the British 
Government and not to commit political harakiri by co-opr^rating with the Muslim 
League was givefi by H. J. Khaiidekar^ M.L.A. (CP.) and a member of iho 
Constituent Aswembly, presiding over the tenth annual session of the AU-India 
Depressed Classes League held at Patna on the 7th. April 1947. 

Sj. Khandt'kar, after analysing tho drawbacks from which tlie Scheduled 
Castes were suffering and after scaning the political situation of India, said : 

'* I'hose of us who are still flirting with the Muslim Lenguo in the hope that 
something will turn up by such co-operation, have, to put it mildly, cast off 
wisdom to the winda.’' ‘‘If Mr. Jinnab say to us”, he emphasized, “that we 
ehould not seek Quislings in Muslira camps, we must be equally emf>hatic in our 
demand that be should seek none among tho Harijans.’^ 

‘ I am convinced,*' he continued, ‘ that the future of tho depressed classea lies 
in the ostablishraeut of socialism in this country but we cannot be oblivious of 
the immediate situation and it is this that notwithstanding the march of science 
and machine, religion will play a dominant role in our life and is a forceful factor 
to be reckoned with rather than to be hrjished aside ns iusiguificant or useless. I 
am looking forward to the day when we shall think more in terms of economies 
than religion or community. The gr'iwth of industries and elimination of zeniin- 
daries will naturally shift tho emphasis from the communal to the economic 
problem but Ibis will take some tijiie. Elimination of religiotis or communal 
bias in our body ])i)litic must be preceded by lovelling up of tboso who form the 
exploited and downtrodden masses of our population and of these the Harijans 
or the Depressed Classes form ihe bulk. It is fortunate that we Harijaus are 
recognised as an important p litical element in India and safeguarding of our rights 
in the future constitutional arrangements is an essential plank iu the constitutional 
fabric.*’ 

Until that day when the religious or communal bias disappeared from the 
political life of this country, he went on to nay, the Harijans had to take decisioos 
as to how they were going to conduct themselves in tho period of transition. 

“If India as a whole,” he remarked, ‘^cannot forget the Jallianwalla Bagh, the 
Harijans can never forget Noakhali and Tipperah. A Burke, a Sheridan, a Fox or 
a Pitt will find himself unable to adequatelv describe the horrors through which 
the Harijans of Noakimli and Tiopernh liad passed. 

“Tho^e of us who are still flirting with the Muslim League in the hope that 
something will turn up by snob co-oppration, have, to put midly, cast off wisdom to 
the winds. To co-operate with the Muslim League while its present character and 
composition subsist is to commit political suicide." 

<‘By manipulation and exaggeration,” ho continued, **the Muslim League claims 
to represent lOO million Muslims of India. We are asked to believe that we are 
only 60 millions and aa such our numerical inferiority is sought to be brought out 
in bold relief. I contest, this statement and am convinced that our numerical 
strength is almost equal to, if not greater than that of the Miislims, and hence 
I demand that an immediate census of the members of the Scheduled Castes should 
be taken all over India including the-Indian States so that we will have definite 
and reliable data on which to work out the details of our position vis-a-vis conBti<* 
tutional developmeot,” 
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Elaborating on this point he said : 'Tt is well-known that the League Minis¬ 
try in Bengnl deliberately mishandlod the whole question of enumeration of the 
echeduled castes. In many places they were counted as a part of the Muslim popu¬ 
lation and in other cases they were simply omitted. In the same way in various 
other provinces persons who ought to be legitimately included among the Scheduled 
Castes were classided as Caste liindua with the result that the ultimate census 
figures disclosed a very much depleted numbf^r of Harijaiis. 

"It is of the utmost importance to the future of our community that a fresh 
census should be taken and I urge upon the Central Government with all the 
emphasis at my command that they should direct the taking up of such a census 
forthwith." 

Discussing political and economic rights for which they should fight, Sj. Khan- 
dekar said that the disturbances in Noakhali and Tipperah which wrought untold 
miseries to Harijaus, about 40,000 of whom were, according to my information, stili 
homeless, had brought to the forefront the question of partition of Bengal into East 
Bengal with a predominant Muslim population and West Bengal which consists 
predominantly of noii-Miislinia. He, then, referred to the Delhi Resolution of the 
Congress Executive which ftivonred partition of the Punjab and said it was clear 
that a redistribution of provinces on cultural and linguistic basis was inevitable. 
It was satisfactory that allotment of quota of Harijan representatives on the cons¬ 
titution making body on the population basis had given a decent burial to the 
Lucknow Pact and helped the Harijuns to come into their own. There was no 
doubt that in any future arrangements, Harijan representatives would ensure 
adequate protection to the interests of their own commurnty. 

Indian States and Harijans 

With regard to the Indian States, he said that they must demand that in as 
much as the Harijans number one crore they were entitled to 10 eeats out of the 
quota of 93, It must be distinctly understood that the Harijan members of the 
Constituent Assembly would not be a party to any constitutional arrangemeot in 
respect of Indian States if this demand was overlooked. 

Lastly, bo referred to the question how untouchability could be removed. If 
the social tyranny, he said, which was inherent in it, was not ended, it would give 
rise to worse type of economic tyranny. The only way to end tyranny In every 
form was to reorganize society on economic and occupational basis. 

If the Hindus want to save themselves from Muslim aggression, as I do 
believe they want to, they must fix a dead line for the abolition of untouchability. 
If June, 1948 is the day of India’s deliverance, is it too much to ask that the 
same day should also be fixed by the Caste Hindus and leaders of political 
thoughts as the day of our deliverance from social tyranny ? Mahatma Gandhi 
has declared times without number that the stigma of untouchability has no place 
ill the free India and let us earnestly hope that bis followers will carry this wish of 
bis to its fulfilment on the same day as they want their long cherised freedom." 


All India Manufacturers’ Organisation 

Annual Session—New Delhi—4th April 1947 

Pandit Nehru’s Call to Manufacturers 

The need for rapid industrialisation of India was stressed by Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru when he inaugurated the annual seBsion of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation in New Delhi on the 4lh April 1947. 

Referring to the demand for a declaration of the Government’s attitude 
towards nationalisation, Pandit Nehru said she could not fix any date for such 
an announcement because they were now in a peculiar state of .transition and 
crisis and were confronted with hundreds of urgent problems requiring solution. 
Pandit Nehru, however, agreed it was high time that the Government clarified 
their position and hoped it would be done before long. 

Pandit Nehru also disclosed that the Government had decided to set up a 
^‘Scientific Man-power Committee" to ensure that no scientific or technical talent 
in the country was wasted. 

26 
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pandit Nehru said that there wag no further need to "emphasise that India 
should be industrialised. That was well realised, but India to-day was in a 
peculiar position. Politically, India was,still a dependent country and yet one saw 
at the same time that she was functioning as an independent country which in 
history had not happened to other dependent countries. 

“We function more and more not only as an independent country, but in a 
sense as a leading country in the world”, he said. 

“Iliave no doubt in my mind that in theory, complete nationalisation is 
desirable’*, Pandit Nehru said. “But practically, it is difficult. Control by the 
Government may be one hundred per cent in some cases, ten per cent in others, 
but some measure of control is bound to come in when there is a planned 
economy. I do not want to interfere with private industry; but if you are going 
to plan, even private industry must function within that plan.” 

In regard to the nationalisation policy. Pandit Nehru said, “J think it is 
high time, the Government clarified their position. But I cannot fix any date 
because we are in a peculiar state of crisis and transition.*' 

Urging the need for rapid industrialisation, Pandit Nehru declared: “We 
have to cover in five to ten years what other countries have taken generations 
to do.” 

Everyone with the least foresight, Pandit Nehru said, knew what India of 
to-morrow was going to be. India of to-morrow would be not merely politically 
a powerful country, but industrially a progressive country. (Cheers). Others 
were realising it and they could see it in the way other people behaved towards 
India. The troubles which India was facing to-day were indeed minor ones. Jn 
India to-day, force of vitality were generating and they would take her far. 
Perhaps, all the present troubles were due to an excess of that vitality. 

“Let us not bemoan our lot”, Pandit Nehru said. “See what happened at 
the Asian Conference. Did we function there as a down-and-out nation ? Where 
is the question of our bemoaning ? I looked round with pride at all those 
countries which were represented, including great industrial countries. I am going 
to copy from them because I know they have much to teach us. I shall learn 
everything they have got to teach us. But my learning will not be a slavish 
imitation and. therefore, if you have to industrialise this country, it is not going 
to be a replica of what England and the U.S.A, have achieved. But it is going 
to be Indian. 

"We all blame others for our lot, but let us not cast the blame any further. 
That is why we have struggled all these years. Essentially, no good can come 
without political freedom and all other freedoms flow out of political freedom. 
That political freedom was denied to us, hut now it is coming. Now that we are 
on the verge of political freedom, we shidl run and bounce towards economic free¬ 
dom. What typo it will be or what kind it will be, it is not e.»sy for me to ssiy. 
It is right that we must give full thought to it because it is a que.'^lion involving 
400 million people. 

“Ido not want industrial development if 400 million people are going to be 
in a bad way”, Pandit Nehru continued. '‘Progress must bring progress to all 
the people and not to a cho'^en few. Wc have to think in terma of the masses of 
tiiia country. Tl.eir Htandaid of living must be rai»=ed. The induRtrial progress 
and the prosperity of tlie 400 million people, and not merely of a t-n ora hundred 
thnunand people, are inter-related. The position to-day in the U. K, and the U.S.A. 
is the producilof 2U0 years of industrial growth. They pas^^ed through various 
phaB«^s and there was frightful abuse in the factories and elsewhere following the 
Industrial Revolution for the first genention or two. Aro we going to cover tliat 
Irigbiful abuse and must it be iepe«it^’d ?” 

Nouethel 0 f*B, Pan lit Nt hru said, we must cover in five or t n years what 
other countries had taken generations to do and at the S'lme time, carry millions 
with us, not by compulsion or in any authoritarian way, bnt with their consent. 

Referring to the question of nationalisation. Pandit Nehru Raid that it had 
bet'u suggested that the Government should make clear its economic policy. 
While he sgreed that it was high time that the Government clarified their position 
and hoped it would done before long, he could not fix a date because they 
were in a peculiar stage of transition and crisis and hundreds of problems faced 
them which had to be solved just now. It was extremely difficult to do hundreds 
of things at the same time. They would, however, face them and solve them. 

While he could not bind down the Government in what he said in regard to 
nalioualisatiOQ be would ask them to consider the question from the point of 
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view of the massee. The general view-point expressed at the conference was that 
the Government must help indusiries in every way by tartffs finance etc. At the 
same time, it was urged that the Government must keep away and not interfere, 
but just provide tlie sinews of indusiries. T*»a^ was not r logical position to take 
up. might inform you,” Pandit Nehru taid, “that the Government are going 
to do no such thing. But what they arc going to do I do not know. The 
Government are anxious that India should produce more wenhh and raise the 
standard of her people—through mians of atl industries small, big and cottage 
industries—and utilise every individunl for ellicieiit prodiiciion. The question is 
how to achieve it. ^ Supposing relations betwetn the employers and employees were 
so bad and there was continued Industrial trouble, then we cannot get moving. 
One might compromise here and iherc, but the whole background was that 
production would be hampered. We would have to find some co-operative work¬ 
ing—some measure of adjustment on both sides”. 

Pandit Nehru said that labour unrest was not an exclusively Indian pheno¬ 
menon. It was much more so in America and Britain. ‘We are passing through 
a certain phase after the war and possibly, we are passing through it because 
the old economic foundation is not suitable for the modern world. If you in 
India are going to think in terms of an out-of-date economy and try to build up 
a structure just thinking of what took place in the U. B. A. or the U. K in the 
previous ages, you will be out of date and building on shifting sands. In fact, 
production and economic growth must be based on social contentment. Without 
that, there is no great future for India.” 

Referring to Bri M. Viseweswaraya’s remarks that the public were anxious 
to know wbat the Government policy was in regard to nationalisation, Pandit 
Nehru said that an over-whelming majority of the people pasaionutely desired 
nationalisation—may be without knowing it or analysing it. Why did tiiey want 
it so? When one talked of the ‘’public”, one should beware of what public one 
referred to. The public criticised manufacturers and industrialisls and said that 
in the course of the war, a number of people had made vast sums of money 
legitimately or illegitimately, probably both. They had accentuated the contrast 
l 3 etween the rich and the poor greatly. In considering the question, one should 
take into account the feelings and urges of millions of people. Iho millions 
must be carried, otherwise ihe best of schemes would simply collapse. 

Emphasising that the public must be convinced in giving effect to any 
plan, Pandit Nehru said that it was a difficult task. It was difficult because 
the 'public had little vision and it did not look ahead. It recognised only the 
troubles of the day. The question of nationalisation should, of course, be 
discussed in a practical way and not in a theoretical sense. In fact, if the 
question was looked at from a practical point of view, it was not easy to 
say ‘yes' or 'no' to it. It had to be discusHcd in the context of to-day and 
not in an idealistic context. Ultimately, it was a question of their capacity 
as well. Pandit Nehru said; that he had no doubt in his mind that in theory 
complete nationalisation was desirable. But in practice how and when they 
would do it was another matter. At the present moment, they had to consider 
what was the best way to get over the present economic difficulty and indulge 
in schemes which might obstruct and delay progress during a very vital part 
of their existence. 

1 andit Nehru said that when one talked of planning, obviously there 
should be some kind of governmental agency to control. It might be hundred 
per cent in regard to certain iiidustiies and ten cent in regard to others. But 
all the same some measure of control was bound to come if there was to be any 
planned economy. 

“In the present stage”, Pandit Nehru said, “There will have to be inevitably 
a great deal of private enterprise. I do not want to interfere with them. But if 
you are going to plan, even these private enterprises must function within 
that plan. "Pandit Nehru referred to the paucity of trained man-power in the coun¬ 
try and disclosed fthat .the Government had decided to set up a committee which 
would perhaps be called the Scientific Man-power Committee to consider parti¬ 
cular points. The committee would investigate the question taking into account the 
available scientific personnel and technicians and, where necessary, send them 
overseas for further training and ensure that no scientific talent was wasted. 
There was plenty of talent in India In fact, India was full of scientific 
aad technical talents, but they needed an opportunity for training. 

On the question of scientific research, Pandit Nehru asl^d what the Indus- 
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trialists themsolves had done in this regard. ‘T think their record is astonishingly 
poor. We have got a habit here always of relying on the Government. We look 
to the Government for everything except to be taxed heavily.” 

He recognised there were some industrial organisations in India which had 
encouraged scientific research. But as >i whole, very little had been done by the 
industrialists and they should do far more. The Government, however, were 
keenly conscious of the necessity of the scientific research. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the strike in the coalfields at Jharia and appealed 
to both the sides—capital and labour—to save the situation. His own memories 
of Jharia were rather distant. He had had in his life some ghastly experiences 
but none could compare with his visit to the coal mines. He had the shock of 
his life at the prevailing conditions of work. *‘For my part”, he said, ‘‘nothing 
in the world will make me work there.” 

"I can quite understand and appreciate the feelings among workers for better 
conditions in every way. 1 do not know what changes have taken place in recent 
years. On the other hand, when 1 learnt that in the Jharia coalfields a strike bad 
taken place and that it was really endangering the coalfields, 1 could not help 
feeling that the workers have taken upon themselves a very heavy responsibility. 
I do not know the rights and wrongs of the strike. But whatever they may be 
they ore not entitled to endanger lives and irremediably damage the coaLmines by 
any kind of action of the nature of sabotage, it is really . against the whole com¬ 
munity. We have got in the coalfields a proper Governmental procedure to deal 
with disputes and certainly no one can say it is a partial procedure”. Pandit 
Nehru, in conclusion, appealed for industrial peace in the coalfields. 


The Indian Labour Conference 

Eighth Session—New Delhi—21 st. April 1947 

Governments Five-year Welfare Plan 

Improved working and living conditions for workers and increased productivity 
should bo our watchword, said fc?]. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member of the interim 
Government, opening the eighth seseion of the Indian Labour Conference, at New 
Delhi on the 2lBt. April 1947. “These”, he said, “can be brought about only by each re¬ 
cognising not only its rights but its obligations, not only to the other parly, but to the 
community as a whole. For, let us not forget that in ihe complex economic struc¬ 
ture in which wc are living, a strike in an important industry is not merely a 
dispute between an employer and a worker, but involves a stoppage of production 
which causes serious inconvenience to the community, and in the case of basic 
industries, paralyses the productive effort of the community. It is because of this 
that the community cannot stand by as a disinterested spectator when a strike is on 
in any important or essential industry and has, therefore, provided a machinery 
for the peaceful resolution of difierences between employers and wotkers*'. 

Sj. Jagjivan Ram said : “It may be that in certain circumstances, where 

no other remedy is available or where the conscience of the community is not suffi¬ 
ciently roused to bring sufficient pressure to bear upon the parties or authorities 
concerned to bring about a just settlement of the workers* legitimate grievances, 
the strike weapon may have to be handled, but it is a weapon which ought to be 
used with extreme discretion and discrimination and never with any political objec¬ 
tive. If the worker has a right to expect assistance from the community and the 
State representing the community—and nowadays, no abiding improvement will be 
possible unless the demands of the workers are backed by public opinion and the 
authority of the State, wherever necessary—the community equally has a right to 
expect that i s normal activity should not be disrupted, except under the gravest 

E rovocations. I am mentioning this because our recent experience in several cases 
as shown that no Government can function if it allows the workers to be made 
a pawn of political parties interested not in bringing about an improvement in 
working conditions consistent with the general economic oonditione in the country, 
hpt to secure a position of advantage for their own parties.** 
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Need for Increased Production 

Sj. i/a^jivaw i?ar7i then referred to labour unrest in the country during the 
past months, especially in a few basic or essential industries which resulted in a 
“go slow’’ policy adopted by the workers and said : ‘I am not suggi'sting that the 
workers have no legitimate causes for dissatisfaction. They have been subjected to 
considerable strain during the war period which has now been accentuated by the 
continued scarcity of essential goods, an acute shortage of housing and fear of 
unemployment resulting from the contraction of war-time activity. I have said on 
many occasions that no industry has a right to exist if it cannot provide decent 
living standards for the workers. To bring about an improvement in the working 
and living conditions of workers, various measures are in train and I have no 
doubt that they will yield results, which will in the near future, be av>parent to all. 
At the same time I cannot emphasise too strongly the need for increased production. 
A mere increase in wages unaccompanied by increased productivity will be worse 
than useless, because it will set in traiu a vicious inflationary spiral of high prices 
and high wages each trying to catch up with the other". 


A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

Annual Session—Madras—18th. to 20lh. April 1947 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference, which met at 
tbe Banqueting JJall, Madras on the i8lh. April 1947, Sj. Devadas Oandki, Managing 
Editor of the Hindustan Times, stressed the responsibility of the Press in India 
in the period of transition through which the country was passing. He urged news- 
papr?rs '‘to concentrate on printing the word that will soothe and help and eliminate 
everything which will irritate and hinder.” f3j. Devadas (iandhi, in his addresB 
said : 

Fellow Editors : It is indeed a great honour to be chosen to preside over this 
august body of the newspaper editors of India. I am deeply sensiole of the trust 
you have reposed in me. 1 must at the same time confess that I feel care-free in 
the thought that in any task of responsibility that it may fall to my lot in the 
course of the year to perform, I shall always be able to count on the guidance and 
help of colleagues in the profession, many of whom are senior to me both in age 
ana experience. 

My mind goes back to-day to November 1940, when the A.-I.N.E.O. was 
born. The Press then went through what was perhaps the greatest crisis in its 
history. The Government of the day did not command the ready support or alle¬ 
giance of the vast majority of newspapers. Their sympathies lay with the nation- 
nalist movement for tiie regognition of India’s right to be consulted before being 
committed to a declaration of war. Lord iiinlilhgow’s Government had planned 
measures which, if enforced, would have made a mockery of what little freedom the 
Press could enjoy at the time. Some of us in Delhi, who had a finger on tbe 
pulse of the Imperial Bureaucarcy, held hurried consultations. Urgent telegrams 
were sent to the leaders of the profession outside Delhi suggesting an immediate 
conference. There was wide and quick response. Editors left their stations for 
Delhi at the shortest possible notice to meet in the now historic Conference of 
November 9 and 10, l940. The invita ion to Mr. Kasturi Srinivasan to preside at 
the conference was sent by telegram so as to reach him en route at Nagpur. The 
C3nference was a demonstration of solidarity which has done lasting good to the 
Press of India. Tha issue involved concerned the elementary rights of the Press, and 
we were happy to see the British-owned newspapers joining hands with us. Good old 
Desmond Young, who was then the Government’s Chief Adviser on matters perlain- 
ing to the press, was quick to perceive tbe strength of our determination and he 
did a great service to his Government no less than to the profession to which he 
belonged by the skilful way in which he negotiated with us the instrument which 
came to be known as the Delhi Agreement. The essence of the Agreement was 
that the Government made it clear that they meant no reflection on the Press and 
^yithdrew the Order they had passed under tbe Defence of India Buies on the asiur- 
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anctf that the Press had no intention of impeding the war effort. The Government 
also agreed to the appointment of Advisory Committees of representatives of the 
Press at the Centre and in the Provinces, That was the foundation of the Con¬ 
ference as a permanent organisaLion of which the Provincial and Central Commit¬ 
tees were integral parts. The Agreement pulled us through the dangerous war 
years, with our colours flying. While it was an undoubted triumph for the Press, 
I must say, loolcing hack from this distance of time, that the Governmeiic too had 
reasm to congratulate themselves on the results obtained by their tactful handling 
of the situation. We shall, I think, always be able to cite the case of the under¬ 
standing between the newspapers of India and the pstabiished authority of the 
time as a good instance of a successful experiment iu mutual forbearance, in this 
conneotioii there is one person whose name we recall almost nostalgically to mind 
in passing, dear old bureaucratic, i;;^ir Richard Totttnhani. Him wo shall long remem¬ 
ber. We often had harsh thiuga to say about him while he had harsh acts to per¬ 
form. But may I say to-day, when he will perhaps not even see these words of mine 
in print, that wo have all known and dealt with much worse opponents than the 
venerable Additional Secretary of the Home Department, whose rough exterior 
often concealed a soft heart. He was always on the best of terms with the late 
Mahadco Deaai of hallowed memory whom 1 often still meet in my dreams. 

The Press in India is now adjusting itself to a complete transformation of 
scene. Does it not seem but yesterday when wa were engaged iu grimly fighting 
the battle of the National Herald and Harijan with little hope of stable success? 
TO'day cbe National Herald is digging its toes under ideal conditions of popu¬ 
larity, prestige and security and Harijan is in need of ever-increasing supplies of 
paper for its expanding circulation in all the languages of the land. On the 
other hand the old privileged class of newspapers no longer causes the heart burn¬ 
ing of the ago that has gone by. The problems and duties of yesterday are not 
valid to-day. We are no longer struggling to maintain a precarious balance be¬ 
tween honour and expediency under an alien regime. Freedom is on the horizon. 
It has appeared sooner than many of us dared expect. We have played a part in 
its achievement. But it ra^y be true to say. that the Press of thirty or forty years 
ago contributed more to the great consummation we seem lo be about to witness 
than the newspapers of later years. Let us pay that tribute ungrudgingly to our 
illustrious predecessors. We proudly salate them as wo go forward to witness with 
our own eyes the result of their exertions and sacrifices. 

But the change has also wrought a revolution in our problems and respon¬ 
sibilities. The A.-i.N. E. C. has a now mission. We have now the equivalent of a 
National Government at the Centre which needs our help and co-operation. The old 
conflict between the Press and the State has vanished overnight. 

I shall not disagree with the view that the Press must keep its powder dry to 
defend itself against encroachments on its rights which may in due course develop 
even from the side of popular Goveruments. We are jealous of our freedom and we 
shall soon wish to claim a charter from the Government of independent India 
after it has c me into being next year. But it is axiomatic, I am sure, that the 
leaders who fought for and won the freedom of the people will regard the free¬ 
dom of the Press inside a free India as a sacred obfigHtion. The Committee 
appointed by the Government to suggest modification in the existing Press laws is 
already at work. I recall here what Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel,—the Minister in the 
Interim Government most closely connected with the affairs of the Press, said 
addressing the standing Committee of this Conference in October last in Delhi. 
**We shall scrupulously rtspect the freedom of the Press, in fact, we shall help it 
to exercise its legitimate functions.’’ That is the unalterable position to which all 
that we, the direct representatives of the Press, need add is that while we have 
every confidence that the Government will faithfully carry out their intentions to 
the fullest extent, the Press must ever maintain itself in a condition of organised 
preparedness to guard and uphold its freedom under any situation that the years 
to oome may unfold. 

But we cannot tarry on this theme to-dny. Duty beckons us in a different 
direction. A very grave responsibility rests on our shoulders during this period 
of difficult transition through which the country is passing. India rightly 
expects her newspapers to take an active hand at this .critical iunciure 
in the shaping ot ner destiny. As an institution owing its stability and inde¬ 
pendent means of existence to the continuous support of the people, the Press 
[b in a position of speoial advantage and has a^heavy debt to repay. In the 
peealiar circumatancea of our country the Press may easily be regarded as 
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coming next perhaps to the army itsell as an instrument of order and security. 
It is no exaggeration to say that we are looked up to in this respect not only by 
th»i leaders, to whom we owe so much, but also by the people at large. 'J he 
written word has m^gic more potent in India than in many another country. 
We have, therefore, a positive and negative duty to perform. That duty is to cut 
across normal notions of jourualiam the utmost extent compatible with our 
fundamental obligations and to concentrate on printing ihe word thrtt will soothe 
and hf’lp and eliminate everything which will irritate and hinder. I know from 
daily experience with luy own paper how difficult the task is. But conscious and 
relentnesB effort in the direction we all know to be ihe right one must lead to success. 
Even the least effort helps. In concrete terras, we have the ‘Code’ of rules framed 
in October last by some of us and recognised by the Government of India as 
meeting the minimum requirement of the situation. It is brief enough to 
be qouted: 

The Ad Hoc Committee is unanimously agreed that as long as the present 
emergency created by widespread communal disturbances lasis. the Pre^s should 
not deeply lefr^^in from publishing matter calculated to aggravate communal tens’on 
but should contribute in a positive way to the restoration of peaceful conditions 
in the country. To this end, the Committee recommends the following ‘code’ for 
adoption by newspapers and news agencies throughout India ; 

Sources of News and its Treatment : 

News of communal disturbances will continue to be received from the follow¬ 
ing sources : 

A. The Central and the Provincial Governments or the local authorities 
concerned. 

B. 'I'he recognised news agencies. 

G. Newspapers’ own correspondents. 

In publishing news rcct ived from the above sources editors should take steps 
to ensure that the following principles arc observed : 

(i) That the presentation is tactual and objective. 

(it) That the communities of assailnuts or victims or casualties in particular 
incidents arc not indicated either directly or indirectly. 

(iii) The casualty figures are neither mentioned in headlines nor otherwise 
prominently featured. 

Casualty figures received from any of the three sources indicated above may, 
however, be mentioned in the text of messages, giving the source in each case. 
When official figures regarding a particular incident are not available, it should 
be clearly stated that figures given from other sources have not been officially 
confirmed. 

Photographs: 

Great care should be exercised in the publication of photographs in view of 
the fact that photographs of a sensational character are liable to inflame commu¬ 
nal passions. In no circumstances should photographs showing dead bodies of 
victims of violence be published. 

Treatment of Statements: 

Statements by individuals or political organisations bearing on the commu¬ 
nal situations and/or purporting to be accounts of specific communal incidents 
shall not be circulated by news agencies or piibli8)<ed by newspapers unless passed 
for publication by a central body set up for the purpose by Government. In 
constituting this body the Government is requested to consult the Ad Hoc 
Committee in the selection of its personnel. 

'rhis however, will not apply to statements made by Members of the Inte¬ 
rim Government or Members of Provincial Governments. 

Expansion of Views: 

While newspapers should be free to express their views on the political 
aspects of the communal question, no comments either editorially or otherwise 
should be published which directly or indirectly encourage or condone lawlessness 
or violence. 

Insulting or abusive language should be avoided, in particular, where important 
leaders are concerned or in references to the various sections of the people. 

No cartoon which offends directly or indirectly against the spirit and the 
letter of the above shall be published. 

The precise details of the ‘Code* do not seem to take us very far. But the 
preamable makes up for it. “The Press should not only refrain from publishing 
matter oalculatsd to aggravate communal tension but should contribute in a 
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positive way to the restoraiion of peaceful conditious in the counlry", it says. 
No newspaperman who keeps that constantly in mind can go wrong. Some of us 
may wish tite "Code” to be made more precise and even stidened. That is the 
way my inclination goes. I would, for instance, make a special case of unrestrained 
and provocative editorial comment and place it in the same class as baseless or 
exaggerated '‘news.’' And, heretical though it may seem, are we not now passing 
through times when it has become the duty of newspapers to exercise due discrimi¬ 
nation in the publicotion even of fnctnal accounts of certain types of events ? 
Handled by us in the normal wayi a riot or a serious crime of a communal charac¬ 
ter would first be reported iit bare outline. 'J ben would follow in succession an 
eye-witnes^i’ account, an interview or t^vo with victims, and finally a completed 
story in full detail. These processes may be spread over a fortnight in the course 
of which the worst passions would be aroused and fresh incidents would occur in 
other places which may be traceable to the multiplicity of the reports appearing in 
newspapers, 'Ihis obviously needs to be remedied if the very object for which we 
exist is not to become a source of evil. This is no plea for the suppression of news. 
That does not help. But we see nearly every day how news is often twisttd and 
exaggerated and displayed and emphasised and re-emphasised in a manner which 
goes beyond all legitimate bounds of discretion. What I shonld, therefore, readily 
agree to, under the present emergency, is a specific rule enjoining the exersise of 
the greatest moderation both in the display and the description of incidents 
of a communal character. There may be oUier suggestions. Regardiug the prohibi¬ 
tion against the naming of communities involved on eitlnr side of a conflict, there 
is a genuine case for a revision of the rule. Conscuentious reporters trying to 
observe the rule have found tliernselves led into absurdities. But any relaxation 
should, I feel, aim at a sensible interpretation and not a nullification of the exis¬ 
ting provision. 

Minor accidental infringements of the Code will happen. The standard to 
apply in judging newspapers is the trend and temper of Editorial writings and the 
spirit in which news is generally di8i)layecl and selected. 

This is all very diecouraging from our strict profcbsional point of view. One 
reason why we are deeydy interested in a return to normal conditions is that we 
ourselves feel stifled in the present situation. We arc culled upon to conform to 
conditions and rules which are hard to reconcile with our basic obligation to publish 
all the news and enable the people to arrive at correct concliiBions, But the strange 
times we are passing through call for strange remedies. The problem, of course, 
affects the North much more than the South, Many of us know of the conscious 
efforts made by newspapers to prevent undesirable forms of publicity. But there is 
scope everywhere for greater vigilance. 

It is highly unfortunate that everything should at present be overshadowed 
by the communal distemiier. We of the Press share in the general uusctllement. 
It seems almost odd that we should be devoting ourselves in this ORteiilalious 
fashion to our own exclusive aflfairs. We do so with due apologiea. One of our 
domestic anxieties relates to the way in which some of the Provincial Oovernmeiite 
are treating the Press. I will not enter into detailn. We shall he discussing the 
matter at this session. But I do not venture lo express the hope that all 
Provincial Governments, irrespective of party affiliations, will see the wisdom of 
regarding the Press as one and indivisible throughout India. It will be in 
the interests of the Governments concerned to do so and to allow this organisation 
to use the good offices for the promotion of harmonious relations between State 
and press. 

This brings me to the question of the unity of the Press as such. Ours is 
a wonderful example of cohesion and strength. It is a tribute to the sagacity 
of all sections of the Press that the foundation of co-opeiation and collaboration 
laid at the 1940 Confereneo lias endured through the stresses and strains of the 
past six years But there is a section of Muslim Press which has thought fit to 
keep aloof. This is surprising; for, if 1 may say so, our differences are few and 
common problems and ne^ds many. I hope that the supposed ideological diflfe- 
rences will not prevent them for Img from joining us on professional grounds. 

In the technical anri economic spheres newspapers in India have done ex¬ 
tremely well during the first decade. May that progress continuel We note with 
the utmost satisfaction that this double track progress is not confined lo the 
English language Press, which is being fast outstripped by newspapns published 
in the languages of the soil. This is as it should be. I do not, however, anti¬ 
cipate a black-out of the English languages newspapers in this country. The 
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march of time will not permit that to happen. The two wings will, therefore, 
oo-exist for many a year to come in the service of the people of India. I hope 
we shall not be slow in using the resources and opportunities at our diHposal 
to the utmost advantage of the motherland. I feet almost obsessed with the 
thought th^t we may have greater burdens to bear than ws realise to-day. The 
nation-builders of India will need more and more of our co-operation in the 
years immediately ahead and it must be ungrudgingly given to ihe full extent of 
our Crtpucity. Let us not forget that India does not possess an overabundance of 
organised talent on which she can readily and implicitly count. The Press cannot, 
BO to speak, afford to go on holiday. We shall soon realise, therefore, that 
whether it is in the sphere of social reform, education, art, civics, public hygiene, 
the uplift of women or planning of any kind, the people as well as the leaders of 
India are going to rely to an increasing extent on the active support we can give 
them. We shall then be the willing conscripts of the nation and nhall have 
little time or inclination to indulge in the petty mutual professional rivalries bo 
ruinous to our morals. 

With all her vaunted heritage, India is pitifully backward in many waya. 
I do not wish to search for the cause. No feature oi that backwardness can he 
BO glaring as the absence of a News Agency winch we can call our own. I hardly 
like to conf 88 to an ou sider that we have had nothing in India to correspond to 
the great well-known channels of news that serve the higliest interes s of the 
people and the Press in many advanced countries. Happily there is no obstacle 
now ill the way of our organizing an indigenous JNews Agency, tj^ome of us nave 
been actively applying our minds to the task during the past ihree yeais. 
Tanginle results, I believe, are now at hand and I kno^ that you would wish me 
to convey your blessings to the Indian and Eastern Newspapers t^ociety in the 
talks it is engaged in with foreign agencies now operating in India with the 
object of in'iuguraiing an Indian News Agency in the shortest possible time. It 
huB to be a matter of weeks rather than mouths. 

The world has recently witnessed a remarkable phenomenon In the shape of 
the Asian Relations Conference, for which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in the history of Asia. It was a source of inspiration to m tny of us to ri alise 
that in New Delhi was being brought int i existence an organisation whi(ffi had 
as its ultimate object the peace of the world The choice of India as the venue 
was amply justified by results and it is a matter for sa isfaction that the success of 
the Conference has been favourably commonled upon in the West. The Press of 
the various Asian countries concerned will have to take its due share in the 
furtherance of the obj cts of the Asian Relations Conftrence. There is no conflict 
between the movement for inter-Asian Press contacts and the concept of 
world Press unity. In fact the Press of India may well hope to provide the 
common meeting grouud betwei n the IrTess of Asia and the Press of the rest of 
the world. Here again it must be one of our recognised functions to devote 
greater space to news of Asian countries, to interpret with sympathy and under¬ 
standing developments in thodo countries and to foster friendly rtUtions among 
the peoples of Asia. 

A word about salaries and wages. The minimum standards laid down by 
the I. E. N. U. after exhausiive all-round consuliaiiuns was a good beginning, f am 
afraid, however, that even these Btaiidarda are not observed by the majority of 
proprietors in India, though 1 do not believe that that applies to registered mem¬ 
bers of the A.-I.N.E.C. It must be realized that the expected improvement in the 
cost of living has been long overdue and may never actually arrive. 1 doubt if it 
would be possible or feasible to undertake another investigation and to modify the 
agreed recommendations which were arrived at with couBiderabte difficulty in 1945. 
But while those who still do not conform to these proposals—and it is important 
to observe that they are meant to be carried out as a whole- >must do so, I would 
urge individual proprietors to go as far beyond the proposals as they posaibly can 
to satisfy the legitimate needs and desirea of those who produce their papers. Let 
not the maximum be confounded with the minimum. 1 do not, however, wish to 
be misunderstood as making any plea for an inert^ase in the salaries of those who 
alrea^ receive handsome salaries and wages on any calculation. 

Friends, as we look around us, we see our beloved country passing through a 
rough transition to independence. I have often during the pant months felt a deep 
echo in my heart of the memorable words uttered by Thomas Paine with refer¬ 
ence to a somewhat analogous situation in America : ''Ibtse are times that try 
meo'a aoultt*' W^ert ( apoke a few TDinptea ago pf the power and du^ev of tbe 
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Fre8i» I was not unmindful of the limitatione of my remarks. We shall not 
neglect our duties. But let it be understood that the true remedy of the country's 
ills lies elsewhere. Need 1 elaborate the point 7 The joint f ublio appeal just 
issued by Mr. Jinnah and Gandhiji has come like a heartening whiff of freah air 
and has the conscious and earnest support of countless millions. We endorse the 
sentiments so well expressed by the leaders and send them our best wisbos and an 
assurance of our wholehearted co-operation. 

We have talked of independence rising on the horizon. We do not like the 
crimson streaks that precede it. But they must surely disappear when the sun 
comes into full view. 

Resolutions—Madras—20th. April 1947 

The Conference concluded its session this morning aft r adopting the resolu¬ 
tions passed at the meeting of the Subjects Committee. Sj. Uevadas G-»ndhi 
presided. The following resolutions were adopted unanimously by the Conference. 

COMMONAL PkACB 

The A.-I.N E.C. wholeheartedly welcomes the joint appeal for communal 
peace and Itarmony is-ued by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and calls upon all 
newspapers in the country to work for the establishment of cordial relations be¬ 
tween the communities. 

The A.-l.N E.C. is grateful to Mahatma Qundhi for the message he has sent 
to the Conference and assures him of the determination of the Press to do all in 
its power towards the restoration of peaceful conditions in this country. 

Frbedom of the Press 

The A.-I.N.E.O. expresses i s warm appreciation of the message from Sardar 
VaPabhbhai Patel that the relations between the Government and the Press must 
be based on mutual help, co-operation and understanding of each other’s difficulties 
and confidently hopes that the spirit of his message would be observed by the 
Central and Provincial Governments in their dealings with the t ress. 

The a.-LN.E.C. resolves that conventions ev ^Ived and accepted to meet emer¬ 
gency conditions be reviewed from time to time by the Standing Committee so as 
to remove the restrictions on the freedom of trie Press with full appreciation of 
the needs of the situation. Having regard to the co-operation of tiie Press with 
the authorities in the publication of the r<ports and comments affecting internal 
peace, the Conference is of the view that the Central and Provincial Governmints 
should consult the Press Advisory Committees concerned before imposing any 
statutory restrictions calculated to hamper the free discharge of its obligations to 
the public by the Press. 

This Conference appoints a Committee consisting of Sir Francis Low, Sits. 
0. R. Srinivasan, J. N. rtahni and K, hrinivasm (Convener) to draft a memoran¬ 
dum to be submitted to the Press Laws Committee and to give oral evidence on 
behalf of the Conference, if called upon to do so. The Committee is empowered 
to co-operate any uon-member of the Conference whose help may be considered 
desirable. 

Ihis Conference is of the view that members should pay due attention to the 
copyright laws in force and help to establish sound convemions and calls upon 
the iStanding Committee to prepare and circulate a comprehensive note for the 
guidance of the Press. 

This Conference strongly protests against the special order issued by the 
Government of Bengal imposing restrictions on headlines and size of types and 
requests the Government to withdraw the order immediately. 

This Conference considers the order of the Punjab Government asking news¬ 
papers to publish matter desired by them as unjustified and objectionable and 
requests that the order may be withdrawn. 

Conference op Asian Press Suggested 

This Conference welcomes ihe contacts established between the Asistic 
nations during the Asian Conference held in Delhi and ezpresscB the hope that 
the conferei.ee of representatives of the Asiatic nations may be a precursor of 
similar conferences of the Press of Asia in the future. 

'Ihe Presidont stated that the other resolutions would be taken up by the 
Standing Committee for conaideration. 



The A. I. States’ People’s Conference 

Annual session—Gwalior—ISth. to 20th April 1947 

Paodit Nehru's Address 

Addressing the All-India States* People’s Conference which met in Gwalior 
on the 18th. April 1947, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared that any Indian 
State which did not come into the Constituent Assembly now would be treated 
as a hostile State by the country. Such a State, he added, would have to bear 
the consequence of being so treated. *‘Our aim at the moment is to liberate 
whatever part of India we can and we shall then deal with the question of 
getting independence for the rest. India's march towards freedom would brook no 
more obstruc'ions.** 

Pandit Nehru said that the League had not entered the Constituent Assembly 
in spite of frequent invitations. The door was still open for the League but he 
wanted to make it clear that the Constituent Assembly would go ahead despite 
everything. The constitution-making had been necessary evin previously but in 
the present context after the British Government’s announcement of the decision 
to quit India it was all the more urgent. 

“If any part of the country wanted to remain out of it, they are welcome to 
do BO and we on our part will decide what sort of relations we shall have with 
them", he said. He pointed out that the Congress had be^n oppoaed to the divi¬ 
sion of India but out of practi. al considerations it had to pass a resolution 
demanding the diviaion of the Punjab. It had done so because there was no way 
out of the situation. 

Rkfekengb to Kashmir 

Pandit Nehru, at the outset, referred to Bheikh Abdullah, who had been 
elected to preside over the seasioii aud said that he could not do so because he 
was behind the prison bars. **Wheu I think of him behind the prison bars, 1 
hang my head in shame. All I can say now is that Kashmir is like a flame in my 
heart. Borne day it will bring forth some result." 

*’At this critical juncture", Pandit Nehru went on, “we should not lose our 
temper as it would only harm our cause. Everythiug has to be viewed as part of 
a bigger whole aud not individually. There are important decisions to be made. 
The time is past for passing resolutions and expressing views. We have to chalk 
out a line of action and then follow it. Mere expression of Beutimenta ii no 
use at all. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the disturbances in the country and said that it 
was unfortunate that there had been bloodshed during'the past few m inths. “It 
is our duty to end this bloodshed", ha said. But '1 lepeat that we have to 
advance in spite of them. They might block our progress but they cannot stop ua 
altogether. But for these strifes, we could have devoted all our atteution to vital 
questions like the removal of poverty." 

Referring to the Indian States, Pandit Nehru recalled the declaration made 
by the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes last year urging the Stales to ini¬ 
tiate popular reforms and said that he had welcomed this declaratioo even though 
it did not come up to expectations. But even these limited reforms were put into 
effect, he said. The declaration remained merely a paper declaration. 
He added that the Constituent Assembly was now engaged in framing a new consti¬ 
tution for a free India. Acceptance of the Oabiuet Mission's plan was—and still 
is—a step in the right direction. 

Constituent Assembly Will Go Ahead 

Representatives of Indian States and the Muslim League had not yet parti¬ 
cipated in the Constituent Assembly, said Pt. Nehru. The League had not entered the 
Assembly, despite fnquent invitatious The door was still open for the League but 
he wanted to make.it clear that the Asaembly would go ahead with the task of fram¬ 
ing a constitution despite everything. Such constitution-making bad been necessary 
even previously, but in the present context—after the British Government’s 
announcement of the decision to quit India—it was all the more urgent. The 
Congress made it clear that no part of India would be compelled to join the Union 
against its wishes and if any part of the country wanted to remain out of it, it 
was welcome to do so. “We on our part will then decide what sort of relations wf 
ihsll have with them", he said* 
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Pandit Nehru said that rightly or wrongly some agreement had been arrived 
at between the Negotiating Committee of the PrinoeB and the Negotiating Committee 
of the Oonetituent Aaaembly on the method of aeiecting the Statea’ repreaentativea 
for the Aseembly. He reminded the audience that the Oonetituent Aseembly waa 
part of the Cabinet Miasioa'a plan and had to work within ita limitationa. He 
himaelf wiabed it had been poaaible to work on an independent plan of their own. 
But tne qiieation waa not what waa deairable or deaired but what waa poaaible and 
praoticable under the circumatancea. It was not poaaibie to aak the Prajamandale 
in the varioua Htatee to aend up their own repreaentativea to the Oonetituent 
Aaaembly, aa the Aaaembly itaelf waa a creature of the Briiiah plan and waa bound 
by the limitationa. One of the limitations was that States' representatives could 
come into the Asaembly only through the door held by the Princes. 

When the agreement was reached with the Princes' Negotiating Committee, 
Pandit Nehru said, it bad been made clear that final approval would have to 
come from the people of the States. It waa true that certain things were accepted. 
'Though we dia not like them, we accepted them only because we felt It would 
facilitate the entry of the States into the Constituent Atiaembly, he said. 

'J'be Congress, Pandit Nehru continued, had been very much opposed to a 
division of India but had recently on practical considerationa passed a resolution 
demanding the division of the Punjab. It had done ao because there was no way 
out ot the situaiioii. The queation here again was not of desirability but of facing 
realities. 'J'he same thing applied to Bengal, 

' We Were not aatisfied with the method of selecting States' repreaentatives but 
We had to concede certain points, because we knew that if the States joined the 
Asaembly, the work would be finished more easily. 1 commend you to accept the 
agreement arrived at between the Negotiating Committeea.’* 

All the Princes did not belong to the same category, Paadit Nehru said. 
There were some who bad done the right thing and declared their willingneaa to 
come into the Constituent Assembly. They deserved to be congratulated. Others 
were moving slowly putting obstacles in every possible way. They were^ finding 
all manner of excuses and demanding all aorta of terms and conditions before 
entering the Aasembly. Deploring this “shopkeeper's mentality'' Pandit Nehru 
said that a bargaining spirit would not do good to the Princes. It was a very 
•hortsigbted policy which would result iu creating enmity between them and the 
lest of India. 

“All those who do not join the Constituent Assembly now would be regard¬ 
ed aa hostile States and they will have to bear the oonstquencea of being so regar¬ 
ded. Our aim at preseut is to liberate as much of India as we can—half or three 
fourths—and then to deal with the question of independence for the rest. 1 know we 
have had to make a lot of conceesioiis. But sometimes one has to pay a high price 
in the interest of the country's larger interests," he said. 

Pandit Nehru declared that it was the duty of the Prajamandala to demand 
the setting up of Constituent Aasemblies in their respective States to frame their 
own consiitutious. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the activities of the Political Department which, he 
laid, bad succeeded in misleading a number of States. Speaking as a member of 
Interim Qoveciiment he wanted to make it clear that the Interim Government was 
unaware of the activitiea of the Political Department. Officials of the Political 
Department acted secretly and mysteriously. Judging by their activities, it would 
seem that they were interested In dividing the country nob Into one or two bits 
but into one hundred or more bits, 

Pandit Nehru also referred to the Jamsaheb of Nawanagar's visit to London 
and said : “If he thinks the future plsns of India are to be laid in London, he is 
very much mistaken." 

Dr. Pattabhi'a Addreaa 

Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya, Working President, addressing the Conference In 
the absence of the President-elect, Shaikh Abdullah said that the need of the hour 
was the forthright declaration of immediate responsible Government in the larger 
States, with a time limit for the fulfilment of the declaration. 

He also suggested that a date-line be set for the Princes to join the Gonktl- 
luent Assembly, following the precedent set by tbe British Government in their 
■tatement of February 20, for “it is the time limit that gets things on the move.' 

Of the larger States, he continued, there Were not more than ten dr twSWe, 
•pd they ebould follow the lead given by one of their number, iiemely Cdehth, 
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And declare their intention of granting responsible Goveroment at a deBoltd time. 
Instead of performing this act of justice which would safeguard their dynastic 
rights, the bigger Princes were dabbling with constitutions which were either 
ante-diluviau or in any case antiquated. They failed to see that the same inde¬ 
pendence that reverted to them when the British forces were withdrawn, would also 
revert to their peoples, and then the Princes would he brought face to face with 
them. If the Princes wished to preserve their dynastic rights and monarchy, they 
Would have to exploit the lingering sentiment of loyalty for kingship among their 
people, by the timely surrender of power to their real mRsters, and ahould elevate 
tbemselves to the position of constitutional monarchs such as the King of England. 
They would have limited powers and prerogatives but they would have unlimited 
influence as social heads. 

Grouping of States 

Referring particularly to Kashmir and Hyderabad, Sj. Sitaramayya said that 
the situation might be retrieved by timely action. The problems of the two States 
were analogous and other Princes naturally looked to them for guidance though 
oommunalism in Hyderabad so far was not encouraging. Religion must be es¬ 
chewed from politics and India would be free and independent only when the big 
States took a nationalist point of view and joined forces with Indian nationalism. 

The hundred or hundred-anci-flfty smaller States with populations of a few 
lakhs and incomes ranging between twenty lakhs and one crore of rupees should 
be grouped together in unions such as the Deccan States Union. Such groups may 
be made of in the regions of Kathiawar and Gujerat. Central India, Rajputana, 
the Punjab, the Hill States of Simla and the Eastern Agency States. Instead of doing 
this, he said, the Princes of some of these groups were hatching fantastic schemes 
of confederations preserving the individual rights and powers of petty States and 
Privy Councils aud bicameral legislatures. Some Princes were talking of complete 
independence with no sense of perspective. 

There remained hundreds of small States which were no more than mere 
estates which could only be absorbed into the adjoining provincial areas and their 
Priocee could be accorded equitable compensation. The areas where these States 
met each other, were centres of corruption and should be eliminated. 

There were some other matters relating to the Indian States which required 
attention. Customs barriers between States led to unnecessary corruption and 
■muggling. The problem relating to Jagirdars was urgent ae they were both power¬ 
ful and despotic, and they might set themselves up as independent forces and pre¬ 
vent an understanding between the Princes and their people. Their immediate 
abolition would be a blessing for the Princes and their people, and would promote 
Understanding between the two. He said that in the provincial elections the abo¬ 
lition of the zamindaris was an election plank and that in States elections too, this 
would have to be adopted unless there whs a private settlement between the Prin¬ 
ces and the Jagirdars befote then. The Ministers too were enemies of the Princes 
and this was largely due to the fact that they felt they would have no future, and 
thus tried to stand between the Princes and their people. He assured the Minis¬ 
ters however, that for men of ability there would be plenty of room, and their 
help and guidance would be invaluable to popular ministries inexperienced in the 
arts of government. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramyya said be did not accept the excuse put forward by 
some Princes that lack of experienced officers prevented them from transferring 
power to popular representatives. Only the practice of self-government could fit 
a people for self-government. 

The Political Department 

The Political Department which had played such an important part in the 
affairs of Indian States was going to closedown with the disapperance of Para- 
mouDtey and there was no need to enter into recriminations at this point. Until 
the transfer of power took place, the Political Department must become a popular 
department like others in the Government of India and should be replaced by a 
committee of representatives of the Princes and the States people to serve as a 
liaiaon body in all matters afiecting the States. 

Referring to the possibility of an all-India Provincial Government leplaoing 
the present Interim Government, be said that this must be a representative body 
on which there should be suitable representation of the States peoples. 

Earlier! Dr. Sitaramayya gave a brief review of the States^ Peoplea* Oonferenoe 
gad fiid that the last year had been a period of trial to the people of the Btatie, 
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The GorerDment of India Act of ]935, the Crippa Miision and the Cabinet 
MiBsioD bad omitted any reference to the people of the States and referred only to 
the states and the Princes. Nevertheless, the people bad forced themselvea into the 
picture and this was recognised by the Chancellor in his speech in January 1946 
to the Chamber of Princes, saying that there should be a charter of fundamental 
rights in all the States for the people. The Princes' attitude during the Cabinet 
Mission left room for doubt. Although the Chamber claimed to represent the 
Princes, in part it had representatives of ouly some of them. Then it had said that 
it would be the organisation to negotiate on behalf of the States, while each 
individual State would decide whether or not to join the Constituent Assembly. 
Repuesentation in Constituent assembly 

The problem of the States and States' people had been pushed to the fore 
following the Cabinet Mission's statement of May 16 and their statement of May 
12 regarding paramounicy. go far, he added, negotiations between representatives of 
the Constituent Assembly and the Princes had gone fairly smoothly but there had 
come a hitch. Princes as such had no more room in the Constituent Assembly 
than had Provincial Governors, as the Princes were the future governors of their 
States. However, a lompromise bad been reached regarding representation. There 
still remained the difficulty that in many cases, there were no popular assemblies 
in the titates from which to choose popular representatives and the Princes wanted 
to fall back on panchayats which were bodies nominated by the lambardars and baa 
DO elective value. In such cases the popular quotas must bo furnished by the 
Regional Councils of the A. I. B. P. 0. unless some understanding was reached 
before thenm between the Princes aud the Regional Council concerned. 

Concluding, Dr. Sitaramayya said that the time he had looked forward to 
when the Princes and the people would march not on parallel but on converging 
lines to the same goal, was within sight. *‘Let the pomp of royalty and pride of 
person make room for the sovereignty of the people’', who would be '^emancipated 
from the thraldom of centurits and united by the ideals of the ages’', he said. 
Then India could lead Asia to freedom. 

The Conference was attended by 800 delegates from all over the country 
besides prominent leaders iiicludiug Acharya Narendra Dev^ gj. Shankarrao Deo, 
Mrs. Kamaladevi, gj. V, K. Krishna Menon and others. 

Resolutions—2nd Day—Gwalior—19th April 1947 

The plenary session of the Conference, after three hours’ debate to-night, 
decided to accept the agreement arrived at between the Negotiating Committee of 
the Constituent Assembly and the Princes regarding the method of election of 
Slates' representatives to the Constituent Assembly. The resolution recommending 
to the Praja Mandals in the various gtatea, to co-operate in the election of gtates re- 
preseutatives was passed by an overwhelming majority. Earlier, the gubjects Com¬ 
mittee discussed the draft resoluiion. 

Pandit Nehru who, as Chairman of the Negotiating Committee of the 
OoDBtitueut AsHerably, negotiated the agreement with the Princea 
Bponeored the resolution. A number of amendments were suggested by the 
delegates from different gtates, but mostly they were either defeated or withdrawn. 
Pandit Nehru accepted two or three minor amendments after which the gubjects 
Committee passed it. 

British Declaration welcomed 

The resolution read: ‘‘This Conference welcomes the declaration made on 
behalf of the British Govern men t that British authority will finally end in India 
by June 1948. It resents, however, repeated attempts of the British Power to ignore 
the people of the gtates and treat them as chattels to be disposed of without any 
reference to them. It wishes to declare clearly and emphatically that no decision or 
solution of the problem of the giates will be binding on the people of the gtates 
unless it has their explicit approval. 

The Conference, therefore, does not consider itself bound by any of the deci¬ 
sions so far taken without reference to it by the negotiating Committee of the 
Rulers. In view, however, of the rapid pace of events and the necessity for quick 
decisions, the Conference is prepared to co-operate where this is feasible and in the 
interests of people in the work of drawing up constitutions for the gtates at well 
as lor the Indian Union. The ^ Conference considers the conditions agreed upon 
bftwaen tbs Negotiating Committee of the States and the Coirespondiog Commit- 
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tee of the OonetUuent Aesembly ae wholly uneatiRfactory end not in keeping with 
the repeated deolaratione of the States' Peopie's organisation. NeTertheleas beeiuM 
of its desire to co-operate in the rapid framing; of the constitution of the Indian 
Union based on the declared objectives of the Constituent Assembly, it is prepared 
to advise the Praja Mandals to iiffer their co-operation in the election representn- 
tives for the Constituent Assembiy where this can be done with dignity and in the 

interests of the people. - -r* i n « 

“The Conference has noted the atterapU of many of the Rulers as well as of 
the Political Department to prevent co-operation of the States with the Constituent 
Assembly. This obstruction which is patently against the interests of both India 
as a whole and of the people of States, must be condemned and resisted and it 
must be mide clear that the people of the States as a whole atand for full co¬ 
operation with the Constituent Ass mbiy. The Conference conuratulates those 
State Governments which have already taken steps to co-operate with the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly in regard to others, it calls upon them to rise up with their people 
and declare their partnership in the great work of framing a constitution for the 
Indian Union. Continued refusal to do so can only mean hostility to the concep¬ 
tion of Indian freedom and must be treated as such by the peoplp of the States.** 

An amendment was moved bv Mr. Ohulam Mohammad Sadiq from Kashmir 
suggesting that the people of the Indian States should be asked by the Constituent 
Assembly to send their representatives directly. Pandit Nehru speaking, on this 
amendment, pointed out that the Cabinet Mission’s plan had not provided for such 
an entry of States* representatives into the Constituent Assembly. But after two 
or three months when we knew definitely who were coming into the Constituent 
Assembly and who were not, then the Constituent Assembly might be compelled 
to consider such a course of action, rhe amendment was thereiioon withdrawn. 

Another amendment souuht to replace the word, “hostility** in the last line 
of the resolution by the word, ‘‘opposition”, on the ground that the former word was 
unduly strong and connoted bitterness. Declining to accept the amendments, 
Pandit Nehru pointed out the question was not one of mildness or otherwise. The 
proposition was that Princes who continued to keep out of the Union were hostile 
to the Union. There was no use mincing words. We must say frankly what we 
felt about it. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Pandit Nehru accepted another amendment, moved by Sj. Sarangadhar Das 
(Orissa Hiates), adding a proviso to the resolution stating that where there was no 
well-established Legislative Assembly in the tStates, the only suitable machinery 
for election of representatives was regional councils of the All India States’ People’s 
Conference. 

Demand for Responsible Government 

The Subjects Committee passed another resolution reiterating the objective 
of full Responsible Government in the States as integral parts of a united and free 
India. Expressing full agreement on behalf of the people of the States with the 
objectives resolution passed by the Constituent Assembly, the resolution endorsed 
determination to set up a free independent Republic of India in which all power 
and authority would be derived from the people. 


Pararoouotcy 

A separate resolution on Paramounicy and activities of the Political Depart¬ 
ment also passed by the Subjects Committee declares that the continuation of the 
Political Department in its old form with its irresponsible methods of working is 
an anachronism and is dangerous to the future of the States' peoples. I'he Con¬ 
ference reiterates its strong disapproval of the policy of the Political Department 
which functions in secret and without the knowledge of the people and which 
appears to aim at the constitution of a large number of independent or semi-inde¬ 
pendent units in India. This policy of dividing the country into numerous shreds 
and patches is a menace to the country and must be resisted. Wliile welcoming 
the approaching end of Paramountcy, the Conference declares again that power 
and authority roust vest in the people. The people of the States have to attain 
freedom not only from British authority but also from automatic rule at present 
prevailing in the States with a few exceptions. 

“The Conference congratulates some States who have already declared tbem- 
•elves in favour of Responsible Government and take steps to implement these 
declarations. It calls upon others to follow this example by declaring Responsible 
GoTsrnment as the immediate aim in view and organising constituent assemblies 
(luly sUcttd bj people in csoh Siste or in groups of BUiee tg frsme e constitatlon 
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baped on ReBponsible Qovernment. During the intervening period, popular Interim 
Qovernmeoti must be eitebliihed in the Statee.” 

Greetings to Sheikh Md. Abdullah 

The General Council this rnorning passed a resolution sending its warmest 
greetings to its elected President, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah^ who is behind the 
prison bars. The resolution pledged to work for the iieedom of the people of 
Kashmir for which Sheikh Andullah is suffering. 

Choice of States* Delegates 

The agreement arrived at between the Negotiating Committee of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and the Princes regarding the method of election of States* 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly, was accepted by the Conference. 

A resolution recommending to the Praja Maudals in the various States to 
oo-operate in the election of States' representatives to the Constituent Assembly 
was also passed. 

Three amendments virtually seeking to scrap the fifty-fifty agreement on the 
choice of States representatives to the Constituent Assembly (fifiy per cent to be 
Princes* nominees and fifty per cent to the people’s elected represt-ntaiives) were 
either ruled out of order by the President, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya or defeated. 

Pandit Mahru^ who was Chairman of the Constituent A-semhly's Negutia- 
ting Committee when the agreement with the Princes was arrived at, sp ke again 
to-night on the resolution. The main queHtion, lie pointed out, was whether the 
people of Indian States wanted to strengthen the Constituent Assembly in all 
possible ways and hasten the framing of the constitution for free In lia and 
whether in the circumstances, it was advantageous for them to co-operate with 
the Constituent Assembly or not. Joining the Assembly n iw even on a fifiy-fifty 
basis, he thought, would prove more beneficial to ihe States’ People’s interests 
than a mere nt^gativ^ attitude of rejecting the agreement. 

The Bsssion also parsed icsolut ons demanding immediate establish¬ 
ment of Responsible Government in all Indian States and welcoming the Consti¬ 
tuent Aaaembly’s objectives resolution declaring its intention to set up a free 
and independent Republic of India. 

Will Not Affect States* Peoples* Interests 

The resolution accepting the Negotiating Committee's agreement was moved 
by Sj. Hiralal Snstri who agreed that the terms of the State s People's selection 
provided u idcr the agreement fell much below expectations. But he pointed out 
that forced by circumatances and with a desire to facilitate the work of the 
Constituent Assembly, the Congress leaders thought advisable to make concessions. 
'I hat was the only course open wherein Staten' people could help the country in 
her onward march towards independence. People of the States must differentiate 
between Princes who were willing to co-operate with the Constituent Assi mbly 
and those who were showing hostility. Princes who to-day refused to listnn to the 
demands of their people, would soon have to face revolts which would bring 
about their ruin. 

Urging acceptance of the agreement Sj. Hiralal Sastri said: "Let us accept 
the agreement that is best in the circumstances and it will iu no way adversely 
affect (he people of the Indian States.** 

Sj. Mukund Behari Lai criticised the Nawab of Bhopal's interpretation of 
the Cabinet Mission’s plan “that the States were to join the Constituent Assembly 
only after the constitution had been framed". Did he think that the leaders 
would, after taking great decisions about the country's future, be still 
arguing with the Princes to persuade them to accept those decisions? It was a 
betrayal by the British Government of the States people that Indian leaders had 
been compelled to come to terms with the Princes. Indian States might be 
allowed to frame their own respective constitutions, but he urged that all such 
oonstitutioDS should be democratic. 

Mr. Oolam Mohammad Sadiq (Kashmir), who bad unsuccessfully endeavour¬ 
ed in the Subjects Committee to amend the resolution with a view to calling the 
upon the Constituent Assembly to invite Praja Mandals in Indian States to send 
directly their Tepresentatives to the Constituent Assembly, again tried to move 
an amendment lo ihe same efieci in the open session. The President, however, 
ruled out this amendment on the acore that it had already been rejected by the 
f3ub)ecu Committee. 
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Sjts. Ohaturvedi (Bharatpur), Ramanaad Bajpai and Shakir Ali Sahib (Bhopal) 
opposed acceptance of the rcBolut on. 

Mr. Shakir Ali said that the fifty-fifty agreement would ultimately lead to 
the acceptance of the views of the Nawab of Bhopal. No concession should be 
made to the Rulers, he said, and urged that the resolution should be rejected. The 
speaker alleged that the Nawab of Bhopal had been putting obstacles in the way 
of the country’s freedom and asked: “With what face can I go back to Bhopal 
after accepting this resolution which concedes to the Na^ab of Bhopal the right 
to select 50 per cent of his State’s quota of members for the Constituent 
Assembly?” 

Nehru’b Reply to Criticism 

Replying to the criticism, Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who spoke, reiterated 
that mere show of temper against the misdeeds of Princes and Nawabs would be 
of no use to the States’ people. The main problem facing the States' people was 
to decide how to act in the present circumstances. The time for making firy 
speeches was over. He himself used to do so when he was young, but the situa* 
tion obtaining to-d ly demanded eomething more positive than mere hurling of 
abuse. Stating that he was responsible for the resolution under discussion, i audit 
Nehru said: “I am a man of dignity and I shall never place before you an 
undignified resolution.” 

Pandit Nehru then read out, clause by clause, the terms of the resolution 
and askecl what particular provisions in it were objected to. He admitted that he 
himself did not like the 50 per cent formula. If he could have had his way, 
he would have called the representatives of the fc^tat^fl people directly to the 
Constituent Assembly. But taking into an account the limitations under which 
the Assembly was woi'king, they had per-force to meet the Princes half way. 
'Ihe Consti'uent Assembly, he asserted, was a new weapon in their hands. It 
was a sovereign body in which the British Government had no say at all. Were 
the States people going to streng h -n the Assembly nr adopt a negative attitude 
and throw away ihat weapon because it was not all to th-ir liking? He would 
commend acceptance of the resolution as a practicwl proposition. 

Pandit Nehru accepted an a-nendment moved by vSj Sarangadhar' Dag 
(Orissa States) adding a proviso to the resolution stating ihat where there was no 
well-esti^blished Legislative Assembly in the States, the only suitable machinery 
for election of representatives was regional councils of the All-India States 
People’s Conference. 

The resolution was passed by an over-whelming majority. 

Responsible Government in States 

The resolution demanding Responsible Govern ra nt immediately in Indian 
Htates a. d welcoming the Cons'ituent Assrrably’s objectivtS resolu ion was movt^d 
by Acharya Narendra Deo who pointed out that the demand for complete Res¬ 
ponsible Government in the States was one on which no compromise should be 
made. In the pr sent context, anything less than complete self-government would 
be ridiculous, tjj. Baijuatth Mahoday supported iho resolution. 

Resolutions—Third day—Gwalior—20th. April 1947 

Reforms iu States 

The annual sepsion of 'he Conference concluded to-night after passing all 
the resolutions as pansed by the Subjects Committee. It was decided to hold the 
next BfBsion of the Conference in Hyderabad. 

The resolution on constitutional reforms expresses deep regret at the fact 
that the Indian States’ Rulers with a few exceptions had failed to show correct 
appreciation of the great historic changes awaiting the nation in the near future 
and had sn far taken no adequate steps in the direction of establisbing demooratic 
Governments in their respective States. 

Keferring to the various schemes of refurms announced by different States 
within the last few montl s, the resolution says: “All these sebemes are charac¬ 
terised by common and calculated disregard to all principles of democracy and 
freedom. These constitutional reforms and Bchemes eitlier make no declaration 
accepting the objective of the establishment of Rpsponsible Government, or if 
they make any such declaration, it is not only not unqualified but lacka all 
inientiODS of any imm diate or ever remote implementation ihereof. The nature 
and extent of the reforms contained are tolaliy inaufficient to fulfil the people#' 

28 
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demand, since the composition and powers of the proposed leginlatures are ex¬ 
tremely defective and restricted and the executive, even the so-called popular 
element iu them, irresponsible. There are also a large number of oth«‘r States, 
which so far have kept en'irely quiet in the matter of constitutional reforms. 
The Conference, therefore, express strong disapproval of the present satisfactory 
policy of rulers in this matter and strongly urges immediate adoption of radically 
different policy so as to meet the pressing demand of the people for the 
establishment of full Responsible Government in the t^tates in the immediate 
future. 

Reforms in Travancore 

The resolution on Travancore views wiili concern the “persistent '^suppression 
of civil liberties in the State." Labour organisations had been suppressed and 
Trade Union activities paralysed. Many Trade Unions were kept under ban, 
advantage being taken of the disturbancts created by labour which I d to violence 
under Communist leadership in some areas, where Martial Law was proclaimed 
and large number of labourers shot dead 1 he Travancore (Government was not 
inclined to establish a democratic Governmont, as evidenced by the recent pro¬ 
mulgation of the Constitution Act. which was not calculated to transfer power to 
tlie people. The Conference approved the stand taken by the Slate Congress 
that the reforms were unacceptable, that a Consiituent Assembly shnuld bo 
brought into b. ing to frame a constitution for the Slate and that an Interim 
Populm Government be immediately established.’* 

In a resolution on Faridkot, the Conference regretted that the Ruler had not 
kept the agreement between him bnd Pandit Nehru to have an impartial enquiry 
by the Chief Justice of Faridkot into the excess committed by the htate ollicials 
during the Batyagraha Campaign. Condemning this ‘breach of agreement', the 
resolution said that the Conferencd expected the ruler to implement the agree¬ 
ment without delay. 

On the proposed scheme of confederation in Kathiawar States', the Conference 
expressed the opinion that this scheme initiated by the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar 
was an attempt to obstruct and saboiago the realisation of India’s Independence 
based on democratic principles of free democratic grouping. All such sttempts 
at groupings and confederations should be effectively resisted by the people, unless 
they received free and explicit consent of the people of the areas concerned. 

Qrouping of States 

A separate resolution on grouping of States declared: For competent units 
the Federal Union will be able to maintain modern and piogr. ssive standards 
of administration. Only those States that have a population of about 50 lakhs 
of peoples and a revenue of about eight crores of rup es could be considered as 
fit units for the purpose of Federal Union, provided suitable exception might be 
made for adequate reasons. In any event, such units must have suflicient 
resources and be capable of maintaining modern aud progretsive siandards of 
administration. 

“The rest of the States not capable of answering such standards can only 
exist as suitable groups formed on the basis of geographical continuity, historical 
tradition and cultural homogeneity and linguistic unity. Such group shall as 
far as possible come up to standard ‘individual States’ and be adminisiered as 
composite units The rest of the States should be absorbed into adjacent appro¬ 
priate Provincial areas and cease to exist as Indian States. 

Criticism of Reforms in Bbopal 

The resolution on Bhopal refers to the recent reorganisation in the Govern¬ 
ment made by »he Nawab of Bhopal and says; ‘‘GE the three new Ministers, one 
is taken from the Muslim League, one from Hindu Sabha and the third from 
the so-called (’ongress Committee of Bhopal, which is defunct and not allowed 
to work in the State. The Bhopal State People’s (Conference, which is the only 
representative political body in tbe S'ate, has been convenient! v ignored. ’I'he 
new Government is said to be an interim agreement, which will function during 
the pleasure of the Nawab. But it has also been made quite clear that the 
Government will not be responsible or democratic. 

•‘In the declaration, it has been stated that these three Ministers enjoy the 
confidence of the people as well as of the political parties. The fact is not one 
of those Ministers enjoy the confidence of the people, but of the Nawab, who has 
been patronising them for sometime past by nominating them to the various 
committees appointed by the State. 
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‘‘The Nawab of Bhopal has refused to implement his declaration of June 
l946 wherein he promised to consult all the political parties in the State. He 
has also failed: (1) to increase the elected elements in the Legislrttive Council 
based on adult franchise: (2) to amend the existing laws on democratic lines: 
(3) to hold freeh elections to the local bodies; (4) to declare fundamental rights 
and (5) constitute a Public Service Commission. 

•‘The Mawab has, on the other hand, Buppressed cfifcctively all civil liberties 
of the people by the promulgation of Section J44 and enforcement of the public 
Safety t^rdinance and the JJefejice of Bhopal Rules throughout the State with 
the active support of the three newly appointed reactionary Ministers. 

“The conference, therefore, condemns the attitude taken by the Nawab of 
Bhopal, who aUo happens to be the Chtncellor of the Chamber of Princes and 
calls upon the people of B lopal to unite to take such steps as are necessary to 
realise their political aspirations. 

The rt solution on Kashmir and Hyderabad views with “deep concern the 
rapidly deteriorating situation in the two States in respect of internal harmony 
and progress."' 

“In Kashmir”, the resolution states, ‘'ruthless repression of the people’s 
liberties has been going on for the last eleven months, carrying in its wake 
mass arrests, shootings and death and the unbalancing of the social and public 
life of the State. There is an acute shortge of food and other necessities of life. 
The situation there is more complicated due lo the continued detention of Sheikh 
Abdullah, President of the All-India States People’s Conference and his colleagues, 
which constitutes a standing insult to the people of Indian States. 

“In Hyderabad too, civil liberties continues to be stifled more or less as of old 
particularly in districts win re ihe normal functioning of the State Congress has 
Deen made well nigh impossible. Communal bitterness caused by the deliberate 
encouragement given to communal and other vested reactionary elements is 
spreading more and more and the State Government have so far taken no edective 
steps to check it. In the agrarian districts, mass exploitation and victimisation 
of peasants and tenants continue and recent crisis in the Nalgonda District still 
shows no chance of solution. Meanwhile, poor peasants are victimised and 
harassed and no attempt is being made to look into their grievances.” 

Expressing ‘resentment* at the ambiguous stand taken by the Governments 
of Kashmir and Hyderabad in regard to the Constituent Assembly, the resolu¬ 
tion says: “In both the t^taics, popular organisations have boycotted the btate 
Legislatures. 'Jhese bodies do not thus represent popular opinion and cannot, 
therefore, be taken to represent the people, 'i'heir unsuitability to send re¬ 
presentatives to the Constituent Assembly is, therefore, patent. The method of 
electing representaiives from these i^tates, therefore, remains unsettled. 

“An impression is, however, sought to be created in the minds of the people 
at large that Kashmir and Hyderabad can exist as independent entities on the 
termination of British authority and power. The Conference wishes to make 
it char that Kashmir aud llydriabad—as also the other Indian tStatPs—cannot 
be allowed to remain outside the oibit of Independent India, much less can 
they be allowed to determine their own internal constitutional structure without 
the Sanction of their people. Sucli an attempt will always be resented by the 
people and if necessary even resisted.” 

Conveying greeting to people of these two States, the resolution assured 
them of complete support of the biates peoples. 



League Agitation in Punjab & Frontier 

Muslim National Guards Declared Unlawful 

Lahore—24th. January 1947 

Seven top-rankinfi; MuBlim Leat'ue leadeiB of the PunjBb were arrested in 
Lahore to-day in the course of police raids on t>>e headquarters of the Muslim League 
National Uuards. 

I'hey were Khan Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Msmdot, President of the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim l.PRgiie, Hian Iftikhar-ud-Din, former President of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Commiltee, Mian Mumtaz Daulatana, tteerptary of the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League, Begum Shah Nawaz, m.l.a. (Punjab), Sardar Shaukat 
Hayat Khan, former Minister of the Pun jib, Mr. Fxroz Khan Noon, former Indian 
High Commissioner in London and formir Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, and Syed Amir Hussain Shah, Provincial tSaUr of the Muslim League 
NaLional Guards. 

They were arrested on a charge of obstructing the Police in the search of the 
premises of the National Guards HQ. The search was made under orders of the 
Punjab Government declaring the Muslim League National Guards and the Rash- 
triya Bwayam Bewak Bangh us unlawful bodies under Bee 16 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of l9C8. 

News of the arrest of the League leaders spread over (he city like wild fire, 
resulting in the suspension of business in the Muslim quarters. Demonstrations 
were held by Muslim crowds in diflferont part* of the city. They were, however^ 
dispersed by the police after ihe arrest of ihcir ringleadciB. 

In the evening, a Muslim crowd staged a demeustruion in front of the Civil 
Lines police station where the League leaders were lodged, ihe demonstrators were 
dispersed by the police by resorting to lathi charge three times, resulting in injuries 
to over a d zen persons. 

Protest meetings were held in mosques all over the town after Friday congre¬ 
gation prayers when the action of the Punjab Government in declaring the Muslim 
League National Guards an unlawful body and arrcetiug the League leaders was 
condemued. 

BrltUh Troopa Standing by as Precautionary Step 

Lahore—25th. January 1047 British troops were called out this evening and were 
standing by at Police HQ, in the city as a precautionary measure, while Muslim 
League followers continued to demonstrate against the Punjab Government's ban 
on the Muslim League National (Guards. 

More League workers, including 17 mlas, were arrested by the police for 
defying Government's orders. By dusk 5l persons were arrested, bringing the total 
number of arrests since yesterday to 104. The Provincial League Assembly Party 
decided to defy the ban on assemblies and processions. 

The Punjab Premier, Malik Bir Khizr Hayat Khan Tiwana^ who had been in 
Delhi for the last two days and met the Viceroy and the C-in-0, returned here 
today. The Punjab Government m a communique today emphasized that they have 
'*oo desire to attack the Muplim l^eague or to arrest its members, but they can 
not permit deliberate defiance of the ordinary law or of emergency orders which 
were issued solely to maintain communal peace.'* 

In Other Cities 

Meanwhile in other cities including Simla, Bombay, Madras, Muslims observed 
hartal and Muslim students absented themselves from schools and cl lieges. Elaborate 
police arrangements were reported from all cities. 

In Bylhet day labourers refrained from work. A public meeting presided 
over by Maulvi Abdul Hamidj Deputy Loader of the League Parliamentary 
Party, passed a resolution condemning the Punjab Government's action and calling 
upon Muslims to take co-ordinated action. 

In New Delhi, Muslim shops were closed in protest against the arrest of 
League leaders while Hindu shops weres closed to protest against the Punjab 
Oovernment's declaration of the Rasbtriya Sewak Sangh as an unlawful 
body. 

In Bombay batches of League volunteers went round the Muslim localities 
from an early hour of the day in motor lorries to ensure complete hsrtal. All 
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Mufllim Bhops, buBineea organizations and educational institutioDf joined the 
hartal. Tram and bus traffic in Muaiim localitiea remained suspended. 

in Karachi, the Sind Government pansed ordern withdrawing criminal prooed- 
ingB against 37' city MuHlim Lengue National Guards who were arrested alter a 
demonstration at the Sind Secretariat on Jan 8. 

Demonstrations and Arrests Continue 

Lahore—26lh. January 1947.—-Six Mnalini League MLAs—the Khan of Mamdot, 
President of the Punjab Provincial League, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, former Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive (Jouncii, Sardar Simukat Hayat Khan, former Minister 
of the Punjab, Begum Shah Nawaz, Mr. Mamtaz Uaulatana, and Mian Iftikharuddin 
— were released from the l>ahore Central Jail at Jl-10 p.m. today. 'J'wo other 
Muslim League workers, namely B^‘gUln Kamnludiiin and Syed Amir Husain Shah, 
provincial organizer of the Muslim League National Guards, arrested along with 
the MLAs on Friday, were also released. 

While League followers for the third day today demonstrated against the 
Punjab Government’s ban of the Muslim League National Guards and took out 
processions in defiance of the Punjab Public Safety Ordinance, police pickets in the 
city were stiengthened and arrests were continued, the total rising to 129. 

Malik Sir Khizc Hayat Khan liwana, Premier, held a conference with his 
Ministers to discuss the situation urieiug out of the ban on the National Guards and 
also on the Raahiriya Swayam Sewak Sangli. 

In Other Citieb 

In JuUundur League followers observed hartal for a second day today. Late 
last night a public meeting was held inside the imam Nasuruddin Shrine when 
speeches were made criticizing the arrest of League leaders. A strong contingent 
of police was posted outside the mOMqne. After the meeting there was a procession. 
A few batches of Muslim women also went round the city last evening carrying 
green flags. 

Yesterday the police resorted to a mild lathi charge when a mob attacked the 
jail premises on the Grand Trunk itoad where some Muslim demonstrators, earlier 
arrested, wers lodged. Four persons were reported to have been injured, one seriously. 
An Assistant Hub-inspector and a constable received injuries. 

in Jhaiisi, a majority of Muslim shops observed hartal. Muslim BtudeotB abstained 
from classes aud paraded the streets. 

Id Bombay, the Provincial Muslim League mot yesterday and passed a resolu¬ 
tion condemning the Punjab Government’s ection against the Muslim League National 
Guards and supporting the stand of the League leaders in the Punjab. 

in Cawnpore, where a hartal was observed yesterday, a meeting of Muslim 
students and subsequently a mass meeting held in the Muslim League Hall, Mr. 
Mohammed Yakoub, mla, presiding, passed similar resoluLions ot protest. The 
police p‘.'acefully dispersed a procession organized by the students. 

In Madras, while some Muslim shops and business houses remained closed, 
most of the Muslim students, including students of the Muslim Women's College 
and the Muslim Girls High School. Koyapettab, stayed away from their classes. 
Most of the students of the Government Muslim College and the High School 
attached to it met in the college compound and passed a resolution of protest and 
demanded the unconditional release of the arrested League leaders in the Punjab. 

In Rangoon, most of the Muslim shops remained closed. Protest meetings were 
being organized by League followers. 

In New Delhi, a protest meeting was held by League followers at which Mr. 
Zakir Hussain Mashhadi said that the Lahore arrests marked the beginning of a 
revolutionary era in the history of the Muslim struggle for independence, 

A largely attended meeting of Hindus held in Diwan Hall by the Delhi 
Provincial Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution oondemning the order of the Delhi 
Administration banning the annual session of the Rashtriya Hwayam Bewak ^Bangh 
aa an ‘^attack on the civil liberties of the people.’* 

In Aurangabad, all Muslim shops remained closed on Friday. Students of 
Osmania College and High Hebooi left their class rooms. Muslim League leaders 
addressed a meeting later in the evening. 

At Ludhiana 37 Leaguers including Nawab Fhsan Ali were arrested for 
taking out a procession in contravention of the Public Safety .Ordinance. Muslim 
women also took out a procession but none was arrested. The processionists raised 
slogans such aa **Khizr Wazarat Murdabad” (down with Khizr Mioistry) and 
**JdindU*MuBtim ek ho jao*. Hindus nnd Muslims Unite). 
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Leaden Defy GoTernmeDt Ban 

Lahore— 27th Jannary 1947— A mummotU public meeting in defiance of the 
Punjab Public Safely Oiiiinauce was held midtr the auBpicea of the MiiBlim Leaj'ue 
outside Mochi Gate thia afitriioOii. A detachment of Police whb preHent. but they 
did not interfere with ihe mteting. Tlie Khun of Mamdot and Malik Firoz Kbau 
Isoon were among the eight League leaders who addressed the rneeiing. 

When the meeiing ended, tlie people came out in a procession led by the 
League leaders. A police party which accompanied them did not interefere. 

Addressing the gaiheiing, Mian Mumtaz Daulaiana, Secretary, Provincial 
Muslim League, said that they would fight till the people of the Punjab regained 
their civil liberties. It was purely a political movement without any commuual 
colour, be said. 

Nearly 5U0 Muslims were arrested in the Punjab to-day in connexion with 
the civil disolicdunce launched by the PPML. according to reports received from 
variOiiH towns in ine Province. 

A total ot 9U Leaguers were arrested in Lahore to-day for alleged contraven¬ 
tion of the Punjab Public Ssfeiy Ordinance by leading processions. 

A procesBiun of about 50 Muhliin women started from Mozang in the morning 
and wending ns way on Temple Road emerged on the Mall and marched towards 
the Lower Mall. The police did not interfere. 

Ban on League Guards Withdrawn 

Lahore —28 th January 1947 —The Punjab Government withdrew the bans 
imposed on the Muslim League National Guards and the Rastriya Swayam Sewak 
Saiigh on Jan. 24. Announcement to this effect was made today by Sir Khizr 
Hay at Khan, iTemier. 

Sardar Shaukut iJyat Khan, Begum Shah Nawaz, Mian Amiruddin, Mayor of 
Lahore, Mr. Firoz Kiian Noon and Miss Z*hiila Hyat, daughter of late Sir 
bikander Hyat Khan, were ariested today for taking out processions. They were 
taken out of Lahore to different places and released. All others arrested today 
were similarly lei off. 

Premier’s Statement 

The Punjab Premier in his Htuiement withdrawing the ban said: ’Tn my 
statement ot Jau. 26 i endeavoured, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, to 
make it clear that in declaring the Rnshtriya Swayam Sevak Bangb and the Muslim 
League National Guards unlawful associatioiiB the Punjab Government waa not 
attacking an} political party. The declaiaiions were part of the Punjab Govern- 
nitnt'B I'Olicy lor the muinlenaiice ot commum^l peace. 'J here has been considerable 
uneasinesH both among Muslims and non-Muslims over the alleged collection of arms 
by private volunucr bodies and 1 expected that the declarations would be accepted 
in the same spirit os other emergency measures which have been necessary 
during the past dillicult months and have undoubtedly saved the Punjab from 
communal disorder. 

' Unfortunately an impression persists that the Punjab Government did intend 
to attack the Muslim League as a party. The Punjab Government is determined 
to remo/e this iminessioii in the interests of communal peace and has accordingly 
decided to withdraw llie declarations against the KSSS and the MLNG. 'Ihe 
Government is prepared to take the risk involved in order to set all doubts 
finally at rest. 

‘ But in the present state of communal feeling no Government can agree to 
the general withdrawal of emergency restrictions, particularly those on proce¬ 
ssions and meetings, and the Government intends to maintain and enforce 
such restriciioDs as it considera esseutial, Persons who break the law will be 
adequately dealt with. 

T appeal to the members of all communities to support the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment in maintaining order and communal peace.” 

Official Press Communique 

Lahore— 80th. January 1947—'*The situation as a whole has shown noticeable signa 
of improvement both in Lahore and Amritsar,” said a Press communique issued 
by the Punjab Government at 5 p.m. today. 

^ U adds : ”'lbe leaders of the movement were arrested at Lahore# last night. 
ProcesBions of students moved in small groups asking Muslim shop-keepers to 
observe hartal. The students also organized themselves into a large procession. 
7beie were only 10 aiieits yesterday while 72 persons were removed outside 
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and let off. Reports from Amritsar indicate that proccssionB were ignored except 
in cases where violence was apprehended. A few processions were of course taken 
out, but they were smaller than the day before. The hartal has been abandoned 
and all Muslim shops are open us usual. 

‘‘Further reports from other districts indicate signs of returning sanity and 
local leaders seem inclined to bo reasonable. Only sporadic activity in the shape 
of small processionB was shown in some of the other districts and most of the 
arrested persons were subsequently released. News received from Amhala indicate 
that adults were not forthcoming for arroRt but boys came forward instead. 

“Mianwali and Himla arc both unaffected to date and in biialkot also the 
agitation is quite peaceful. Proeessions continued to be taken out ut Multan but 
there was no interference with them by the police. Fourteen arrests were made at 
Rawalpindi on Jan. ‘29, of whom 12 were released later. No arrests are reported 
from Carapbellpur. The South-Kiist Punjab showed very little activity and only a 
few arrests are reported,” the Note conclndes. 

In an interview, the Premier of the Punjab said that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment had no desire to suppress the Muslim League. At the same time his Govern¬ 
ment would not yield to any threat intended to lead the province into political 
chaos. He made it clear that his Government was determined to preserve the Punjab 
from communal strife, by which other provinces had been torn. 

The Punjab Government had no desire, be said, to damage any political party. 
He had taken the risk to withdraw the ban on the MLNG and the KSS8. The 
Provincial Lpflgue leaders, however, in their statement after the withdrawal of 
the ban had become known, seemed to have made it clear that they attached rela¬ 
tively little importance to the removal of the ban. 

He appealed to all political parties to support him in defending democratic 
principles and maintaining communal peace. 

Sir Khizr Hayat alleged that the I.eague, unable to secure a majority to form 
a Ministry, thought itself/juatified to^dislodge the Coalition Ministry by a show of force. 

Clashes in Amritsar and Jullundur 

Lahore—24th. February 1947—Muslim League demonstrations in the Punjab 
today were marked by clashes between the police and demonstrators at Amritsar 
and Jullundur. 

An official announcement this evening described the situation in Amritsar as 
•'exceedingly serious.” There had been firing on several ocasions by the police 
and troops had been called out to help the police in restoring order. 

Meanwhile, the acting President of Provincial BluHlim lieague. Maulana 
Dawood Ghaznavi, retured to Lahore this afternoon by air from Karachi, bringing 
with him a sealed cover from Blr. Jinnah to be delivered to Mian Iftirkar-ud-Diu 
at the Kttsur jail. 

It was stated that Mr. Jinnah had left the decision about a settlement of the 
Muslim League-Pun jab Government dispute to ilie provincial liO.aguo leaders, 
subject to the condition that the understanding and corai)romi8e reached should 
be honourable. 

League Agitation in Punjab Called of 

Lahore—26th. February 1947.— A compromise between the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and the Muslim League in connexion with the b4'd'iy-old agitation in the 
Punjab was announced this afternoon. 

The Khan of Mamdot, President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League, 
called off the Muslim ijcague civil disobedience following the compromise. 

The following are terms of the compromiFC : (1) The ban on public meetings 
to be removed, (‘2) Government to bring forward sutdi legiHlatiou as may be con¬ 
sidered necessary to preserve peace and public order in place of the present Punjab 
Bafety Ordinance; (d) the release of all prisoners detained, under trial or convicted 
in connexion with the movement other than those accused or convicted of offences 
under Bee. 825 or of more serious offences under the Indian Penal Code; end (4) 
the ban on processions to continue. 

The Government, accordingly, passed orders for the release of about 
1500 civil disobedience prisoners. 

Important leaders including Khan of Mamdot, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Sardar 
Bbaukat Hayat Khan, Mian Mumtaz Daulatana and Mian Iftirkhar-ud-Din, were 
released from this afternoon. 

Punjab Ministry Pesigns 

Labors—3rd March 1947— The Premier of the Punjab, Malik Sir Khizr Hayat 
Khan Tiwauay lubmitied the reiiguatiou of .his Oabiuet to-day. 
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Announcing the renigiifttion of the Government, the Premier eaid: HMG has 
made it imperative that parties in the Province must he brought face to face 
with stark realitities and miiet come to grips direct with the problems of the 
country. 

“It is now incumbent on me to leave the field clear for tho Muslim League 
to come to such arrangements vis-a-vis the other parties as it might consider in 
the best interests of the Muslims and the Province.*' 

He addedf **lf I vrere now to continue to lead a Coalition in which the 
Muslim League is not represented, this might put in serious jeopardy such chances 
as might otherwise exist of a settlement being arrived at between the communities 
in the province.** 

He further said that ^‘the basic fact of the situation is that the province baa 
been suddenly confronted with the main constitutional problem and in conformity 
with the policy to whicdi I have throughout adhered tlie responsibility for dealing 
with this problem on behalf of the Muslims must continue to rest with the ^Muslim 
majority party.'* 

Hir Khizr Hayat added: “lu view of the step that 1 have taken, it is needless 
for me to stress that [ shall be ever ready to promote the cause of 
communal harmony and the chances of communal aettleraent in the province as far 
as it might be within my power, and shall not grudge any sacrifice that might 
help to achieve this much-to-be-desired consummation. 

In another statement lat« on l^unday night the Premier said: “In the course 
of my statement issued on Feb 26 1 said that HVlG’a annnimcemuu of Feb. 20, had 
created an entirely new aitnation in which the leaders of all parties in the Punjab 
roust decide how the province should face the future. I have since given most 
anxious consideration to the situation with which the country is now faced, and 
after mature deliberation have arrived at certain conclubiona which take the 
opportunity of making public. 

“Last year, when on the invitation of H. E. the Governor, I to upon myself 
the responsibility of forming a Coalition (ilovprumrnt, I wa^* convinced that the 
best interests of the provioco and of all parlies would be served by the administra¬ 
tion being run by a noii-comrounal party or coalition. 

Disturbances in Lahore 

Lahore—4th. March 1947—Thirteen persons were killed and 98 injured in 
disturbances which occurred in Lahore today following the resignation of the 
Punjab Coalition Ministry. The police had to resort to firing and lathi charge 
to disperse unruly crowds several times. 

'I'he demonstrations, which were staged to mark resentment against the pro¬ 
posed League Ministry in the Punjab, culminated in a riot in the afternoon in the 
walled city of Lahore resulting in many casualties. The trouble later spread to 
Other parts of the city and there were pitched battles in the streets. 

Military were called out towards the evening to assist the civil police in 
controlling the situation. Curfew was also enforend from 8 p. ra. to 7 a. ra. 

Earlier in the day, a pitched battle look place between students of local 
schools and colleges and a police force. The sindents hurled brickbats at the 
police and the latter fired several rounds. About 30 policemen and 20 students 
sustained injuries. 

The police held up a procession in a main husiness centre of the city, but 
later allowed it to proceed after hurried telephonic cousultations between leaders 
and the authorities. 

Lala Bhimseyi Sachar^ Finance Minister in the Tiwana Cabinet, led a proce¬ 
ssion to the Punjab Assembly Chamber where it terminated. Addressing a huge 
crowd, Mr. Sachar said : ‘T, as a member of the Government, hereby declare that 
you have every right to take out prooesMioMs, But remember at the same time 
that >ou have to be perfectly non-violent in carrying on your political activities." 
Mr. Sachar warned the maj )rity community in *he province against any attempt 
at “usurping** the rights of the minorities and urged the League leaders "to place 
their cards on the table so that the minorities should know the sort of Ministry 
they are going to form in th« province.” He said : “We do not want to under¬ 
mine the strength of the majority community or to reduce it to the status of a 
minority. But the fact still lemains that they cannot allow the installation of a 
purely communal Ministrv.’* 

SeetlOD 98 Proelalmed In tbe Punjab 

Lahore—Sth. Mareh 19i7 —The Governor of the Punjab issued to-day a procla¬ 
mation under See 93 of the Government of India Acti 1935. 
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The Punjab Aasembly was prorogued by the Governor einoe no alter¬ 
native Minintry could be formed. 

In a Btatement the Governor aaid : ^'The dpciaion of the Coalition Ministry 
to leave oflSce forthwith, the prorogation of the Punjab Legislative Assembly and 
the issue of a proclamation under Sec 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
have been formally announced. It may help the public to understand the situa¬ 
tion if I explain it less formally. 

“Constitutionally, no province can be without a Government for any appreciable 
time. When a Ministry resigns, the normal course is for its members to remain 
in office until their successors are ready to take over from them. Uu this occasion 
the Coalition Ministers, for reasons which they have made public, have decided 
not to remain in office. The gap caused by their departure must be filled, and the 
only possible method of filling it immediately is by a proclamation under Sec 93 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, which transfers all responsibility to the 
Governor. 

“This is the first proclamation of the kind ever made in the Punjab and I 
hope that it will not have to remain in force for very long. 

“While attempts to form an alternative Ministry continue, my first task 
must be to restore and maintain ord. r in Lahore and elsewhere and to prevent 
further disorder. Communal rioting causes nothing but misery and does not ad¬ 
vance the interests of any community. 

“Severe restrictions on meetings, processions and gatherings will be needed 
in Lahore for some days. These restrictions are essential if order is to be main¬ 
tained. and I trust that leaders of all communities will co-operate with the autho¬ 
rities in enforcing them.” ^ ^ . , . , . 

Meanwhile, after a quiet night, there was a recrudescence of communal trou¬ 
ble today in Lahore and clashes occurred in various parts of the city. The police 
bad to open fire on several occasions to bring the siluatlon under control. 

I here were stray oa»-ea of stabbing in different parts of the city. Mobs made 
attempts to set fire to ►hops and buildings in one of the business centres of the 
city. BusincHH was practically suspended and traffic came to a standstill in the 

aff'ected^^H^^^ flftid that i7 persons were killed and 89 injured in today's distur¬ 
bances and police firing. 

Official Communique 

The PunjHb Government issued the following communique this evening on 
the situation in L'hore:— 

“The trouble in Lahore on March 4 originated with the taking out of a pro¬ 
cession ibrougn Anarfeali Bazar at about lO a. m. ^ome 200 to 300 men walked 
through the bazar shou ing slogans and forcibly hauling d »wn flags from shops. 
The ^^tati n House officer, New Anarkali p lice stati. n, br« ke up the proi essioo. 
Later it became spparent that most of the crowd intended to make for the district 
courts. The officer deputed a p -lice force to go shead and bar their entrance. It 
had hardly 'aken up iis p« sition when the crowd arrived and went strHight for 
them : one of ibe assist.nt sub-inspectors fired three revolver shots, but he and the 
Others were injured and quickly over-powered. , „ ^ ^ 

“In ihe meaniiiue the Deputy Bnp» rimendent of Police, Lahore, had received 
informntion that a procession was moving in the direc inn of the district courfa 
and telephoned the inspector in charge i t 'he reseives posltd inside the B<creia>iat 
to pioceed lo the courts at r nee with two p dice r* serves. As the reserves alighied 
from their lorries ti ey were set upon oy ihe crowd. Most of ihtm were badly 
injured and an attempt by the inspect r to restore the siiuaiion by using big 
revolver failed. The ciowd marched lo ihe police office ^ome 159 yard .4 away, 
where it joined the students of a colbge '»ho were engsgecl in th'owiug stones at 
the offic. gate S'n ry. d he Deputy Bnpeiiniendent of Police, L hore, was obliged 
to ‘Trect ti e office guwid to open fire. Seven rounds were fired with results as yet 
unkni wn, but it is beli.ved that two of the rioters were injured. At this stage 
reinforcements arrived. Large crowds barr«d tlnir pas*age and it was necessarj for 
them to fire tv»o icunds to enable the i ar y lotet through. The D. I. G. received 
a brick injury and the windi w screen of his ruck was ►mr.sbed. 

• Finning ihe situation at the pi 1 Ct office undir con rol ihe D,I O. proceeded 
to the diatrict courts whire he w»b infi rmed tliai a large crowd had assenibled in 
the Gi b 1 Hgh area some 500 vards away and had assaulted two constables. He 
Immediately proceeded there w'ith a police force and dispersed the crowd. So far 
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as can be ascertaiDed, some 40 polioemen received injuries in ibe course of the 
mornlDg events. 

The crowd at the Goal Bagh area comprised mainly of college Btudents, After 
the m^eting had been broken up, a procession was formed and marched to the 
Assembly shouling slogans. From tne Asseiiibly it went to the office of the League 
Party and dispersed. 

In the afiernron, leaders including Master Tsra Singh, Giani Kortar Singh 
and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava met and were reported to have decided tliat only 
sloganfl should b * shouud. 

Rioting broke out in different parts of the tovn on the afternoon of March 4, 
The immediate cause appears to have been tbo shouting of slogans hy a small group 
of persons in the Rang Mahal area. 

The two areas immediately affected by the rioting were Sitla Mandir which 
is between Shahlami and Lahori Gates and Chowk Mali wliich is near Libori 
Gate. The police were soon on the scene and siiccctded in Iccalizing the 
trouble. 

“Curfew was imposed with effect from 8 p. m. to 7 a. m. on March 4, aud the 
night passed off peacefully except for an alarm iu the Mozang area.” 

Curfew in Multan 

5lh. March 1947 A numb r of persons were killed and many injured in a 
clash here today. The District Magistrate imp sed curfew in the city from 6 
p.m. to 7 a.m. and banned all public mec'ings and procei-sions for one month under 
the Punjab Public Safety Ordinance. 

A Government communique on the situation in Multan and Gujraiiwala says: 
“Outside Lahore the areas afficted so far are siated to be Multan and Gujranwala, 
A message received at 2 p.m. on March 5 from Multan stated that rioting on a 
large scale had broken out there and that casualties were heavy. Jn Gujranwala, 
about 5,000 persons attended a meeting on March 4. About 500 men of the 
minority community of Kamoke Mandir went to the railway station on March 4 
where tliey broke down the fences and placed girdtrs and burrelB on the railway 
lines. Signal wires were damag«d and the signal Ci>bin was set on fire. Doors and 
windows of the quarters occupied by employees were smitshed. The police managed 
to disperse this crowd and trains were safely passed. 

“The conduct of Sikh and Hindu crowds in Lahore on March 4 was notice¬ 
ably anti-police, pr< sumably because of the eaily firing On a crowd wi hout full 
knowledge of the circumstance that necessitated the firing. Pro essions during the 
course of ihfl day seemed to make a point of picking » ut s litary police officers 
■nd assaulting them. lelamia College studin’s were insirueted to see ihat Mualims 
kept away from demonstrations, and the Mu*-lim League Working Committto 
issued ins'.ructions to all district and city League commiitees in the province to 
remain calm and on the defensive. Muslim Leai'UH National Guardn are to be 
assembbd and not to assume the offensive. Muslim womai have been forbidden to 
leave their houses. 

"The District Magistrate, Lahore, has imposed a ban on meetings and proces- 
■ioDB in Lahore. Curfew imposed last-night is to run for a period of ten days in 
the first iuBtance." 

Improvement in situation in Lahore 

Lahore—6tb. March 1947.—The communal situation in Lahore was stated to have 
considerably improved. 'Ihere were some scattered cases of stabbing and a few 
isolated clashes this morning, but the situation hud been quiet since midday. Military 
pickets had been posted in the worst affected areas and troops and police were 
patrolling the streets. A strict curfew was enforced between the hours of 8 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. and was extended to cover the Badar Bazar area of the canton¬ 
ment. 

A peace committee, consisting of the Khan of Mamdot, Master Tars Singh, 
Lsla Bhimsen Bachar. Malik Firoz Kbaii Noon, Bardar Swaran Bingh, Dr. 
Gopichand Bhargava, Mian Iftikharnddin, Mian Mumiaz Daulatana and Mr. C. £. 
Gnbbons, was formed. It held a meeting this morning and decided that 
members of the comnliitee should tour the city exhorting the people to maintain 
peace afid order. 

Arson and looting in Rawalpindi 

Lahore—6tli. March 1947 —While th^ situation here, according to a Punjab 
Gorerument communique, showed “considerable improvement,*'^ Multan and 
Ainrifsar were brougut under 24-hour curfew. The Amritsar curfew* imposed 
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at 2 p.m. to-day, continued for G8 houri. Two battalions of British troops 
arrived in the city. 

AmritRar passed a sleeplcBs night last night. Fires raged throughout the night 
and continued unchecked this morning. Four main bazars had been razed. The 
number of casualties up to a late hour today was unofficially given as 40 dead and 
121 injured. A large number of people were evacuated to the Golden Temple 
or the Civil Lines. 

In Multan, hres were brought under control and military pickets were 
posted all over the town. A large number of shops were completely 
burned. The number of casualties was uiias ertainable. 

Latest reports from Rawalpindi said that 27 persons received fatal injuries in 
rioting and 175 were admitted into hospital. Cases of arson and looting were 
also reported. 

'ihe Down Frontier Mail was held up tiday and attacked at Taxila. and some 
passengers were wounded, it was ofTicially announced this evening. 

A Punjab Government communique said : “ihere has been considerable 
improvement in the situution in Lauore and no serious disturbances have been 
reported during the morning and afternoon of March 7. 

•‘Attempts were made on the night of March 6 inside Shahalmi Gate to defy 
the curfew and shots were fired at the police, who returned the fire. Both 
communities were apprehensive of attack during the night, and the early hours of 
the morning of March 7 produced seven incid nts of which three were fatal. 
One man detected in the act of fatally injuring another waa shot dead by the 
police in Sua Bazar. 

•‘The death roll reported up to date is about 35 and about 160 persons are 
being treated in the Mayo Hospital. 

“The siturttion in Amritssr deteriorated steadily throughout March 6, arson 
and looFing taking place on an extensive scale and numerous crowds were armed 
with weapons. 

■‘Many were in steel helmets. A strong force of troops was sent to Amritsar, 
and it was announced that a 24-hour curfew would be imposed from 2 p.m. on 
March 7. Amritsar had quietened do vn considerably, i.ooters encountered by the 
police were tired on, and this action had excellent effect. 

“No new fires have started and conflagrations which had alredy started are 
under control. Up to the evening of March 6, reported casualties were 27 dead 
and 90 injured. Fires had affected electric supplies, but arrangements for emer¬ 
gency feeding are in hand. 

“In Multan, the trouble which started on March 5, was brought under 
control late in the afternoon of the same day and no incidents took place during 
the curfew hours. As soon as curfew was lifted on March 6 morning, looting 
started and curfew waa again imposed from 2 p.m. on March 6 to continue until 
9 a.ra. on March 7 and then again from li a m. 

‘•There have been about twelve cases of arson on March 6 and most of the 
fires were brought under control. 

“More than 90 bodies have so far been found but more are still to be re¬ 
covered from burnt hous -s; 115 people have been admitted to hospital. Latest 
reports are that the situation is under control. 

‘•In Rawalpindi, rioting started on March 5 and lasted throughout the 
afternoon and evening of March 6. Cases of arson were reported from several 
bazars and rioting took place on the morning of March 17. Up to midnight on 
March 6 six persons were killed, over 6J injured, including the Civil Hurgeon. 

‘ The Down frontier Mail on March 7 was, held up and attacked at Taxila 
and some passengers were w mnded. 

‘•Elsewhere in the province, there was some apprehension of trouble at 
Lyallpur and Robtak, where Lrge crowds assembled, hut no incidents took place. 

• There have been 14 incidents in Bialkot. but curfew has not been imposed. 

“The rest of the province is generally quiet.*’ 

Quiet in Riot-Affected Areaa 

Lahore—March 8th fit 9th 1947.—No incidents were reported in Lahore 
since this morning. The night passed off peacefully, but there were two incidentB 
in the early hours. 

Amritsar had a peaceful night. There was strict enforcement of the curfew 
by British imops and police. The curfew was lifted this morning at 10 for four 
hours to enable people to obtain rations. The Ration Department said that it 
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had arran^red for adequate rations fur several over-crowded arews which had be¬ 
come, iQ effect, refugee c*rap8. 

The situation in Multan also quieted down but military and police were 
continuing ceaseless vigilance. Elaborate p dice precautions were taken in 
Jullundur following some stray caNes of as-auli yesterday in ditfercnt parts of 
the city. The siuiati n had since been quiet, alt ough t-nsion continued. 

Icnsion continued also in Kawalpindi, although the general situation was the 
same as last night. 

Raiders from rural areas who attacked some Molmllas on Fiiday night, and 
were yesterday morning reported as being on ihe outskirts of Rawalp ndi, were 
stated to have set hre lo some villages. The loss of property and life could 
not be ascertained. 

Reports had been received of the destruction of several buildings in Taxila 
about i8 miles fr m Rawalpindi. Official casualties were given as B'J killed and 
15U injured. The Punjab Governor, Sir Evans Jenkins, flew to Rawalpindi today 
to study the si< nation. 

Lahore :—In view of the improvement in the situation curfew hours in the 
Civil Lines area from t ^day till March \1 will be from midnight to 7 a.m. 

The District Magistrate of Lahore issued an order today under l^ec, 144 
CrPC. prohib ting the b atimz of drums, lomtoms or vessels, ringing or striking 
of bells or gongs, blowing uf horns or trumpets, or sounding of loudspeakers, 
sirens, whistles or similar InsTumems within the limiis oi Lahore Our) oration 
during tiie hours of curfew fur a period of eight da^s. The order will not, how¬ 
ever, apply to the use of such instruments at any place of worehip in the usual 
manner. 

The District Magistrate aho imposed curfew from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. in 
the British Infantry Bazar area within the limits of Lahore Cantonment for 
eight drtys. 

Amritsar.—Patrols opened fire several times to enforce curfew, An attempt 
to set fire to a lorry stana m the ci'y was foiled. 

It was announced tha' in case of any fres i outbreak of rioting, looting, arson 
or any O'her offence at any time during the exempted hours, those found guilty 
will be imm diateiy dealt with and 24 hour eurfew will be reimposed without 
further notice. The exempted hours tomorrow will be from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Tweniv-five more arrests were made for offences committed during the 
disturoances. t^everal goonda-^ were rounded up. 

The District Magistiate bann-d for a week from today processions, meetings 
and assembly of five or more persons in the municipal limiis of Jandiala Guru 
and larn Tar>n. 

It was announced in tbe Civil Lines area that the curfew order had been 
extended in tnis area for a further period ol three days and would remain operative 
each day from 3 p.m to 7 a.m. 

I’he Chief Engineer, Hydro-electric Department, and the Chief Engineer, 
PWD. visited Amritsar today and offeri d their help to the local municipal 
committee in repairing damage to the electric feeders and in cleaning the debris 
which had blocked drains, endun^ering public health. 

Multan. Accordi- g lo travellers reaching Lahore over lOO persons were 
killed during the dis urbances and about *50 injmed. Many families were rei orted 
to have perished in the conflagration which raged in theciiy for a couple 
of days. Ihe los** was estima-ed at about Rs. 5(1,00,000. 

Murrea— According to unconfirmed reports, the major portion of Murree town 
was completely gutted by fires. 

Communique 

A Punjab Government communique on the situation in the province, said : 

“Ihere were one or two ioci tents las' evening in Lahore. The night, howfver, 
despite some shouting, was reasonably quiet. Today the town is quiet generally, 
people are moving about and sh ips are opening. Ihe atmosphere in the railway 
area has also improved today. During tht^ day a few inedents were reported. 

Peshawar "Ihere was ihe usual picketing of courts in Peshawar on Sunday. 
About 33 per-ons were put under temporary arrest wh'U three batch s of Mu-lim 
League volunteers attempted to picked the district courts. A procession wa held in 
Peshaw •r city. The police made a mild la'bi chnrgf^ to disperse 'he crowd when 
the processionists attempted to break the police cordon. 'Ihere was also a proces¬ 
sion in Miirdan, which came from the Kalpani area. The crowd was dispersed by 
the police. 
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Syed Mir Ahmad Shah, President of the Campbellpur Muslim League, in a 
statement to lay assured non-vInBlim minorities in ine city of '^protection of 
their life and property at all uo^s*' by the city ’Muslim League. 

Multan and Amritsar Still Disturbed 

Lahore—10th. March 1947— The Piinjan Government issued the following 
communique at 5-45 p.m. today on the c *mmunal situation in the province :— 

“There have been no incidetiis in Ijahore during ttie day or the night pre¬ 
ceding. Yesterday a tongawaia and two others were killed and two persons were 
injured. There was slight panic in the Cantonment on account ol a false rumour. 
Many shops resumed husiness during the day. 

“Amritsar was also quiet last night. Gne person was shot dead for breach 
of the curfew. Property Inoted during the disturbances is being recovered from 
several places through police seari'hes. 

‘Tn Multan the curfew has prevented many fresh incidents. The police repuls¬ 
ed some vagrants coming in from Muzafi'argirii district. The Miiiiary are pat¬ 
rolling the suburbs and many arrests of susiiicious persons have been made. 

‘■Rawalpindi city is now encircled by a military cordon. There were very 
few fresh Incidents in the town. The position in the surrounding area is still 
serious. There have been many raids on basii^ and villager, where considerable 
loss of life and iiroperty is feared. There has been incendiarism in the Kahota, 
Gujarkhan and Maodra areas. 

*^Fresh trouble is reported from Attock, but all necessary measures are being 
taken to prevent trouble from spreading. 

“Nothing particular is reported from any other district. 

“The tlindu-Sikh decision to desist from demonstrations and processioDS On 
Anti-Pakistan Day has helped to allay anxiety to a considerable extent.'* 

Yesterday's communique said : ^*iii Amritsar on March 8 all the main gates 
and street cro-sings were held by police pickets, and apart from shots fired at loot¬ 
ers or persons breaking curfew, there was no incident of importance. Arrangements 
were made to round up goondas and out of 65 arrested 2:i were found in posses* 
sioii of looted property. All reports indicated that there was more confidence in 
the ciiy but there was considerable anxiety about food supplies. The knowledge 
that British troops were operating in the city is having a very steadying effict. 

“The city has been much damaged and there has been looting in practically 
every part. Arson and damage to telephone and electric wires have been very 
widespread and many streets are blocked by fallen debris. The total casualties 
known on March 8 were 88 dead and l49 injured but these figures have not been 
officially confirmed. The night of March 8—9 passed without any disturbance. 

“Curfew Was lifted at 10 this morning. No incidents of any sort took place 
during its removal and everybody returned to their homes 15 minutes before it was 
on again. Most people were able to draw rations and a large number of people 
from outside who bad been caught in Anariisar when rioting broke out got to the 
railway station and were able to leave by special trains. 

Damage in Murree 

“The situation in Rawalpindi city itself is under control, but in the sur¬ 
rounding areas conditions are not so satisfactory. People from Hazara district have 
invaded the Murree region. In Murree itself a brewery and a hotel have been burnt 
to the ground. 

“The Governor and Sir John Bennett, Inspector-General of Police visited 
Rawalpindi by special vdane on Sunday morning and returned shortly after 2 P.M. 
They reported that they saw smoke rising from about half a dozen villages. The 
situation generally, they added, waa being brought under control and troopa were 
out and prepared to take the strongest action againat persons aeen with arms or 
collected in parties of more than five. All troops had been informed to ahoot on 
Bight on the slightest disobedience to orders. 

“While Multan city itself has remained quiet further reports have come in 
from the aurrouiiding villages of attacks and looting. 

“There are no reports of incidents in other districts and it appears they are 
all quiet/' 

Government girls' schools in Lahore will remain closed till March 14, it was 
officially BDiiouncfd. The middle standard examination for Indian girls conducted 
bv the Punjab Education Department will not be held in Lahore centres from 
March 11 to 13. In places other than Lahore the school authorities wer^ 
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directed to cIorp schools end centres fcr the middle standard examinations 
for Indian girls in consultation with the local civil authorities. 

Disturbances Continue in Multan and Attock 


Lahore —tlth. March 1947—The Punjab Governmeut issued the following 
communique at 4-14 today on the situation in the province :— 

“In Lahore, the night of March 10—11 was without incidents except for an 
isolated attempt at incendiarism in one area where the prompt arrival of police 
averted trouble immediately. 

“Practically all the shops are closed and traffic on the roads is thin. Efforts 
at the formation of peace committees in the town were not entirely without effect. 
The polico are searching pedestrians and others for weiiponH and the results have 
been excellent. 40 persons were arrested for carrying knives and two for posses¬ 
sion of swords. One student was arrested for possessing an unlicensed revolver. 

“Five bodies were discovered in different areas, four of which appeared to be 
some days old. 

*‘On the whole, the situation does not give cause for alarm, and Anti-Pakis¬ 
tan Day has not caused any particular incident. 

Amritsar—“In Amritsar, patrolling by troops has had an excellent effect and 
public confidence has b<'en generally restored. 

“During the four-hour break in the ciirfcw people went about freely to obtain 
rations. 

“There was incendiarism in a handloom factory. A riot was prevented when 
two head constables fired on an armed crowd and arrested seven of them on the 
spot. Lorries coming into the town are being checked and suspicious passengers 
arrested. Searches are also being made by the police for hidden arms. 

^Multan—“Although the sltuaiion in Multan town was well in hand and there 
were no fresh incidents, the rural areas give cause for anxiety. Looting and burning 
of villages are still taking place but the troops are doing their job. A large number 
of persons have been arrested by the police and troops in rural areas. 

“The situation in Riwalpindi city is under control and there were no inci¬ 
dents except ill the Sadar Bazur where the police fired on a mob attempting to 
burn a house. Houses were searched and some arms recovered. One person was 
shot dead and one wounded for breach of the curfew. Some snipers were fired at 
by the police, killing two and injuring five. 

“Looting and burning of villages ate reported from several places in Attock 
district. Damage to life and property is not yet estimated but it is feared to be 
considerable. Qroops have been sent to cope with the situation. 

^'OujraJiwala and Sialkot are quiet. There is nothing particular to report 
from any other district.*’ 

Lahore—12lh. March 1947.— Yesterday’s Government communique stated : 
“The I osition in Lahore is improving rapidly, 1 here have been no fresh incidents 
and most shops have resumed business. People are moving about freely and the 
majority of employees in Government offices aud Moghalpura workshops have 
reported for duty. Thirty persons were arrested yesterday for carrying weapons. 

“In Amritsar, the past 21 hours have been reported quiet except for one isola¬ 
ted case of arson. Curfew restrictions have been relaxed and there is a free 


J eriod’from 9 a m. to 3p.m. daily. N»> incidents have been reported from Tarn Tarao, 
andiala and Majitha, wh^re military patrols are making constant visits. Local 
leaders are holding daily meetings in the kotwali for communal peace. Police 
searches for weapons and looted property continue and recoveries are being made. 
No fresh incidents occurred last night. 

“Although there was considerable shouting from housetops during the 
night at Sialkot, no fresh incidents are reported and the situation is well in 
hand. 

“No fresh incidents are reported from Rawalpindi town, where refugees from 
the rural areas are arriving. There seems to be more loss to property than 
life. S »me shops have actually opened in the town, which snows ciefinite 
signs of improvement. The rural area still gives cause, or anxiety, but there was 
disiiuct improvement in the north-east, where troops are moving about on a wide 


scale. 


“The situation in Attock district does not show any sign of improvement 
yet, but more and more military aid is being provided aud bands of persotiB 
moving about are being intcroepted. Looting and arson has been reported from 
iereral areas. 
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Military Fire on Crowd in Peshawar 

Peshawar—March 11th 1947 —One person was killed and lO othrrB in¬ 
jured when soldiers fired on a crowd which blocked the railway line near Pesha¬ 
war, tampered with the track and stoned the troops when asked to disperse, 
said a NWFP Government communique. 

The communique adds: “B venteen stabbing cases took place in the afier- 
nOOQ, three of which proved faUl. An assistant siib-inspector of i^olice, who 
was fired at, is lying in a precarious condition in hospital. 

*• Troops were called out last evening and are standing by in the city 
Kotwali. 

' The District Magistrate yesterday imposed a l2 hour curfew for three days 
in Peshawar city from G p.m to 6 a m. 

‘ Ttiere were no incidents during the night. 

•‘On (he Kohat Road, there have been some incidents neer Maiammi. The 
Assistant Corami88i04ier of Peshawar has gone to the spot with oi dors to evacuate 
distressed families, 

‘’Reports have also been received of some cases of stabbing in Nowshera and 
Piibbi. All telegraph and telepone wires hading out of Pesha ar were cut on 
Sunday night and land communications have noi: yet been restored. 

‘Tn Hazara District, one person has been kill' d and two places of worship 
have been burnt. Troops are standing by in Abbotabad and Haripiir. Curfew 
has been imposed in Haripur, liavelian, Mansherah, Abbotabad, Baffa, and 
Shinkariari.” 

The Frontier Government also issued the following communique on the riot¬ 
ing in the province as on March 12 :— 

“The situation in the southern half of Hazara district has deteriorated. 
A bazar was set on fire by a mob from surroundiiig villages. Some houses had 
to be demobilised to stop the fire from spreading. About nine p(?r8on8 were kill, d 
in the rioting. 

‘‘Civil armed forces had to fire lOO rounds to disperse the mob. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Hazara and the superintendent of pol ce. ^^ith detiichments of 
tro ps. w nt to the bazar area to control the situation. Twenty-one arrests have 
b'^en made and 33 persons have been evacuated. Fires were also reponed from 
a neighbouring village. 

“A party of evacuees from a place in Haripiir tehsil were ambushed on 
Wednesdviy and six person^^ were killed and their property burnt or looted. 
Military and Frontier Constabulary reached ihe place in time to rescue 53 persons. 
An order under See. 144 C rPC has been promulgated in Haripur and Abotta' ad, 

‘ There is no truth in reports that people from Hazara district were respousi- 
ble for the destruct on in Murree and i s neighboiirhi'od. 

‘ A military column was sent to B nnu ciiy to restore confidmcc. An order 
under Sec. i44 CrPC has heen promulgaied. 

•'In Peshawar Cantonment ycMtcrday, curfew was imposed for one night 
following incident in a bazar area. There were several attacks on individuals, 
one being fatal. 

Punjab Government’s Estimate of Riot Casualties 

Lahore—15th March 1947 A olficial staten ent, issued to-day, places the 
number of pereon-* kdhd during the diftiirbances in the Punjab, up to March l5, 
at 1,036. The number of striously injured is given as l .tlO. 

Commenting on the general situ ation in tfie Punjab, an official communique 
said that in Lahore, the night of March 14-15 was unevfn'ful. All was quiet in 
the town to-day olso. 'Total arrests ofgoondas in Lahore now numbered 169. 
'J’here had been no incidents of imi ortance either in Amri sar City or in the 
rural area during ihe last 24 hours. Nervousuess still existed but to a lesser 
extent than formerly. 

So far 82 persons was arrested for naurdir and looting. Properly valued at 
Eb. 25,000 WHS ^ecove^^d. 

Kefcrring to other centrea, the communique said that Sialknt, Gujranwala, 
Bhelkhupuia and Gurdaspur were quiet. There was one casp of arpon in Jullundur City 
on the night of March 13 j4, but the fire was detected in time and 
brought under control. The city had been fr>^e from assaults for the last 
three days 

Continuing, the communique said that a military patrol accompanied by 
police had been visiting villages, on the Kapurthala-Jullundur border. Military 
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patrolB hud al^o vieited villnpeB in the Hadar Jurisdiction. Sixty-four goondas 
had 80 far been arrf^ht'd and the search lor «ieapOD8 ci^ntinued. 

Thefp had been no lurther incidents in Ludhiai a since 10 a m. on March 
14. A 22-hour cuffew was imp sed for a p»riod of one week. Hoshiarpur. 
Kangra and Ferozepore remained quiet. 

Multan Quiet 

All districts in Ambalai division rt mailed quiet although there was a certain 
amount of tHn>*ion. 

All was quiet in Multan City and Can'onment. There had been no further 
incidentH in the rural areas and ihe damage done nppeared to have been exaggerat¬ 
ed. 'Ten villages and 75 shops and houses in all had been looted or burnt. 
Ill the rui«l area, 75 persons had been killed and 46 injured. These figures 
included five persons killel by the police and two by troops. 

There was considerablM panic in Muzattargarti and in an tflfort to restore 
confidence detachments of troops were patrolli* g the rural urea. 

Apart from fape rumours and alarms, Montgomery, Lyallpiir, Jt'ang and 
Dera Ghazi Kh^in remained quiet. Rawalpindi City was now back to 
normsl Ttie nrrival of tro ps rest>ied ti e situation there. Thirty-four 
hou-ics had bem burnt in a villa.:e of P. S. Gujar Khan. 

In Attock, the situation in the larger tov'us like Campbellpur and Enssan 
Badal was easier although tension continued very high. Another brigade of iroops 
was arriving for work in the southern part of the district. 

Jhelum Quiet 

Jhelum itself was quieC The situation in Khushab suddenly took a turn 
for the worse on the evening of March Id. Reinforctments wore at onc» sent to 
Khushab and the situation was brought under con rol In Gujrat, all was reported 
quiet but the rural areas showed good deal of uneusinesd. 

Deploymknt OF Teoops 

‘•Over 4000 British and Indian troops were en. aged in the task of restoring 
peace and order in the Punjab between tiie Chett River in N( rth Punjab and 
Rohtak istrict in South Punjab,” Siid Maj-Gt^n. Bruce^ GOC. Lahore Area, at 
a Press conference at Lahore Cantonment yesterday afternoon. 

Mnj.Om, Bnicey who commanded an area in the Punjab roughly equal in size 
to the whole o^ France sain: am m king the b. st use of the iroops at my 

disposal and their deployment in the various riot-affecied par s of the Punjab has 
produced a stetdying and stabilizing effect on the situ-ition ” 

He rci udiiUod a Press report t nt tioo -s had been requisitioned from South 
India and said that so far the military authofities hid been satisfied with local 
readjustmen 8 of the posi ion and posting of troops. 

Heplyng to a ques ion, he said hat h* did not foresee the possibiliiy of 
communalism pene rating into the ranks and leading iioops to t ke sides in an 
inter-commnnal conflict. He said: "Whenev' r the troops have been asked to do 
a certain job they have done it admirably well.” 

Gen Bruce explained that the dc loyment of troops in the riot-stricken areas 
had led a certain section of the public to think that m-iitial law had been enforc¬ 
ed in ttiose areas, “it is a wrong notion,” he said. *' he Army so far is act¬ 
ing in aid of the civil authorities for the restoration of communal harmony and 
order. We are equally ready to help tfiem in the prevention of fiiv, reconstruc¬ 
tion of de^astat d quarters, and other tasks.” 

He revealed that at present only two companies were employed in Lahore 
city, wl'ile two battalions and a brigade h^^adquarters were stationed in Amritsar. 
There was only one battalion in Multan be ore the liot br- ke out and consequently 
two battalions and a brigade h^adqiiarters were despatched. 

The situation in Multan he sdd. wa-* under conirol but in ihe region south 
of the town disturbances still continued There were good prospects of the situa¬ 
tion quietening down within the nex- few days. 

He told Pressmen that Rohtak and Gurgaon districts were dealt with by the 
Area Commander of Delhi, while Rawalpindi Division was under the command 
of Rawalpindi area. 

Laiiore— 16th March 1947.— A Governmrnt communique issued at 5 p.m stated : 

“Lahore continues to be peaceful and there has be^n no further outbr ak either 
In the city or in the rural areas to date. 

“Ti ere is nothing to report from Gurdaspur. Bialkot, Gujranwala or Bheikh- 
pura where every thing remains quiet. 
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“Jullundur itself has been free from all trouble for six days. Police and mili¬ 
tary parties are still patrolling the city and rural areas. Yesterday these patrols 
visited Mubarakpur, Adampur, Alawalpur, Goraya, Kurka Kalan, Bilga 
and Lasara. 

“There have been no further incidents in Ludhiana and the 22 hour curfew is 
still in force. Troops during the day yesterday visited Samrala, Machhiwara and 
other villdgcs. 

“The position in the rural areas generally is satisfactory, though new events 
in other parts of the province are having a disturbing effect. 

“Ferozepore, Hoshiarpur and Kaugra remained completely peaceful.” 

Pandit Nehru’s Impressions of Punjab Tour 

Lahore March 17. —Pandit Nehru returned to Lahore this afternoon after 
ying a visit to the riot-aflfected areas in Amiitsar. Before his departure for 
Ihi, Pandit Nehru gave Pressmen in Lahore an account of his three-day tour of 
the riot-afft cted areas. JJo said that “the situation is more or less under control”, 
adding : “I think the presejit diaturb inces will end completely within a very few 
days, fcio far as I have b en able to sec, the military are acting efficiently and with 
rapidity.” He expressed the opinion that all tn&t hud happened in the Punjab was 
intimately connected with polidcal affairs. 

Pandit Nehru d^scrihed some of the sights he had seen as “ghastly.” He 
said: •'[ have heard of behaviour by bumau beings which would degrade brutes. 
The first thing to be done is to put an cod to every kind of disord* rly action. 
The second thing is to protect and rescue i)cople who may be threatened or are 
in danger. More espe dally must women wh> have been abducted or moved by 
force be brought back to their homes. Then other problems like the cure of refugees 
and rehabilitation have to be tuckled. 

“There is n-ver need for panic, whatever happens, much less today when the 
situation is more or less under control. The man who is panicky is a useless citizen 
and a dagger to other?. 

“1 propose to say nolhing about iho political aspects except this that if 
politics arc to bo conducted in this way, then they co.iso to bo poliiicn and become 
some kind of jungle warf^ire ^shich r duces human habi aiion to the state of a dowert. 
If ihore is a grain of in’clligcnco in any person ho must realize that whatever 
political objective ho may aim at, this is not t’lic way to attain it. Any such measure 
must bring, as it lias in a meaBurc brought, ruin hiid destruction. 

“Let pronle stnigule for their political aim if they want to, but they must do 
BO aa human beings, withdigui'y. 

1 am not enamoured of slogans anywhere. The Punjab is specially fond of 
slogans. There may be times wn-n slogans are useful and good, but when we are 
up against the hard facts which we face today, they cease to have any meaning. 
Sli gan-shoiiting. cursing and denouncing others arc particularly unbicoming and 
objectionable. Slogacs containing the word *murdabad' indicate the meutality of 
the coward and bully. 

He added : “India will go on along lier dentin, d path to her destined end of 
independence and nothing that has happened is going to stop this. Bo, I am sure, 
will the Punjab as a part of India, in spite of everything that has happened and 
that is likely to happen. Mightv historic forces are at work driving us all in 
thiit direction in spite of our own follies. It is up to us, liowever, to march with dig¬ 
nity and heads erect and not era^l like animals in the field. 

“The Punjab has had a hard hssoii. Let it learu from it and not loss itself 
in a sea of haired and reprisal which can only lead to mutual destruction and 
infamy. Let us all build together aud prepare ourselves for the great thinga 
to come.” 

Concluding, Pandit Nehru referred to the relief fund that hasbcfn started and 
Bald : appeal baa be n issued on its behalf. I hop;3 that this fund will be 

liberally subscribed to, and that it will give h-lp to the large number of sufferers of 
these disturbances, regardless of creed or any other distinction.” 

Casualties in Punjab Disturbances 

Lahore. March 20.— It is officially announced that 2,049 persons have so far 
been killed and l,10d seriously injured in the disturbances in the Punjab. 
The figures for cities and towns arc 511 dead and 944 seriously injured, while 
those for the rural areas are 1,538 and 159, respectively. 

A Punjab' Government communique issued at 5 p.m. today stated: Lahore 
cgntiniies quiet except for another attempted case of arson last night in the 
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town. The case is very similar to the one that occurred the previous ni| 2 ;ht and 
ifl obviously a deliberate attempt by someone to create fresh trouble in Lahore. 

All was quiet in Amritsar yesterday and today. 

Gujranwala, Sheikhpura, Sialkot, Gurdaspur and all the districts in Jullundur, 
Ambala and Multan divisions report all quieL 

Rawalpindi continues quiet but tension still txists in Gujrsnkhan tehsil. 

The D. I. G., Rawalpindi, reports that all is now quiet in Campbell pur district, 
but there is acute tension in Fatehjang tehsil. 

Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelum and Mianwali are similarly all quiet though a 
certain amount of tension exists. The situation is being carefully watched by the 
district authorities and the military." 

Fires In Dera Ismail Khan Villages 

Pt'shawar April 17.—A communique issued by the Frontier Government 
today stated that, while the situation in Dera Ismail Khan is under control, fires 
have been seen in six other villages in the district. Details arc not yet available. 

It adds that Muslim League processionists at Bannu yesterday caused damage 
to the court of the senior suDjudge and the municipal office. Today Muslim 
Leaguers entered the court of the Political tehsildar and damaged Government pro- 

E erty and judicial records. Although there is tension the situation is reported to 
e well in hand. 

One person was killed in his shop in Peshawar Cantonment this nfternoon. 
According to unoffiicial reports received hero from Dora Ismail Khan, about 
400 shops and houses were burnt in Tuesday’s fires. 

The ISWFP Government isHued ths following communique at 9-45 p. m. 
on the l8th. April on the Hitiiation in the province. 

Disturbances continue in the Dera Ismail Khan district. 'I’he situation is 
serious in the town of Tank where up to midday today troops had inflicted over 
30 casualtiefl in enforcing the curfew. Looting and burning has been extensive 
and several civilians have been killed. 

Other disturbed places in the district are : Gomal B^zar which was raided 
by tribesmen last night; Paharpur whor^ 32 shops and 00 houses were burnt and 
three persons were killed and three wounded while three are missing. Kotkai, 

where 12 shops were burnt and one person wounded ; Kotia, where 10 houses and 
shops were burnt, tliree women killed and one wounded; Musa Zii, where about 
25 shops were burnt, one person killed and one wounded ; Jatta Jalwa, where 10 
houses and five shops were burnt. 

The situation is under control in the town of Dera Ismail Khan. The latest 
casualty figures are l6 dead and 48 wounded. It is estimated that in the fires 
which were started on Tuesday about 900 shops were destroyed. 

The casualties at Baroa now total four dead. 

The railway line near Peshawar was damaged by a bomb this morning but 

has been repaired. There was minor riot in Haripura jail yesterday. 

The situation in the interior of D. 1. Khan District is still acute, said a 

communique issued by the Government on the 2l8t. April. Reports of arson, loot, 
murder and forcible conversions have been received from certain villages. Arson is 
reported from a village in Hazira district where six houses and tea shops were gutted. 

In Bannu district, the communique adds, a village was raided on Saturday night 
and five shops were burnt. The police encountered raiders and compelled them to 
withdraw. No casualties are reported from either side. 

"A bomb exploded near Bannu but the damage was slight. A Frontier Con¬ 
stabulary outpost was ineffectively sniped on Saturday night Two persona were 
arrested.” 

Ghaffar Khan Suspsets ‘‘Big Plot*’ 

Peshawar—27th. April 1947—•‘The present disturbances in the country naturally 
lead me to suspect that there is a big plot and conspiracy behind them.** said Khan 
Abdul Ohafar Khan, addressing a public meeting at Charsadda to-day. 

*'It is not the love of God, Islam, or love of their country, but it is the love 
of their departing English masters whom their friends do not want to go from 
India. There seems to be an organised attempt to create a situation so that 
Indians themselves may request the British people to remain in India." 

He added that the stage had come when India must be free. ‘'We are pass¬ 
ing through very critical times. It is the time of the acid test through whieh 
all nations, sooner or later, have to pass. But only those nations can successfully 
stand the test of time who face it with patience. 
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<<ThiB is the time when we ahould be united and have oonferred among our- 
aelves for the betterment of our nation and country. In co-operatiog among our¬ 
selves we would not only have saved our country but also ourselves from destruc¬ 
tion. On the other hand we have set fire to our country, a fire from whi'!h we 
ourselves cannot escape. These things can neither help Islam nor the Muslim 
League ncr Pakisthan. The crop of freedom is now ripe. Lei us prepare ourselves 
for the harvest and serve our country with united force." 

Khan Sahib*a Views 

Dr. Khan Sahib, the Frontier Premier, at a Press conference at Rawalpindi on the 
27 April said : ‘‘Mr. Jinnah does not exist in the Frontier Province. If the people 
remain peaceful to-dayi the credit goes to the Frontier Government." 

Replying to questions, he said the staging of any demonstrations by Red 
Shirts had been stopped by their leader^ as desired by the Governor. 

Asked why so many people had turned up in Peshf^war to day, he said they 
had come simply to see the Viceroy. *Tf anybody could deliver the goods, it is 
the present Viceroy." 

Dr. Khan Bahib addedi ‘‘We had general elections in the Frontier on the 
issue of Pakistan a year ago. No ne^v situation has arisen to call for another 
election. After 13 months, when India becomes free, a revolution is inevitable, 
and it will be against vested interests. Then there will be no question of Congrtss 
and League organisations. Tho Congress has done its job and served its purpose 
in getting freedom for India.” 

Dismissal of Frontier Governor Urged by Congresa 

Acharya Jugal Kishore, General Secretary of Congress and Dewan Chamanlal, 
who had gone to the NWFP to report on conditions there at the^requeat of Pandit 
Nehru, issued a statement from New Delhi on the 4th. May. 

They state that ‘‘a Governor should be appointed in the place of Sir Glaf 
Caroe, who is prepared to guarantee protection to the minorities in full sympathy 
and harmony with the present Ministiy” and that “it is not the Ministry that 
should be dismisBed but tho Governor and the olhcials who look to him for 
support.” 

“We have recently returned,” the statement says in part, ’‘from a tour of the 
Frontier Province and what we have seen has shocked us beyond measure. 

“We have no doubt that what we may call the Governor’s part has given 
direct or indirect encouragement to the law-breakers. 

“The Frontier Ministry is iinhhakeable. It has tho support not only of the 
minorities to a man, but also of an imposing majority of the elected legislators 
representing the Frontier Pathans. All wishful tl>inking on the part of iuspired 
agitators, wanting fresh elections or a See. 93 Government, is utter nonsense. 

“It is an open secret that the present Governor dose not favour the Ministry, 
A man in his position who is also the head of the Political Dejjnrtment can seri¬ 
ously hamper the work of tho Ministry since a large? number of administrative 
officers play a dual role being civilian administrators as well as Political Agent. 

“Special responsibility reels upon ih« Governor for the protection of the 
minorities and yet attempts made by well-meaning adminietrators and the Ministry 
to protect the minorities have been frustrated. Representatives of the miuorities 
met us and told us that they had complete confidence in the Red Bhirts and yet a 
scheme for the provision of home guards have been unuecessaiily held up by the 
Governor thus robbing the minorities of confidence in his impartiality. 

“The happenings at Dera Ismail Khan were an eye-opener to us. The League 
agitation bad practically fizzled out until it became difficult to find more than 
four persons to offer themselves for avrest although on previous occasions the 
figures had been very high. It was obvious that the back of the agitation 
bad been broken and all was peaceful. 

*Tn this situation secret meetings were held and people were imported from the 
Punjab and other areas. 

“Repeated orders were issued by the bead of the civilian administration for the 
arrest of ringleaders and repeatedly these orders were disobeyed by police officials. 
Indeed, even the orders of the Inspector-General of Police, under the inspection 
of the Ministry were fiouted. The police bad ample forces at their dieposal. Not 
a single platoon was brought into action, not a tear-gas bomb thiown, not a lathi 
charge made, not a shot fired even in the air. The Governor of the Province 
was fully aware of the orders given for the arrest of ringleaders and yet when he 
arrived, be asked one of the most prominent of the ringleaders to accompany him 
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BDd openlj Craternized ^ith him. Quite naturally, the officiala who had disobeyed 
the orders given to them had done ao knowiog perfectly well that they would 
nob bo queaiiontd nor called to order. 

'^This unnatural state of affairs must cease immediately and a Governor 
should be appointed in the place of Sir Olaf Caroe, wbo is prepared to guarantee 
protection to the minoritieu and woo is in full sympathy and harmony with 
the prerient Ministry which is headed by a most unique and superb personality, 
Dr. Khan Sahib. 

“As will be evident from this statement, it is not the Ministry that should 
be dismissed, but the Governor and the officials who look to him for support, 
who have failed in preserving law and order and in doing their duty to the 
minoriiies. Each one of these officials must be removed and tried for grave de¬ 
reliction of duty. 

“The Public will notice a remarkable similarity in the pattern of the agita¬ 
tion in the Punjab and the Frontier Province. But it is obvious that there is a 
difference. The Frontier Alinistry is firmly inatallcd not only constituiionally, but 
in tlio hearts of the people of the Frontier. The whole of India vill resist any 
attempt to tamper with tlie constitutional position of the Ministry. 

“We wish to add that the people of ihe Frontier end the Punjab were very 
much cheered to know that H.E. the Viceroy and Lady Mounibatten were vit*ting 
them in their hour of great distress. Lady Riountbatten’s visit to the stricken 
women and children will always be cherished by the victims as a gesture of 
great nobility. 

Mr. Jinnah Accuses Ministry of ‘‘Ruthless Policy” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in statement issued from New Delhi on the 7th. May, accused 
the NWFP Government of a “ruthless policy of crushing the Muslims and the 
Muslim League organisation” and agreeing ,wilb the P'rontier League leaders* 
decision, tnken on May 1, not to call off the mov( ment. 

Ho has, however, apneakd to every Muslim, especially Leeguers, to remain 
peaceful. “It is against all canons of morality and civilizaiion and the leaching 
ef Islam that we should harm the weak,” he said. " 

After defining direct action, the statement goes on to say that the public 
has lost faith in the present Frontier Ministry and thst there is a province-wide 
demand for fre^h eltctions. The following is the full text of the statement:— 

I have the opportunity of fully discussing with the Frontier League leaders 
the situation in the NWFP. and the developments that have taken place recently. 

The League movement in Ihe Froniicr was slaitttl becauce the people 
and especially the Muslim Lerguers and the League organisation in the piovince 
were sought to be crushed by ihe Khan Sahib Ministry, by fair means or foul, 
ever since the Ministiy was formed. The viciimisation, persfcuiion. suppression 
and oppression on the part of the Government knew no limits. Every vestige of 
civil liberties had ceased to exist. Ordinances, See. 144 and other repressive provi¬ 
sions of the law were being freely and ruthlessly used to deprive the people of 
their rights of political expression and criticism of the Ministry. 

These Were ihe conditions prevailing in the province when leadtrs of the 
Muslim League were arrested for aeseriing their right of civil liberties, and the 
resentment caused among the people assumed the chaiacter of mass civil dis¬ 
obedience. It is absolutely tfalse and complete misrepresentation of the facts that 
the All-India Muslim League ever decided to actually resort to direct action. 
'J’he Bombay resolution of July 29, i946 merely indicated a change of policy. 
By it we declared that we would no longer be restricted to constiiutional methods 
wnich bad been scrupulously followed by the Muslim League up to that lime. 

The Congress creed, on the other hand, not only permitted them to resort 
to unlawful means, but it was of the very essence of the organisation that they 
were free to resort to mass civil disobedience at any time they considered proper 
for the achievement of their objectives through coercive methods. 

This Sword of Damocles was kept continually banging over the Muslims 
and the British Government, and the Congress has repeatedly launched * movements 
and used the weapon of mass civil disobedience since l92J on various occasions, 
creating grave situations in the country. 'Jhe last time they decided to launch 
the movement was in 1942 and we all know with what disastrous consequences. 
The attitude of the Congress towards perpetrators of acts of violence in connexion 
with znoyementa launched by it is evident from what the Congress Ministers have 
been doing since their return to power in their provinces. Acts of violence 
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committed during the l942 movement have been hailed by CongicsB leaders as acts 
of heroism and partriotism. 

As against the policy and record of the Congress, the Muslim League by its 
resolution of July 29 only made it clear that it was now free to launch a move¬ 
ment of mass civil disobedience ns and when it was thought neccssaryi and it was 
in this sense that the phrase ‘‘direct action” was used. Jt was quite obvious 
that the meaning of direct action which is attributed to us mHliciously, namely, 
that it is based on the princivde of force, violence and bloodshed, is without 
any foundation and is absululely iintiue. Idiect action means social pressure, 
strike or revolt, constituting moral pressure upon the auihority in power to 
redress our grievances and meet our demands. 

The prcHcut movement in the NWFP developed because the situation bed 
become intolerable and the Ministry could not be allowed to continue its ruthless 
policy of crushing the Muslims and Muslim Lengne organisation in particular. 
The entire public has lost its confidence in the Ministry and there is a province¬ 
wide demand for the application of 93 and fresh elections. Dr. Khan tahib 
and his colleagues were challenged to seek the verdict of the people, which they, 
in their extreme obstinacy, still refuse to do. 

From all information ihat is available to me, and I have gone through this 
matter moat carefully, I cannot disagree with the facts as they exist and as a 
result of the situation carried by the l^ronticr Ministry, thousands of people 
have been arrested, sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and detained 
and clamped into jails under the Frontier Crime Kegnlations. The only honour¬ 
able course for Dr. Khan t^ahib and hia co-Ministeis is to resign and seek fresh 
elections. I note that the Frontier Coyeinment subsequently issued a communique 
on April 19, in which they said: ‘ The Government have foi their part decided 
unconditionally to release, as soon as cOMditions permit, all political i risoners 
who are not charged with ofFences of violence. 'Jho Government have no 
intention of interfering with the freedom of expression of political opinion 
or with peaceful meetings, but they must impress on all in the province 
that processions and picketing have in the past proved an incitement to 
acts of lawlessnesB, and that they cannot be permitted until moral condi¬ 
tions return.” But the root cause still continued. 1 bad hoped that belter counsels 
would prevail and 1 do still hope that the situation will be^examined diepussionately 
and in its true perspective by those concerned. The provincial Muslim League had 
on May 1 before the Frontier leaders came to Delhi to meet me, after full consi¬ 
deration, came to the conclusion that the steps for proposed by the 'Frontier 
Government in no way met the demandfl of the MuBlim League and were, there¬ 
fore, not acceptable to the League. They, therefore, decided not to call off the 
movement. The Frontier leaders could not also agree to their being released for 
they had not gone to the jails merely to be released. I sympathize with them 
and I am unable to disagree with them in the decisions that they have taken, 

Nevertheless we must recognize that the question of the Frontier in all its 
aspects, is now before HMG and Lord Ismay is in the U.K. now, and in my 
opinion it is a question of a few weeks when decisions coucemiug the whole of 
India are likely to be announced. 

It is quite obvious that the people of the NWFP must be given a chance to 
express their verdict and the root cause of popular resentment must be eliminated. 
There is not the slightest doubt what the verdict will be and the present Ministry 
cannot possibly thereafter continue. Therefore, as 1 have always said, let us hope 
for the best and be prepared for the worst. 

In these circumstances, 1 most earnestly appeal to every Muslim, especially 
Leaguers, to do all in their power to remain peaceful. Without any reservation 
] say that on our side there should be no resort to violence or force and we must 
bear up with fortitude and show tolerance despite the gravest provocations. We 
should not depart from the strictly peaceful path which we are determined to 
follow. In no circumstances should the movement be allowed to take a communal 
turn. Our fight is not against tbe Hindus or Rikbs : we are fighting for a true 
verdict of the people of the province to be obtained by fair and free methods. It 
is against all cannons of morality and civiliaation and the teachings of Islam that 
we should harm the weak. On the contrary, it is the duty of every MussalmaD to 
protect the minorities in spite of whatever provocation there may^ be. 1 know it 
can be said that it takes two to keep the peace, but ou our side 1 say, *’Keep 
the peace at any cost'' and to the other side 1 may say tbe “Don't provoke and 
keep the peace.” - 



The Partition of Bengal 

Hindu Leaders' Demand—New Delhi—4th. April 

On behalf of the Hindu members of the Central Legielature from Bengal, 
Pandit Lakshmi Kant Maitra M. L. A.* personally submitted at New Delhi on the 
4th April 1947 a pinned statement to the Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi, Acharya 
KripaUni. Pandit Jawahnrlal Nehru, Mr. O. Kajagopalachari and other Interim 
Government Members and the Members of the Congress Working Committee now 
in Delhi. 

The statement demands the formation of a separate autonomoua province in 
Bengal vrithiii the Indian Union. It also called attention to the immediate need for 
the introduction, as a transitional measure, of two Regional Administrations with 
separate Ministries under a common Governor for the two parts of Bengal. 
This was necessary, it added, for the avoidence of further bloodshed. 

Pandit Maitra had further discussions on these points to-day with the leaders 
who, according to him, were impressed with the reasonableness of the demands. 

Bengal Congress Executive’s Call—Calcutta 4th April 

The Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in 
Calcutta on the 4ih April 1947 resolved that “if .His Mairsty’s Government con¬ 
template handing over its power to the existing Government of Bengal, which is 
determined to ensure the formation of Bengal into a separate sovereign State and 
which, by its composition, is a communal v^aity Government, such portions of 
Bengal as are desirous of remaining within the Union of India should bo allowed 
to remain so and be formed into a separate province within the Union of India.** 

Ihe resolution further said that while framing the constitution of Bengal even 
■B a province with (he Union, if it was not found possible to provide joint elec¬ 
torates and adult franchise with essential minority safeguards as the basis of the 
the constitution, Bengal should be divided into two provinces and such portions as 
were desirous of framing the constitution on that basis should be allowed to form 
a separate province of their own. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, t?j. K. C. Neogy, m.l.a. (Central) Dr. B. C. 
Roy and Sj. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar attended the meeting, of the Committee by 
epecial invitation.. 

The Committee expressed the view that India had a fundamental unity 
geographically, culturally, ethnically and politically and that in the present inter¬ 
national setting, the maintenance of this unity was vitally necessary for the defence 
of India and for her proper future df:veloi)ment. This unity would be ineffective 
unless there was a strong Centre, and so the Committee considered that the Cabinet 
Mission’s decision of allotting to the Centre only the three subjects of Defence, 
Foreign Afifairs and Comnmuicaiions, had been inadequate. At any event, the 
Union Constitution should contain clear and definite provisions giving effective 
authority to the Central Government to implement its directives in matters con¬ 
cerning Fundamental Rights and the protection of minorities and of backward 
tribes, and these subjects must be made a Central responsibility. 

The Committee considered that joint electorates with adult franchise should be 
the basis of the future constitution of the Union of India and all its component 
parts. 

While welcoming H.M.G.s decision to transfer power to the people of the 
country by June 1948, the Committee insisted that power as a whole should be 
transferred to the Central Government. It recorded its disapproval of the clause in 
the statement of February 20 that His Majesty’s Government may transfer power 
even to the Government of some of the existing provinces, as this would oreak 
up Indian unity aud cut off* Bengal from the rest of India and was likely to result in 
handing over power to some communal parly in Bengal. 

By another resolution, the Committee noted that certain portions of Eastern 
and Boiith-Eaatern Bengal, the Garo Area, the Chittagong tracts etc., were deter¬ 
mined to remain within the Union of India. Having contiguous connection with 
other parts of the Indian Union, such portions had their inalienable right to remain 
within the Union, go the Committee expected that in the new Gonstitution, effec¬ 
tive facilities would be provided for these portions to remain within the Union, if 
Deceisary by Incorporating them in any otner province within the Union, contiguous 
to them. 
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The Committee also favoured the settiue; up, immediataly, of Regional Minis¬ 
tries functioning in two different regions of Bengal in the interim period, pending 
the final transfer of power. It recorded with regret that the Bengal Government 
bad failed to give protection to law-abiding citizens and particularly to the mino¬ 
rity community, as also to maintain law and order within the province. The 
Government, as at present functioning, had forfeited the confidence of the law- 
abiding and peaceful citizens of the province. A Government guided and dominated 
by a communally composed party could not discharge its obligations towards the 
citizens, irrespective of class and community. The communal nature of the Govern¬ 
ment now functioning in Bengal was mainly responsible for the social disordori 
defiance of law and order and the general lack of efficiency and integrity usually 
expected in governmental institutions and offices. Hence, the Committee considered 
that in the interim period, pending the final transfer of power, the only other 
alternative was to set up immediately Regional Ministries functioning in two 
regions according to the desire of the people inhabiting those regions, as had been 
suggested for the Punjab. 

Bengal Hindu Conference—Tarakeswar 4th April 

'*Ab the Muslim League peri^ists in its fantastic idea of establishing Pakistan 
in Bengal, the Hindus of Bengal must constitute a separate Province under a 
strong National Government. It was not a queslion of partition but one of life 
and death for the Hindus”, declared SJ. N. C. Chatterjee, presiding over the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Conforence which began at Tarakeswar, 35 miles 
from Calcutta on the 4th April 1947. 

Mr. Chatterjee said tliat the anti-partition movement in the S^vadeshi days was 
a fight against an imperialism which wanted to cripple the greatest nationalist force 
working for the independence of the country by making the Hindus au ineffective 
minority in both the provinces. The demand for partition to-dny was prompted by 
the same ideal and the same purpose, namely, to prevent the disintegration of the 
nationalist element and to preserve Bengal’s culture and to secure a homeland for 
the Hindus, which would constitute n national State as a part of India and would 
afford real protection to the minority in Eastern Bengal. Those who glibly uttered 
the soothing words that communalism was a passing phase, should witness the 
bavoo that had been done. 

They should remember that even after the great eflorts of Mahatma Oandhi in 
bis peace mission, the minority community was still beings subjected to loot, arson, 
torture and oppression and the Bengal Government seemed to bo supremely 
unconcerned and was unable to discharge its primary obligations of maintaining 
law and order. 

Referring to the British Government’s statement of February 20, Mr. Chatterjee 
said that its implications would incite those who were putting obstacles in the way 
of India achieving full freedom, to persist in their unreasonable attitude. The 
qualifications and restrictions put by H. M. G. were calculated to impede the transfer 
of power ill a peaceful and orderly fashion from Britain to Indio. Hindus were 
definitely opposed to the alternative suggestion of transferring power to the provincial 
Governments in the areas which were not fully represented in the Constituent 
Assembly, as the Muslim League was thereby indirectly being assured of sovereign 
Pakistan States in the Muslim majority areas. 

Mr. Chatterjee added that no Hindu of Bengal wanted to go outside the Indian 
Union except a few henchmen of the League. Every Bengali Hindu, whatever might 
be his political belief or party affiliation, wanted to remain a citizen of the Indian 
Union and resented the very idea of being the subject of a theocracy, namely, a 
Muslim Pakistan State. Having regard to the realities of the situation they were 
agreeing to the partition of Bengal and the Punjab for the time being, although 
they wanted all the Provinces to be units of the Pan-Indian Federation, including 
Eastern Bengal and Western Punjab. 

According to their scheme, concluded the Hindu Mahasabha leader, nothing 
stood in the way of the Presidency Division, Burdwan division, Calcutta, Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling along with portions of Malda, Dinajpur, Faridpur and Barisal 
remaining in the Indian Union. The new Province would thus have an area of about 
34,000 square miles out of the total area of 77,000 square miles of the whole of 
Bengal and a population of two and a half crores, out of which the Muslima would 
be about 80 lakhs. The proportion of the Muslim minority in the new Province would 
be about 30 per cent and the eorresponding proportion of the Hindu minority in 
East Bengal would also be about 30 per cent. Thus the parity between the.minorities 
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would be an effective safeguard against any kind of communal oppression oi 
discrimination. 

Over 60 per cent of the members of the Scheduled Castes would be in the new 
Province. The economic and argrarian problems of the new Province were materially 
different from those in Eastern Bengal and it would have a population bigger than 
that of many Indian provinces and of many states in Europe. The Hindus of Bengal 
must fix a date from which the new Province of Western Bengal should begin to 
function and from that date they would owe allegiance to no other body except to 
their National State and to the Union of India. 

Council of Action Proposod—5th April 

The Oonferencp, on the next day, the 5th. April authorised Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookherjes to constitute a Council of Action for the establishment 
of a separate homeland for the Hindus of Bengal. It also decided that 100, 000 
volunteers should be enrolled by June 30 this year, and that local committees should 
be formed in each village, uiiiou and district to carry on an incGBsaut campaigu in 
support of the move. 

Outlining the plan of action for the establishment of suebca province, the 
Conference said that a Committee of Experts should be appointed to delimit its 
boundaries. The Constituent Assembly should be asked to appoint a Boundary 
Coraraission to settle the frontiers and frame a constitiilion which would include the 
new province ss an integral part of the Union of India. The new province must be 
constituted before the British Government transferred power, and arrangements 
should be made for setting up a Provisional Government which would take over 
power from the British Government immediately the area of the new province was 
settled. Hindu members of the Legislative Assembly representing this area should 
be called upon to demand as representatives of the electorate that this territory 
should be constituted into a new province. If necessary, they should come out of the 
Legislative Assembly and form a separate legislative body. 

In its resolution outlining this plan, the Conference erophaeised that the 
creation of the new Bengal province did not mean the acceptance of Pakistan. It 
wanted both the new Bengal province and the Eastern Bengal province to remain 
within the new Indian Federation but in view of the adoption of the Two-Nation 
Theory by the Muslim League and in view of their demand for Pakistan for the 
whole of Bengal, nnd in view of their refusal to remain within the Indiau Union 
and having regard to their adherence to communal electorates, the Conference 
considered that the scheme for the cnation of a new Bengal province was the beat 
means to prevent the destruction of the fabric of Bengal's national life and provide 
the best possible safeguard for the protection of the minority in the eastern 
districts. 

By another resolution the Conference declared that the Muslim League 
Ministry in Bengal had completely forfeited the confidence of the Hindus nnd that 
any further continuance in power of this Ministry was bound to lead to far more 
disastrous consequences and province-wide chaos and confusion. The Conference, 
therefore, asked that the Ministry be immediately removed. 

It further demanded the formation of two regional Ministries, one for the 
Hindu majority areas and the other for the rest of Bengal, as an immediate step 
to restore peace and order and secure the life and property of the minorities of the 
Province. This measure was necessary pending the creation of an autonomous State 
for the Hindus and all others in Bengal, who desired to remain within the Indian 
Union. 

The Conference invited the co operation of all groups and parties that were 
opposed to "the suicidal policy of the League Ministry” in this work. 

In a resolution on the developments in Assam, the Conference said that the 
Mnslim League bad threatened to invade the province both from inside and outside 
and the very existence of the Hindus of the province would be endangered. The 
Conference urged the Assam Government to '4ake up a bold attitude against (he 
conspiracy of the Muslim League to incorporate Assam in the Eastern Pakistan by 
the use of force and violence”, and said that any concession to the League on this 
vital question would mean a death-blow to the Hindus of Assam. 

Memorandum to the Viceroy—New Delhi—11th April 

Eleven representatives from Bengal to the Central Legislative Assembly, in 
New Delhi in a memorandum submitted to the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, on 
the 11th April 1947 for the constitution of a ^'separate autonomous province in 
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West and North Bengal within Indian Union says:—“We the undersigned members 
of the IndidQ Lci;iBlative Ass mbly and the Council of State from Bengal, deem it 
our duty to make the following statement on the prop sed creation of a separate 
autonomous province in Bengal. 

“We have carefully considered the situation in the country as it has deve¬ 
loped during the last ten years. The absolute majorify of th« Muslim members 
in the Bengal Legislature has enabled tliem to completely coramunalise the entire 
field of administation in the province, with the result thai ihc cultural and 
economic life of the minoriti *'0 has been systematically undermined. Besides, 
the Muslim League Ministry, by adopting the mist inefficient, corrupt and reck¬ 
less me hods, has well nigh brought the Administratiou of the Province to the 
verge of collapse and disaster. 

“The events which havs taken place since August last have brought things to 
a head. Criminal miadee is on an ext nsive scale, such as arson, murder, plunder, 
rape, abduction, forced conversion, marriage under compulsion, desecration of 

S laces of worship, and destruction of property committed by supporters of the 
[uslim League in Calcutta and various places in the countryside, with the 
consent or connivance of the communal Government in power, have brought us 
face to face with the oustanding realities of the situation. The time has, there¬ 

fore, come for US to consider what measures are necessary to be taken immediately 
for protecting the life, honour, liberty, religion, education, culture, language and 
economic interests of the Hindus and other nationalists of Bengal. 

“ I'he iirg'uiey of the matter has been further emphasised by the announce¬ 
ment of the British Government of February 20 last to the effect that British 
rule would come to end by .Tune SO, l94S: and that power would be handed over 
before 'hatda;c cither to some form of “Central Government for British India or 
in some areas lo the existing Provincial Governments or in such other way as may 
seem moat reasonable and in the b-at interests of the Indian people.” As the 
Muslim League has repeatedly declared that nothing short of a sovereign 

Pakistan would be acceptable to it, the demmd includes the transfer of the 

whole of Bengal to its aaministra'ion as an independent State outside the Indian 
Union, This can never l)c agreed to by the nationalists of Bengal, as it is bound 
to lead to their abject subjec ion, total loss of freedom and complete cultural 
effacement. S^uch a fate for ihe Hindus and other nationalists of the province 
who have contributed so largely to the advent of freedom in India can never be 
contemplated with equanimity 

“We are, thereiore, confronted with th“ question, namely, whether to live in 
freedom or slavery. I here is no pitriotic or sensible man who will hesitate for 

a single moment to give the right answer. In our view, the only solution of the 

problem lies in the creation of a separate autonomous province in the West and 
North Bengal within the Indian Union. 

'•We have ascertained public opinion on this momentous issue and are 
convinced that the overwhelming majority of the patriotic and thoughtful men 
not only in Bengal but in the rest of India is in favour of such a solution. 
We are, however, aware that there is some objection to this proposal in certain 
quarters After having given the most careful consideration to their views, we 
feel bound' to say that their opposition is based on untenable grounds. They 
havfl not so far put forvvard any alternative suggestions of a concrete nature, 
and the few hints thrown out by them are wholly inpracticable in the present 
context of things. 

**We desire in this connection to invite the attention of the public as well as 
the Government to the formation in Bengal of an organisation known as the 
Muslim National Guards which is assuming the character of a private army and 
is fast becoming a menace to the peace and tranquility of the province. Another 
disquieting development is the creation by the Muslim League Ministry of an 
armed police force consisting of Muslims recruited from outside the province. 
A third serious feature of the aitu^ition is the posting of Muslim police and 
magisterial officers in key positions with the object of terrorising the people and 
crushing any resistance that may be offered by the minorities to the oppressive 
rule of the majority. 

“We fervently hope that the various aspects of the question, as pointed out 
by ue, will be fully appreciated by all. it is our firm conviction that the 
emergence of a new province would prove beneficial to the inhabitants of both 
East and West Bepgal and that it will foster and strengthen the nationalist 
forces. 

31 
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*'We, therefore, request His Excellency the Viceroy and the Interim Govern¬ 
ment as well as the Constituent Assembly to take without delay such measures as 
may be necessary for constituting a separate autonomous province in West and 
North Bengal as a willing part of the Indian Union. 

“Further, in view of tne recrudescence of communal disorder and violence 
in Calcutta and other parts of Bengal, it is imperative to take immediate steps (o 
prevent more bloodshed and chaos. With this object in view, we request that 
His Excellency the Governor-General be pleased to install immediately as an 
Interim and transitional agreement, two Rogiojial Administrations with separate 
Ministers under a common Governor for the two parts of the existing province 
of Bengal. 

Signatories 

The signatories to the me/norandum included, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Moitra, Sjts. Nagendra Nath Mukhopadhayaya. Debendra Lai Khan, K. G. 
Neogy, Dnirondra Kanta Lahiri Ohaudhury, Ananda Mohan Poddar, Dev^^ndra 
Mohan Bhattacharya. Sushil Kumar Boy Choudhury, Snrput Singh, Satyendra 
Kumar Das and J. Ghosal. 

Dr. Mookerjee*8 Demand—New Delhi. 22nd April 

Addressing a rally of Bf^ngal Hindus in New Delhi on the 22ncl April 1927, 
Dr. Shyama Prasad MookkerjeSj the Hindu Mahasabha leader, urged that the 
principle of partition of Bengal must be accepted with tlie least possible delay. 

Dr. Mookherjec said : “'Fo-day, opinion is practically unanimous among the 
Hindus including Scheduled (-astes and other minorities in Bengal that both for 
ending communal strife and for self-development of the two major communities, 
Bengal must be divided into two provinces, comprising the predominantly Hindu 
and Muslim areas respectively. Apart from all commuiial considerations, Bengal 
with more than 60 million of her popiila ion may well be divided fur administra¬ 
tive reasons into two homogeneous and s^lf-contained provincial units. Thia separa¬ 
tion must not be dependent on Pakistan; Even if Pakistan is not conceded and 
some form of a weak and loose Centre as enviHaged in the Cabinet Mission scheme 
accepted by the Muslim League, we shall demand the creation of a new province 
composed of the Hindu majority areas in Pengal. To day, Bengal is ittcluded 
within one India and yet ttie Central Government lias found itself unable to pre¬ 
vent either lawlessness or flagrant acts of discrimination which have been rendered 
possible on account of the breakdown of the provincial machinery. Onr fate will 
be even more tragic in futur:* if we have to live in a socalled united Bengal under 
a still weaker Central Government.” 

Dr. Mookherjee added: ‘1 have been in close contact with different sections 
of public opinion in Bengal during tlie last two months and I can emphatically 
assert that the Hindus of Bengal will refuse to recognise any system of administra¬ 
tion which does not give them a chance to live as free men in the land of their 
birth and participate fairly and equitably in the Government of their Province. 
One thing, however, must not be overlooked. Partition ofTers a long terra solution. 
Undoubtedly this principle must be accepted with the least possible delay, but its 
aotual execution may naturally take considerablQ time to be given full effect to. 
Meanwhile Bengal must not be left in the bands of a one party Government 
swayed by the fanatical and totalitarian doctrines of the Muslim Le^egne. 

”From what has happened in Bengal during the last few months, one may 
unhesitatingly assert that to allow the Ministry to remain in power for a single 
day is to aid and abet crimes. The Muslim League will not readily agree to any 
plan for partitioning Bengal, [ts whole aim at present is to utilise the official 
party position in every conceivable manner and to utilise the machinery itself for 
seizing power at the appropriate time. This alone explains the reckless policy of 
communal discrimination and torture which is being pursued by the Ministry so 
as to reduce the minority community to a state of complete helplesBiiesB before 
the transfer of power takes place from British to Indian bands. 

**rhia scorched-earth policy of the Bengal Ministry must be prevented at any 
cost”, Dr. Mookherjee continued. “Bengal has been made the base of attack by 
the Muslim League on Assam. The open preparations for this invasion that are 
going on in Bengal are possible only because the Muslim League Ministry is in 
office. How can law and order function or any security bn maintained in Bengal 
In this atmosphere of unchecked defiance and lawlessness ? I, therefore, lay consi¬ 
derable stress on the short-term relief which must be made available to Benfi;al at 
^6 earliest possible opportunity, This may be achieved either by the formstion of 
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regional MinistrieB in Bengal or, if that ia not posBible, by the immediate primal- 
gation of eection 93. Once the principle of partition of Bengal ia accepted, it ia 
only fair and just to all that Bengal ehould be administered in the interim period 
in a manner which may not prejudice the rights and intereata of either major 
communi..y« 

Never in the history of Bengal has the crisis been deeper than at present. 
Bengal Hindus are united to-day in their demand. This demand must receive the 
support of all Bengalees residing in the different parts of India and indeed of all 
others who believe in the jiisLico of our cause. We must be able to create the 
necessary sanction bo as to make our demand inesistible. We have no desire to 
deprive any community of itH legitimate rights. All that we legitimately ask for 
ia that we must have allotted to us our own corner within a free India so that we 
can fully enjoy the freedom that is about to dawn on India to the attainment of 
which the Hindus of Bengal cheerfully made their sacrihces and iodeed gave their 
very life-blood in the coure of India’s struggle for political independence. 

Dr. Mookherjes*a appeal to Sec. of State -Calcutta, 7th May 

In a cable to Lord Listowel, iSecretary of btate for India, and Sir Stafford 
Gripps, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, Pre^^ident of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
MahaBabha, states that all sections of Bengal Liindns refuse to accept the establishment 
of Pakistan over Bengal and tiiat they are opposed to the idea of a so/ereign 
independent Stale of Bengal detached from the Indian Union. l>r. Mookherjee adds: 

‘‘Pakistan or no Pakiian, in the interest of peace and harmony and the 
political and economic advancement of the people, it is esHential tiiat a separate 
Province including Calcutta, which has 75 per cent Hindu population, must be 
created in Bengal comprising Hindu majority areas which will remain within the 
Indian Union. We are agiiist the division of India, but if Pakistan is conceded against 
our will, separation of Hindu majority areas iu Bengal is inescapable as indeed 
suggested in the Cabinet Misbioii scheme of May 16, 1946. Pending the creation of a 
separate Province, we urge the immediate dissolution of the Bengal Ministry which 
has completely failed to maintain peace and sciUiiity, and has forfeited tiie confidence 
of Hindus. We demand (he immediate eHtablishment of two zonal Ministries in 
Bengal for the interim period. We have already urged our viewpoint before the 
Viceroy and prominent meiubeis of the Interim Government”. 


Partition of the Punjab 

Sikh Leaders* Demand—Lahore, 5th April 1947 

The assertion that on the restoration of normal and peaceful atmosphere, 
the Sikhs will be prepared to enter into ntgotiations on the basis of division of 
the Punjab, which seemed to be the only solution both for long-term and interim 
arrangements, was made by Sardar Suaraii tiinghj Leader of the Panthick Party in 
the Punjab Assembly and Sardar Ujjal Singh, Member of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, in a rejoinder to the staicments of the Muslim League leaders on Ministry- 
making in the Punjab. 

In an interview lo the Associated Pr(BB of India at Lahore on the 6th April, 
Sardar Swaran Singh and Sardur Ujjal Singh said such negotiations, however, can 
only be started whm the Punjab League leaders have the authority on behalf of 
their High Command to arrive at a final Hettlement, which authority they have 
not bet^n able to produce so far, in spite of Mr. Mumtaz Daulatana’s visit 
to Bombay. 

Sardar Swaran Singh and Sardar Ujjal Singh said: ••While disturbances in 
the province still continue and the administrative machinery is busy carrying on 
investigations into the large-scale acts of murder and loot on one side and in 
actual quelling of disorder and continuance of strict security measures on the 
other. League leaders are busy coining slogans in the name of democracy and 
constitutional usage in order to install themselves in power. This sudden love 
for democracy Hhown by the Punjab League leaders appears strange in the light 
of the acts of lawlessnsss carried on for over a month in the PunjaD and in view 
of the present eonduet of the Muslim Lsaguera iu the N.-W. F. P. and Assam,’* 
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On the League proposal for re-elections in the Punjab, they said: '*Tbe 
claim of the Muslim League that they possess absolute majority m the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly is untenable, and even the League leaders have failed to 
disclose their full strength in spite of their tall talks. Their proposal for re- 
election only shows that they do not command a majority in the House. Free 
elections in the present disturbed conditions are not possible and are bound to 
add to the existing chaos attd confusion. In my case, the result of the elections 
is not going to solve the problems confronting us.** 

They continued : ‘*l'he Muslim League by preaching the cult of hatred and 
isolatiooi which have brout^ht in their train the terrible tragedy, has forfeited 
the right to take charge of the administration. The League leaders talk of a 
Round Table Conference to settle the outstanding constitutional issues, but they 
have done nothing to inspire coohdenco amongst the minorities and have not 
been condemned the biibarities committed by their co-religionists on innocent 
and helpless victims.*’ 

Bardar Hwaran ^igh and Sardar Ujjal Singh concluded by saying: “If the 
League leaders are sincere in what they profess, tl»ey should publicly denounce 
the heinous acts of their co-rcligionists and withdraw all aid, direct or indirect, 
to them." 

Sikh Leaders Meet Viceroy—New Delhi, 18th April 

Sj. Tara bingh, Hardar Baldev Singh and Giani K^rtar Singh, Sikh leaders 
had an hour and three-quarters interview with the Viceroy Lord Mountbatten, 
at New Delhi on the I8lh April and presented to him the Sikh point of view. 

The t'ikh leaders demanded a division of the Punjab upto the river Chenab 
aa its boundiiry as a lasting solution to the communal problem. 

In the drafting of the coustitutim, the feikh leaders urged that the Sikhs 
should be given the same veto powers in respect of questions affecting Sikh 
interests as was recognised in the case of Muslims. 

The leaders aLo discussed the present situation in the Punjab and urged 
for a substantial increase in the percentage of ^ikh personnel in the police force. 

partition only Solution 

The partition of the Punjab as “tlie only remedy to end communal strife 
in the Punjab" was demanded in a resolution passed by the Shiromani A kali Dal 
at a meeting held at Amritsar on the 17th April. Oia?ii Kartar Singhy President 
of the Dal, presidfd. I he meeting through another lesoluiion demanded the 
appointment of a Boundary Commission ‘ keeping in view the question of popula¬ 
tion, property and historic and religious places.” The resolution appealed to all 
Sikhs to unite on ihis issue. 

The Darpassed a resolution condemning the Muslim League and Muslim 
League pap^^8 for demanding a ban on the Kripan—the religious symbol of the 
Sikhs. The resolution declared the community’s detei minaiion to oppose any 
BUch interference in their fundamental rights. 'J’hc Dal congratulated the Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala on giving timely relief to numerous riot sufferers. 

Congress-Sikh Demand—Lahore—22nd April 

The demand that “immediate steps be taken to divide the Punjab into two 
and if necessary into three autonomous provinces’* went forth to-day to India's 
Interim Government Vice-President, Pandit Ja«aharlal Nehru, in a joint re¬ 
presentation to him by the leaders (»f the Congress and the Sikh-Panthic parties 
in the Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

The two leaders Sj. Bhim Sen Sachar and Sardar Swaran Singh who were 
Ministers in the former Coalition Government s ated in their representation to 
Pandit Nehru “to restore responsible Government in the Punjab. We demand that 
as an interim and transitional agreement His txcGlency the Governor-Gtneral 
should instal immediately two or three regional administrations with 
separate Ministries under one Governor for the two or three zones of the existing 
province of ihe Punjab.’* 

“We must make it plain.** the Congress and Sikh leaders asserted “that in the 
exiating circumstances we are not prepared to co operate with the Muslim League 
or forming a single Minisiry for the whole of the Punjab." 

Sj Sachar and Sardar Swaran Singh pinned the responsibility of the 
reoent violence and rioting in the Punjab on the Muslim League and said ''these 
dreadful events of the last month and a half have conclusively proved that any 
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Gk)veTnment in which the Muslim licague is the dominant partner will not inipira 
confidence and will fail to protect the minorities. 

Minority Leaders’ demand—New Delhi, 2nd. May 

A Oonventiou of Hindu and Bikh members from the Punjab of the ProTincial 
Assembly, the Central Assembly and the Constituent Assembly in session, 
at New Delhi on the 2nd. May held under the chairmanship of Chaudri Lahiri Singhf 
former Minister, unanimously passed the following resolution regarding the 
partition of the Punjab. 

view of the repeated insistence of the Muslim League upon a division of 
India, and in view of the recent brutal happenings which have caused unheard ol 
sufferings to the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjiib at the hands of those who believe 
in the creed of the Muslim League robbing the minorities of any sense of security 
and assurauce that their rights, lives and property are capable ol protection at the 
bands of the majority community in the Punjab, this convention of the Hindu and 
Sikh legislators of the Punjab and members of the Central Legislature and the 
Constituent Assembly has come lO the conclusion that the only solution of the 
political problem in the Punjab lies in a just and equitable division of the province 
assuring the non-Muslim population of (A) such territories and assets as t^y are 
entitled to according to their numbers and state in the province; (B) such a total 
area by drawing a line along the river Ohenab, including the districts of the three 
divisions of Ambala, Jullundur and Lahore and one of the contiguous colony 
districts of Lyahpur or of Montgomery—an area where the non-Muelims are in a 
substantial majority, and (G) providing for the preservation of the integrity and 
homogeneity of the Bikh community, the great bulk of whose population is concentrated 
in this very area. 

‘^The division of the Punjab on the lines suggested by this convention also 
assures an equitable and just distribotiou of the irrigatiou system and of state 
lands and other provincul assets created out of the common resources of tha 
province. 

''This convention dec ares that no interim arrangement for the adminisiiation 
of the Punjab on a zoual basis should be made which ignores the fundamentals aet 
out above since any each arrangement would affect prejudicially the rights of the 
Don-Musllms irt the Punjab. 

Zonal Scheme Unacceptable 

Explaining the resolution, Dewan Chamanlal, Member of the Constituent 
Assembly from the Punjab said; ' From official information gathered by the 
members of the Convention, it appears that a scheme is now before the Viceroy 
providing for the temporary zonal division of the Punjab. The scheme, it is stat^, 
eontempUtes that there should be two such zones, one comprising twelve districta 
and the other seventeen districts. It is also possible that there will bo a neutral area 
for the interim period. This scheme is totally unacceptable to the legislators, who 
have assembled in convention here. 

"It is well-known that since the census bgures are inflated and inBcciirate, they 
do not give a correct picture of the numerical strength of the minorities in the 
Punjab, which, until the separate electorates were created, were—even according to 
the census figures—actually in majority. Census officers buve commented on tnese 
figures repeatedly and said that the figures do not show the correct position. 

^Further, even taking the figures at their face value, the scheme suggested by 
the convention will assure, firstly, that the minorities in the Province would be 
^stributed in the proportion due to them of the area as well as the assets of the 
pcovince. Secondly, the scheme assures that in the area contemplated by it, minorities 
will definitely be in a substantial majority, so that the question of adversely affecting 
the Muslim population does not arise. Thirdly, the Sikh community has no other 
home except in the Punjab and it is obvious that the Bikh community will never 
agree to a division of the province which would wreck their unity and break it into 
two. Whereas under the scheme auggested by the Convention, ninety per cent of the 
Btkh eommunifty will preserve its unity as well as ninety per cent of the Bhndii 
community without doing any injustice to the Muslims of the Punjsb. Fourthly, 
the scheme contemplates handing over to them of what might be described as the 
Hindu and Sikh areas of the Punjab and at least one colony system without whloh 
life In the Punjab which is almoet entirely agricultural would come to a standstill. 

mast further be remembered that any temporary maksshHt whioh oreales 
a difision of the Punjab will never be acceptable to the minorities beosuw thea will 
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never be any assurance that the boundary commisBion set up after the temporary 
division will he able to do justice in getting back any area which such a Oommiasion 
might Buggeat should bo returned to {South Eastern Punjab”. 

The leaders of the Congrees and the British Government have also been 
appraised of all theee lads. 

Mr. Jinnah Opposes Partition Move—New Delhi 30th April 

Denouncing the demand for a partition of the Punjab and Bengal as "a sinia- 
ter move actuated by spite and bitterness*, Mr. M. A. Jinnahj President of the 
Muslim Leiigue, in a staieinent from New Delhi on the 30lh April said : ‘T do 
hope that neither the Viceroy nor Uis .Vlajesty’s Government will fall into this 
trap and commit a grave error.” Mr. Jinnah reiterated his demand for the creation 
of a Muslim naiional State consisting of six provinces. 'Mhe transfer of power 
to Pakistan and Hindusthan GovernmentB”, Vir. Jinnah said, ’‘must mean divi¬ 
sion of the defences as a sine qua non of such a iransfcr and the defence forces 
should be completely divideil—and in my opinion can be divided before June 
l948—and the States of Pakistan and Hindustan should be made absolutely free, 
independent and sovereign. This is a cl* ar cut road and the only practical solu¬ 
tion of India’s constiiutional problem”. The following is the text of Mr. Jinnah*$ 
statement: 

1 find from Press reports that the Congress has now started emphasising 
that in the event of Pakistan and Hindusthan being established, the Punjab will 
be panitioDcd *, and the Hindu Mahasabha has started a vigorous propaganda 
that Bengal should be partiiioned. 

I would like to point out that there is a great deal of confusion created on 
purpose. The question of the division of India, as proposed by the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, is based on the fundamental fact that there are two nationn—Hindus and 
Muslims—and the underlying principle is that we want a naiional home and a 
national State in our homelands which are predominantly Muslim and comprise 
of the units of the Punjab, the JS. \V. F. Province, t^ind, Baluchistan, Bengal 
and Assam, This will give the Hindus their national home and national State 
of Hindustan, which means three fourths of British India, 

Now the question of partitioning Bengal and Punjab is raised not a with a 
hona fide object but as a sinister move actuated by spite and bitterness, as they 
feel that India is going to be divided, firstly, to create more difficulties in the 
way for the British Government and the Viceroy and stcondly, to unnerve the 
Muslims by opening and repeatedly emphasising that the Muslims will get a 
truncated or mutihited moth-eaten Pakistan. 1 his clamour is not based on any 
sound principle except that ihe Hindu minorities in ihe Punjab and Bengal wish 
to cut up these provinces and cut up their own people into two in theBC provinces. 
The Hindus have their homelands, as 1 said, consisting of six vast provinces. 
Merely because a portion of the minorities in the Pakistan provinces have taken 
up this attitude, ine British Government should not now countenence it because the 
result of that wll be logically, that ail other provinces will have to be cut up 
in a similar way, which will be dangerous, as to embark on this line will lead to 
the breaking up of the various provinces and create a far more dangerous situa¬ 
tion in the future than at present. If such a process were to be adopted, it will 

strike at toe root of the administrative, economic and political life of the pro¬ 
vinces which have for nearly a century developed and been built up on that basis 
and have grown and arc funcliuning under the present constitution as autono¬ 
mous provinces. 

It is a mistake to compare the basic principle of the demand of Pakistan and 
the demand of cutting up the provinces throughout India into fragments. I do 

hope that neither the Viceroy nor His Majesty’s Government will fall into this 

trap and commit a grave error. 

Exchange of* Population 

It is obvious that if the Hindu minorities in Pakistan wish to emigrate and 
go to their homelands of Hindusian they will be at liberty to do so and vice 
versa those Muslims who wish to emigate from Hindustan can do so and go to 
Pakistan and sooner or later exchange of population will have to take place and 
the Constituent Assemblies of Pakistan and Hindustan can take up toe matter 
and subsequently the respective Governments in Pakistan and Hindustan can 
effectively carry out the exchange of population wherever it may be 'necessary 
Mid (sasialt. 
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The CongreBB propaganda is intended to disrupt and put obstacleB, obBtruo- 
tions and difficulties in the way of nn amicable solution. It is quite obvious 
that they have put up the Uindu Mahasabha in Bengal and the iSikh^* in the 

Punjab and the Ootigrees Press is inciting iho Sikhs and misleading 
them. The Sikhs do not stand to gain by the partition of the 

Punjab but they will be split into two halves More than half 

of their populadon will have to remain in Pakistan t-veo if a partition of the 
Punjab takes place according to their conception, whereas in Pakiatm as proposed 
by the Muslim League they will play, as one solid minority, a very big part. We 
have always been very willing to meet them in every reasonable way. Besides, the 
White Paper of February 2U lays down that power will be tram^ferred to 

authority or authorities, which will be made in a manner that will bo smooth 
and create the least amount of difficulties and trouble. It power is to be trans¬ 
ferred to various Ciovcrninents, it can only be done wuccessfuily to the Pakistan 
group and Plindiisthaii group which will establish stable, secure Governments 
and will be able to run these Governments peacefully and successfully. 

Demand for I 'ivision of Defence Forces 

'i he transfer of power to Pakistan and Hindust.m Governments must mean 
a division of the defences as a sine qua non of such a trunsfer aiid the defence 
forces should be completely divided—snd in my opinion, can be divided before 
June 1948—and the States of Pakistan and Hindustan should be made absolutely 
free, independent and sovereign. Phis is a clear-cui road und the only practical 
solution of India’s constitutional problem.’* 

Dr. Prasad speaks out—New Delhi, 30th April 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Ciuislitnent Assembly, in an interview 
in New Delhi on the UOth April declared that if there was to be a division of India 
then it should he as corn piece and thorough as possible, including the division of the 
Punjab and Bengal, so that there might not be left any room for contention or 
conflict. ‘Mf that requires division of the defence forces, that should also be brought 
about, and the hooiiht the better”, he ssid. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad asserted that the demand for the division of the Punjab 

and of Bengal was in terms of the League's Lahore resolution. 

Di. Rajendra Prasad said:‘‘Neither the Congress nor the Hindus nor the Sikhs 
ever wanted a divinion of ludia. It is the Muslim League and Mr. Jinnah who have 
been insisting on it. By the renoluiion of the League passed at its Lahore session 
which is still their resolution demanding the division of India into Muslim and 
non-Muslim zones, they have demanded that ^geographically contiguous units should 
be 80 constituted, with such territorial adjnstinentB as may be necesesary, that the 
area in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the north-western 
and eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute independent f^tates in 
which the constituted units shall be autonomous and sovereign”. In terms of their 

own resolution, they cannot demand any areas to be included in the Muslim zone 

which are not contiguous and in which Muslims are not numerically in a majority. 
If the areas of the Punjab and Bengul, where Muslims are not in a majority, 
demand a fulfilment of the League’s resolution, how does it lie in the mouth of 
Mr. Jinnah to accuse them and abuse them? Ue cannot have it both ways. Either 
he wants division or he does not. If division is iiiHisted on by him, as evidently it is, 
then it can only be on a basis which suits both and not him alone. 

Mr. Jinnah speaks of the admiiiistralivc, economic and political life Of the 
provinces being disrupted by their division. He forgets that ho is responsible 
for disrupting these and many more valuable ties which have been forged in the 
course of centuries, by seeking to divide India. If exchange of population has to take 
place, its magnitude will be reduced immensely if the provinces are divided 
and the distance to be travelled by the exchanged population of these pruvinoea 
will also considerably cut down. 

The MINORITY Problem 

"The problem of minorities is not solved by the creation of Pakistan ai now 
demanded by Mr. Jinnah as the non-Muslim minority in the north-western zone 
comprising the Punjab, Sind, N. W. F. P. and Baluchistan will be H8. 4 per cent, and 
in the eastern zone comprising Bengal and Assam it will be 48. it per cent. If the 
non-Muslim majority areas are cut out and separated from the Muslim majority 
areas, the non-Muslim minority in the North-western and^ Eastern zones will be 
a*46 per cent ind b0*5 per cent respectively, and the Muslim minority iu the rest 
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of India will ba 13 2^per cent, and the magnitude of the minority problem will be 
proportionately reduced. 

'The Sikhs know and understand thpir interests and do not need to be 
instigated by anyone, and so do the Hindus of Bengal as also of the Punjab. It is not 
without reason that they have taken up the attitude o( demanding partition of 
their respective provinces. Recent happenings have given a foretaste of things to 
come and have left them no choice. Hindus and Sikhs have reconciled themselves 
to a division of the country, and demand that they shall get the same treatment that 
is given to the League and that their areas should ba also separated. If division 
has to come, and Mr. Jinnah insists that it should come, then it should be as 
oomplete, and thorough-going as possible, so that there may not bo left any room 
for contention or conflict. If that requires division of the defence forces, that 
fhouJd also be brought about, and the sooner the better." 


Transfer of Power to Indian Hands 

Viceroy Invites Leaders 

On the loth May, H. E. the Viceroy summoned a conferpnce of Congress, 
Muslim League, and Sikh leaders at Ntw Delhi on Saturday, May 17, to announce 
the plan of the British Government for transfer of power to Indian hands. 
Announcing this a Pre-s Communique stated: 

Excellency the Viceroy h^is invited the folio•ving leaders to meet him at 
the VicfToy’s House U i0-30 a.m. On SUurday tlie 17th May : 

“Panait Ja 'aharlal N< hru, Mr. M. A. Jinnahi S^traar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Mr. Liaqat Ali Khai» and Haidar Baldev Singh. 

“He has alno invited the representatives of the Indian States who were on 
the Slates’ Negotiating Committee to meet him on the atiernoon of that day. 

*'The purpose of these mee ings in to pr'Sent to them the plan which His 
Majesty’s Government has now made for the transfer of pow. r to Indian h inds.” 

The Conference however was fiostponed tc^June 2, which, it was explained, was 
due to Whitsun recess of the British Parliament. A communique issued from the 
Viceregal Lodge, timU, said; 

"Dwing to the imminence of the Parliamentary rece->8 in London, it has 
been found necessary to postpone His Excellency the Vic-roy’s meeting 
with the Indian leaders announced to begin on Saturday, May 17, until Monday 
June 2.” 

Mountbatten to Visit London 

A communique issued from the Viceroy’s House at New Delhi on the 15th 
May said:— 

‘•During tha past ten days. His Majesty’s Government have been giving the 
most /earnest consideration lo the prooqsals for the transfer of power that have 
been submitttd to them by His Excellency the Viceroy. Th^y find themadvea 
in general agreement with these proposals, but in view of t ie importance of these 
arrangements to the future of India, the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the whole world, His Majesty’s Government feel that they should have final 
difcUBsions with the Viceroy before an announcement is made. They have, 
therefore, invited Viscount Mountbstteu to come to England on a short visit 
as soon as possible so as to enable him to return by 2nd June." 

Daparturw from Delhi 

Accordingly H. E. the Viceroy, accompanied by Viscountess Mountbatten 
and Mr. V. P. Menon left New Delhi for England on the I8th May. The party 
reached London on Monday the I9ch May. 

Staying in London for ten days the Viceroy. Lord Mountbatten left for 
India on Thursday the 29th May after seenriDg the approval of the 
British Government to his plan for transfer of power. 

Viceroy Communicates British Plan 

The Gonferenoe of Leaders with the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, began at 
Uis Vieeroy's House, New Delhi, at 10 p.m. on Monday the 2nd Jone, sod edjottrnaed 
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at 12-5 p.m. These leaders were shown the British Government’s announcement 
regarding transfer of powt r. The annoaucemeut was releast d orf Tuesday 
night, the 8rd June. The Viceroy, fej. Nehru. Mr. Jinnah and fcSardar Baldev Singn 
broadcasied. 

The Conference was attended by three Congress representatives including 
Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, three League representatives including 
Sardar Abdur Kab Nislitar. 

Mr. Jinnah rem^tined with the Viceroy for 20 minutes after the Conference 
adjourned. The »hree Congress leaders drove to 8.trdar atrd’s r* sideiice where 
they conferred togethtr. On reci iving a telephone from the Viceroy, Gandhiji 
went to the VicL-roy’s House and had a lalk with Lord vionntbatten. 

A Prets communique issued from the Viceroy’s House on the 
2nd June, said :— 

“His Excellency the Viceroy’s meeting with the seven Indian leaders, which 
was announced yesterday, took place at 10 a.m. »»nd lasted t^vo hours. 

“Tlic Viceroy gave the meeting a full account of his diKcussious both in 
India and in England wliieh had led up to the fornuilation of his Maj sty’s 
Government’s plan, and of the argiiments which had resulti d in the adoption. 
Copies of the announcement were ihen handed round to the leaders. 

‘‘Ihe conference adjourned until 10 a.m. to-morrow Jiins J, to enable the 
respective Working Gommit ees to comider the plan. 

“Mr. Jinnah remained for a brief interview with His Excellency after the 
meeting. 

•‘At 12-30 p.m. His Excellency had an interview with Mr. Gandhi until 1-15 

p.m. 

‘•At 4 p m. to-morrow, His Exc. Ilency will meet the Chancellor of the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes and the fourteen representatives of the Indian tr^tates, who formed 
the St‘*tcB Negotiating Oommitioo. 

“At 7 p.m. to-morrow, His Excellency will broadcast, immediately after 
which the icxt of His Majesty’s Government’s announcement will be relayed over 
all stations of All-liriia Radio. Thereafter Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and Sarder 
Bsldev Singh will broadcast. 

“At 10 a.m. the following morning June 4, His Excellency will hold a Press 
conference in the Council House.” 

Decision Communicated to Viceroy 

The British Governnumt’s proposals for transfer of power to Indian hands, 
as communicated to the seven Indian loadeis who met the Vic. roy on Monday, 
were considered by the Congrcf^s and League Working Oomraii-teeB on Monday 
night, the 2nd June. 

The Congress Working Committee gave broad support to the proposals. 
An emergent meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was being convened by 
the middle of June to ratify the decision of the Working C-mmittee. A meeting of 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League was also called for June 9 to consider 
the Briiish Government’s statement. 

The Confer- ncQ of Leaders reassembled at Viceroy’s House on Tue-day the 
3rd June and adjourned after discussions lasting two hou|B. The representatives 
of the Congress, the League and the Sikhs intimated the Viceroy of the accep¬ 
tance of the proposals. 

H.M.G'8 June Srd Statement 

His Majesty’s Government’s proposals for the transfer of power to Indian hands 
was announced on the 3rd June, 1047 in which H. M. G. proposed to introduce legis¬ 
lation during the current session of Parliament for suen transfer of power on a 
Dominion Status basis to one or two successor authorities. 

According to H. M. G's plan, there will be two Constituent Assemblies. 
Bengal and Punjab will be divided and a referendum will be taken in North-West 
Frontier Province to decide whether it will participate in the existing Constituent 
of representatives of area participating in the existing one. 

In announcing their plan, H. M. G. make it clear there is nothing in it to 
preclude negotiations between communities for a United India. (For text 
Bee p. 143) , « , 

Th« Viceroy a Broadcast 

The following is the text of the Viceroy’s broadcast at New Delhi on the 
3rd. June 
98 
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A Btat^ment will be read to you to-night giving the final decision of His 
Majesty’s Government as to the method by which power will be transferr¬ 
ed from British to Indian hands. But before this nappeus, I want to give a 
personal message to the people of India, as well as a short account of the dis- 
ouBsions which I have held with the leaders of the political parties and which 
have led iipto the advice I tendered to His Majesty’s Government during my recent 
visit to London. 

Since my arrival in India at the end of March, I have spent almost every 
day in consultation with as m'vny of the leaders and repicseutatives of us many 
communities and interests as possible. I wish to say how grateful I am for all 
the information and helptul advice they have given me. 

Unifihd India Bi st Solution 

Nothing I have seen or heard in the pa^t few v\eekB has shaken my firm 
opinion that, with a rt sonable incaHurc of gocjdwiil bi tween the communities a 
unified India would be by far the b st solution of the problem. 

For more thun a hundrid years, 4u(J millions of you have lived together and 
this country has been adfuinistered as a single entry. This has resuhed in 
unified communicaiionH, deftnoe, postal seivices and curiency; and absence of 
tariffs and customs harriers; and th^* basis for an intrgia'ed political economy. 
My great hope was that communal differences would not destroy ail tijis. 

My first course, in ail my discussions was. th*rt‘fore, to urge ihe political 
leaders to accept unreservedly the Cabinet Mission I’lau of May l6, l946 In my 
opinion that plan provides the biSt urgument that ean be devised to meet 
the int^^rests of all the communities of India. I o my great regret, it has been 
impossible to obtain agreement citticr on the Cabim t Mission Ulan, or on any oiher 
plan that would preserve the unity of India. But there esn be no question of 
coercing any Urge areas in which one community has a majori y, to live against 
their will under a Government in which anoth<r community has a mnjority. And 
the only alternative to coercion is partiiioii. 

Partition of Provinces 

But when the Muslim League de.uauded the pavtitioii of India, Congress 
used the same arguments for d manding in that event the partition of certain 
Provinces. To my mind, this argument is unassailable. In lact, neither side 
proved willing to leave a substantial area in which their community h^vw a majo¬ 
rity under the Government of the other. I am, of course, just as much opposed 
to the p-^rtition of Provinces as L am to the partition ot India herself and for the 
same basic reasons. For just as 1 feel thiio is an Indian consciousness which 
should transcend communal diffronces, so I f»el there is a Punjabi and a 
Bengali courciou-ness which has evoked a loyalty (O th ir Provinces. And, so I 
felt it was essential that the people of India thumselves should decide this 
question of partition. 

The procedure for enabling them to decide for themselves whether they 
want the British to band over poAer to one nr two Governments is set out in 
the B atement whivh will b.i read to you. But ih* re are one or two points on 
which I should like to add a note of explanation. 

It was necessHry in order lo ascertain the will of the people of the Punjab, 
Bengal and p*rt of Assam to lay down boundaries between the majority Mu^lim 
areas and the remaining areas. But I want to make it clear that the ultimate 
boundaries will be settled by a boundary commisbion and will almost certainly 
not be identical with those which have been provisionally adopted. 

Position of the Sikhs 

We have given careful consideration to the position of the Sikhs. This 
valiant community forms about an eighth of the population of the Punjab, but 
they are so disturbed that any partition of this Province will inevitably divide 
them. All of US who have the good of ihe Sikh community at heart are very sorry 
to think that the partition of the Punjab, which they themselves desire, cannot 
avoid splitting them to a greater or lesser extent, 'i he exact degree of the split 
will be left to the boundary commission on which they will of course be 
presented. 

Legislation for Transfer of Power 

The whole plan may not be perfect, but like all plans, its success will 
depend on the spirit of goodwill with which it is carried out. 1 have always felt 
onoQ it was decided in whet way to transfer power the transfer should 
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t<ike place at the earliest possible moment but the dilemma was that if we 
waited until a constitutional aet-up for all-India was agreed, we should have to 
wait a long time, particularly if partition were decided on. Whereas ii we 
handed over power before the Const!luent Assemblies had finished their work 
we should 1 ave the country without a Constitution. The solution to this 
dilemma, which I put forward, is that His Majes y’s Government should transfer 
power now to one or two Governments of British India, qach having Dominion 
Status as soon a-t the necessary arrangements can be made. 'Ibis, I hope, will be 
within the next few months 1 am glad to announce that Hin Maiesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have accep'ed this proposal for introduction in Parliament this session. 
As a result of these decisions, the special function of tlie India Office will no 
longer have to be carried out, and some other machinery will be set up to 
conduct luiure r^^lations b. tween His Majesty’s Government and India. 

I wish to emphanise that this legisLition will n^t impose any restriction on 
the power of India as a whole, or of the two Htmes if there is partition, to decide 
in the future their relationship to each other and to other member States of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Thus the way is now open to an arrangement by which power can be transferred 
many months earlier than the most optimistic of us thought possible, and at the 
same time leave it to the people of British India tu decide for themselves on their 
future, whi di is the declared poli«^y of hU Majesty’s Government. 

I have made no mention of the Indians States, since the new decisions of his 
Majesty’s Government are concerned with the transfer of power in British India, 
Appeal for co-operation 

If the transfer of power is to be effected in a peaceful and orderly manner, 
every single one of us must bond all his efforts to the task. Ibis is no time for 
bickering, much less for the continuation in any shape or form of the disorders and 
lawlessness of the past few months. Do not forget what a narrow margin of food 
we are all working on. We cannot afford any toleration of violence. All of us are 
agreed on that. 

Whichever way the decision of the Indian people may go, I feel sure any 
British official who may be asked to remain for a while will do everything iu his 
power to help implement that decision. His Majesty as well as his Government have 
asked me to convey to all of you in India their sincere good wishes for your 
future and the assurance of their continued good will. 

Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast 

Following is the text of the broadcast by Pandit Jawahaxlal Nehru^ the 
Prime Minister :— 

Nearly nine months ago, soon after my assumption of office, I spoke to you 
from this place. I told you then that we were on the march and the goal had still 
to be reached. There were many difficulties and obstacles on the way and our 
journey's end might not be near, for that end was not the assumption of office in the 
Government of India but the Hcbievenunt of the full independence of India and the 
establishment of a Co-operative Commonwealth iu which all will be equal shareis in 
opportunity and in all things that give menning and value to life. 

Nine months have passed, months of sore trial and difficulty, of anxiety and 
sometimes even of heart-break, yet looking back at this period, with its suffering and 
sorrow for our people thete is much on the credit side also, for India has advanced 
nationally and internatioiiRlIy, and is respected to-day in the councils of the world. 
In the domestic sphere something substantial has been achieved though the burden 
on the common man still continues to be terribly heavy and millions lack 
food and cloth and other necessaries of life Many vast schemes of development are 
nearly ready and yet it is true that most of our dreams about the brave things we 
were going to accomplish have still to he realised. 

You know well the difficulties which the country had,to face, economic, political, 
and communal. These months have been full of tragedy for millions and the burden 
on those who had the Governance of the country in their hands has been great 
indeed. 

My mind is heavy with the thought of the sufferings of our people in the areas 
of disturbance—the thousand who are dead and those, especially our womenfolk, who 
have suffered agony worse than death. To their families and to innumerable people 
who have been uprooted from their house and rendered destitute, I offer my deep 
sympathy and assurance that we shall do all in our power to bring relief. We must 
IN to it that aucb tragediea do not happen again. At no time have we loat faith in 
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the great destiny of India which takes shape, even though with travail and 

suffering. My <^reat regret has been that during this period, owing to excess of 

work I have been unable to visit the numerous towns and villages of India, as I 
used to do, to meet my people and to learn about their troubles at first hand. 

Acceptance of plan Recommended 

To day I am speaking to you on another historic occasion when a vital change 
affecting the future of India is proposed. You have just beard an announcement on 
behalf of the British Government. This annouiicem<'nt lays down a procedure for 
self’determinatiou in certain areas of India. It envisages on the one band t( e 
possibility of these areas seceding from India; on the other, it promises a big advance 
towards complete independence. iSuch a big change must have the full concurrence 

of the people before effect can be given to it, for it must always be remembered that 

the future of India can only b ) decided by the people of India and not by any 
outside authority, however friendly. These proposals will be placed soon before 
representative assemblies of the people for consideration. But mean while the sands 
of time run out and decision cannot await the normal course of events. So while we 
must necessarily abide by what the people finally decide, we had to come to certain 
decision ourselves and and to recommend them to the people for acceptance. 

We have, therefore, decided to accept these proposals and to recommend to oui 
larger committees that they do likewise. 

Uecibion Right One 

It is with no joy in my heart that I commend these proposals to you, though 
I have no doubt in my mind that this is the right course. For generations we have 
dreamt and struggled for a free and independent united India. 1 he proposal to allow 
certain parts to accede if they so will is painful for any of us to contemplate. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that our present decision is the right one even from the 
larger viewpoint. The United India that we have laboured for was not one of 
compulsion and coercion hut a free and willing afisociation of a free people. It may 
be that in this way we shall reach that united India sooner than otherwise and that 
■he will have a stronger and more secure foundation. 

There has been violence, shameful, degrading and revolting violence, in various 
parts of the country. 'I'his must end, wc are determined to end it, wo mast make it 
clear that political ends are not to be achieved by methods of violence, now or in the 
future. 

On this, the eve of great change-i in India, we have to make a fresh start with 
clear vision and a firm mind, with steadfastness and loler^mce and a stout heart. We 
should not wish ill to anyone but think always of every Indian as our brother and 
comrade. The good of the four hundred millions of India must be our supreme 
objective. 

We sliall seek to build anew our relations with England on a friendly and 
co-operative basis forgetting the past which has lain so heavily upon us. 

Tributes to gandhiji and viceroy 

I should like to express on this occ.asion ray deep appreciation of the labours of 
the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, ever since his arrival here at a critical juncture in 
our history. 

Inevitably, on every occasiou of crisis and difficulty we think of our great leader 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has led us unfalteringly for over a generation through darkness 
and sorrow to the threshold.of our freedom. To him we once again pay our homage. 
His blessing and wise counsel will happily be with us in the momentous yeara to 
come, AS always. 

We are little men serving great causes, but because the cause is great something 
of that greatness falls upon us also. Mighty forces are at work in the world to-day and 
in India, and i have no doubt that we ar ushering in a period of greatness for India. 
The India of geography, of history and tradition, the India of our minds and hearts 
cannot change. 

Go this historic occasion each one of us must pray that he might be guided 
aright in the service of the motherland and of humanity at Urge. We stand on A 
watershed dividing the past from the future. Let us bury that past in so far as it is 
bad and forget all bitterness and recrimination. Let there be moderation in speech 
and writing. Let there be strength and preseverance in adhering to the cause and 
the ideals we have at heart. Let us face the future not with easy optimism or with 
any complacency or weakness, but with confidence and a firm faith in India. 

With firm faith in our future, I appeal to you to co-operate in the grest (ask 
lAlssd and to march together.to the haven of freedom for sB in India—Jai Hind, 
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Mr. Jinnah’ft Broadcast 

Following is the text of Mr. Mohammad AH Jinnah's Broadcast:— 

‘‘i am ^ad that I am afforded an opportunity to speak to you directly 
through this radio (rom Delhi. It is the first time, 1 believe, that a non-official 
has been afforded an opportunity to address people through the medium of this 
po^^erful instrument direct to the people on political matters. It argurs well, 
and 1 hope that in the future I shall have greater fncilitios to enable me to voice 
my views and opinions which will reach directly to you, life-warm rather than in 
the cold print of the newspapers. 

The stntement of His Majesty’s Government embodying the plan for the 
transfer of power to the pe oples of India has already been broadcast and will be 
released to the Press to be published in India and abroad to-monow morning. 
It gives the outlines of the nlnn for us to give it our most earnest consideration. 
We must remember that we nave to take momentous decisions and handle grave 
issues facing us in the solution of the complex political problem of this great 
sub-continent inhabited by 400 million people. The world has no parallel for the 
most onerous and difficult task which we have to perform. 

“Maintain Order” 

Grave responsibility lies particularly on the shoulders of Indian leaders. 
Therefore, we must galvanize and concentrate all our energy to see that 
the transfer of power is effected in a peaceful and orderly manner. I most 
earnestly appeal to every community and particularly to Muslim India to main¬ 
tain peace and order. We must examine the plan, its letter and spirit and come 
to our conclusions and take our decisions. I pray to God that at this critical 
moment. He may guide us and enable us to discharge our responsibilities in a 
wise and statesminlike manner, having regard to the sum~toto or the plan as 
a whole. 

It is clear the plan docs not meet in some important respects our point of 
view; and we cannot say or feel that we are satisfied or that we agree with 
some of the matters dealt with by the plan. It is for us now lo consider whe'her 
the plan as presented to us by His Majesty’e Government should be ace pted 
by us as a compromise or a setilemeni. On this point I do not wish to prejudgO 
the decisinn of the Council of the All-India Muslim League which has been 
summoned to meet on Monday the 9th of June, and the final decision can only 
be taken by the Council ac ording to our cons'iiution, precedent and practice. 
But so far as I have bi cn able lo ga'her on the whole, the reaction in the Muslim 
circles in Delhi has been hopeful. Of course, the plan has got »o be very care¬ 
fully examined in its pi os and cons before the final ucciBion can be taken. 

I must say that I feel that the Viceroy has battled against various forces 
very bravely and the impresHinn that he has left on my mind is that he was 
actuated by a high sense of fi*irDe^B and impanially anti it in up to us now to 
make his task less difficult and help him as far as it licrt in our power in order 
that he may fulfil his mission of transfer of power to the people India, in a 
peaceful and orderly manner. 

Frontier Muslims Urged to Withdraw Movement 

Now that ihe plan that has been broadcai-t alrtady makes it clear in Para¬ 
graph 11 that a referendum will be m^de to the electorates uf the present Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in the North-West Frontier Pri)viiice who will choose which of 
the two alternatives in Paragraph 4 they wish to adopt; and the referendum will 
be held under the aegis of the Governor General in consultation with the 
Provincial Government. Hence it is clear tl at the verdict and the mandate of 
the people of the Frontier Province will be obtained as to whether they want 
to join tlie Pakistan Constituent AsBcrably or the Hindustan Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. In these circumstances, I request the Provincial Mm-lim League of the 
Frontier Province to withdraw the movement of peaceful civil disobedience which 
they had perforce to resort to; and I call upon all the leadtrs of tl'e Muslim 
Leagne and Mussalmans generally to organise our people to face this referendum 
with hope and courage, and 1 feel confidtnt that the people of the Frontier 
will give their verdict by a solid vote to join the Pakistan Constituent 
Assemoly. 

1 cannot but express my appreciation of the sufferings and sacrificeB made 
^ all classes of MuBsalmons and paticularly the great part the women of the 
frontier played in the fight for civil liberties. Without apportioning blame,-— 
and this is already the moment to do so, 1 deeply sympatnise with all thoa# 
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who have Buffered and those who died or whose properties were 
subjected to dentruction, and I fervently hope that the Fiontier will go 
through this referendum in a peaceful manner, and it should be iho anxiety 
of every one to obtain a fair, free and true verdict of the people of the Frontier. 
OnoH more I most earnestly appeal to all to maiiuain peace and order. Pakistan 
Zindabad. 

Sardar Baldev Singh’s Broadcast 

Sardar Baldev Singhj Defence Member and Sikh leader, in a broadcast 
said‘To-day we enter the heritage that was ours—the heritage of free¬ 
dom wc have claimed as our birthright”. It would be untrue, if he s«id, we 
were altogether happy. ‘‘Our common quest for fretdnm need never have 
divided and torn us asunder from one another. This has actually taken”. 

“The plan that has now been announced,” he said,‘ steers a course obviously 
above the coi-flicting claims. It is not a compromise. I prefer t) call it settle¬ 
ment. It does not please every body, not the ^ikh community anyway, but it is 
certainly something worthwhile. Let us take it at that”. 

“I believe with all my heart”, Sardar Baldev Singh said, “that the divisions 
that tend to keep us apart now, will not last long I believe also that even 
though we should choose to remain apart at prcRcnt. we have so much in 
common—econoini( ally, geographically and even spiritually—that the blueprint of 
our plan, as soon as we view it with care, will bind us together.” 

“You have just heard the broadcasts of His Excellency the Viceroy and two 
of our distinguished coumrym n, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah,” 
Sardar Baldev Singh said. ‘ You now also know the terms of ihe plan, which 
His Majesty’s Government have f emulated to end ihe long-drawn political dead¬ 
lock that has baffled us these many months and years.” 

Heritage of Freedom 

“It is a great day to-day”, he said. “The occasion is historic. Wc have 
closed a dreary chapter. A few leaf is now turned. We seem to see gleaming on 
it the fulfilment of what till yesterday was but a dream, l o-day we enter the 
heritiige that was ours—the heritage of freedom we have claimed as our 
birthright.’ 

“It will be idle for me to pretend”, he observed, “that the day is bright 
and joyous, as indeed we might well huve hoped it would be. It will be untrue 
if I say we are altogether happy. Seldom perhaps has a fulfilment like this been 
tarnished wiih so much of fear and sorrow. 1 nay, seldom, btcause, even though 
we Birugglcd and even though the struggle was long and heavy, our common qutst 
for freedom n^ed ever have divided and torn us asunder one from another. 
This hrtS actually taken place. The shadow of our differences has thrown its 
gloom over us” 

“We have let ourselves be rent apart”, Sardar Baldev Singh stated. “We 
witness to-day—even on the d^y of our freedom—scenes of mutual conflict and 
all the horrors that conflict brings in so many parts of India, Neighbour has 

risi n against neighbour. Thousands of innocent lives have been lost. Men, wo¬ 

men and children roam from one place to another, homel ss without shelter. 
Untold losses, financial, cultural, and spiritual, have been inflicted in wide areas. 
We look as if we are a house divided against itself. The day indeed finds us an 
unhappy people.” 

It is not necessary for me to-day to probe into the reasons for this afflic¬ 
tion. We each have our faults. Let us own it. We each laid a price on wnat 

is priceless—the willing surrender of our best for the common good of us all. 
This is why we fall foul of one another. 

“Settlement Not a Compromibb'* 

But that was yesterday. Till yesterday, we were pre-occupied with our little 
selves. The plan that has now been announced steers a course obviously above 
the conflicting claims. It is not a compromise. I prefer to call it a settlement. 
It does not please everybody, not the Sikh community anyway, but it is ceitainly 
something worthwhile. Let us take it at that. 

Taken in that spirit, this plan should halt the dismal gloom that stalks 
our dear motherland in so many of its stricken spots to-day. In tliat spirit, wa 
should find in it the many tashs that await us in every sphere of our national life 
—tasks that need doing not only to repair the damage we have inflicted on 
OurBeLves, but cy raise us in stature before the nations of the world. 
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Proceeding Sardar Baldev Singh said: “We are poor. Let us not forget 
that we have no apology to let poverty continue to afflict our people, now that we 
shall be mesters of onr Hff tirs. We have t ieka, big and am'll!, of reconnirurtion 
on our handa. Let ua remember that it is only n ihe mind of our lenders is 
not deflected by internal qua'reln that they can effectively handle these tasks for 
our common good. (Jur people have many needs thKt have lingered unmet for 
years. Let us settle do mi to meet these needs and relieve the distress that haunts 
us. In ft word, whatever our own preference-', let us grow above onr petty out¬ 
looks and work together to put our country on the way to greatne-s that certainly 
belongs to it.” 

“We do have to live aa brothers or as neighbours”, he said. “We want 
to live in peace and strive for a modicum of eiso and comfort in our homes, 
whether in villages or in towns. We have had enough of quarrels and troubles. 
Let uB now turn from an ugly past and help one anotuer build a great and 
glorious future. 

Bright Fdtdrk 

This is my counsel to m n and worn n of goodwill, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs 
Christians, and ot hers For thousands of y ars, our ancestors liv d together in 
thia land »*ith tob'rence and neighbourly relations. Let ns re-tore the old glory 
of our tradition'!, in order, as I have H 'id, that we may equip ourselves to face 
the bright future that now open'd. I bolmvc wittr all tny he.r’ that ihe 
divisions that tend to ko p us apart now will nQtlas* long. I believe hIso that, 
even though we shoul 1 choose to lein dn apart at present, w** have so much in 
common—ccon tmically, geographicdly, even spi'itually —thut the veiy blue-print 
of onr plans, so so m ns we view it with care, will bind us to. ettiT. We 
have to forget the unhappy pnsi to Sr^e this- precision. Let us concentrate on 
our common interests. 

I say (his with all my earnestness. T will add that, while making this anppal, 
I am not unaware of the exisience in niir midst of th s' discordant elem nts 
who are inhuman enough to imagine that their prosper ty U s in tli misfortune 
of their fellow-men and women. Such people should b(3 shunned. Toey will in 
frtct soon meet their fate. As you mu4 have heard, wo fiav ' tak^ri the strongest 
measures to enforce law and nrder and to appreiiend the mischief-makers woere- 
ever we can lay our hands on them. During the last few we. ks, largo contingents 
of armed troops have been depl yed in v.ui ms partn of the counry to aid fhe 
Civil Government Tnese troops consist of trusted men. They will give succour 
to those in need and act also as stern keepers of peace in troubled areas. I 
want you to look upon the soldier as your friend. He will not fail you. 

“And to you, sailors s 'Idiors and air-men also,” >^ardar Baldev Hmgh said, 
‘*I must 8«y a few words. Y u are obviously no> uninflnenc^ed by the great events 
that are taking pDce in India to-day. These include many political and administra¬ 
tive changes which will concern you. As men seasoned in life by dicipline and 
fortitude, y()U will undoubtedly not allow yourselves to be needlesHly perturbed. 
Let me say with all authority I can command that your iniereHta will in no 
circumstances ba allowed to sufl’er. You have earmd a name for yourselves 
throughout the world by your valour and high tradition. India will not and cannot 
forget the debt it owes you. Home of you to-day are having to pererform un¬ 
pleasant duties on internal security work. No one is more conscious of it 
than I.” 

“Our motherland,” Bardar Baldev Singh stated, “is passing through a period 
of transition and strain. Your patriotism and high sense of loyalty will help you to 
steer clear through these difficult times. Do not forget that India's honour is your 
honour. Serve India now in her hour of trial with good conscience and to the best 
of your ability and remain confident that we stand by you to-day, as we have done 
in the past. The Commander-in-Ohief will, in the next few days, broadcast a special 
message to you. Ue will deal with some of the specifio problems that may now be 
engaging your mind. Meanwhile, I have no doubt, whatever political considerations 
may shape the future of India, your interests will be protected by all sides. 

Master Tara Singh's Statement 

Bikh leaders continued their informal diHcussioiis on H. M. G.s plan at 
New Delhi on the 3rd June. At the end of the discussionB in which Bardar Swam 
Singh, Sardar Ujjal iSingb, and Baba Harkishan Biugh took part. Sj. Tara Singh 
issued the following statement:— 

**Xh9 British Uovernmeut plsa ii uosatisfsclory snd diseppointing. Even hii 
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Ezeelleocy the Viceroy in his broftdcast has felt obliged to admit that the Bolidarity 
of the Sikhs will be impaired. No doubt there is the saving feature that the plan baa 
conceded the principle of partition of the Punjab but the whole thing depends on 
the terms of reft^rence of the Boundary CoinnusHion. Again, there is a total lack of 
any positive provision for giving the Sikhe any power or staius anywhere, or for 
safeguarding their position and intereeta. I must make it clear that the ultimate 
acceptance or rejectioo of th'^ pim by the Sikhs depends a good deal on the terms 
of reference of the Boundary OommisHion. The Sikhs and for the matter, the Punjab 
Hindus cannot be satisfied unless the dividing line is River Ohenab. We will couti- 
nue our struggle till our objective is obtained, For the Siklis, the question is not 
merely one of political power but that of their very existence. I am sure that Khalsa 
will soon realise the gravity of the situation and will prove to the world that the 
spirit of Guru Govind Singh still lives in them." 

Mahaaabha Raaolution on H. M. G.'S plan 

The all-India Committee of the Idindu Mahasabha, which was called to consider 
H.M.G/8 announcement of June 3, met in New Delhi on the 8th June and 
reiterated its opposition to partition of the country and declared that "there will 
never be peace unless the separated areas are broughtback into the Indian Union 
and made its integral parts." 

The following is the text of the resolution which was moved by Mr. AT. C. 
Chatterjee and seconded by Dr. Ookul Chand- Nairang 

The cardinal principle of the Hindu Mahaaabhn has always been the unity and 
integrity of India, and under no circumstances could it he a party to the vivisection 
of India in any shape or form. This Committee deeply deplores the fact that the 
Indian National Congress, after having given a solemn asaurance to the Hindu 
electorates that it stood by the unity of India and would oppose the disiutegraiioo 
of India, has betrayed the country by agreeing to the partition of India without a 
referendutn. The 0 )mmittee declares that Hindus are not bound by this commitment 
of the Congress. It reiterated that India is one and indivisible and that there will never 
he peace unless the separated areas are brought back into the Indian Union and made 
its integral parts. 

Warning to hindub 

The Committee considers it its duty to warn the Hindus that unless they are 
more careful and vigilant in future and take immediate and effective steps to build 
up a real and powerful Hindu State, not only will their interests under the new 
proposed arrangements be unsafe but they may lose even what is left to them of 
India. 

While this Committee recognises that the partition of Bengal and the Punjab 
will rescue millions of Hindus and Sikhs from the clutches of the Muslims League, 
it is strongly of the opinion that the tentative allocation of territories to Hindus and 
Mualima in Bengal and Hindu-cum-Sikhs in the Punjab is unjust and unfair to 
non-Muslims and that in view of the economic, religious aod cultural interests of the 
commnnities concerned the Hindus in Bengal are entitled to claim considerable 
additional territories. 

This Committee demand that the same prinoiple on which referendum is 
proposed in respect of Sylhet in Assam be adopted with respect to the Hindu 
majority areas of Sind and the Chittagong hill tracts of East Bengal. 

This Committee urges the Constituent Aseeiiibly to devise a constitution for 
India with a strong centre with residuary powers vested in it, with joint electorates 
and no weightage in any shape or form. 

This Committee appeals to the Indian States to join the Indian Union with¬ 
out delay. 

Seo. 93 FOR Bengal urged 

In view of the fact that the principle of partition has been aooepted both for 
Bengal and the Punjab and that the communal Ministry in Bengal has been pursuing 
a policy detrimental to the culture and interests of Hindus, this Committee urges 
the Viceroy to immediately dissolve the Ministry and promulgate Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act pending the appointment of two regional ministries. 
Without this the free exercise of suffrage on the partition issue will be difficult. 

Protection Of hinddb 

In as much as millions of Hindus and Sikhs will remain outside the lodiiiQ 
Union, it will be the sacred duty and responsibility of this Union, and indeed of 
eyery Hindu living in Hipdusthan to afford effective protection to them. It ahould 
be definitely declared that any torture or oppression of the Hindus in Hindu 
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minority arena, ahail be treated as an act of hostility againet the (ndian Union and 
Bball be dealt with as Buch. 

The Oommiitee resolves that July 3 next be observed as B*day of proteat 
throughout Iiidia by peaceful hartal and complete Buspensiou of budineaa and by 
holdiug public meetinga wherever poHSible. 

Muslim League Council accepts June 3 Plan 

The Council of the All-India Maslim League at New Delhi on the 9lh June 
accepted “aa a compromise'' the British Government’a plan of June only one 
member dissenting. The plan provides for the partition of the Punjab and Beugal aud 
conferment of Dominion atatua. 

The rt’sohition, inter alia, deplored the partition of the two provinces, but 
recommended its acceptance in the interest of peace and tranqudlity. 

Mr. Jiyinah was authorized by the Council to conduct such negotiations as 
might he necessary for the division of the defence forces, assets and liabilities 
aud other cognate issues arising out of partition. 

When the Council met in the evening, Mr. Jhtnah, at the outset, asked 
whether the house wished to conclude its dt-liberations or continue until the following 
day. Most of those present favoured closure. 

Mr. Jinnaht in a short speech, was reported to have tfnid that the May 16 plan 
was dead and, in taking the new plan as the basis of a compromise, the position wfts 
whether it should be accepted or rej»Acted. 

He said he reciprocated the feilings of Muslims in the Muslim-minority provinces 
The United Province’s, representing the heart of Munlim India, had given the lead* 
since 1937 to the pKkistan provinces. 

Coming himself from a Muslim minority province, he could better realize ths 
arguments that had been advuiced during iha murning s^asi »ii. I'he sttlvation of 
Muslims in the Hindu-m *j inty provinces, he thought, lay in the establishment of 
Pakistan. As Muslims liad tear in the Hindu majority provinces, the same was true 
of Hindus in Mualim-maj iriiy proviuces. 

Mr. Jiiinah was reported to have said: 'H have done my job. It is up to you now 
to establish Pakistan. Esraember, the form of Government now will be civilian and 
not military, so you are expected to do your job putting your best efforts, labour 
toil and sincpritv. ' 

Maulana Haf^rat Mohani^ who continuously interrupted Mr. Jinnah, sprang to 
bis feet and said: “I emphatically oppose this plan,” bin he was shouted down, 

Mr.had just resumed his seat when the noise of shots caused excitement. 

A Khakaar who had su-cced^d in forcing his way into the meeting hall, was pounced 
upon by volunteers and members, who were stated to have beaten him. Mr Jiiiuah 
Bat composed during the exciiemeut which lasted nearly half an hour. 

Mr. Liiiquat Ali Khan then read out the resolution which was passed by aa 
overwhelming ra^^j^^ily. 

Of the eight members who spoke at the morning session, six favoured unequivocal 
acceptance of the plan ‘'though it fell far short of their demand,” and the other two 
pleaded for condifiotial acceptance. About 450 people, including about six women 
Attended. Mr. Jinnah read certain important paragraphs from the June 8 statement by 
HMQ and said that it was for the Muslim nation to decide which Constituent 
Assembly the wished to join. It was also for them to accept the plan or reject it. 
Dominion status, he held, was the moat practical aud the quickest way to transfer 
power to Indian hands. There would be a complete division of everything, including 
Defence, Oommunicatious, Currency and all the assets. It was for the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly to decide whether they wished to remain in the British 
Commonwealth or not. He did not wish to influeuce the Counoirs views. 

A barrage of questions followed. A member asked wbat safeguards were intended 
for Muslims in the Hindu majority provinces. Mr. Jinnah is reported to have replied 
that it was for the Pakistan Constituent Aaaembly to decide. 

The first Speaker, Mr Abdul Rahim (Bengal) attacked the Plan, Division of 
Bengal, he main rained, would weaken Pakista n. If Calcutta was divided, the loss to 
Muslims would be great. Until Chittagong harbour could be developed, Pakiitm 
would have no outlet for its exports. 

Mr. Ghulam Hussain HidayatuHah, Premier of Sind, said that until a few davB 
ago, Pakistan was a mere dream. He congratulated Mr. .Tinnah on his leaderahip 
^nd great achievement. As a practical man, he aaid he bad** no hesitation in Bayiofr 
that Pakistan in every respect will be sel(«Buffioierit and strong. Their effort aboald 
to give ooaoeBiiooa to tl^e miuoritiei in all walks of life aa oeat aa they could 
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Mr. Z. H, Lari (U.P.) was the aevereat opponent of the plan. The League, he 
pointed out, firat accepted the May 16 Statement hut later rejected it on the plea 
that they were not prepared to loae Assam Now it was not a quention of losing 
Assam alone, but also of big pieces of the Punjrib and Br^ngal. Applying the same 
argument he could not understand how his coll sgues could support tlie new plan. 
He thought the time had come for two separate Muslim organizations in the country, 
one in the Hindu maiority provinces. He referred to the treatment meted out to the 
minority community in the U. P. which, he maintained, was the result of what had 
happened in Sind. 

A representative of the Punjab opposed Mr. Lari's two Liagues theory, and 
said that they could remain one in spite of being in two countries. He was all for 
acceptance of the Plan. 

Th 1 Pir Sahib of Zakri, an impressive figure, felt ashamed of his brethren who 
had supported the Congress Ministry in the N.W.F.P., but he assured Mr Jiiinah that 
the conditions prevailing in the Frontier wore difieraut now, and he did not have 
the slightest doubt how the Pathans would vote in the referendum. Muslims in the 
Hindu majority provinces, he said, need have no fear of ill-treatment. Ihe Pathaas 
were there to safeguard their interests. 

Mr. Mohammad Ismail (Madras) said that it was apparent that the British were 
bent upon transferring power and that, if the Muslims rejected the new plan, they 
would have no alternative but to transfer power to willing hands, and they all 
know what that meant. While it was true that the terms offered in the plan were 
anything but attractive, he felt the Council should accept it. 

Representatives from Assam and the C. P. and Berar also advocated accept¬ 
ance of the Plan. 

League Resolution Forwarded to Viceroy 

New Delhi, June 10:— Tlie League Council’s resolution accepting HMG’s 
Plan “as a compromise’* authorized its President, Mr. Jinnah, to work out details 
of the plan. On the iOth June, Mr.. Jiniuh forwaried the resolution to the 
Viceroy. The following is the text of the resolution :— 

“The Council of ihe All-India iMuslim League, aft^-r full deliberation and 
consideration of HMO’s statement dated June 3 1947, laying down the plan of 
transfer of power to the peoples of India, notes wit i satisfaction that the Cabi¬ 
net Mission’s Plan of May l6 1946, will noi be proceeded with and has been 
abandoned. The oiPy course open is the partition of India as now proposed in 
HMG’s statem nt of June 3 

“The Counc l of the All-India Muslim League is of the opinion that the 
only BOlniion of India’s problem is to divide India into two—Pak stau and Hindu- 
B*au. On that basM, «he OnUncil has given its most earnest attention and con- 
sidHration to HMG’s statement 'I'he 0 nincii is of the opinion that, although it 
cannot agree to 'ho partition of Bengd and the Punjab, or give its consent 
to such panition, it has to consider HMG’s plan for the transfer of power as a 
whole. 

•‘The Council, therefore, hereby resolves to give full authority to the Presi¬ 
dent of the All India Muslim L agne, Qaid-o-Azam Jinnah to accept the funda¬ 
mental principles of the Plan as a comprv)rai8e and to leave it to him. with full 
autnority to work out all t le deiails of the Plan in an equitable and jn4 man¬ 
ner With regard to carrying our, the complete division of India on the basis and 
fundamen-al principles embodied in HMG’s Plan, including Defence, Finance and 
Communications. 

“The Council furihf’r empowers the President, Qaid e-Azam Jinnah, to take 
all steps and decisions which may bo necessary in connexion with and relating 
to the Plan.” 

The resolution was considered by critics to be satisfactory in content but rather 
grudging in tone and hedging in phraseol gy. 

The Council does not say that it accepts the June 3 Plan and disagress with 
the partition of Bengal and the Punjab, but it authorizes the League President 
to accept the “fundamental principles of the Plan as a compromise.” Tbe “com¬ 
promise” is the alternative to the ’^settlement” which Mr. Jinnah mentioned 
in bis broadcast. 

The League interpretation of the resolution was as follows: The Council, 
while disapproving of the partition of the two provinces, has considered the 
Plan for the transfer of power as a whole and decided to leave it to the Presi¬ 
dent to work out the details of the Plan. In short, the Council has given the 
President speoial powers, as it did earlier Ust year, when the Osbiuet Mission 
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was in India. Mr. Jinn ah will thus be empowered to take any decision he chooaea 
in working out the details of the Plan. Once the task is acomplished, he will 
submit the result to the League Council, which will then indicate a more forth¬ 
right acceptance of the Plan. 

Until then the League President will frequently consult his Working Com¬ 
mittee, which has been instructed lo be readily available 

A meeting of tht^ Committee was held in ihe evening of 10th June. It was understood 
that the (Committee discuhsed the Khaksar demonsiration wliich marred t e pr ceed- 
ings of the Le>igue Council yesterday. It also gave a hi aring to a Muslim de¬ 
putation which earlier today had met Dr. Prasad, Presid^^nt of the Indian Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. Ihe depu'ation, representing Muslims fiom non-Pak/sian 
areas, had, it was understood, informed Dr Prasad of their inten ion to attend the 
next meeting of the Indian Constituent Assembly. The deputation waa 
led by Mr. Ismail Khfcu (U. P.). 

About 40 B nior Muslim officials from various departments of the Govern¬ 
ment also called on the League President and Mr. Liaquat All Khan. The 
question of division of departments and how it could best be effected speedily 
was the main subject of ques ion. 

Socialists Party’s Criticism 

The'National Executive of the Soci -list Party of India at New Delhi on the 
10th June i9i7, in a resolution on H. M. G.*s plan, expressed its di^app^oval of 
and grief at the proposed division of the country, ihe following is the ttxt of 
the resolution:— • 

Thr National Executive of the Socialist Party expresses its disapproval of 
and grief at the proponed division of the cOnn ry. At ihe Bam^' kimt', tht* Exe¬ 
cutive cannot fail to notice that a decision of nuch tremendous import has not 
surprised or shocked the people inasmuch as it han led them into a mood of 
reliiciant accepianc«-, Ti rough a series oi successive sets, the pe-pie have slipped 
into accepting ihe decision to divide a-* inevitable and the only way out. 

Each act of surrender, perhsps not of much import by itself, was of great 
effect as a link in the chain, and the refusal of Congress leadership lO prepare 
the positions and hold on to it have brought us to this fateful situation. The 
Socialist Party must also record its own failure and that of ihe wider revolu¬ 
tionary movement in working out an alternate and positive policy. 

The proposed division of the country is not yet a fact nor will it have been 
finally accomplished with the formal establishment of two Dominions. In the 
belief that Ulati^rs once created are difficult lo destroy, the search for poB^ibili- 
ties to avoid a division must coniinuc and no effort should bespaied to undo the 
mischief at any stage of its career, in fact, the division of the country can at 
no stage be final and must never be accepted as such. The fiist esBintial in the 
fight for a United Kepuhlic of India is never to surrender in mind to the idea of 
division and its applications. No matter whai temporary arrangements may 
have to be accepted, our people are one and our mind shall never set its seal on 
their break-up. 

With this firm faith in the unity of India, the Socialist Party must how¬ 
ever warn the people against negative and futile reactions. The country is ycarniog 
for positive policies. We shall seek to mitigate the conspquenres of division by 
encouraging unifying tendencies and devel.ipiog common policies for both the 
Btates. i?hould division unfortunately have to be suflered for KOme time, 
we invite our countrymen to beconiH aware of certain necessary resuhs of the 
present p iliey. To avoid being caught again in ihe network of successive acts of 
surrender, we must know what position we have to prepare as a result of the 
present policy, and r. solve not lo yield to tin m. 

It should be realised that the coming in'O being of two Dominions is a 
stop-gap arrangement of a defined duration. Under no circurast'nces must we 
allow our cyts to falter away from independen e; i.ow that it is so near, there 
will be many temptations on the way 'and all kinds of benefits in the Miliiary 
and O'her spheres will be held out before us to lure us away. The people in 
what may be known as the Dominion of India must ever be watchful and what¬ 
ever benefits of foreign alliances are sought must he on the, basis of independence. 
To ensure that, the Dominion as soon as it comes into being must do away with 
both the trappings and the reality of foreign authority, whether it is the flag or 
the military stufis. At the same time, it is necessary to point out the daugeroug 
possibility of the seceding sress continuing as a Dominion and also to warn 
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Great Britain that aoceptaace of this position would be regarded as an un¬ 
friendly HCt. 

The people of Pakistan must never allow their Government to accept any 
status for toeir country that fans short of independence. 

Thr* position of ihe Princely {^tat s and their people is still obscure. Borne 
Princes are planning to declare their S ates independent of India. The Cons i- 
tue «t As-eriioly wil be within its light if it sends for poopb ’s r»M msentatives 
fiom all such States as fall within the area of the Indian Union if their Princes 
ar un hl* to make up minds. The State people mus^ pr paie to join up with the 
main stream o* na ionul life a united and democratic India, even if tli>«t entaiis 
a cla*h with their little potentat. s. I'he peoi le of the Imlian Union will have to 
face another danger which may well poison the springs of their thought. ^0 
m)«tter what prov cationn may come fr m the nr igiibouiing G verument, th* y 
must not deflect from th course of settini: up the st o g secu ar >tate under v'hjch 
all persons, Hindus, Musi ms and others have common ci izenship and enjoy 
equality before t o law. ihe Indian Union might well ban all organisations 
with a religious ba is. which eng ges in political v^ork. Secular democracy and 
socialism are the two ma n pi lars of the State we are s riving to create and 
nothing should ever mak the people strike at eiitier of these. 

To the Muslims in the sec dmg zone, the Socialist Party sends a speeial 
message. It expects them to free their G''Vernment of all control by any foreign 
authori y and, what is more, to be alive to the danger ot irriiientism. Unable 
to solve the problems, their leaders will not visit their difliculties on the un¬ 
wisdom of their creation but. seek expansionist adventures tlirough strife and war. 

The Socialist Party cannot subscribe to the view that the solution of the 
political problem must precede ihat of the economic. The urge to freedom and 
security and ihe urge to better living are so inter-woven that only at our peril can 
we separate them. The Government of the Indian Union, as of the 
seceding areas, will be te^tird by their capacity lo secure improved living for 
the masses. 

In this work to secure improved living, is inherent the struggle for social justice 
and the economic freedom of the masses. It has been the piiviiege of the BocirliMt 
Party to have struggled for ihcse ends. With the advent ol freedom but with ihe 
communal diftbulty reducing our unity and strength, the struggle for social 
justice acquires a«id<d importancs. 

The Executive warns tho people of the country everywhne not to be led, in 
the name of religion or community, to surrender iheir freedoms and deliver 
themselves to vested interesis that might hide their true nature under patriotic or 
revivalist garbs It will be the duty of the Socialist Party, iinsp^ictive of partition, to 
lead the toiling masses to iheir destiiiy, to the establishment of a peasanis* and 
and workers’ ^tate. the Executive is confident tbai in the course of the fulfil¬ 
ment of this desiiny, communal illusions wdl vanish and fevers cool down and 
the toiling people of the land will realise their one-ness and join together to 
march forward to higher goals of progress and happiness. 

Congress Acceptance of Plan 

For Resolution and Proceedings see page 126 

Communist Party’s Criticism 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party of India, at the end of ten-day 
aeeaion at New Delhi on the 20th June in a resolution on H. M. G.*b Plan on 

June 3, said :— 

The MounibattenAward does not give India n al independence but is the cul¬ 
mination of a double-faced imperial policy which, while making concessions to the 
naiional demand to transfer power, seia in motion disruptive and react onary 
forces to obstruct the realisation of real independence. The British policy of 
divide and rule, exploiting Hindu-Muslim differences, produced an unprecedented 
civil war and has now culminated in the final act of partition of the country 
into two hodtile tS^ates which tb^ pUn to control by entering into new alliances 
with reactionary forces in the different partitioned areas ” 

While the Plan provides '*new opportunities for national advance" and the 
Dominion Governments and the Constituent Assemblies could be sirategic 
we^DB to realise that aim, the resolution warns the people that "the strategy 
pf britiah Imperialiam is to exploit all the weakniss in our national and social 
life, disrupt the unity of our national forces and forge a new alliance with 
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Princes, landlords and Indian Big Business to bo able to control through them 
th^ Indian Staten of the fa are ts also Indian economy and tiius manoeuvre the 
transition from direct t^ indirect rule.” 

“The procedure outlined by the Mountbatten Plim”. said the resolution, 
'h’s (IS disrup ivc as the Id-m itself and calciiluted to ensure the fulfilment through 
a serie of B itish awards. Further intensification of Hiniu-Muslim S kh conflict 
i« p ovidod for throUii:n the lloundary Oommi s O'is and a series of commissions 
on financial and other assets and on division nf the armed forces, so thai the 
British aibitr-rs cm give th ir awards in such a way »b to keep up the confli( t.’* 

The Committee a-surea the national leadership its full co-operation in the 
task of bu Iding the Indian Republic on demo raiic fomuKtions and p iving the 
way for I I'lian unity it asks tnat imme.liate step- be taken to formula e a 
five year plan b *3 d on the nbolition of landlordism, nationalisation oi key indu- 
B lies and a planned economy through co-operation between popular 
Governments, exp ris and popu ar org nisatione. 

The resolution gives a -imilar programme for campaign inside the Pakistan 
State where the Vlushm L ague would be the maj .r political party. But it warns 
the Muslim masses that they will bo laced with a very dilHcnlt nnd dangerous 
situaion if the intrigues of r actionary elements insi le the League succeed 
in making Pakistan a British Dominion or an American subsidiary through 
loans.” 

Calling for tho establishment of a nnn-communal democrntic State based on the 
recognition of the nationiil aelf-determinaiion of Sikhs, Pathans, Bengalees, etc, it 
appeals to all anti-imperialist proiiressivo Muslim Leaguers tliat “democracy in 
Pakistan can be won through unity with the iiOn-Muslim masses and friendly 
relations with the Indian Ri public.*’ 

Tho Committee calls for total repudiation of the League leadership’s present 
policy of support to princely autocracy.” 

Sikh Joint Conference Resolution 

The joint conference of Sikhs, held at Lahore in the 1st weak of June passed 
a resolution accepting H. M. G.’s plan for the pariiiion of the Punjab with the 
reservation that the ttikhs would countenance no move to split the community. 

The scheme of notional division of the Punjab, the resolution stated, waa 
inequitable and unjust to the Sikhs and was designed to carve out a sovereign 
Muslim State. 

While accepting tho principle of partition of tho Punjab, tho Bikh ‘commu¬ 
nity would not accept any partition of the Province which did not preserve their 
solidarity and integrity. 

This was tho gist of a resolution passed by the Pantb Assembly Party and the 
Working Committees of the Bhiromani Akali Dal and tho Pradinidhi Pantbic 
Board at a joint conference held at Lahore earlier in the week to consider H.M.G/s 
latest proposals. 

The text of tho resolution, released for publication at new Delhi on the 12tb. 
June said:—‘‘This joint Conference disapproves of the scheme for the division of 
India into two sovereign Btates. In its opinion, the only redeeming feature of the 
plan is the acceptance of the principle of partition of the Punjab. 

“The basis of the notional division of the Province is, however, inequitable 
and unjust to the Bikbs. While the plau is designed to carve out a sovereign 
Muslim State to satisfy Muslim demands, it fails to provide for the Sikhs any 
position of power or siaius or any means for the protection of their interests in 
the constitution-making machinery. 

‘ The Sikhs, therefore, feel perturbed that according to H. M* G.’a plan they 
are likely to be split up under two sovereign States.” 

“The question of splitting the Sikh oommunity, according to the broadcast of 
His Excellency the Governor-General, is to be determined by the Boundary 
CommiSRion. 

“This Conference, therefore, while accepting the principle of the partition of 
the Pnnjabf places on record its considered view that no partition of the Punjab 
which does not preserve the solidarity and integrity of the Bikh community will be 
aeceptable to the Sikhs.” 

States' People’s Standing Comm. Resolution 

The Blandlng Committee of the All-India States* People's Conference, in a 
vesolution on B. M. Q's Btstement, declared st ‘New Delhi on tli6 12tb Juoa 
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1947 that '‘on the lapse of Paramountcy, sovereignty resides in the peoples of 
the States and the Princes can only be conatitutional rulers embodying the peoples 
sovereignty.*' 

The resolution added: “Any Ruler declaring his State independent will 
thereby express his bostiliiy not only to the Indian Union bu to his own people 
and such an act will have lo be resisted. The Committee trusts, therefore, that 
all remaining States will join the ConHtiiuent AsHembly of India in terms of the 
agreement arrived ai Ijciween the Nigoiiuiiiig Commiitees. In the event of only 
Slate refuaing to do soi ihe Standing Committee nqufsis the Constituent Assembly 
to allow the people of such a Miate to elect iheir own representatives to the 
Assembly, so that the State may be properly represented and the people’s views 
might prevail ” 

In Biioilnr resolution the Committee says: 

•'It ia the considered opinion of the Standing Committee of the A.-T.S.P.O, 
that, on the termination of Pttramountcy, sovereigMiiy should, as a matter of 
course, rest in the people of the Stans. In view of this, the attempt of the Rulers of 
States iu certain agencieH at the instance of local residents, to form Councils of 
Kuleisof States to annex to themselves ccruin administrative functions of Para- 
mountcy is indefensible and constitutes a serious encroschment on tbo sovereign 
rigl ts of the people. So long as the Slates are not sufficiently democratised to 
enable the people of the Slates to exercise their sovereignly, the administrative 
funciions of Paramountcy should continue to be exercised by the Interim Govern¬ 
ment of India which coinraaiids the confidence of the people of the States as well. 

“The Committee further calls upon ilie States that during the intervening pe¬ 
riod popular Interim Governments should be established in tfie States or groups 
of States and that steps sfiould be taken for setting up a suitable roachinerv in 
each State or group of States for framing the Constitution on the basis of full Res¬ 
ponsible Government through a Constituent Assembly composed of the duly-elected 
people’s represeutatives.” 

Election of States* Representatives 

Election of popular representatives from the residuary groups of States.— 

“This Committee has considered the procedure approved by the Joint Sub- 
OoTiimittce of the two Negotiating Committees for the election of the popular re- 
preaentatives from the Residuary groups of States. Ijooking to the number and 
dispersed character of these States and Estates as also the total sbsence of 
representative ii siitutions in them, it is the considered opinion of this Committee that 
the Joint Snb-Comnutiee itself should select tlie two popular representatives from a 
panel of names submitted by popular organisations in the areas concerned, thus 
adhering to tfie original propoaals of the Joii»t Sub-Committee in tbia behalf. 

The Committee also passed the following resolutions on 'ITavancore and Hy¬ 
derabad : 

TRAVANCORE ’.—“The recent developments in the State of Travancore have 
demonstiated the utier irresponsibility of the Government there. The State Govern¬ 
ment, through its Dewan, declared repeatedly that Travancore would join.the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly of India. This statement was made again to the Negotiating Comm¬ 
ittees by the Dewan and it was further added that at least four, and possibly five 
representatives out of six, would be elected by the Travancore Legislature, In spite of 
these assurances and commitments, the State Government not only has not joined 
the Constituent Assembly but has suddenly dissolved the Legislature thereby making 
it impossible for ony elections to take place through that Legislature, 'ibis action 
of the State Government, acting through the Dewan, is an affront both to the 
Constituent Assembly and the people of the State, who have clearly declared in 
favour of joining the Assembly. I he Dewan has been acting more than ever as the 
supreme autocrat of the State and in a manner which is strongly reminiscent of what 
was done in a bigger way by the Fascists and Nazis, He has recently, on bis own 
authority, declared that Travancore will be independent, thereby meaning that the 
Travancore Dewan will continue to function independently of all canons of Democ¬ 
racy and decency. 

“Meanwhile the Dewan has been making other political and financial Commit¬ 
ments without any reference to the people and the Working Cmmittee of the Travancore 
State Congress has protested against this, rbe Legislature having been dissolved, 
there is no means left for checking these extravagant pretensions and commitments. 
Having put an end to the Legislature with all its limitations, the Dewan is attemp¬ 
ting to rush through hisacbemeof consiitutional change, which has been condemned 
ill OTcr India as being uDdemooratio and reactionary and whioh oannot be acoepte4 
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'The Standing Cominittpe are in agreement with the Travancore State Congresa 
that this systematic deprivation of the fundamental rights of the people and repeated 
affronts to the people’s dignity cannot be tolerated. If the Dewan has any doubts 
about the will of the people this Committee invites him to have a referendum on the 
question of joining the Oonstituont Assembly of India and the Indian Union. 

“This (Committee trusts that the Travancore State Government will not persist 
in its disastrous and reactionary policy. Any such persistence will lead the people 
of Travancore to resisting by ail legitimate and non-violent means, the deprivation 
of their basic rights in regard to joining the Indian Union and the introduction of 
Responsihle Government in the State." 

^‘HYDERABAD- — he Standing Committee notes with regret that Hyderabad, 
the premier State of India, has not yet declared its willingiuBs to join the Indian 
Union It bus, by its conduct, given rise to widespread reports that it is going to 
declare its independence. That no State can remain independent on the British 
withdrawal from India has been made snfhhentiv clear from tlie standpoint of 
Internationsl Law, as well as hitorical precedence. The Committee earnestly hopes 
that Hyderabad will respect the wishes of the vast m ijoriiy of its people and decide 
to join the Indian Union ere long and that, in the meantime, a Conslitnent 
Assembly, duly elected on wide popular franchise, would be set up and that an 
Interim Government would be formed pending the preparation of a new Constitution 
designed to establish responsible Government in the State.” 

'J'he British Plan 

The following is the text of the Committee’s resolution on the position of 
Indian States in regard to H. M. G’s statement of June d:— 

"A. i'he declaration of the British Government, dated June 3, l917, states 
that the posi'.ioa in regard to the Stat’S remains the same as it was under the 
Cabinet Minsion’s statement of May l6, 194f). I'he States’ People’s Conference have 
previously declared their policy in regard to and interpreta'inn of this scheme. It 
has been pointed out that implications of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme were 
that the people of the States must have an essential voice in determining their 
future. Because of this, representation was given to the States as to the rest of 
India on the population basis of one per million. 

The Standing Committee has never accepied the recent interpretation of the 
theory of paramountcy. In any event, if paramoimtcy lipses, it cannot mean tliat 
the Princes should function as auiocraiic and despnic liulers with full power to 
dispose of their States as they will. The Cabinet Mission’s statHment of May 16, 
1946 made it clear that the States would form pans of the Indian Union and it 
was not open to any State to go out of the Union. Un the lapse of paramountcy 
It does not and cannot follow that any State is free to go out of the Union. Any 
such conception would lead to fantastic results and India would be reduced to a 
state of anarchy. It is well knO'^n ihnt none of the Stwies was completely inder»en- 
dent at the time of the advent of the British power. In some way or other, they 
recognised and submi'ied to the suzerainty of the Mot-hul Empire, the Mahratta 
supremacy, the Sikh Kingdom or later the British power. 

••B. Tne Commiiiee is informed that BB a constqnence of the British with¬ 
drawal from India, the Political liepartmenis and the Agencies in the States are 
being wound up. While welcoming the ending of a system in the end of the 
Department which has done great harm to India and the States, the Committee 
disapproves of the steps being taken, which are likelv to bad to administrative 
obaos all over India. The Political department and the Residencies and Agencies 
were not only the agents for carrying out the functions of par tmounbey but also 
represented the central authority of the Government of India in numerous matters of 
common concern, it Is necessary and inevitable that soms central agency should 
exist for carrying out these common funciions. So long as some new arrangement 
is not made for this purpose, the existing siructure and communication should be 
roaincaiiied with suitable monificatious and without exercising paramountcy func¬ 
tions. This will be to the advantage of both the Government of India and the 
States. 

The Standing Committee, therefore, demands that the Folitfcal Department 
and its Agencies be handed over to the Government of India for this purpose, 
or in the alternative a new Central Department should be creaied immediately 
which can take charge of the staff, property and the buildings, equii meot and re¬ 
cords of the Political Department. Rt^sidencies and Agencies in the States.” 

Appeal To Patiala Kuler 

The OommittM pasted the following resolution on Patlale 
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‘•The Standing Committee of the A.-I S.P.O has given iu careful consideratioQ 
to the recent happenings in Pa<iaU State in connection with its representation in 
the Constituent Assembly. It approves of the steps taken by the Patiala State 
Prajamandal in getting the nominated members withdrawn from the Constituent 
Assembly and notes with satisfaction the recognition by the Ruler of the people’s 
right to represent the State and his withdrawal of the nominated members. 

“The Committee, however, cannot but view with grave concern the attitude 
of the Patiala Ruler iu nominating the personnel of the elcUoral college, thus de¬ 
priving the people of thi right of choice of their representation in the Constituent 
Assembly This is in effect taking away by the left hand what was given by the 
right. This is against the terra und spirit of tho agreement arrived at between the 
Negotiating Committee of the Princes* Chamber and the corresponding Committee 
of the Constituent Assembly regarding the method of election. 

‘‘It, therefore, urges the Maharaja of Patiala to und > the wrong and. follow¬ 
ing the example of other S-ates such as Udaipur and Jodhpur, to send people’s 
representatives, through election by members of whatever elected bodies exist in 
the State. 

“The Oomraittee condemns the repressive measures resorted to by the State 
authorities and demands tlio immediate and unconditional release of all politicals 
and the withdrawal of the cases, to create harmony and goodwill in the State." 

Appeal to Bhopai Holer 

The Committee to-day also adopted resolutions on Kashmir, Mysore, Bhopal and 
eastern States, and tho Constituent Assembly. The resoliition on K islimir condemned 
the repressive policy in the State, demandrd the release of Sheikh Abdullah and other 
political prisoners and the restoration of civil libertips in tlie State. 

In regard to Bhopal, the Committee noted with sorrow and resentment the 
reactionary policy pursued by the Bhopal Government in spite of the fact that it was 
the ruler of Bhopal who as the then Chancellor of the Chamber of Priucea had in 
January 1947, sent round a circular urging reC()gnition by the Prinees of the funda¬ 
mental rights and the early establishment of demoeratic Government in their States.'' 

The Committee regretted the operation of Section ll4 in thn State for the best 
part of the year and that the reforms announced by the Nawab made no approach 
whatever to the principles of popular Government. 

The roHolution further stated that it was cl-'ar that Bhopal had not so far sent 
its representative to the Constitusuc Asserahly and the Nawah intended to declare 
his independence on tho tennination of paramonntey, without joining he Indian 
Union. Such an attitude of isolation was not consistent with the interests of ihe State 
and was wliolly opposed to the wishes of the vast majority of its population. The 
Committee exfiressed the hope that even at this stags, the Nawab would see tfie 
wisdom ot participating in the Constituent Assembly’s work and join the Indian 
Union. 

The Committee condemned certain eastern Htates whinb ignored the election 
procedure to the Consiitnent Assembly, and criticised them f()r deviating from the 
principles agreed upon by the two Negotii4tmg Committees. Tho voters’ Umir were 
not published on the specified date and laier on the entire procedure was hustled 
through, with the result that popular candidates had been shut out. In the case of 
Bister State, the list had not been published before June 4, while nominations 
should have been filed on May 2l. 

Kashmir govt.’s policy 

The Committee passed the following resolution on Kashmir :— 

This meeting of the standing Committee of the A, I. S. P. C. expresses ita 
deep concern over the continued policy of ruthless repression in Kashmir by the 
Government. For more than a year untold sufferings have been borne by the gallant 
people of Kashmir who have faced the State repression with commendable fortitude 
and valour. It is highly regrettable that the State Government has not changed its 
attitude towards the people in spite of the rapidly changing conditions in the 
country. The Standing Committee, in this connection, views the fresh wave of 
repression, which has bien launched by the State Government against the people 
soon after the Congress President, Acharya Kripalani bad left the State, with 
indignation and surprise. The Committee has noted that during the last one year 
ihe Kashmir Government has invariably intensified its repressive policies whenever 
any notable popular Indian leader has visited the State, rhese vindictive tactics are 
highly coodemnable and in the opinion of this Committee the^ are bound to reaqt 
uuftyourably a^aiust the State autboritieif 
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Punitive tax in srinagar 

The way io which the punitive tax amounting to about three lakhs of rupees 
in Srinagar City alone is being forcibly collected to-day is moat reprehenaible, The 
whole State machinery, including ita military forces, are going from house to house 
and using foul and shabby methods in extracting money on £ of poor people by 
attaching thoir properties. Along with this, a systematic policy to fnrtlier impoverish 
the poor inhabitints of Kashmir, is being relentleasly pursued by the Kashmir 
Govern merit, witli the result th.'\t alt trades and other means by which people 
used to earn their living are at a standstill. On the top of this the firices of food- 
grains and other necessaries of life are deliberately maintained at a very high level 
and perpetual conditions of famine, in spite of bumper crops last year, are facing 
the semi-starved people in the country. 

The Committee notes with great concern Iho vindictive treatment that the 
Kashmir Government is meeting out to political prisoners and detenus, most of whom 
have been lodged in f.'ir-flnng fortress prisons situated in hot, waterless and 
malaria-infeatj'd areas of the State. Moat of the detenus and political prisoners in 
various State jails are suffering from ailments caused by such conditions and no proper 
medical aid is b^dng made hvailablo to them. All this is being obviously done 
tolerroriao the people into submission. But the Committee is sure that the Kashmir 
Government will signally fail in its attempts at frightfulness and siipprePBion of the 
people’s legitimate aspirations and this confidence is horns out by the gallant 
resistance of the KHslirnir ])t'Ople themselves. 

The Committee has repeatedly been noting for the last thirteen months that 
the State Goveruraont and some other reactionary elcmrn s there have from time 
to time attempted to confiiso r)ublic opinion by declaring that the Kashmir struggle 
for renponsible Gov< rnment.and people’s sovereignty, does not have the support of the 
A. 1. y. P. C. though the conference has made its position quite clear in several 
of its resolutions last year. To remove such misrepresentation ibis Committee once 
declares witli all emphasis at its command, that tlie Kashmir movement has all the 
support of the organisation at its back and objectives of the Kashmir National 
Conference are strictly in occoidance with the objectives of the A. l.B. P, 0. 

The Committee, even at this stage, trusts that better sense wiil soon prevail 
with the Kashmir authorities and they will without resorting to further atrocities 
release Sheikh Mohammad Abdiilla)i, the Prcsidmit of the A. I. H. P. C. and all the 
other leaders and workers of tiie National Conference unconditionally and restore 
to the Kashmir people the civil liberties which do not simply exist in the State 
to-day. 

Situation In Mysore 

In regard to the situation in Mysore, the resolution said: This Committee views 
with conceni the continued delay on the part of the Mysore Durbar 
in impleraeritiug its original declaration made as early as October 1940 
in favour of participation in the work of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly and in needlessly coming in tlie way of tlie people’s representatives 
contributing thoir just share to the framing of the constitution of the Indian Union, 
while the representatives of many other Stales have already begun to take part in 
the work of the Constituent Assembly. The Committee notes with equal concern the 
extremely tardy manner in which the Dowan bus been proceeding to implement the 
message of His Highness the Maharaja given to his people on January 8, 1947 in the 
matter of making proposals for coustitutional reforms, none of which have so fur 
taken any definite shape, despite the clarification sought by the President of the 
Mysore Congress at interviews lie bad with the Dewan. 

The Mysore Congress which has decided on the launching of a struggle for the 
realiflation of both of its demands in the matter of (1) Mysore’s participating in the 
work of the Constituent Assembly and joining the Indian Union and (2) of the 
immediate establishment of responsible Government, the convening of a Constituent 
Assembly of the chosen representatives of the people of the State for the purpose of 
framing a constitution on that basis and the formation of an Interim Government 
composed of persons enjoying the confidence of the Legislature, has shown com¬ 
mendable reasoDablenesa in postponing the struggle for the while in view of the 
negotiations between the MyEore CongresB and the Government. 

Now that the excuse put forward by the Government that there was propriety 
in awaiting H. M. G.'s proposals of June 1947 before coming to final decision no 
longer holds good, there could no reason for any further delay in meeting the 
demands of the people. Delay and indecision on the part of the authorities 
have the same effect as a denial of the demands. Mysore, being a premier titate, 

34 
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ifai juRtl; expected to'.lead the other State in the right direction. It ia yet not too 
lite to retrieve its posilioDt 

The Standing Committee calle upon the Mysore Durbar to take immediate eteps to 
meet the demands of the people of the State and to obviate their resorling to 
Satyagraha for the realisation of their objectives, which would become inevitable if 
the Government chooses to persist in its dilatory tactics. 

Bengal Legislators Decide Partition 

The decision to divide Bengal in order to remain attached to the Indiwn 
Union was taken by the Bengal Assembly members representing Hindu majority 
areas voting for it at their meeting at the Assembly House, Calcutta, on the 20lh. 

June decision was taken by 58 members voting for it and 21 against. 

The Congress members on whom the responsibility for the decision lay acted as 
thev were expected to and all uneasiness that any of them could do otherwise was 
set^at rest by all of them voting solidly for the motion. All Congress members 
were present with the exception of Mr. J. C. Gupta who was out of the country 
^inc on his way home from Kngland. Mr. Aunada Trosad Mandal with his 
temperature running 104 degrees was present and cast his vote in favour of partition. 

four Anglo-Indians, *2 CommuniatB and 1 Indian Christian joining the 
solid phalanx of Congressmen and Dr. Sr>yaroa Prosad Mookerjee, the number of 
supporters for the partition rose to 58, the Moslem League section voting en bloc 

*^*'”The*^meraberfl of the Bengal Assembly excluding the Europeans met in two 
tions at 11 In the morning and there being demand for j(3int meeting from the 
OonuresB section at both these meetings they were immediattly adjourned. The 
inint session commenced at 3 p. m. where the LcRgue members voted solidly not 
to loin the existing Constituent Assembly, while the Congress members and Anglo- 
Indians voted for it, voting being 120—90. Tbreo Communist members lemained 

two sections then met separately again and the Hindu majority section 
voted as stated above. While the other s^^dion, the meeting of the ropresenta ives 
of the Muslim majority areas, voted against partition and for joining the Pakistan 

OonstitueiU^Assembly^^^er^ opposed both these motions voting 106—35 and 107—34. 
The motion whether in the event of Bylbet referendum resulting in favour of 
amalgamBlion Sylhet would be amalgamaled, was adopted by 105- 34 votes, Con- 

cress members opposing this. 

^ Morning Session 

The morning session of the meeting of the raembors representing the non-Muslim 
m.iority di.trietB coinmfliKT(i pmiciually at the Brlipduled time—11 b. m. at the 
Miithetii lounge on the fliBt Hour of iho AHsembly lloui-e. CongreeB memberB were 
firat to taka their Beats and Muslim League membfrB Btiirlcd coming in when 
there were only five miiiuleB to go. When Mr. H. S. i’u/irotcardi/ arrived the front 
benobes had been filled up and th* Ohief Minister was looking for a seat Bome- 
where at the back of the Houbb. Sj. Dhirendra Narayan Mukherjee, Chief Whip 
of the C ngresB Party, who acted as the (JougrcBs BpokcBnisn for the Bection spotted 
him and leading him to the front row gave him a eiat there. , . , ,, 

Maharajtidhirnj of Burdanm wi'O presided first ascertained if the 

rules of procedure for the mei ting which had been settled in consultation with 
nartv leaders on the previous day and circulated had the approval of the members. 
Members signifying their approval, he wanted to know if . any member desired a 
loiut sitting of the two parts of the Assembly to decide which Constituent 
Assembly the Province as a whole would join in the event of Bengal remaining 

Dhirendra Narayan Mukherjee rose up and made the demand for the joint 




•fhe Chairman then announced that the joint meeting would be held at 8 
P. M. at the Assembly Chamber and the section would meet again fifteen minutes 
after the session of the joint meeting was over and adjourned the meeting. 

The whole proceedings of the morning session took about eight minutes. 

Partition Motion Carried 

The non-Muslim majority area section meeting reassembled at 3-35 p. m. 
after the joint session was over. 
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The Chairman of the meeting Maharajadhiraj Bahadur observed that this 
part of the Assembly members was to decide whether the province of Bengal 
would be divided. Ho put the question before the Housie wiictner the province of 
Bengal would be partitioned ana asked iho members who were in favour of the 
motion to go to the ‘Ayes’ lobby and those who were against it to ‘Notes’ lobby. 

The CongrtBB members, four Anglo-Indians and two Communiats went to 
the ‘Ayes' lobby and the Muslim League members to the ‘Noes’ lobby. 

At 3-47, according to the Clock in the House, the Chairman announced that 
the motion had been carried by 58 to 2i votes. 

The next question put b.iore the House was whether the constitution of 
the separated province consisiing of non-Muslim majority areas should be framed 
in the existing Constituent Assembly. The house again divided and voted in 
favour of joining the existing Constituent Assembly, the figures of voting being 
again the same 5a ; 21. 

The Chairman then said that he had an announcement to make. The 
decision taken to-day that there should partition of Bengal involved fresh election 
to the (Constituent Assembly of their chiuce, but until the (Tovernor-Gcneral had 
received official intimation of iliis decision no official announcement was possible. 
But he had been asked to state that ihc progr.iinmo for the election from this 

part was as follows. Date by which nomination papers must be neeived by the 

Secretary of the Legislative Council—.June 30, 11 a.m.. scrutiny July 1, il a.m.; 
withdrawal of nomination papers July 4 between lU a.m.’und 2 p.m. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 

Muslim Ma.ioiuty Section 

When the two parts of Bengal Legislative Assembly met at 11 a.m., one in 
the Chamber itself and another in the southern lounge on the first floor of the 
Assembly House, Mr. Nunil Amin, president of tlie Eastern Bengal section, said 
as follows:—“We are taking a very momentous decision to-dav, at this meeting, 
which will go down as an important event in the history of freedom of this sub¬ 
continent. 1 appeal to each member of the House to Bi 4 -poit mo on this solemn 
occasion in conducting the proceedings, 

“It is necessary for us to sdopt certain rules of procedure for this meeting. 

The rules were drafted yef'tcrday at a meeting of the leading members of both 

the parts of the House including the prcj-idents of the two parts of the Assembly. 
The rules have been supplied to you and I believe that they may be adopted.” 

There being no objection, Mr. Nurul Amin declared that the rules of proce¬ 
dure as circulated among members had iheir approval. 

He then announced that the first business before them was to ascertain 
whether there was any member to demand a joint sitting of the two parts of the 
Assembly at which the decision would be taken on the issue ns to which Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly the province as a whole would join in the event of the province 
remaining undivided. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy then rose in his seat and demanded that there be a 
joint meeting. 

The Prisident thereupon adjourned the sitting in response to Mr. Roy’s 
demand and said that the joint meeting would be held at the same place and 
at 3 p.m. Ho also announced that this part of the meeting would rc-assemble in the 
Chamber fifteen minutes after the termination of the joint meeting. 

A message to the effect that a reqiust had been accepted for holdings joint 
meeting was communicated to the President of the other part of the Assembly 
members. 

Constituent Assembly issue 

At 3 p.m. the joint sesf^ion of the two parts of the Assembly met in the 
Ohamber under the presidency of Mr. Nurul Amin. ’.The President then wanted 
to ascertain the opinion of the meeting whether the province as a whole would 
Join the existing Constituent Assembly or a new and separate one consisting of 
representatives of those areas which decided not to participate in the existing 
Constituent Assembly. He asked the House to divide and directed (hat those 
who were in favour of joining the existing Constituent Assembly should go to 
the 'Ayes* lobby and those who wanted to join the new and 'separate one to the 
'Noes.' 

The House then divided. 90 members voting in favour of joining the existing 
Constituent Assembly and 126 for the new and Bcparato one. Three Communist 
members remained neutral. 
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'! he memberfl ap:aiii spirit up in two sections. When ihe section representing 
Muslim majority districts assembled at :J-3iJ p.m. under the presidency of Mr. 
Nurul Amin, lie said he w uld now asceriain t le wights of the members ns to 
whether the province of PengHl should be partitioin d or not. He asked ihose 
members who were in favour of partition to go to the ‘Ayts’ lobby and those 
against to the ‘Noes’, 

. The House divided and 35 members were found in favour of partition and 
lOO against. 'J’he only Communist member of this section of the Assembly voted 
in favour of the partition whiie five Scheduled caste membors including two Minis¬ 
ters and two parliamentary secretaries and one Indian Christian, the only Indian 
Christian in this section voted against. 

Muslims to Join Pakistan Constituent Assembly 

On re-assembling the House again divided on the issue as to which of the 
two Constituent Assemblies, the Etxs'orn Bengal province would join. Thirtyfour 
members voted in favour of joining the existing Constituent Assembly while j07 
voted for the new and the separate one. The Communist member voted in favour 
of the new and separate Constituent Aa‘:embly along with the five scheduled caste 
members and one InJian Christian. 

3'he House again nu:L and soon divided on the question whether the district of 
Bylhet in Assam, if it. decided to j un the new I'iasterti Bengal province, would be 
allowed to remain nmiilgamuted with it. There were 105 members in favour of such 
amalgamation while 34 voted against the move. Tne Commnniat member remained 
neutral, the Indian Christian member was absent while five Scheduled Caste 
members voted in favour of amalgamation. 

Before dissolving the sectional meeting, Mr, Nurul Amin said that fresh election 
to the Constituent Assembly so far as the Eastern Bengal province was concerned 
would be held as follows:—Nomination papers would be received up to 11 A. M. of 
the 30th June, 19l7, scrutiny would be held on the Ist July and withdrawal 
of nomination papers could bo made by 2nd July and actual voting would take 
place on 5th July between 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. OHicial announcement in this 
connection, he said, would soon be made by the Governor-Ceneral. 

Punjab Legislators Decide Partition 

At a joint session of the two sections of the Punjab Assembly—Western and 
Eastern Punjab—held at Lahore on the 23rd June 1947 with Dewaji Bahadur S. P, 
Singha in the Chair. 91 members voted for the new Constituent Assembly and 77 
for the present Constituent Assembly. 

Ninetyone members who voted in favour of the Punjab joining a new Oon- 
stitueiu Assembly at a joint session of the Assembly included 88 Muslims, two 
Indian Christians and one Anglo-Indian. 3he Hindu, Bikli and Scheduled Caste 
representatives numbering 77 voted for the present Constituent Assembly. 

The 88 Muslims included eight Muslim Unionists led by Sir Khizr Hyat Khan 
Tiwana. 

Before the joint sitting the two sections met separately. 

In the WcBtcin Punjab si cliou, Lala Bhim St n Sachar, Lender of the Con¬ 
gress Party, and Malik Feroz Khao Noon on behalf of the Muslim League 
Party demanded a joint sitting of the two sections. A joint silting was accor¬ 
dingly arranged within 15 minutes and the House gave its verdict in favour of a 
new Constituent Assembly. Thereafter the two sections met again separately. 

The Eastern Punjab section of the Punjab Assembly meeting separately 
decided in favour of partition of the Punjab by 50 agains 22 votes. 

Sardar Kapur Singh, Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, was in the chair. 

The Western Punjab section of the Punjab Assembly voted against partition 
of the province by 69 against 27 votes, Dewan Bahadur S. P. Singha, Speaker of 
the Assembly, presided. 

Western Section Meeting 

All approaches to the Punjab Assembly Chamber were barricated with barbed 
wire and heavy police guards were posted to ensure a quiet session of the Assem¬ 
bly which met at 9 a m. on the 23rd June.to record its verdict on the partition issue. 
In accordance with the decision of the party leaders there were no aemonstrations 
of any kind in the vicinity of the Chamber. Admittance was regelated by passes 
and no visitors except a few selected Press correspondents were allowed. 

In pursuance of the procedure laid down in H. M, G.’s statement of June 8, 
the two seciions of the Assembly—Western and Eastern Punjab—first met sepa- 
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rately in two separate rooms at tlie Assembly Cl) amber. The Western P-unjab 
section which was atlendul by 1’6 out of the lf?2 members w^as presided over by 
Dewan Bahadur S. P. fcrini^ha, Speaker of the Assembly while Sardar Kapur 
Singh, l.)epiity speaker, took the Chair in the Eastern runjab scctiou where all 
the 72 members were present. 

When the Eastern se ction met Lala Bhim Sen Sachnr, Loader of the Con¬ 
gress Party and Malik Eiroz Khan (Muslim Ijoague) deiinndcd a joint session of 
the two sections to take a decision on tlie issue as to which Constituent Asnembly 
the Piovince as a whole should join in c .ae it was deoided in ihe sections to 
remain united, i^imilarly in the Eastern section tlio Khan of Mamdot, Jjcader of 
the Muslim League Party and 8eth Budarshan, Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party, demanded a joint meeting. 

Joint Session 

A joint session was arranged within 15 minutes in the Chiraber over which 
Dewan Bahadur B. P. Singha pn'sidod. 

Instead of the various parties sitting in separate blocks as in the past scats 
were allotted in alphabetical order of tli« nam« s of the members with the result 
that a back-bencher occupied the Premier’s seat. 

The Speaker nought the approval of the House to the decision made by the 
party lenders that there should be no speeches and that votes only should be 
recorded. The Plou^c having approvcvl ihe decision, the Speaker put to the vote 
of the House the proposition whether they would join the existing Constituent 
Assembly or a new and separate Assembly. The blouse thereupon divided and 
9l members recorded their votes in favour of a new Constituent Assembly while 
77 voted for the present Constituent Assembly. 

For the first time in the history of the Punjab Assembly the Speaker, De¬ 
wan Bahadur S. P. Singha (Indian Christian), went to the lobby and recorded 
his vote for a new Consiitucut Assembly. 

An analysis of the division list showed that 88 Muslim raemberB, including 
eight Muslim Unionists led by Sir Khizr Hyat Khan, voted for a new Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. The three non-Muslims who voted with the Muslim members 
were Dewan Bahadur B. P. Bingha and Fazle Elahi (Indian Christian) and 
Mr. C. E. Gibbons (Anglo-Indian). Tiia opposition consisted of Hindus. Bikha and 
ScheduUd Caste membeio. 

The House then split itself again into the Western and the Enstern Punjab 
sections to decide the question of the partiiion of the Province. 

The press was excluded from the seclional meetings 
Verdict Uf Eastern Section. 

The Eastern Punjab section gave its verdict in favour of the partition of the 
Province by 50 against 22 votes, Hindus, Sikhs and Scheduled (Jastes voting in 
favour of the partition and Muslims against it. 'Hie Western section, on the other 
hand, recjrded its vote against the partition by 09 to 27 votes. Those who voted for 
partition in this section were 14 Sikhs (Pantliic Akalis) and 13 members of the 
Congress Party including 11 Hindus and two Scheduled Castes. 

On a similar vote the Eastern section decided to join the existing Constituent 
Assembly while the western section favoured a new Constituent AsBeinbly, 

The decisions taken at the sectional meetings of the Assembly were commu¬ 
nicated to the Governor by the Chairmen of the respective sections. 

The partition issue having been settled the present Punjab members of the 
existing Constituent Assembly ceased to be members of that body from to-day and 
fresh elections were expected to bo held in the first weeK of July to return 
representatives of western Punjab to the new Constituent Assembly, and of 
Eastern Punjab to the existing Constituent Assembly. 

Sind First Pakistan Province 

Sind was the first province in the Pakistan territory to return representatives 
to the Pakistan Assembly. 

Mr. M. A. Khuhro, Mr. M. H. Gazdar, Pirzada Abdus Sattar representing 
the Sind Muslims, and Sj. Jayraradas Doulatram representing the Sind Mino¬ 
rities, were Sind’s representatives. Their election to the present Constituent 
Assembly took place last year in pursuance of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan. 

When the Sind Assembly met at Karachi on the 26th June i947, in a special 
BCBslon, to take a decision in pursuance of Paragraph 4 of H. M. G.’s June 3 Plan, 
the Premier moved the ofllcial resolution. There wefe no speeches. The thirty-three 
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Muslim League members present voted for Sind joining the Pakistan Constituent 
Afisembly—two League members being absent on grounds of health. The 20 
Congrees Party members voted against the resolution. Khan Bahadur Haji 
Moulabux and Sardar Kban Khoso, Nationalist Muslims, remained 
neutral, while the three European members did not participate in the voting. 
'Jhe >peaker, declaring the result of the voting, remarked ‘‘Sind has arrived at 
the portals of I’akistan first—congratulations.” 

h^omc Muslim Leaguers hoisted the League flag on the Bind Secretariat. 

The PakiHtan Constituent Aesembly came into existence to-day with four 
Sind reprcsentaiives ns its first members as the result of the passing by the 
Sind Legislative Assembly of a resolution to join it, said Pirzada Abdua Sattar, 
Revenue Minister, in a statement to the Press. 

He said that the Pakistan Constituent Assembly would be a sovereign body 
and when power was transferred to it by the British Government on August 15, 
it would have its own Executive Government. It would also function as 
the legislative body for the State of Pakistan during the interim period. 

The state of Pakistan had, ihereforc, taken its birth to-day. Pirzada Abdus 
Battar felt that the next few months would mean the hardest possible labour 
on their part for the establishment of the new regime, but he was confident that 
with untiring efforts they would be able to raise a structure of which everybody 
should be proud. 



The Inter-Asian Relations Conference 

Plenary Session—New Delhi—23rd March to 2nd April 1947 

Two hundred and fifty delegates representing countries with more than half the 
world’s total population and 10,000 visitors attended the Asian Eelations Con¬ 
ference which was inaugurated at 5 p.m. on the 23rd March 1947 at Delhi’s 
historic Purari Qila (Old Fort) by Pandit Jawahorlal Nehru. 

Long before tlie Conference—the first of its kind to be held in Asia—began, 
the special pandal was packed to capacity. The audicucc cheered the delegates 
as they enticed the pandal in procession led by Sjta. Sarojini Naidu, President 
and Sir Shri Ranit Chairman of the Reception Commiitee. The delegates were 
followed by observers from Australia, the United Kingdom, the United states of 
America, and other countries, all members of the Interim Govornment except 
Muslim League members, Field Marshal Sir Claud Auchinleck, O.-in-C., in a lounge 
suit, the Maharujas of Patiala and Bikaner and others. There was another burst 
of cheering as t^jta. Naidu and later Pandit Nehru mounted the dais which had 
as background a larger map of Asia and charts showing natural resource^ air 
routes, population and capi'aU of Asiatic co.untritS and the flags and coats- 
of-arms of the various countries. The distinguished audience included some 
Ministers of Provincial Governments and members of the Ceii'ral Legislature. 

Sjta. Sarojini Naidu iniroduced to tlie audience the leaders of the Delega¬ 
tions, some of whom were in picturesque and variegattd casiern costumes. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the Conference, si oke for about ten 
minutes in Hindustani «nd then read out in firm and mcasuied tones his address 
in English. He was cheered frtqiumily. 

After Sjta. Naidu had delivered her Presidential oddress, messages from the 
distinguished organisotions and personalities frO;u India and abroad were read, 
including those from Dr. Sultan Shariar, Indonesian Premier, the iStcreiary of the 
Arab League, Azzam Pasha, tbe Feminist Movement of Egypt, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Azzam. Pasha said in the couiso of his message : “In the name of the 
Missions of Arabs, some independent and some still stiuggling for political 
independence and cultural freedom, I salute this first Congress which demonstrates to 
the world the awakening of the peoples of Asin, so long held powerless, to exert 
their full normal and political influence in the world affairs.” 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates, Sir Shri Ram, (Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee of the Conference, said that there was a wide field in which the countries of 
Asia could work together, wherein tiieir interests, thken by and larg'*, were coin¬ 
cident or at least complementary. ‘‘Cur needs are similur, even if not identical 
and the steps to be takm by each of us would be largely similar. In respect of 
ail these mattern, we can, to our mutual benefit, pool our experiences, knowledge 
and, may be. some of our resources.” 

The Asian Conference was not being held, Sir Shri Ram said, under official 
auspicGH of the Governments of the countries concerned but on a wholly voluntary 
basis but he hoped that such agreements or understandings as raigiit be re-uhed 
at the Conference, even if only informal and not legally binding on Governments, 
would not command any less weight with the Governments and the peoples of 
the participating countries. 

Sir Shri Ram hoped that the visiting delegates would stay on after the 
Conference and see the country, meet her savants and writers and artists and 
social and religious leaders and help her with advice and criticism. 

Pandit Nehru’s Speech 

Tnauguratine the Confr rence. Pandit Nehru spoke as follows 

Friends and fellow Asians: What has brought you here, men and women 
of Asia? Why have you come from the various countiieK of this mother continent 
of ours and gathered together in the ancient city of Delhi? Some of us, greatly 
daring, sent you invitation for this Conference and you gave a warm welcome to 
that invitation. And yet it was not merely that Cbll from us but some deeper 
urge that brought you here. 

We stand at tne end of an era on the threshold of a new period of history, 
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Standing on this watershed which divides two epochs of human history and 
endeavour, we can look back on our long past and look forward to the future 
that is taking shape before our eyes. Asia, after a long period of quiescence, has 
suddenly become important again in world aff^iira. If we vi’W the millennia 

of history, this continent of A^ia, with which Kgypt has b en so intimately 

connected in cultural fellowship, has played a mighty role in the revolution of 
humanity. It was here that civilization began and man started on his un^^nding 

adventure of life. Here the mind of man searched unceasmgly for Iriith and the 

spirit of man shone out like a beacon which ligidened un the whole world. 

This dynamic Asia from which great streams of culture flowed in all direc¬ 
tions gradually bi:came static and unchanging. Other peoples and other conti¬ 
nents came to the fore and with their new dynamism spread out and took 

E ossess on of great parts of the world. 'Diis mighty continent bicame just a 
eld for the rival imperialisms of Europe, and Europe became ttie centre of history 
and progress in human afTriira. 

Asia Again Finding Herself 

A change is coming over the scene now and Asia is ngain finding 
herself. We live in a tremendous age of iransition and already the next stage 
takes shape when Asia takes her rightful ph»ce widi the other continent. It is 
at this great moment ihar. we meet here and, it is the pride and 
piivil gc of the people of In lia to welcome their fellrw Asians from other 
counti'ies, tn confer with them about the pi'csent and the future, and 
lay the f jundaiiouri of our progress, well being and friendship. 

The idea of liaving an Asian Conference is not nc^v and many have thought 
of it. It is indeed surprising that it should not have been held many years 
earlier, yet perhaps the time was ripe for it and any attempt to do so would 
have been superficial and not in tune with world eventi. It so happened that 
we ill India convened this Oonfa-ence, but the idea of such a Conference arose 
Bimultane uisly in many minds and in many countrii s of Asia. There witH a 
widespread urge aiid an a.varciu'ss tliat the lirna had come for us. peoples of 
Asia, to meet together, to hold together and advance together. It wss not only 
a vague desire but a compiilrtion of even's that forced all of us to ihiiik along 
these lines. Il-causo of tliis the invi'ation we, in India, sent out brought au 
auflrtering echo and a magiiilicent response from evu-ry country of Asia. 

We welcome you del gates and 1 % pri smtatives from Cliina, that great 
country to which Asia owes ho much and from which so much is expicted; from 
Egypt and the Arab countries of Wes'em Asia, inheritirs of a proud culiuro 
which sprciid far and wide and influenced India greatly; from Iran whose 
contacts with India go back to the dawn of history, from IiidoiKsia and Tndo- 
China whose hintory is intertwined with India’s culture, and where recently the 
battle of freedom lias continued, a reminder to us that freedom must be won 
and cannot come as gift; from Turkey that has been rejuvenated by the genius 
of a great Icadi r; from Korea and Mongolia, Hiiun, Malaya and the Philippines; 
from the Soviet Hepublics of Asia widch have advanced so rapidly in our genera¬ 
tion and which nave so many leesons to teach us; and from our neighbours 
Afgaiiistan, Tibbet, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma and Ceylon to whom wo look especially 
for co-operation ami close and friendly intercourse. Asia is very well 
represented at this Oonfirence, and if one or two countries hnvo been unable 
to send representatives, this was due to no lack of desire on their part Or ours 
but circumstances, beyond our control, came in the way. We welcome also 
observers from Australia and New Zealand becaurtc we have many problems 
in common, especially in the Pacific and in the South-East region of Asia, and 
we have to co-optrate together to fiud solutioiis. 

Peep Into History 

As we meek here to-day, the long pest of Asia rises up before us, the 
troubles of recent years fade away, and a thousand memories ri^vive. But I 
shall not speak to you of these past ages with their glories and triumphs end 
failures, nor of more recent times which lave oppressed us so much and which 
still pursue us in some measure. During tho past two hundred years we have 
Bfen the growth of easlern imperialisms and of the reduciion of large parts of 
Asia to coloni'd or semi-colonial status. Much has happened during these years, 
but perhtips one of the noiable conhcquences of Ihe European domination of Asia 
has been the isolation of the countries of Asia (lom one another. India always 
bad contact and intercourse with her neighbour countries in the north-west, 
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the north-eafit, the east and the south-east. With the coming of British rule in 
India these contacts were broken off and India whs almost completely isolated 
from the rest of AsU. The old land routes almost ceased to function and our 
chief vriodoiv to the outer world looked out on the sea route which led to 
England. A similar process afFec»ed other countries of Asia also, 'I'heir economy 
was bound up with some Europeau imperialism or other ; even culturally they 
looked towards Europe snd not to their own friends and neighbours from whom 
they had derived so much in the pawr. 

To-day this isolation is breaking down because of many reasons, political 
and otherwise. The old imperialisms are fhding away. The land routes have 
revived and air travel suddenly bring us very near to each other. This Con¬ 
ference itself is significant as an expreseion of that deeper urge of the mind and 
ppirit of Asia which has persisted in spite of the isolationism whioh grew up 
during the years of European domination. As that domination goes, the walls 
that surrounded us fall down and wc look at each other again and meet as old 
friends long parted. 

Meeting on Equal Basis 

In this Conference and in this work there are no leaders and no followers. 
All countries of Asia have to meet together on an equal basis in a common 
task and endeavour. It la fitting that India should play her pirt iu this new phase 
of Asian development. Apart from the fact that India herself is emerging into 
freedom and independence, she is the natural coutr^ and focal point of the many 
forces at work in Asia. Geography is a compelling factor, and geographically she is 
so situated as to be the meeting point of western and Northern and Eastern and 
South-East Asia. Because of this, the history of India is a long history of her 
relations with the other countries of Asia. Streams of culture have come to India 
from the West and the East and been absorbed in India, producing the rich .and 
variegated culture which is India to-day. At the same time, streams of culture have 
flowed from India to distant parts of Asia. If you would know India you have logo 
to Afghanistan and western Asia, to Central Asia, to China and Japan and to the 
Countries of Houth-East Asia, There you will find magnificent evidence of the 
vitality of India’s culture which spread out and infiueuerd vast numbers of people. 

There came a great cultural stream from Iran to India in remote antiquity. 
Aud then that constant intercourse between India and the Far East notably Ohina. 
In later years (South-East Asia witnessed an amazing efflorescence of Indian art and 
ouUure. The mighty stream which started from Arabia and developed as a mixed 
Irano-Arabic cultu e poured into India. All those came to us and influenced us, and 
yet BO great was the powerful impress of India’s own mind and culture that it could 
accept them without being itseif swept away or overwhelmed. Nevertheless we all 
changed in the process and in India to-day all of us are mixed products of these 
various influences. An Indian, wherever he may go in Asia, feels a sense of kinship 
with the land he visits and the people he meets. 

I do not wish to speak to you of the past but rather of the present. We meet 
here not to discuss our past history and contacts but to forge links for the future. 
And may I say hero that this Conference and the idea underlying it, is in no 
way aggressive or against any other continent or country ? Ever since news of 
this Conference went abroad some people in Europe and America have viewed it 
with doubt imagining that this was some kind of a Pan-Anian movement directed 
against Europe or America. We have no design of promoting peace and progress 
aR over the World. For too long, we, of Asia, have been p- titioners in Western 
courts and chancelloricii. That story rau^t now belong to the past. We propose 
to stand on our own feet and eo operate with all oth^^rs who are prepared to 
cp-operate with us. We do not intend to ba iho playthings of others. 

Vital Role 

In this crififl in the world history. Asia will necesparily play a vital role. 
The countries of Asia can no longer be need ap pawns by others ; they are bound 
to have their own policies in world affairs. Europe aud America have contributed 
very greatly to human progress and for that we must yield them the many leisdns 
they have to teach. But ti e Went has elso driven us in*o wars and confliotg 
without number and even now» the d«y after a terrible war, there is talk of 
further wars in the atomic ago that is upon us. In thin atomic age Asia will have 
to function effectively in the mainteiiatue of peaen. Indeed, there can bo ro peace 
Asia plsys her part. There is to-day conflict in many countries, a,Dcf at{ 

35 
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of UB in AbIii are peaceful, and the oullook of Asia in world affHira will be a 
powerful influence for world peace. 

Peace cun only come when nUioas are free and aLo when human beingB 
everywhere bavt^ fretdom and Bccurity and opporumity. Peace and freedom, there¬ 
fore, have to be considcrei both in tneir political and economic aspects. The 
countries of Aeiw, we must remember, are very baikwurd and the wtainlards of 
life are appallingly low. 'These econofhic probh ms demand urgent solution or 
else criaifl and disaster might overwhelm us. We have, therefore, to think in terms 
of the common man and fashion our political, eociul and economic Btructur^ gci 
that the burdciB that have crushed him may be removed, and he may have full 
opportunity for growth. 

Ideal of ‘‘One World*’ 

Wh have arrived at n stage in human ailairs when the idea of ‘one world’ 
and BOm^^ kinri of a world federation seems lo be essential, though there are many 
danger** and ob-taebs in tlie way. We should work for th^t ideal i«nd not for 
any grouping which comes in ttie w*»y of ihis larger world grnip. We, therefore, 
support ihe United Nations structure which is painfully emerging from iis infancy. 
But in order to have ‘ona world' we must hIso, in Asia, think of the coumri s of 
Asia co-operating together for that larger ideal. 

Thii Conference in a small measure, represents this bringing together" of the 
countries of Asia. Whatever it may achieve iha mere fact of its taking place is 
itself of historic nigniflc^nce. Indeed this occasion ia unique in history, for never 
before has such a gathering met tog^'t^er at any place. So even in meeting, we 
have achieved much and I have no doubt that out of this meeting gicater 
things will come. When the his'ory of our pr s nt times is written, this event 
may well stand out as a landma'k which (livid*s the past of A^ia irom the future 
and beoaU'-e we are part cipating in this making of history, Bom« thing of the 
greatness of historic events com^s to us all. 

'This Conference will split up into committees and groups to discuss various 
problems which are of common concern tn all of us, We shall not discuss the 
intern m 1 politics of any country, because that is rather beyond the scope of our 
present meeting Naturally we are inierosted in these internal politics because 
they act and react on eucli other, but we may not discuss them ai. this stage for 
if we do BO, we may lose ourselves iu interminable a'gum' iits and complicaiions. 
We may fail to achieve the purpose for whi'h we have met. 1 hope thar. out of 
this ConferoncH some permanent Asian institute for the study of coram 'ii problema 
and to bring about clo-^er relations will emerge ; also perhaps a school of Asian 
studies; further that we might be able to organise interchai.ge of visit and 
extjhangcs of students and professors so that we might know esch other better. 
There is much else we can do but I shall not venture lo enumerate all these 
BubjectB for it is for you to discuss them and arrive at some decisionB. 

We seek no inirrow DAtioualiHin. Nationalism has a place in each country and 
should be fostered, but it must not he allowed to become aggressive and come in the 
way of international development. Asia stratches her hand out in friendship to Europe 
and America as well as to our suffering brethren in Africa. We, of Asia, have a 
special reeponsibility to the people of Africa. We must help them to their rightful 
place in the human family. The freedom that we envisage is not to be confined to 
this nation or that or to a particular people, but must Bpread out over the whole 
human race. That universal human freedom also cannot be based on the supremacy 
of any particular class. It roust bo the freedom of the common man everywhere 
and full opportunities for him to develop. 

Teibutb To Gandhiji 

We think to-day of the great arcidteots of Asian freedom—fi’un Yat-Serif 
Zaghlul Pasha, Ataturk Kemal Pasha and others, whoso labours have borne 
fruit. We think also of that great figure whose labours and whose inspiration 
have brought India to the threshold of her independence—A/aAaima Gandhi, We 
miss him at this Conference and I yet hope that he may visit us before our la- 
bemrs end. He is engrossed in the service of the common man in India, and even 
this Conference could not drag him away from it. 

All over Asia we are passing through trials and tribulalioua. In India also 
you will see conflict and trouble. L^t us not be disheartened by this ; this is in¬ 
evitable in an age of mighty transition. There is a new vitality and powerful 
creative impulses in all the peoples of Asia. The masses are awake and they 
demand their heritage. Birong winds are blowing all over Asia. Let ui not be 
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afraid of them but rather welcome them for only with their help can we build 
the new Asia of our dreams. Lot us have faith in these great new forces and the 
dream which is taking sh-tpe. Above all, let us have faith in the human spirit 
which Asia has symbolised for these long ages past. 

Mrs. Vaida on Asia's Rssurgenee 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidu^ in a stirring and impassioned presidential address, re¬ 
ferred to the resurgence of Asia and said, “1 bid you welcome to my Mother's 
home. I bid you welcome so that once more you may remember your ancient 
greatness snd that you and we together may dream a common dream. Asia shall 
redeem the world. Asia shall not be a country of fellowship to the world and 
you and I, speaking diflferent tongues, shall make a common cliarter for ^sian 
peoples, for their freedom and th^i freedom of the world. 1 bid you rise from your 
graves. I bid you to become part of nn eternal springtime. I bid you to rise and 
say, ‘There is no death ; tlure shall be no death’. We shall move together, tbo 
people of Asia, undefeated by disaHter, not di8courag«d by anyttdng that may be¬ 
fall, for it is part of my cr.cd and my tradition and my heritage lO believe that 
nothing can die that is good. 

‘•When my father, who Wits one of the great men of the world was about 
to die, his last words were : ‘There is no birth and there is no death.' There is 
only the spirit seeking evolution in higher and higher stwge- of life.’ That is the 
history of India. That is the history of Asia. And 1 bid you fill whatever your 
faith, whatever your creed, whatt ver your tongue, remember there is no birth, 
there is no death. We move onwards and onwanls and onwards, higher and higher 
and higher till we ascend to the stars. Let us move towaids ihe Btars. Who 
shall ham|)er our nscent to the stars? Who will bid ns ‘Haiti 'I hus far and no 
farther?' We do not cry for the moon. We pluck it from the skies and wear it 
upon the diadem of Asia's freedom." 

Common Ideal of Peace 

Calling upon the Conference to take a pledge of unity of Asia’s people *'so 
that the world in ruin to-day might be redeemed from sorrow, unhappinckB, ex; 
ploitation, misery, poverty, igtiorunce, disaster and death," Mrs. >Jaidu said ^ 
•‘What has Asia siood for? We read of so many things, ciuel and baibarous— 
it depends on who writes our history (laughter)—but there is one thing that has 
always been true, one authentic feature that brings eveiy nation of Asia together, 
and that is a common ideal of peace, not the peace of negation, not the peace of 
surrender, but the peace of a militant, ert^ative human spirit that rises to 
exaltation.” (cheers.) 

After referring in warm tones to India’s great cultural heritage and her 
ancient cultural tics with the countries of Asia, Mrs. Maidu said : "iViabatma 
Uandhi (cheers) had taught us thiit not through bitterness and anger, not through 
hatred and strife, but thiough compassion and love and forgiveness shall the 
world be redeemed. And this is not a new met^sage. This is an old message of 
Asia. To-day, India has beackoned to her kindred of Asia to come and under¬ 
stand the new message of hope to the diversity of cusionis, food, ways of enjoy¬ 
ment and all those things that make the daily social life of a people and which 
seem so curious to us in many ways, ci nnot divide the heart of Asia. Bather, 
out of the diversity of Asia’s culture is, born that unity of the Asian people. 
Who wants a uniform culmre? Wlio wauls a colourless culiurc? It is rather the 
richness, the variety, the diverbity, and sometimes the conflict of one culture with 
another that is a gusianCce and u prophecy of a real abiding dynamic unity and that 
is what I want, what Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru wants, what Mahatma Oandhi wants 
and what my people want”. 

Delegates’ Speeches 

Leaders of delegations, ten speaking in Iftnguages ranging from Aimenian 
to Chinese, expressed their approval of the idea of the Asian delations Ccnference 
and conveyed the desire of the peoples they representjd to co operate in the work 
of the Conference and the achiev«ment of its olijects. ’Ihe leaders of the virious 
delegations were called upon by Bjta. Naidu to speak in (he alpl abeiical order of 
the countries they represent. 

Dr. Abdul Majid Khan^ leader of the Afghnn Delegation and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Kabul University, addressing the Conferenoe said :—An examination of the 
dominant facts of the last few yiars showed that ‘‘we have to live together if 
|re are going to live at all. Conferences such as the present one held annually 
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in different placea would develop • the betterment of international relatioWa. 
Cultural relations between the Indinn and Afghan people went back lo time 
immemorial and the bonds of friendship that htld them logtthcr were genuine 
and strong. He said that he felt sure that the i^ork of the Conference would be 
crowned with success and enable ‘ us to live a better life.*’ 

The Leader of the Delegation from the i;5oviel Eepublic of Armenia speaking in 
Armenian said his was one of the countries of Asia that had experienced a tremendous 
upsurge His people wero an ancient one and had been very backward until they 
became part of the U. S. 6. K. After that their period of hardship was ended for 
ever. He expressed the desire of the people of his country to co-operate in promoting- 
better understanding and closer collaboration among the peoples of Asia and of the 
world. 

The Leader of the Azerbaijan Delegation also spoke in hie national language. 
He said that the peoples of Asia were longing for freedom to ful6l the dmands of 
their life for econmic, social, cultural and economic development to enable them to 
rise to the level of contemporary culture and civilisation in the world, He said that 
no people could be free without economic freedom. This was proved in the case of 
his country which until the Kusian revolution was one of the most backward countries 
in the world. To-day his country was a flourishing Industrial republic with 
A largo number of universiiies and research instituilons. These facts taken together 
with the cultural advance of Azerbaijan made the exchange of culture between bis 
country and other Asian countries more fruitful. He hoped that the Conference 
would successfully cope with the task facing it. 

The leader of the Bhutan Delegation Mr. who followed him, wished 

the Conference success in its task. Ho said thst he came from a small country 
from which he brought to the people of Asia fraternal greetings as pure and clean 
as the air of the mountains of hia country. 

Mr Kgaw Myinty Leader of the Burmese Delegation, who is a Judge of the 
Bangoon High Court and was formerly a member of the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, recalled the days when ho was in India during the Non-Co-operation Movement 
of iOJl and the Gandhi-Jrwin pact. India and Burma were near gpographically and 
culturally and inextricably bound with each other. 

AUNO h^AN’s MeBBAGB 

He then read a message from Genl. Aung Sauy sending to the Conference the 
warmest greetings of the Government and people of Burma. Many of the countries 
participating in the Conference bnd to reckon with the hardships resulting from the 
subjection of these countries to expansionist exploitation, the message said, “'i'he 
distinctive feature that the nnliona of Asia are now ready boldly to face these and 
other difficulties and to take the bull by the horns so to say, is a sign that augurs well 
for the future of Asia and for the cause of the Independence of the Asian peoples/* 
The message concluded by expressing Gen. Aung Ban’s regret that he was unable tO 
edme and wishing the Conference all success. 

Ckvlon Deleoatr’s Hope 

Mr. Bandarafiaikey Leader of the Ceylon Delegation said: “It is indeed opportune 
that we are meeting here at a time when the long trail appears to be ending, when 
the promised land seems to be in sight, in order that in a friendly and informal 
atmosphere, we can take stock of the situation, aeseBS the potentialities and opportu¬ 
nities that freedom will confer, and also realise the grave responsibilities that it will 
undoubtedly involve. Ainong the advantages that we hope to reap are spiritually the 
removal of that degradation of the soul, which servitude brings in its train; materially 
the achievement of freedom from poverty and want from disease and ignorance and 
the assurance to all, as far as lies in our power, of equal opportunities and just 
standard of living; psychologically the elimination of fear—fear of ourselves and of 
each otfaef; culturally the fostering of our languages, literatures ahd art and our 
ways of life. While we view these opportunities with a justifiable measure Of elatiofi 
let us also consider the corresponding responsibilities with a due measure Of sobriOtyi 

Aiia, the Coylen leader said, might well bold the key to the new world situation 
that Was developing and might nob only provide the battle-ground but aUo prOved 
to be the deciding factor in a future conflict. Her position might be even mOrO 
crOcUt~on her might depend the momentous issue of whether there was to be a 
w4t at all. If Asia was free, reasohably strong, and united, that future coufllot might 
ifall be averted. If she was weak, disunitea and unfree, then there wae not m^oii 
Ibt het or for the world. The only reth^dy #aa for ua to mak^ a aUptemeWon 
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to achieve unity and harmony iii Asia: unity in our own countrieB As #ell ti 
amoni^Ht oar differ(*nt landn. 

Chinese Delegate’s Mkssage 

The leader of the Chinese Dtlegtion, Mr Cheng yin-fun said; “Gathered together 
from all over Asia we are meeting together for a few days at this Conference to dia^ 
CUSH matters of common interest to all Asian peoples, 11 is unimportant that we should 
arrive at any definite conclusion on any subject on the agenda. But it is moat 
ifnpottant for the succeas of thi« Conference that frankness and sincerity In the 
atmosphere of friendliness should be the key-note of all our deliberations. The Chinese 
Delegation regards this Conference as a sort of bridge between Asia and the rest of 
the world. We must know ourHelves first before we can know others. But our aim should 
not be confined to our own Asian frontiers. The world is our Troviuce. Within the font 
seah all men are brothers, runs an old Chinese proverb. Let each Asian people oontribute 
the best of what they have to offer so that the world may be made richer therby* 
I9othing sliort of the happiness and prosperity of all mankind should be our ultimata 
objective, Only thus can Asia have peace and stability and only thus can we make 
the world our home, instead of a battle-field. 

Egyptian Delegate’s Message 

Mr. Mustafa Momen^ the Egyptian delegate, said: “Ibe eyes of the hundreds Of 
millions of our peoplea are focussed to l^elhi, the capital of this great sub-coritineftf. 
After years of foreign domination under some form or other liberty has dawned and 
the world is destined to see another renaissance in Asia. Let us co-operate and defend 
our heritage. Our Burvival is in our unity**. 

Second Day—New Delhi—24th. March 1947 

Egyptian Delegate’s Message 

Id a mesaage to the Conference to-day Miss Kayima Sypdy on behalf of the 
Feminist movement of Egypt, said that they had great admiration for the efforts of 
the organisers of the Conference in trying to build up oriental co-operation. India 
and Egypt were united by strong ties of national suffering and aspiration. They 
Btond side by side in the struggle for liberty, independence and prosperity and 
were entitled to claim the respect of the West. During the war they put all their 
territory at the disposal of the allies. Egypt, by virtue of its strategic position, was 
the most important seat of operation in the Middle East. They had cO-operated with 
the allies because they felt that in doing so they were fighting for the rights of 
nations, small and big, to exist freely. But for India and Egypt, Great Britain would 
not enjoy the victorious position she now did. 

At that time, British statesmen spoke with admiration and gratitude of eaBtertt 
co-operation. To-day they spoke very differently and tried to bow the seeda of 
disunity and civil war in Egypt and other places. It was time for the people of Asia 
to learn the value of unity. The people of Egypt were willing to stand hand in hand 
with the people of Asia in their fight against imperialism. 

Chinese Yuan*b Message 

Dr. fai Chi Tao, President of the Executive Yuan of China, in a message lo 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru urged the Asian Countries to be “vigilant, exercise self* 
respect and regenerate themselves by self-reliance.” 

The message, which was read out to the conference by Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit^ urged the Asian countries to “uphold the good virtue of harmony and the 
golden mean to promote human welfare. They should further recognise the difficult 
circumBtanees in which they find themselves and the immense responsibilitieB thejf 
are called upon to bear. Lastly, the peoples of Asia should take cognisance of the 
serious fact that humanity is approaching the cross-roads of regeneration and 
Belf-Bunihilation. This crisis is caused by a total lack of understanding of the 
tnehiugB of the ancient sages of Asia, lo arrest this impending danger the Afliafk 
tlatloiis should not only co-Operate and be brotherly with esch other, but should 
strive, to promote goodwill among the natioiis of the world'*. 

Dr. Tai Chi Tao hoped that the Inter-Asisn Conference would bear fruits of 
'^mutual affection, respect, confidence and co-operation, thuB fulfilling the aim of 
the ancient sages in saving humanity and the world.” 

Georgia’s Greetings 

The Georgian Soviet Republic delegate conveyed the greetings of the people of 
Georgia to the Conference and their beet wishes for its success. “The diBcussions 
St this Conference of problems of national life and culture of the Asian peoples, the 
eBtaDlilbment of personal contact among the representativeB of culture and ecience 
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of 7 ariouci Asian countries and the maintaining of this contact and mutual 
understanding in future will play a signiBcant part in the Folfing of democratic 
problems which face the people of Asia in their efibrts to build their national life/' 
he added. He hoped that the foundation of closer relations and better mutual 
understanding among the peoples of Asis laid at the Conference would be further 
strengthened. 

Indonesian Delegate’s Message 

The presence of the Indonesian Delegaiion nt the Conference, said the leader 
of the Delegation, Dr. Ahu Hanifa, was eigniticant because it was the tirst Inter-Asiaii 
Conference in which Indonesians could participate without being accompanied by 
alien advisers. "Our presence here is for us like a significant symbol for the present 
stage of our national struggle. Being a young iSiate and a young independent nation 
we greatly appreciate thin day as the symbol of the reality that the 
IndoneHiau people cannot easily be kept in an iHolated position as before". He 
added that while the people of Indonesia were fully prepared to work for world peace 
Only independent Indonesia could fulfil the laska required for this. 

Hifl country, he said, for ceniuries been visited by foreign peoples. 
Some, he said, like the Indians had come with good intentions. Others bad 
come deceitfully like the Dutch and the Japanese who were the most unwelcome 
guests of all. The latter had drained all the riches of the country to themselves. 
His people and his culture were peaceful and they even wanted peace with the 
Dutch if ludonesia was recognised as hd independent State. Concluding, he 
expressed the hope that the decision taken joinily at the Conference would give 
the fullest impetus to the struggle "of our peoples for political and economic 
independence." 

At the request of Sjta. Naidu, the Indonesian Delegate read part of a 
message from Dr. Sutan S/iarirt which said, ‘‘The indontsian Republic and the 
people of Indonesia accord warm support lo ihe aims and objects underlying the 
organisatiou of the Conference. We trust ihat it wdl have a far-reaching 
influence in bringing together the Governments and the peoples of Asian 
countries. You have chosen the right time for holding this Conference, for 
all of these countries have suffered grievously during the war and are now 
faced with problems of great magnitude. The task of reconstruction is an 
urgent one and wo have no doubt that the opportunity provided to all 
Asian countries to exchange their views on these problems will be extremely 
useful." 

"Delhi, the heart of Ania, had played its part well", said Dr. Ohularn 
Hussain Sadighi, leader of the Iranian Delegation addressing the Conference, 
“and now it falls upon us, who are the limbs and parts of this great ancient 
structure to do our duty, firstly in respect of our own individual northern 
countries and secondly, for the whole of Asia which is their common home." It 
was imperative in the modern age, he continued, when scientific and other facilities 
were at their disposal, that all the Asiatic nations should come together and be 
good friends for all limo to come since they wire partners in one another’s happi¬ 
ness. The peoples of Asia had gathered here to discuNS five specific subjects 
but they could not bo succtssful unless they were free and their social, culiural, 
economic and women’s movements made steady progress. The time had come when 
the peoples of Asia should awake from their siumbcr and without distinction of 
nationality, caste, creed, race or religion should harmonise themselves in such a 
way that every man, woman and child should become the siandard-bearer of 
knowledge and wi-dom and should so act as lu secure prosperity for themselves 
and for posterity. 

Kazakibtan Delegatb’b Message 

Mr. Sahrifay representing i;;oviet Kazakistan, said that ihe October Revolution had 
brought all the people of Russia together. Their country had been rejuvenated 
and they had found the way to prosperity. Under the old regime, they had had 
no industry and the majority of the people were illiterate. To-day they are 
highly industrialised and they had a large number of educatiousl and research 
institutions. -He brought the Conference fraternal greetings from his people and 
wished all success in its work which, he hoped, would add to international peace 
and understanding. 

Malayan Delegate's Message 

^ "Asia is one", said Dr. ^Burhanuddin, leader of the Malayan Delegation, 
^and Malaya is a link In the chain of Asia, go far there had been uo opportu- 
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nity for the people of Asia to get together, and he felt that the Conferenee wag a 
step in the right direction. Tlie various Asian countries represented by the 
delegates who had met here to-day were liko so many rivers converging them¬ 
selves into one migh»y ocean, India. The Conference was an cxpressiofi of the 
will of the Asian peoples to unite and find themselves possible ways and means 
to solve their common problems. Owing to the domestic conditions prevailing in 
most Asian countries, Asian solidarity had not so far been possible an l it is for 
a great Asian country like India to give the lead towards its achievement”. Finally, 
he concluded, the Conference was a concrete step towards better international 
understanding and amity. 

Nepal Delegate’s Address 

The Nepal Delegation's leader, Sir Shumsher Jung Baha^lur Rana^ in his 
address said: “Two world wars in the space of a quarter of a century have 
almost shittored the fabrics of civilisation, and the world cannot bear a 
repetition of such smpflndoua cat^tstrophies. Peace has returned, but the effects 
of the war are still very much with us. Asia, as wo find it to-day, is unhappily 
not free from many pecu'iar proldems, some of which are due to his'oric causes, 
while others are the direct consequence of the war just ended. If, as a result of 
this Conference, these problems and difficulties, or at least the major part of 
them, cinld ba resolved, th m iha example and influence of tlte Conference might 
extend beyond the boundaries of Asia, and might be ome a powerful force for 
the establishment and spread of goodwdl tliroughout the world. 

“Mine is a tiny mountainons country nestling in the Himalayas, and inhahi- 
tated by a people short in stature but stout of heart and ev r zealous to 
maintain her independence. We live simnle life on tl>e lap of Na'ure in our 
homes in the hills. Even so we h »ve pur own pritblems which we are trying to 
face with such limited resources in men and material as we posses-; and 1 am 
con fid nt that our experiences in the Conference, and the knowledge th»*t we shall 
acquire hero of tlie problems facing our neighbours, and of the ways in which 
they are sought to be met. will bo of the most material assistance (o us as well 
as to our colleagues and brothers involving our mutual and common problems. 

“The ties between Nepal and India tm^e been in existence, in cordiality and 
friendship, throughout history, d'hoso tips are indissoluble and 1 hope time will 
but make them stronger and cloHer. With our npigbl)Ours in the north, too, our 
relations have ever been most cordial. Our presence hero will, I hope, lead to 
strengthening of our'.good relations with old friends, and to the eMtabliabment 
of goodwill and coniacts with other countries to whom we extend the bund 
of friendship.” 

Concluding, Sir Shumsher Jung paid tributes to Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru 
and Sree Sarojini Naidu. ‘‘Asia, this mother of coutinents, this i)Uce of origin of 
all the great faiths which rule the heart of man, is in the melting pot,” he said, 
“and her future is being unfolded before the eyes of the world and Pandit 
Jawtiharlal Nehru possesses those qualities of sagacity and sincerity which will 
be invaluable iu the councils of Asia and of the world.” 

Palestine Jewish Delegate’s Message 

ProfeFflor Samuel Bergmann, speaking on behalf of the Palestine Jewish Dele¬ 
gation, said that be brought the Conference the greetings of the representatives of 
an old religion and an old Asiatie people wlio bnd been driven from their Asiatic 
homeland 1,800 years ago. The Hebrew University had sent its delegates to the 
Conference to learn “your problems and their solutions and to transplant this 
knowledge to Palestine.*’ 

Europe, he said, had failed to teach them how to co-operate in mutual bene¬ 
volence and reciprocal help. They could not leurn co-operation between groups 
belonging to different racps. They had been everywhere a perpeented minority and 
during the war millions of their brethren had been rnthlesHly murdered in gas 
chambers. He hoped that Palestine would not go the European wav “solving, so 
to speak, problems by dispossesHing populations.” He said that rhey had come 
to learn and not to teach. Neverthebss, they could offer the help of their experts 
in science, agriculture, collective colonisation and the adaptation of ancient languages 
to modern ueagea. They were a small people with little space, who also wished to 
preserve their own language, and they bnd some experience in these matters, 
many of which were to be found in Asia. He wished and prayed that the Goofe- 
renee would be a sucoeBi.” 
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Other DBLBaATIONB* MESSAGE 

The Lasder of the Siamese Delegation, wishing the Conference eucceas, espra- 
fsed Krstifieation that his country had been invited to share in this noble task. 

The Leader of the Tadjik Soviet Republic Delep;ation, referred to the great 
strides which the Tadjik people in general and the 'I'adjik women in particular had 
achieved with the fraternal aid of the oth^r peoples of the Soviet Union ip all 
Spheres of life, and said that now the Tadjik women, in common with other 
WQiuen In the Soviet Union, had ample opportunities for free creative labour in gll 
walks of life. Expresaintr profound sympathy with the progressive movements of 
the peoples of Asia, the Tadjik leader wished them freedom and prosperity. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru^ who arrived at the pandal at this stage, was given 
a great ovation and cheered as he took the chair from Sir S. Radfiakrishan. 

The Leader of the Tibetan Delegation, addressing the Conference, 
said : are a country which adminisiers ite subjects based on 

religious aspirations and as India is the land of Buddhism, we 
Buddhists end especially Tibet, had friendly relations with India from ancieni 
times." He expressed joy at meeting ropragentatives from ail the other Asian 
eouutfies and expressed gratitude to leaders like Mahatma Gandhi^ Pandit Nehru^ 
Mrs. Naidu and others for their services to the world and hoped that peoples ol 
ail Asian countries would in future consider themselves brothers. 

"In this way, we hope there will be everlasting peace and unity in Asia". 

After the leaders of the Turkish and Tiirkistau Republican delegations bad 
conveyed their greetings to the Oouference. the Usbegistan Soviet Republican delega¬ 
tes marched up the dais and presented Pandit Nehru with a gorgeous red and gold 
eilk gown, a bine sash and a red cap—the iiatioual drees of the Usbegis. Smilingly, 
Pandit Nehru allowed the Usbegis to wrap him up in the gown. 

The Ushegi leader, addressing the Conference, said the peoples of India apd 
Usbegistaii belonged to the most ancient peoplos of the world and history was full 
pi brilliant examples which proved the close connections between the two countries. 
The people of Usbegistan had always been eympatbetic towards the Indian people 
pod respected Indian culture. 

The Viet Nam leader, Mai Ta Chao expressed the hope that as a result of the 
Conference peace and constructive freedom would be established among the peoples 
of Asia. On behalf of Viet Nam he thanked the Indian people aud the lenders of the 
Other Asian Ooiintries for their sympathy and warm support of Viet Nam’s struggle 
for freedom. His people were still in the midst of their struggle and so it was no 
time for talking, ft was the time for action. Raising his voice be added, “We have 
brought unity to this Conference. Now friends, let us act and be united." 

The Arab League observer, Mr. Thankiruddin who arrived to-day, told the 
Gauference that the League hud now begun to share in the urge for freedom by India. 
“For, your freedom is necessary for our freedom," he added. 

Pandit Nehru then announced that the representatives of four other countries 
of Asia—Korea, Mongolia, the Philippines, and one other—were.also on their way 
and would joiD the Oouference as soon as they arrived. 

A Breeze 

The proceedings of the Conference was interrupted at this stage by Madame 
Karima El Said (Egypt), asking Pandit Nehru to give her a chance to reply 
to the remarks made earlier by the Jewish leader, Prof. Bergmanu, regarding 
Paleaiine. 

Pandit Nehru, assenting. Madame Karima charged the Jewish leader with 
controversial matters before the Conference, ttlnce Bergmann bad dowe so, she 
would like to put forth the view point that there had been no controversy iti 
Palestine between the Arabs and Jews. Vhey had lived on friendly relations for 
many years What the Arabs did not want was European Zionists, coming 
under British protection to claim a separate 8tate. 

Immediately Madame Karima sat down, Dr. Bergmann, the Jewish Dele¬ 
gation leader got up and requested Pandit Nehru to give him another chance to 
aay a few words. 

On Pandit Nehru*s pointing out that Madame Karima had spoken only in 
order to reply to his earlier points and that any further speeches would lead the 
Conference into the realms of controversy. Dr. Bergmann walked down the dais 
fmd was seen leaving the Co^ifercnce pandal. 

Two minutesylater, however, he was seen being eecprted back to dais by 
De. Bhatnagar^ wreathed in smiles. 
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Sir S. Radhakrtshnan, speaking on behalf of India, said that given the 
chance, the countries of Asia would make their contribution to the progress of the 
world in a marked manner. He had no doubt their contributions would be 
different from those of the west. Asia would use science, for instance, not for 
destructive purposes but for the healing of nations and for thj creation of the 
world. 

Sir S. RadhaJerishnan referred to the example set by Britain iu deciding to 
quit India and urged the other imporitilist countries like France and 
Holland to follow in the wake of Britain (applause). “I do hope that a liberated 
India will exert her greatest influence on behaf of the siill-oppn ssed peoples 
of Asia and her influence in the councils of the world will be used for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling them to achieve their freedom.’* (applause). 

Nehru's Concluding Remarks 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his concluding remarks, said: ‘‘I think all of us 
have felt during these two days that however far we might be separated from 
each other in point of distance or otht.T way, there is an essential unity about 
this continent and about our eudeavour.*' 

Placing before the Conference the idea of Asian unity, out of which he 
hoped would grow something evt-n greater—world peace based ou world freedom 
—Pandit Nehru s lid : “If any person thinks that Asia is going to prosper in the 
future at the cost of Europe, he is mistaken. Because if Europe falls, it will 
drag Asia too with it, just as if Asia remains fallen or had remained fttllen, 
undoubtedly it would have draggoil Europe and OLher parts of the world with it. 
You are going to have either war or peace in the w>n*ld ; you are going to have 
either freedom or lack of freedom in the world. Therefore, when we think of 
freedom and progress in Asia, we think for it in terms of other peoples’ 
freedom also.” 

If they looked at it from any other point of view, the economic point of 
view, in future any nation or any continent which thought in terms of building 
up its own prosperity at the cost of exploiting others was not going to succeed. 
Undoubtedly, beesuse of various special qualities and opportunities that they 
possessed, tbe people of Europe prospered. He did not criticise them or condemn 
them for that. They had the qualities for that and they succeeded. Neverthe¬ 
less. their prosperity was based largely on the exploitation of various colonittl and 
semi-colonial countries. 

Proceeding Faiidit Nehru said : ‘‘To-day we have arrived at a stage when 
no country in Europe or elsewhere could base its prosperity on exploiting any 
other country. Indeed, there was no need for it because science ottered us for 
the first time the opportunity to make world prosperous all over, only if we 
worked «»Iong the lines of science. 

“Otherwise, of course, we might use science only for purposes of destruction 
for which it wws so often used. So to-day there is this problem bjfore some of 
the countries of Europe who have got used to certain national economies which are 
based on the exploitation of other countries. There is this great problem before 
thenif ‘what to do’? 

“But looking at it from the narrowest viewpoint of opportunism, that has 
become an impossible undertaking for them, that will drag them down. It 
will cost them much more than they might gain even they succeed, and they will 
not succeed in that. So the path of wisdom obviously is to give up that method of 
approach to these problems and think in terms of raising the general level, which 
will raise each person’s level, and not trying to keep up the level of one nation 
at the cost of keeping down the level of another nation. On the whole it is 
recognised to-day that it will not be possible for political domination of one 
nation by another to continue. But it is not perhaps sufficiently realised that 
it should be equally undesirable for the economic domination of one nation by 
another to continue. 

“We have been wrapped up in political problems and the political aspects 
of the national problem. In all countries, more or less, we have talked bravely 
of independence and all that and yet we know well enough that many a country 
that calls itaelf independent is in the economic clutches of various interests of other 
countries. Economic inter-dependence there is bound to be, no one can think in 
terms of isolationism to-day. But the point is that this practice of economic 
exploitation of one country by;BDOther, either directly or, what might be still more 
dangerous, indirectly, cannot continue and if it does continue, then inevitably it 
brings, 1 am afraid, all manner of evils and conflicts in its train, 

36 
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*'You will not be able to end the conflicta of to-day unleaa you approach the 
problem from an entirely different viewpoint. These twoidayH and the next aeven or 
ei{<ht daya will no doubt bring all these problems much more before you and you 
will examine them. You will not suddenly find a golden way out because there is 
no golden way out of difficult problems of life, but it seems clear enough that we 
see roughly a path before us which we. of Asia, should tread upon. We shall go on 
that path, I hope, hand in hand and co-operating together and also always keeping 
the other hana for others, who wish to take.*' 

Pandit Nehru said he was sorry that Prof. Bergmann, Leader of the Palestine 
Jewish delegation, thought that he had treated him unfairly. '*lt hurts me that any¬ 
one should think that I had done so to him. As you know, it was my desire to 
avoid a controversy on thia subject, or any subject affecting the internal politics of 
the various countries of Asia in thia Conference. Obviously, apart from Palestine, 
there are many other problems about which the representatives of two countries 
might differ or might come into conflict, ideologically or otherwise. Even within a 
country there are problems enough. If we enter that question, we would simply lose 
track of real work we have here and lose ourselves in interminable arguments.'' 

The question of Palestine, Pandit Nehru said, was a highly important issue. 
Palestine might be a small country on the map, but undoubtedly it had become a 
very vital issue. The people of India, as was well known, had'diiring the last many 
years sympathised very greatly with the sufferings of Jews in Europe and elsewhere 
(cheers). They had, whenever an opportunity came before them, raised their voice in 
their favour or, at any rate, expressed their hope that their sufferings might end. 

*'At the same time,*' he continued, 'Tt is also clear, and 1 do not say this in 
any controversial spirit, that the people of India, uecessarily for vaiioiis reasons into 
which I shall not go, have always said that Palestine is easeniially an Arab country 
and no decision can be made without the consent of the Arabs.” 

“We did hope, and we still hope, that if the third party is removed or went 
from Palestine, it may be easier for the other parties more intimately concerned to 
settle their own problems among thcmBelvea, however difficult they might be, because, 
after all, that problem, like all other problems, must bo settled and if other problems 
must be settled and if people do not settle them reasonably then they are settled 
unreasonably. Nature does not long accept any unsettled i)ioblem. i berefore, I hope 
that this quostiou of Palestine itself—and I say so with all respect to nil concerned 
our Arab fiionds and our Hebrew friends—will be settled in co-operaliou among them 
and not by any appeal to, or reliance on, any outsider." 

The session then adjourned. 

The Conference from the next day sat in round table groups—National Move¬ 
ments group, Migration and Raciil problems group. Economic and Social Siirvices 
group, Cultural Problems group and Women's Probloms group. 

Third Day—New Delhi—25th. March 1947 

Meetinga of Groups 

Three Groups held meetings this morning, each group having two to four 
members from each delegation. Group B began examination of migration and racial 
problems as they affect the countries of Asia and also the inhubitants of those 
countries who might be in other continents. Economic development and social servi¬ 
ces of the participating countries came up before group C, and group D considered 
cultural problems with a view to promotiug the exchange and diBsemination of the 
cultural achievements of the various countries against each other. 

Fourth Day—New Delhi—26th. March 1947 

Migration and Racial Problems 

The Conference to-day adopted a four-poiut report on racial problems and 
inter-racial migration. The report suggested that there should be complete legal 
equality of all citizens, complete religious freedom of all citizens, no public social 
disqualification of any racial group and equality before law of persons of foreign 
origin who have settled in the country. 

An attempt was made by the delegate from the Soviet Republic of Georgia, 
supported by many others to include in the report a specific recommendatioiv-to 
the Governments of the countries concerned to implement these principles through 
legislation. The Secretary of the Couferenco, however, pointed out that there was 
no provision made when it was decided to summon the Conference, to pass any 
specific resolutions and recommendations. 

After a breezy exchange of words by a oomber of delegates for and against the 
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proposal, the Chairman, Mr, Han Li Wu (China), ruled that the question whether 
any specific resoIutioiiH can be paaaed by the Conference would be referred back to 
the Steering Committee. 

The report on racial problems and in ter-Asian migration was framed by a 
Group Committee with Mr, Wen Yuan Ning (Oliina) as Chairman and Sardar K, M, 
Panikhar as Vice-Chairman. The report recorded 'consensuB of opinion' among the 
countries that “equality between all citizens of a country, irrespective of race and 
creed**, should be the rule for all connlriee. 

Discussing the legal status of immigrant populations—such as Indians in Burma 
and Ceylon and Chinese in Malay, Burma and Indonesia—all the delegates agreed 
that a distinction must be made between those immigrants who identify themselves 
with their country of adoption and apply for naturalisation and those who choose 
to remain nationals of their mother country. 

On the question of naturalisation, it was generally felt that all foreign settlers 
in Asian countries who are prepared to comply with the naturalisation laws and who 
look upon the country of their adoption as their homclnnd should be granted full 
citizenship and that alien settlers wautiug to retain the nationality of their country 
of origin should have equality before the law—without having civic rights—should 
enjoy safety of person and property and should be treated generously. 

It was generally agreed that at any one time, a person can have only one 
natiouality and that no person can claim citizenship of a country and at the same 
time enjoy the protection of his homo country. 

Ihere was considerable divergence of opinion in regard to future immigration. 
Many delegates, though recognising the right of every country to control immigration, 
felt complete prohibition of immigration would lead to ill-feeling between countries 
and, therefore advocated a quota system. 

Causes For Suspicion 

Discussing the caueea for the hostility and suspicion prevailing in several Asian 
countries between indigenous and immigrant populations, the report said in most 
cases economic factors were responsible for tension and Mie distrust. People such 
as the Burmese or Mulayas, felt Indians and Chinese exploited ihem and, because 
Indians and the Chinese in tbeso countries were doubtful of the security of their 
properly in Burma or Malaya, they tried to transfer profits to their respective coun¬ 
tries. This vicious circle could only be broken by a change of attitude among both 
parlies. 

All delegates agreed while bgally there was little discrimination against indivi¬ 
dual, racial or national groups, there was considerablo de facto discrimination in the 
spheres of administration and public life. To remedy this, it was suggested long-term 
measures of remedying education, social contacts and cultural exchange be adopted 
but various delegates also suggested immediate steps, such us the opening up of 
communal social institutions and the financing of social services and the establish¬ 
ment of hospitals and schools by wealthy immigranls. 

On the queslion of tribal peoples, it was suggested that a study of their cul¬ 
tural social and economic conditions was necessary before embarking on any policy 
aiming at their ultimate assimilation. 

racialism Condemned 

When the report was presented to the plenary eession this evening, the Georg¬ 
ian delegate urged that a recommendation be added to the report calling on the 
Governments of the various coutries to implement the findings of the report. He 
pointed out that in Georgia racial discrimination was pun^8h^ ble by law. 

A number of delegates including Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ Miss Leelamani 
Naidu, and Mr, V. K. Krishna Menon, amidst applause, pleaded that unless such a 
recummeudation or rceolutioii was passed, the report would draw little attention 
from either individual Goyemmenta or internalional orgauisations like the UNO. 
The delegate from Azerbaijan, supporting the view, said that the theory of racial 
superiority was a vestige of Fapcism. 

On behalf of the sponsors of the Conference, the Council of World Affairs, Dr, 
Appadoraij Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru and some foreign delegatee stated that any 
formal resolution or recommendation to anyone was excluded fromthe purview of the 
Oonfereuce and would, iu fact, reduce the Council of World afiairs to a parlisau 
body. 

When Dr. Appadorai said that the Steering Committee of the Asian Conference 
had decided that there should be do formal resolutious passed—except perhaps one 
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for the setting up of an Asian Institute—a number of delegates stood up and asked 
that the Steering Committee’s resolution be placed before the Conference. 

Mr, Han Li Wu (China), who was presiding, ended the discussion by saying 
that he would have the question referred to the Steering Committee again for 

consideration. 

The Viet Nam Delegation, it was understood, sought to move a resolution 
congratulating tbc Government and the people of the Indonesisn Republic On the 
occasion of the signing of the DiUch-Indonesian Agreement which recognised the 
Republic of Indonesia. The resolution expressed the hope that the Dutch Government 
would abide by the spirit and letter of the agreement. 

This resolution too was however not allowed to be moved, the Secretary poin¬ 
ting out that under the rules no resolutions could be moved in the Conference. 

Fifth Day—New Delhi-27th. March 1947 

Absence Of Japanese Delegates 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in an interview (his morning, said that he would 
have liked to see Japan represented at the Asian Relations Conference, but be would 
not make any representations to General MacArthur or any other authorities over 
nOD-atteudance of Japanese delegates invited to be present at the Conference. It 
was a "general rule"» he said, that the Japanese were not to be allowed to leave their 
country at present for such purposes and added, "It is noty as if any exception was 
made in the case of this particular Conference.” 

The consensus of opinion of majority of delegates to the Inter-Asian Conference 
was that Japan could participate in this Conference, as it was of a non-political 
nature. Out of leaders of a number of delegations interviewed, only one was defi¬ 
nitely of the opinion that the Japanese should not participate in the Conference. 
The leader of the Philippine delegHtion, Mr. Anestacio de Castro said: "For the 
time being, it is better that the Japanese should not be here. We cannot ao quickly 
forget the atrocities they committed on our people". 

All the other leaders were of the opinion that as Japan was as Asian country} 
there was no sound reason why Japanese delegates should be excluded. Dr. Burha- 
nnuddin, leader of the Malayan delegation, summed up the general attitude. "We 
should start this Conference with a clean state. It is an Asian Conference and 
Japan is an Asian country". Mr. Mustafa Moment leader of the Egyptian dele¬ 
gation, was very emphatic and pointed out that Japanese delegations had been 
allowed to go to America. He felt that the absence of the Japanese mi^ht later be 
used as an excuse for saying that the Asian Relations Conference had not been 
fully representative. 

Some other leaders of delegations interviewed were those from the Soviet re¬ 
publics, China, Afganistan, Siam and Viet-Nam who favoured Japanese parti¬ 
cipation. 

Cultural Affairs 

At this evening’s session of the Conference, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru welcomed 
the newly arrived Philippine, Mongolia and Viet-Nam delegates. A member from 
each delegation replied andconfeyed to the Conference bis greelings end expressed 
his confidence in its buccgbs. 

The Conference then adopted the report of the group on Cultural AfTairs. The 
report .referred to the need for the development of scientific research in Asia and 
after paying tribute to Western achievements in the scientific field warned the Con¬ 
ference against Asia being tied to the apron strings of Europe. Asia, it pointed 
out} had material and psychological resouTces to carry out first class scientific re¬ 
search. Other points brought out in the report in this connection are that coun¬ 
tries like Burma which have been ravaged by war, bave little scientific equipment 
left, and that it is necessary that scientific research should be related to questions 
of food, health and sanitation and thus contribute to the raising of the standard 
of the living of the masses. 

It was suggested, the report said, to set up a cultural and scientific Asian or¬ 
ganisation with a permanent secretariat to promote scientific and cultural collabor¬ 
ation. It was also suggested that a School of Asian Studies be set up. Opinion was 
divided as to whether there should be one of several institutions, and whether 
countries should not specialise in those fields for which they were best equipped* 
It was, however, agreed that the proposed Asian lustitute, details of which were 
Demg worked out by a sub-committee of the Steering Committee, should go into 
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mnitPT The first function of this Asian Institute should be to serve is a centre 
Sr romition *nd idea* .0 tb.t the good EOrk done in one country 

**'°rhe '*report**emphaBi8«d the importance of removing illiterecy from Aeien conn* 
tries ftnd the necesBity for increasing facilities for both child and adult education. 
The reoort also recommended that the use of new media of education, such as the 
radio and cinema, be fully explored. Other suggestions were: collaboration among 
libraries, translation of clasBics of one country into all Asian languages, prepara¬ 
tion of documentary and educational films, appointment of Asian language tea¬ 
chers iu Asian universities, comparative study of Asian ciiUiires, inter-Asian stu- 
dents* conferences and the setting up of an ABi»n broadcasting station. 

History should be re-written, the report said, on rational and human linea 
without laying subordinating nationalism to human brotherhood, relating politics 
to morality and preserving the values which Asia has cherished mosr, namely, 
regard for human personality, the primacy of the spirit, the importance of religion 
and the essential unity of Asia. , • 

Finally, the report stated that after discussion on the value of an artificial 
common language, it was generally agreed that while such a language might be 
oossible, it was not an immediate or urgent problem. For the present the report 
recommended that the use of English as the most widely used language should 
be continued, and that the study of Asian languages be encouraged. Un this point 
there was some discussion in the plenary session before the report was adopted by 

the then adopted with the modification, suggested by Pandit 

Nehru that the use of the word “Asiatic” which has been interchangeably used 
with “Asian” should be dropped in favour of the latter form. 

Sixth Day—New Delhi—29th March 1947 

Transition from Colonial to National Economy 


Group reports on the transition from colonial to nationgl economy, on agricul-; 
tural reconstruction and industrial development were adopted at the plenary session 
of the Asian Relations Conference this afternoon. Justice Kyaw Myint^ leader of the 
Burmese Delegs^lon, presided. , , , . • , . 

The only point that aroused discusBion was the role of foreign capital in co¬ 
lonial countries, and a Dumber of speakers participated. It was considered that the 
most appropriate place for including the consensus of the House on this point was 
the report on industrial development and a small amendment was accordingly 
made at the instance of Bardar K, M, Panikkar and Mr. Humayun Kahir, The 
report says with reference to the use of foreign capital that ‘‘great care must be 
taken in determining the conditions under which foreign capital is imported.” The 
amendment incorporated was “among such conditioDs should be considered the 
desirability of imposing limits on profits, and ensuring the maintenance of minimum 
living standards.” 

The report on the transition from colonial to national economy, presented by 
Prof. D. R. Qadgilj first describes the characteristics of a colonial economy. The 
main features are an unbalanced economy, foreign-owned or controlled plantations ; 
mineral resources under foreign exploitation which are not used for the country's 
industrial development; an export trade consisting mainly of primary products sold 
at unduly depressed prices by foreign interests ; a favourable visible balance of trade 
but an unfavourable invisible balance of payments as banking, shipping, capital and 
insurance are in foreign hands; large-scale but stagnant artisan and handicraft 
industry ; a manufacturing industry unbalanced and foreign-controlled ; stratifica¬ 
tion in the field of economic activity and the existence of plural societies but a 
tendency towards undue centralisation in administration and taxation and, an in¬ 
variable feature of all colonial economies, a very low standard of living. 

Transition To National Economy 

For the transition from a colonial to a national economy, the report says it 
is necessary that the Btate should be able to free itself of the dominance of foreign 
political infiuence, and of foreign capital and personnel. This, the report adds, 
is largely a political problem. For the attainment of a national economy the 
report outlines certain general policies and objectives including the diversification 
and modernisation of agriculture ; improvement in the technique and organisation 
of artisan and handicraft industry, the development of co-operatives to assist 
agriculture, small-scale industry and interoal trade; development of Indigenons 
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credit orguDiBalioos and indigonous shipping and foreiga trade organisations ; the 
development of an efficient and progressive system of local Self-Government; the 
assurance of socuiity to the people by means of the stabilisation of prices, fixation 
of minimum wages, social insurance, etc.; and the development of manufacturing 
industries, specially related to the internal resources and of opportunities in the 
country. 

Difficulties Arisinq In Transition Period 

Dealing with the difficulties that might arise during the transition, the report 
mentions the following as the most important : (i) A diminution In the surplus 
of commercial crops available for export or for industry and diversification of agri¬ 
culture would lead to the growth of small peaseut economies and a consequent in¬ 
crease in the importance of Bubsistence farming and a greater production of cereals. 
(2) Retardation in the improvement of the standard of living and a burden on 
the consumer due to protection of manufacturing industries, which may have to 
be undertaken by the State. Unemployment may increase if there is a rapid 
development of the manufacturing industry which wOuld inevitably lead to the 
disintegration of the artisan industry. Furthermore, the existence of a stratified 
social structure might iead to the coocentralion of economic power in the hands 
of small groups. (3) A large-scale development programme in countries whose 
economies are poor may also retard the raising of the standard of living. (4) In 
the beginning, shortage of trained personnel may be encountered due to educa¬ 
tional backwardueBS and lack of training facilities. (5) An increase in direct 
taxation whose incidence would ba progressive, in order to meet the increased 
Government expenditure demanded by the State’s social policy, without affecting 
the standard of living of the people. 

(6) Obligations incurred by the membership of international organisations, 
such as the International Trade Organisation may bring about a conflict with eco¬ 
nomic policies nessitated by national economic policies. (7) As long as the new 
international order is not fully established, the policies of individual units will be 
largely infuenced by security considerations necesBitating a modification of develop¬ 
ment progranimes, 

in conclusion, the report makes suggestiou which might help to overcome the 
difficulties encountered by all countries, but points out tliat each country will have 
to bo individually solved. The report says that there should be an exchange of 
information relating to the terms and conditions of foreign borrowing. Efforts 
should be made for co-operation aud-understanding in particular regions for the 
planning of mutually advantageous development programmes and steps should be 
taken in concert fur implementing ideas or policies sponsored by international orga¬ 
nisations. Asian countries should collaborate in framing and developing econo¬ 
mic policies to be placed before international organisations. 

Reconstruction of Agriculture 

Dr, V. K. R> F. Rao presented the reports on agricultural reconstruction and 
industrial development. , , ^ .... 

After mentioning the backward condition of agriculture generally in Asian 
countries, the problems created by the devastation caused by enemy ocupation of a 
number of countries and current civil unrest, the report on agricultural rrconstiuc- 
tion states that the problem is pre-eminently one of raising the standard of living 
of the mat^ses of population who are engaged in agricultural and allied occupatinns. 

First among the broad principle of agricultural reconstruction should be 
mentioned the need for raising agricultural productivity by the use of better seed, 
more modern methods of cultivation and the use of fertilisers ; simultaneonsly the 
area under cultivation should be extended as much as possible by large-scale deve¬ 
lopment Bchemes. More capital should be made available to the pcasantB in the 
form of equipment, fertilizers, etc. In view of the general poverty among the 
agricultural claBsee, it is only the State which can provide the required capital to 
the peasantry. , ^ 

InduatrialiBAtion and development of cottage industries affording Beasonal 
employment are highly necessary. It is also necessary to secure deceutraliBation 
of factories. , , ^ ... . 

The terms of trade between agricultural and non-agncultural produce have 
always operated to the disadvantage of the former, thanks primarily to the better 
organisation of the manufacturing countries. Ab Asia is pre-eminently an agricul¬ 
tural coutineut and largely exports of raw material and primary products and imports 
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of manufactured goods from Europe aud America, this problem has to be tackled 
ID aoy scheme of agricultural reconstruction in Asia. >v 

At the moment, transport facilities as regards movement of Asian agricultu¬ 
ral produce across national continental frontiers is largely in the hands of non- 
Indians. If this is not remedied and Asian countries be organised to get control 
over transport facilities, especially shipping, it will be diflScult to secure to the Asian 
cultivator adequate return from agricultural reconstruction. 

There should be a substantial reduction in the share of landlords and traders 
in agricultural income. Fundamental reforms are necessary in the realm of land 
tenure and ownership should be secured to the actual tiller of the soil, Only 
a development of co-operative marketing based on mutual aid would enable the 
agricultural claeses to get a larger share of agricultural income than at present. 

Need fou Self-Sdeficienoy in Food 

An ideal solution of the problem of landless agriciiliural labourers would be 
to give landleBfl labour possession of land, in any event steps must be taken to 
ensure for them an equitable share of agricultural income. 

The report mentions with appreciation the collective farming units in the 
Asian Republics of the USSR and the Jewish Co-operative Settlements in Palestine 
All over Asia, says the report, emphasis at the moment is on food production and 
it is hoped that Asia will soon be in a position to cease spending her foreiirn ex¬ 
change resources on importing food rather than on capital (quiprnent of which she is 
in such bad need. The countiies have to take their choice between methods 
such as those followed in Russia with its emphasis on collective farming nr 
in Turkey with the emphasis on State initiative, or in Sudan with the eranhasis 
on company management, or in Palestine with the emphasis on mutual aid and 
co-operation. There is general agreement, however, that agricultural reconstructimi 
depends for its success in the last resort upon the extent to which the human factor 
is harnessed and its enthusiasm roused; this cannot be done without carrying out 
fundamental land reforms aud linking up ownership and cultivation in the same 
hands. 

Many delegates deplored the fact that allocation of rice was made at presAnf 
from Washington in spite of the fact that the bulk of the production, consumption 
and trade in rice takes place in Asia. It was suggested that a beginning in Inter-Asian 
agricultural co-operation should be made by the countries located in Bouth-Eaat 
Asia which account for 85 per cent of the world production of rice, forming a Rica 
Board for gouth-Fast Asia for increasing the prodnciion, bettering the distribution 
and stabilising the price of rice in South East Asia. The experience resulting from the 
working of such a Board could be applied with advantage to similar schemes for 
other agricultural products. 


The sentiment was unanimous that ngricultural reconstruction is long overdiin 
in Asia and that immediate steps should be taken by each individual nation to 
undertake the necessary measures of reconstruction. The sentiment was also unan 
imous that in this task there is a great deal of scope for interAsiari action in the 
matter of exchange of information, pooling of experience and taking of common 
counsel on matters of mutual concern. It was emphasised however, that all such 
measures should be consistent with the spirit of iuteinatioual co-operation and nf tha 
U. N. O. It was also felt that full advantage should be taken of tL faciUties afforded 
•by existing international organisations, such as the F. A. O. in order to improve 
agricultural conditions in Asia. Fiuvo 


Industrial Development 

The report on inJuelrial development states that survey of the indastrlal 
position in the Asian countries reveals with glarinK sharpness the low measures 
of industrialisation which this continent has reached, with, howtver, certain nro- 
minent exceptions, eucli as the Asiatic Republic, of the USSR, Turkey, parts of 
Palestine and parts of the Middle East. The statements which follow are, there¬ 
fore, intended mainly to depict the conditions and discuss the pioblems of ihn 
rest of Asia. ■ ” 

Among these Asian nations India is the only country, barring Japan, which 
18 industrialised to any insignificant extent in the Western sense, and even Ind^a 
has such large gaps in her induslnal structure as heavy chemicals, heavy end- 
neerring and other basic and defence industries. The rest of Asia with the 
possible exception of China, do not possess even the light industries and have to 
rely on imports for the supply of manufactured consumer goods. Taking Asia 
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as a whole, it would not bo incorrect to say that she is exporter of raw materials 
and importer of finished goods. The industrial status of the bulk of AbIa is a 
clear corollary of her colonial economy; and the real test of Asian independence 
would be the extent to which she is able to achieve a substantia] measure of 
industrialisation. 

Industrial development raises certain problems which are common to all 
Aslan countries. Ths most important of these is the problem of capital equip¬ 
ment. Capital equipment has to be obtained irom Europe or America and it 
cannot be obtained except in return foe exports from Asia of raw materials 
and primary products. The extent to which such exports can be made is 
limited, particularly to-day as a result of the effects of the war on the production 
of such goods in Asia, while the imports of capital equipment needed arc likely 
to exceed the value of such exports. 

It seems inevitable that a number of Asian countries will have to obtain 
substantial imports of foreign capital for carrying out their programmes of 
industrial development. Opinion was, however, unanimous that such imports of 
foreign CApital should not bo obtained under conditions that will result in 
foreign control of domestic ecnoiny, which would only lead to ihe emergence of 
the colonial economy under a new guise. 

It was felt, therefore, that imports of capital should be obtained by the 
Governments of the countries concerned raiher than by private interesis. Only 
then sufficient strength could be afforded to the borrower to resist the direct and 
indirect domination that a lender usually exercises on the borrowing country. 
One delegate diffi rcd from this view and expressert the opinion that the same 
objective could be served by insisting that coutiol should vest in the hands of 
the private industrialists in the borrowing country, which will leave the 
control of foreign capital in national, though not GovernmcntHl hands. In any 
case, there was unanimity for the view that great care mu4 be taken in deter¬ 
mining the conditions under which foreign capital is imported; and it was felt 
that the terms and conditions of foreign borrowing was a suitable subject for 
mutual consultation among the Asian countries. Among such conditions should 
be considered the desirability of imposing limitations on profits and ensuring the 
maintenance of minimum living standards. 

It appeared as a result of discussions that with inter-Asian co-operation it 
should be possible to establish in Asia, taking all countries together, quite a large 
number of post-graduate and research institutions, 

'Iho report deplored the ‘ complete domination*’ now exercised in the fields 
of transport and communications by non-Asian nations and it was felt that 
without Asian countries controlling and owning various types of transport and 
different forms of communication, such as shipping, radio, cables, etc.i it would, 
be difficult either to attain economic independenoc or develop closer contacts 
among them or enjoy a substantial share of the fruits of economicj development. 

It was generally felt that the question of the State’s role in industrial 
development would have to bo dealt with by each country in the light of its 
own circumstances, administrative resources, traditions, etc., but it was agreed 
that key industries, defence industries and public utilities may appropriately fall 
within the purview of Sfaic-ownership or control. 

Opinion was also widely expressed that there should be a sector of industrial 
economy which should be left to private enterprise. There wasi general agreement 
on the need of planning industrial development in each country nnd one dflfgate 
advanced the view that people should begin to think in terms of a co-ordinated and 
mutually consistent plan of industrial development of all countries in Asia. 

It was emphasised (hat agricultural reconstruction and industrial development 
constitute the key-note of Asia’s transition from a colonial to a national economy. 
'Without them, it is impossible to raise the standard of living of the masses of the 
people. They are also essential for the maintenance of the political independence 
which many of the Asian countries arc now acquiring and for enabling Asia to make 
full contribution to world security and the maiutenanoe of world peace. 

Agricultural reconstruction and industrial development are not going to be easy 
for an Asian country or even for the whole of Asia taken together. At the same time 
it is not too difficult, particularly if Asian governments will take the initiative in 
reooDsCruoting and developing their economies and enlisiing the fullest co-operation 
of their people. In the achievement of this objective, there is considerable room for 
inter-Asian cooperation, consistently with world objectives and the fullest utilisation 
of the existing speeialised agencies of the U. N. 
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Mr. S, W, R. Banuarnaike was Cbairmaa, Mr. i). Sjahroezah was Vioe-OhairmaH 
and Prof. D. R. Gadgil, Rapporteur of'the group dealing with transition from oolouial 
to national economy while for the group which conBidered agricultural reconatruciion 
and industrial development, Mr. David Hacohen was Chairman, MBjor-General Vijaya 
Shumshere Jung was Vice-Ohairman and Dr, V, K, R. V, Rao was Rapporteur* 

Seventh Day—New Delhi—Ist April 1947 

Gandhiji’a i\ppeai To Asian Delegates 

Mahatma Gandhi, taking advantage of his presence in the capital for political 
purposes, attended the penultimate plenary aeBsion of the Conference this evening 
for a few minute^. The delegates assembled from 2J countries of Asia stood up as a 
mark of respect both when bo entered the hall and when he left it. 

Yielding to their persistent demaad, Mahatma Gandhi amidst loud and contin¬ 
ued applause urged the Conference to work for the'one world' ideal with determi¬ 
nation. Jiis remark that a free India would not use her influence to suppress other 
parts of the world was also greeted with cheers. Before leaving the Conference, the 
leaders of the various dolegatious walked up to the dais and warmly shook hands 
with Oandhiji> 

Qandhiji said : “I would not like to live if it was not one world. I would 
certainly like to see that dream realised in my lifetime. If all of you representatives 
who have come here from different parts of Asia go away with one mind and with 
that fixed determination to carry your will through, there is no doubt that in your 
own generation you will succeed and see that dream realised.” 

Describing the Conference as a ‘great event for us all who belong to Asia* 
Mahatma Gandhi said this was perhaps for the first time in history that such a 
Conference was being held on Indian soil. 

Qandhiji urged the delegates to carry away sweot memories with them and 
hoped tliey .would make every effort to build the great edifice of Truth, for Truth 
was God. 

Why had the representatives of the Asiatic powers and peoples come together^ 
be asked. Was it in order to wage wrar against Europe, America or against non-Asiatics? 
“1 would emphatically say no. This {is not India’s mission. I would’feel extremely 
sorry if India, having won her Independence essentiolly—rather predominantly—thro¬ 
ugh non-violent means, was going to use that Independence for the suppression of 
other parts of the world—let alone Asiatic powers, but even European powers, although 
European powers have exploited the different races inhabiting this vast continent 
till now, it would be a sorry thing.” 

Mahatma Gandhi suggested that the Conference might meet yearly, or once 
in two years or three years. ‘Tf you ask me where, I would say India is the place. 
You will forgive me for that partiality for India.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, who spoke in response to persistent demands from the audience, 
said he was hoping to say a few words at to-morrow’s session ol the Conference. But 
if anyone would ask questions, be would try to answer them to-day. 

Chinese Delegate’s Question 

Addressing Qandhiji as *the spirit of India, the light of Asia and great man of 
the word/ Dr, Han Liwu from China asked him to say ajew words on the proposal 
to form an Asian Institute. 

Qandhiji said although Pandit Nehru had asked him to attend the Conference 
right from the beginning he had been unable to do so. When Lord Mountbatten, 
the new Viceroy, invited him to meet him, however he could not say ”no”. It 
would have been foreign to his nature to do so. The Viceroy had already told him 
that the credit for bringing him to Delhi during the Asian Conference must really 
be his. And he had told the Viceroy: ”1 am your prisoner. But, 1 am also Pandit 
Nehru^s prisoner, for, after all, he is your Vice-President.” 

Qandhiji prefaced his remarks about the Asian Conference by saying that he 
was doubtful whether he would be able to say anything useful. But the question 
was one after his heart. He was naturally interested in all the people that were oomiog, 
having known by correspondence almost all parts of^the world—and therfore of Alia, 
It was indeed a great event for the people of Asia. 

Reference To Conditions In India 

Qandhiji indirectly referred to the disturbances in the country and said be 
was sorry “we do not know how to keep the peace between ourselves. We have so 
many opinions which we do not knowhow to settle between ourselves ip a humane 
manner. We think we must resort to the law of the jungle. It is an experience which 

87 
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I would not like you to carry to your reepective countries. 1 would, iustead, like 
you to bury it here. 

‘'Now when India is on the eve of Independence* she wants to be independent 
of everyone who wants to own this country, who wants to be its lord and master. 
W3 do not want any change of masters. We want to be our own roasters. 

“How shall we be our own masters? 1 do not know ; I am sure that Pandit 
Nehru does not know; I am sure Khan Sahib {Khan Abdul Ohafar Khan, sitting 
beside him) does not know. All that we know is that we should do our duty aud 
leave the results in the hands of God, not in the hands of roan. Man is supposed to 
be the roaster of his own destiny but it is only partly true. He can make his own 
destiny only in so far as he is allowed by the great power which overrides all our 
intentions and plans and carries out his own plans. I call that power not by the name 
of Allah, Khuda or God, but Truth. You gentlemen from different parts of Asia 
having come here and having met together, should carry away sweet memories of the 
meeting and make every- effort to build that great edifice of Truth. 

Dr. Sharir's Address 

Dr. Sutan Sharir made his first public appearance at an international confer¬ 
ence when he attended the plenary session of the Asian Relations Conference this 
morning. “Our being here'*, he said speaking to the delegates, “is due not only to our 
immediate interest in the business of the Conference but because we had been 
isolated so long.” 

He said that more important than all conferences, were the personal contacts 
that one made. He hoped, in the remaining two days of the Conference, to meet as 
many people as he could. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrut welcoming Dr. Sharir, said that as usual Dr. Sharir 
had given them all many surprises. They had heard a few days ago that he might 
come, then, that he would come but only after the Conference, and finally he bad 
arrived unexpectedly at midnight yesterday and many people who bad wanted to greet 
him at the airport had been unable to do so. 

Dr. Sharir's presence had great significance for India, Pandit Nehru continued, as 
Indonesia bad played a very important part in the Asian world during the last two 
or three years. 

Pandit Nehru then welcomed the Korean delegatien which also arrived yesterday. 

Report On Freedom Movements Adopted 

The plenary session then hoard and adopted with a few amendments the group 
report on national movements for freedom, read by Mr. AT. A, Raschid of Burma. 
Mr. Hoalim from Malaya presided. 

The report is the only one presented at the conference frankly discuBsing a 
political issue, without entering into the history of individual movements. The report 
says that freedom movements in Asia had derived their inspiration from revolu¬ 
tionary developments in various parts of the world and that the outbreak of the second 
world war focussed greater attention on freedom movements in Asia. 

There is an ioteusive and widespread urge in Asian countries to terminate 
foreign domination, the report says and adds that for various reasons Western 
Colonial powers, particularly Biituini cannot afford much longer to hold Asian 
countries in subiection and therefore, the question ipight resolve itself into that of 
the speedy termination and peaceful transfer of political power. 

All Asian countries, the report continues, should develop the attitude that 
Imperialism could not continue to dominate any part of Asia for any length of time 
and all Asian nations should take effective steps to see that imperialist domination 
over them was speedily terminated. 

Some delegates expressed apprehension that western powers would attempt to 
continue economic domination and it was necessary to bear this in mind as political 
freedom would be of little value. It was also felt by some delegates that Britain 
ffOuld try to become stronger in Ceylon and Malaya with a view to retaining her 
supremacy in the Indian Oceau and that these “danger spots should be carefully 
watched for developments. It was urged that no Asian country should aid any colon¬ 
ial power directly or indirectly to keep any other Asian country in subjectioD. It 
was stated that the smaller Asian countries would need economic help from 
larger Asian powers, but it was hoped that such assistance would not lead to 
domination by the large power. Admiration was expressed for those Asian Countries 
struggling to free themselves from imperial domination and particularly for the 
Indonesion and Viet Nam people. One delegate suggested that a neutrality bloc be 
formed in Asia. 
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Regarding the uee of Indian troopa in Burma and Indoneeia, the report states 
that Indian delegates explained that till recently Indian troops in Burma and 
Indonesia had been under foreign control and that the interim Government had 
adopted the policy that Indian troops should be vrithdrawn from other Asian coun¬ 
tries and that in no case would these troops be allowed to be used for tbe suppression 
of any national freedom movements in Asia. 

The report also stated that Indian delegates stated that with regard to support 
for freedom movements, it was difhcuU to viBualiBe» short of declaring war, anything 
but moral support. It was emphasised that any support given should not have the 
effect of enlarging tbe area of conflict. 

Indian and Ohinese delegates promised full support to Asian countries seeking 
admission to the UNO and other international organisations. It was also suggested 
that all other Asian countries immediately recognise the indonesian Republic. 

It was unanimously agreed that indigenous minorities resident in any Asian 
country should support and assist tbe struggle of that country for freedom. All 
Asian countries should treat non-indigeuous minorities fairly as no country, it was 
pointed out, could be regarded as completely free unless it had the goodwill of all 
national minorities within it. 

Group Reports Adopted 

The afternoon plenary session of the Asian Kelalions Conference to-day adopted 
group reports on labour problems, social services and the status of women and their 
movements. Mr. Yousofoff, the Azerbaijan delegate, presided. 

The report on labour problems stated that agriculture constituted the major 
occupation for peoples of the Asian countries and that there was silent competition 
between industrial and agricultural labour as the conditions of tbe former could not 
be improved without improvements in the conditions of the latter. Agricultural labour 
was becoming more and more conscious of its importance and there was also indic¬ 
ation that trade unionism was gaining a bold on it. In this connection it was pointed 
out that plantation labour was easier to organise, as had been proved in Indonesia 
and Ceylon. 

Leaving aside the Soviet Republic in Asia, where agriculture had been largely 
industrialised, two features were common to most 9 ! the other countries, it was 
stated. One was that industrial labour was more organised and that more figures and 
data were available about it than for agricultural labour. While in cases such as those 
of China and a few other countries industrial labour had been able to improve its con¬ 
dition during the war, it was generally agreed that even so the economic condition 
of workers in most Asian countries was far behind that of workers in Great 
Britain and other industrial countries. Tberefors tbe pace of progress in this field 
must be more rapid than in the more advanced countries. 

While the social ohj^’ctive was the raising of the atandard of living through 
increased production and more equitable distribution, there was one danger that had 
to be guarded against. There was ibe threat of post-war unemployment facing most 
countries in the world and this called for national and international measurea 
to meet it. Steps must bo taken to see that any gains that agricultural labour 
bad made during the war must be maintained. 

In the opinion of tbe group, experience had shown that strikes cannot be elimi¬ 
nated by legislation alone. It was doubtful whether the right to strike could be checked 
and if it was, there muat be compensating limits on tbe right of lockouts and 
changes in the terms of employment. It was felt that the labour problem could be 
better solved by associating labour with administration of both industry and public 
affairs and joint management was more likely to eliminate tbe problem of 
strikes in industry. 

It was stated that all over Asia, there had been a tremendous growth in Trade 
Union activities and that agricultural labour had also been drawn into it. 

Charter Gf Human Rights 

The recommendations of tbe report include the formulation of a charter of 
human rights embodying minimum standards of requirements for food, education, 
housing and social security; extension of political rights to workers; co-operation 
with the World Trade Union Coiiference and the I.L. O.; and the organisation 
of training centTes for Trade Union officers. The report also recommended 
general legislation for tbe improvement of conditions of workers. 

The group reports on social services and status of women which were jointly 
presented, agreed that the existing conditions in health hygiene, housing and education 
required great improvement in most Asian countries, with the exception of the Soviet 
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Republic in Asia, and that these improvementB could not be cariied out by private 
enterprise alone. It was by State action alone and the nationalisation of social 
services that the necessary changes could be brought about as quickly as was 
considered desirable. It was stated in the report that expenditure for such purposes 
could never be too great. 

Main Suggestions 

Action on the following lines was suggested by the two groups in their report. 

(1) Collection of information in respect of aU these questions in different Asian 
Countries. The Conference itself has shown that the different countries can learn a 
great deal from one another, and a pooling of experience and resources would be 
conducive to the interests of ail. 

(21 Expansion of medical education and the training of nurses and midwives. 

(3) Introduction of social security schemes. 

(4) Definition of minimum standards of bousing for the adult population in 
conformity with the climatic and geographical conditions of the country. 

(5) Promotion and control of schemes for providing sanitary and other ame¬ 
nities in urban and rural areas. 

(6) Provision of compulsory education in over'increasing degrees for all. 

(7) Conscription of students for education services both in rural and urban 
areas. 

(8) Steps for minimising the disparity between conditions in rural and urban 
areas in respect of social amenities. 

Eighth Day—New Delhi—2nd. April 1947 

Filipino Delegate’s Greetings 

A crowd of over 20.000 persons assembled inside the shamiana in Puran Quila 
to attend the concluding session of the Asian Relations Conference this evening. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who came to the Conference straight from her sick bed, 
took the chair amidst loud cheers. 

The leaders of three newly arrived delegations from the Philippines, Outer 
Mongolia anb Korea, conveyed their greetings to the fellow-delegates at the outset. 

The Philippine delegate, Mr. Alexandi'o D. Castro^ speaking of his country's 
recent liberation from foreign domination, snid the United States of America had 
really done magnificently by his country. Even after the Philippines became free, 
tbo United States was helping her to rehabilitate herself. Referring to the Asian 
Conference, the Philippine delegate said the discupsions at the Conference had been 
most instructive and valuable and his country would try to carry out the suggestions 
made in the various reports as far as possible. 

The leader of the Mongolian delegation expressed the hope that the contacts 
established at the Conference would be developed and strengthened. 

To the people of India who were very soon going to be fully free, the Mongo¬ 
lian delegate wished all success and prosperity in the future. 

The delegate from ATorea said the Asian countries bad come together deter¬ 
mined to be a single unit—a unit not separate from the rest of the world, but a 
unit which would function within the larger unit which was the world itself. 

A delegate from Egypt, Mr. Momin, who spoke next, pointed out that the desire 
of the countries of Asia to come together did not mean hostility to any other nation. 
It was only a step in the direction of world co-operation, aimed at the realisation of 
justice, freedom and happiness for all the human races. 

As the next speaker, the delegate from Iran, began hie speech in beautiful 
sonorous Persian, Mahatma Oandhi arrived. Mrs. Naidu asked ihs speaker to pause 
for a while as she wanted Mahatma Oandhi also to hear the sonorous Persian. To 
avoid the crowd, Mahatma Oandhi entered the dais through an entrance at the back. 
He was given a great ovation. 

The Iranian delegate said that the true foundations of a great organisation had 
been laid as a result of the Conference. This organisation would, he hoped, help the 
present and future generations on the road to prosperity. 

Mrs. Naidu next called upon the Indonesian premier,Dr. whom she 

described as an ‘atom bomb'—to speak. 

Dr. Sharir’s Speech 

Rising amidst continued applause. Dr, Sharir thanked India for the kindness 
shown to Dim and his country. The Indonesians deeply appreciated the reasons 
which led to the inauguration of the Conference—namely the desire to see the Asian 
continent rise to its full stature, not in a spirit of hostility or as a threat to others 
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in other Itndii but purely in order to create for Asia the opportunity to develop 
along huinanistic lines. 

The world to-day was living in troubled timea when changes of far-reaching 
coneequencea were taking place everywhere. Despite thisi the present was the time 
for action. '^But even while we initiate policies and execute plana, oare^miist be taken 
to see that theae things are done in such a manner that the conacqurDces of our 
action would not be unpalatable to other peoples but would atrengthen the bonds 
existing between the races of the world.*’ 

Above everything, the compelling factor which had made the Conference a 
success was a bond of common sentiment—an Asian sentiment. There was no doubt 
that such n sentiment existed. In his opinion, the sentiment was based not only on 
truth and justice but was in consonance with the whole humanity. This sentiment 
must bo so directed and used that it would not fall from the path of justice, 
humanity and idealism. If this was done, it would lead to ’’One Asia" and ultimately 
•‘One World.” 

Dr. Sharir hoped that delegates would carry with them to their respective 
countries a message of hope and inspiration from the gathering and work for the 
implementation of the ideals for which the Conference stood. 

Dr. Sharir thanked all the countries who bnd supported Indonesia in her struggle. 
He had a special word of thanks for India ’‘for her moral and material support” 
to his country, The Indonesians would never be guilty, be added, of ingratitude. 

Gandhiji’a Parting Words To Delegates 

Mahatma Gandhi who folio jred Dr Sharir^ said that what the delegates had 
aeen of India was not the real India. The real India lay in the 700 thousand 
villages of India, where thirty-eight crores of people lived. ’Terbaps if you see a 
few villages, you will see real India where miserable specimens of humanity with 
lustreless eyes live. Yet in those humble cottages, in the midst of these dung-heaps 
are to be found the humble bhangis.” 

Stating that wisdom had come to the west from the East, Mahatma Gandhi 
fi&id that all the great teachers of the world had belonged to ibe Eust, ’'Zoroaster 
belonged to the Ensi He was followed by Buddha, be belonged to the East—to 
India; Moses beloncged to Palestine. Then came Jesus. 'Iheu came Mohammad, 
I omit Krishna, Mahavir others unknown to the outside world. All the same, I 
do not know a single person to match these men of Asia and then what happened? 
Christianity become disfigured when it went to the west. I am sorry to say it, but 
that is my view. 

”I want you to understand, if you can, that the message of the East, the 
message of Asia is not to be learnt through European spectaclfs. If ^ou want to give 
a message to the west, it must be a message of love and truth. I want you to go 
away with the thought that Asia has to conquer the west^through love and truth.” 

Oandhiji referred again to-day to what he said yesterday about “One world” 
and paid; “Of course, I believe in ’one world.’ How can 1 possibly do otherwise, 
when I became an inheritor of the message of love that these great unconquerable 
teachers left for us? You can re-deliver that message now in this age of democracy, 
iu the age of awakening of democracy, in the age of awakening of the poorest of 
the poor. You can re-deliver this message with the greatest emphasis. Then you will 
complete the conquest of the west—not through vengeance because you have been 
exploited in the past, but through love. 

“If all of you put your hearts together and not merely your heads and under* 
stand the secret of the messages of all these wise men of the East and if we really 
become worthy of the great message, you will easily understand that the conquest 
of the west will be complete and that conquest will be loved by the west itseif. That 
west to-day is pining for wisdom. It is to-day in despair of the multiplication of 
atom bombs because the multiplication of atom bombs means utter destruction 
1 (1 merely of the west but the destruction of the world; as if the prophecy of 
the Bible is going to be fulfilled and there is to be—heaven forbid—a deluge. 

“It is up to you to deliver the whole world, not merely Asia, from that sin. 
That is a precious heritage your iGaohers and my teachers have left to us.** 

The leader of the Chinese delegation on behalf of all the delegates from tbs 
various countries presented Pandit Nehru and Mrs. Naidu with silver platter each 
for their great services in organising the Conference. 

Next Session In China 

ADDOUDcing that the next seiiionrof the Conference wonid be held two yean 
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from now in China the Chinese delegate extended a cordial welcome to all the 
Countries to be present. 

The Viet Nam delegate read out a message from the President of Viet Namese 
Republic Dr. Ho Chi Minht expressing his regret at not being able to attend the 
Conference in person. *'My heart and my thoughts will be with you during the 
Conference. The success of this Conference will be ours because it will be the 
success of the Asian people’*. 

President Ho Chi Mirth also expressed gratitude for the support which Viet 
Nam had received from the Asian countries. 

After Pandit Nehru had addressed the Conference, Mrs. Naidu wound up the 
proceedings. 

Resolution On Asian Organisation 

Following is the resolution on the Asian Resolutions organisation passed at this 
morning’s plenary session of the Asian Relations Conference. 

“The members of the delegations from the Asian Countries, assembled in the 
first Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi, firmly believing that the peace of 
the world, to be real and enduring, must be linked up with the freedom and well¬ 
being of the peoples of Asia, are unanimously of the opinion that the contacts 
forged at this Conference must be maintained and strengthened and that the good 
work begun here must be continued, efficiently organised and actively developed. 
They accordingly resolve to establish an organisation to be called the Asian Relations 
organisation with the following objects: 

(a) To promote the study and understanding of Asian problems and rela¬ 
tions in their Asian and world aspects. 

(b) To foster friendly relations and co-operation among the peoples of Asia 
and between them and the rest of the world, and 

(c) To further the progress and well-being of the people=i of Asia. 

“To this end, a Provisional General Council is appointed. The Provisional 
General Council will elect a President and two General Secretariesi one from the 
country in which the first Conference has been held and the other from the 
country in which the next Conference is to be held. 

“The Asian Relations Organisation will be composed of national units, one 
in each Asian country, affiliated to the organisation. The units will be non-gov¬ 
ernmental in character with objects similar to those of the organisation. The 
organisation and the units will devote tbemselves to the study of Asian and In¬ 
ternational afifairs and have no party affiliations, nor will they engage in politi¬ 
cal propaganda. 

“The first task of the members of the Provisional General Council on re¬ 
turn to their rtfspective countries will be to take immediate steps to secure affili¬ 
ation of existing national units and to establish such units where they do not 
exist. The Council is authorised to grant such affiliation. The work of the orga¬ 
nisation will be carried out in the countries concerned through their respective 
national units after they are established and affiliated to the organisation and, 
pending such establishment and affiliation, through their members on the 
Council. 

“The next General Conference will be convened in 1949. The Council may 
convene special or regional conferences in the interval for special purposes in 

g eneral conformity with the objects of the organisation at centres which it consi- 
trs suitable. The Council will take such action as may be considered 
necessary from time to time for the progressive development of the organisation. 

“The Council will frame a provisional constitution under which the organi¬ 
sation will function. This constitution will be submitted for ratification 
to a general or special conference. 

“The Provisional General Council now appointed will hold office until the 
body which is to take its place is elected and assumes office. The following are 
the members of the Provisional General Council. 

Dr, Abdul Majid Khan, Afghanistan, Mr. Taquiddeen Elsolen, Arab League, 
Mr. Kalantar, Armenia , Mr. Yusufov, Azerbaijan ; the Hon. Mr. Justice Kyaw 
Myint; Burma. Mr. M. A. Raschid, Burma. The Hon. Mr. 8. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, Ceylon. The Hon. Mr. R. George De Silva, Ceylon; Mr. Han Lih- 
wu. China; Mr- Wen Yuan-Ning, Cnina; Mr. Kupradze, Georgia; Dr. Abu 
Hanifab, Indonesia ; Mr. Soeripno, Indonesia ; Dr. G. H. Sadighi, iran ; H, E. Ali 
Asghar Hekmat, Iran ; Mr. Sharipov, Karyakistan ; Dr. Paik, Korea; Dr. 
Buihanuddin, Malaya; Mr. J. A. Tbivy, Malaya; Mr. Lub Ban Vandan, Mongo¬ 
lia; Major General &jaya Shumihere Jung Bahadur Kana, Nepal; Prof. Hugo 
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Bergmann, PaleBtiae ; Mr, Anastacio de Castro and A. M. Mannel S. Emerga, 
Philippines ; Prof. Sukit Nimanbemindran, Siam ; Mr. 'lurdunzade, Tadjikistan, 
Mr. Sarimsakov, Uzbekistan *, Dr. Tran Van Luan, Viet Nam ; Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, India ; Rani Laxmi Bai Rajwade, India. 

Pt. Nehru's Call to Asians 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the Conference, referred to the setting 
up of the Asian Relations Organisation and said: ‘‘So we have arrived at the end 
of this Conference and the beginning of our work. All these nine days we were 
preparing for this final act, that is to say, to lay the foundations of some kind 
of an organisation which would carry on the work of thi^ Conference, for other- 
wiKC, if we had not done this—this Conference itself would not huve failed of 
course, because such an endeavour can never fail,—nevertheless, it would have 
been a bit of a failure if all this work should end without any effort really to 
continue it. So to-day the plenary session of the Conference decided to start an 
Asian Relations Organisation. They started it in a simple way without a com¬ 
plicated organisation with a Provisional General Council and with certain simple 
rules. 

“The Provisional Council did mo the honour of electing me its President 
(cheers). Being irresponsible by nature (laughter), not thinking too much of 
what might lie in store in future, I accepted that office. But it is a heavy 
burden because there arc no known paths to trial except memoiics of to-day 
and hopes of the future. That is enough, certainly ; yet we have to build this 
organisation from the bottom up. It is not something which we merely huve to 
carry on and in the building of this obviously we will not succeed unless all 
of US function together and co-operate together.” 

Message op Asia 

It was remarkable how much unanimity there was among the varied people 
coming to the Conference from the four corntrs of this mighily continent, conti¬ 
nued Pandit Nehru. When he thought of this Conference in session and tried to 
think of other conferences in Europe or America or elsewhere and compared the 
two, a certain hope and emotion fllh d him, that what we were doing here was 
not a thing of the moment, just a big show for a number of people who had come 
from abroad, but that there was something deeper behind it which would carry 
the mesfifige of Asia to other countries and other continents. The age-long mes¬ 
sage of Ahia had something of enormous value for modern civilisation in the 
West. In spite of all the great advantages of the West, there had been some¬ 
thing strangely lacking there and btcause of that lack they had to come to ihis 
pass when with all the good thing of the world before them they yet quarrelled 
and thought in terms of war. 

It was astonishing that when, with the advantages of science before us, the 
whole world could be a happy, prospering, co-operative commonwealth, people 
think of wars and of hating each other and of killing each other and devise trem¬ 
endous engines of war and one people ehoiild suppress another. We stood for the 
UNO because therein lay some hope of world co operation and world peace and yet ibe 
United Nations had not functioned in an obvioiuly united way. They had not 
set an example of peace and goodwill in their attempts to function together. He 
hoped that these were only the beginning and that they would survive the 
struggle and lead to a better and co-operative world. 

This mighty civilisation of the West, which had done so much in laiaing 
human standards, yet somehow occasionally did sometliing which made us sink to 
the level of the beast. What was it that it was lacking ? He did not know. 
Perhaps it might be that something of essential spirit, the old wisdom of Asia 
mi^ht help to provide that lack in Western civilisation. In any event, we of 
Asia should try first of all to hear our own message because we could not carry 
that message to others unless we knew it ourselves. During these past ages and 
past generations, we -had forgotten ourselves' what we were and what we are. 
‘‘We have to find ourselves, others undoubtedly will find us also. We are now 
in the process of finding ourselvts and, therefore, others are also in the process 
of realising that Asia is not merely something on the map, is not merely a place 
for the rivalry of various imperialisms or a place where there are marketa to be 
exploited but that Asia consists of human beings with dignity, human beings 
with a long past behind them and human beings who are going ito have a great 
future. (Oheers), 

*‘We are going to have a great future. Bo in this sense we are always living 
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ia a period of transition. The world is not a static place, yet sometimes there 
are some landmarks which divide one era from another and undoubtedly I think 
all the delegates wbo come from abroad will agree with me that this Conference 
has been such a landmark in the history of Asia, it is a landmark in the history 
of the world.” 

For a number of centuries Europe was the centre of history because it was 
most dynamic, creative and adventuious continent. What was happening today ? 
Europe would continue, of course, as a highly cultured and highly civilised conti¬ 
nent but it was that the centre of events was shifting from Europe. On the one 
side it had shifted to America and on the other to Asia (cheers), 

It was up to UB to realise the part we had got to play and train our respec¬ 
tive nations for it. We could not, and must not, think in terms of a 8m»ll and 
unworthy part, a narrow, if he might aay so, just purely nationalist part even. 
Although inevitably the nations of Asia must be nationalistic and must advance 
along the lints of their nationalism, to-day we were facing biggtr problems and 
these could not be solved by a mere nationalistic approach. Therefore., wo were 
going to maintain contacts and meet together frequently so that we might evolve 
common plans of action. 

•T have no doubt at all that your coming here has been a vast education 
to the Indian people. They will feel in a friendly way torwards your countries 
and I hope that in the same sense you who go away from here will carry away 
with you friendly memories not of us few whom you have mot but of the people 
of Asia (cheers). 

‘‘Unfortunately the part of India you have seen most is New Delhi and 
perhaps a little of Old Delhi. 

The Real India 

Mahatma Oandhi was telling you that this not India. If you want to see 
India, you have to go to hundrtda of villages and see their poverty. It is not a 
pleasant sight, yet it is not good avoiding reality because it is unplennant. That 
is Indiii and the problem of India is the problem of the poverty of India and 
unless we can get rid of that povertv, all else will be nothing. We are going 
to have political independence of course, but if that independence has any mean¬ 
ing, it must lead to tbo elimination and liquidation of this poverty in India 
(cheers). I talked of poverty in India but there arc few Asiau countries which, 
are not cursed by thene low standards and poverty. 

“It is a common problem for all Asia and, therefore, one of the special 
things we have to undertake wherever we go is to tackle this problem of poverty 
of raising the standards of the people and trying to learn from each other’s ex¬ 
perience. This organisation thiU wo have esiablished, I trust, will help us in 
learning of each other’s failures as well as Buccesses.” 

Academy for Asian Studies 

The new Provisional General Council had made a recommendation to all na¬ 
tional units to start academies or schools for Asian studies. It was for the 
delegates when they went back to give effect, in so far as they could, to that 
recommendation. They proposed to have in Delhi such an academy which really 
would be in the nature of a big university and ho appealed to the people of 
Delhi especially and the people of India generally to take it up quickly, because 
the burden was going to fall upon them. 

Referring to the troubles in India, Pandit Nehru said : “You read in the 
newspapers of the troubles We are having in India and we sometimes read in 
newspapers of troubles you are having in your countries. There is hardly a 
country which is devoid of trouble and conflict. Perhaps that is a legacy of this 
war, perhaps it is an inevitable const quence of having to pass through this period 
of transition. What is happening in India is bad enough and those of us who 
have to shoulder responsibility for this find it a heavy enough burden. Yet, do 
not imagine for a single instant, you who come from abroad or you who live in 
this country that this trouble and conflict that is taking place in India is any¬ 
thing that frightens us. 

“We are having trouble, we may have more trouble, but big things are hap¬ 
pening in the world, in Asia and in India, and when ancient empires are up-^ 
rooted, the ground shakes. You cannot have the birth of complete freedom with¬ 
out the laoour pains that accompany every birth. So while we regret what is 
happening and we try to put an end to it, to And a peaceful way of progressing, 
we also reidise that sometimes it is inevitable that ibis kind of thiitg happens. 
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And we h^ve to face it and try to conquer it as undoubtedly we shall, and m 
undoubtedly you will wherever you may come from. So, 1 want you to face 
these difficulties and troubles in Asia as elsewhere, with confidence in yourselveB 
and in the luture of your country and of Asia.” 

Mrs. Naldu’s A ppeal 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu^ in her closing addrers, ^aid: “During the speeches of 
the various delcgat s we heard the Kame echo, the same urge and desire that 
there shall be understanding, that tiiere shall be co-operation, that there shall be 
a free and united Asia. (Cheers.) In this heart of Delhi, in ihis heart of the old 
Hindu Empire, we have lounded lo-day our new world of brotherhood, not an em¬ 
pire which mouopulises power for any one section or another but a federation of 
Free Ptoples uhere every individual is as great as the next, where there will be 
no leaders and no followers, but all will be broihers in a mighty task of r gene^ 
ration. Fandit Nehru has said that t-urope and America have been dynamic 
centres of culture, organisation, science and achit vemeut. All honour to tiiese 
young continents. But wc of the immortal East, we who were wlnn time was, 
we who will exiHt as 1 mg as eternity l ists wo have a hsHuu to t -ach to the world. 
But, as Fandit Nehru said, let us first understand the m-SHage ourselves. 

“For centuries that mess ;go of ihe Ea-t htis been almo t forgotten and lost 
on narrow minds. We have followed after strange gojs, wo have despiMid our 
own treasures and sought the imitations that come to us from outside. But to* 
day consciouHiiefla has reiurmd to us, wc are reborn iu the crucibles of many 
sufferings and we have em rged pure gold, rhe gold of Asi v What other niesnage 
have we received or could we receive from thi se brothers from far-off places who 
have come to us over the mountain tracks, over the clouds and over the oceans 
and brought us their good ull and their laith in our honesty of puip ise? 

“They have rialised that ir. is the place and function of India lo rekindle the 
torches of the world. (Cheers). And they have brought 'heir own torches to bo 
rekindled, even as ihe old Z .roastrums brought their burning log a thousand years 
ago to India whose fiame has never died. 

‘•After two years, we shall go to China and as the Chinese delegate gave us 
his invitation, I thought of what the Pro het of Islam said ho beautifully, ‘Go 
even as far as Chma to seek knowledge.* We shall go to China to seek knowledge 
and wisdom and all those who came here to-day will go lo China to-morrow* 
And so we have seen the groat wheel of destiny in motion again (Cheers). 
And in the years to come, when I, who sp ^ak, am dead, when you who are herd 
are no more, the work we have done to-day wid remain, will survive, will be a 
beacon star to all those who seek freedom, fellowship, equity and love in the world.*' 

Message of India 

Referring to Mahatma OandhVs message, Mrs. Naidu, said, ‘‘You have heard the 
message from the lips of the great apostle of Love and Truth. He is feeble to¬ 
day, he is bent and tritd with the tragic pilgrimage of his to solace the bleeding 
hearts of sufferers in Bengal and Bihar. But with that frail body, those tired 
limbs, that old, almost inaudible voice, Qa?idhi it is who sayp^. ‘Love and forgive, 
love and creaie, love and be free, rhis is the message of India, my childrf n, my 
brothers, my sisters, my daughters'; take that message of Gandhi to your 
country” (Cheers). 

"The long night of India's daikness,** said Mrs. Naidu, is coming to ct 
close. We were faialistic. we believed it was destined that we “should be depen¬ 
dent, that we should be exploited, that we should be dominated. Alas, that period 
was ours. But no longer, not Irom to-morrow's dawn, no, not from this hour 
which we pass. Fellow Asians, my comrades and my kinsmen, arise ; remember 
the end of darkness is here. Together, men and woman, let ua march forward 
to the dawn.** (Loud Cheers). 

Nehru Elected President of Council 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was unsnimously elected President of the Provi¬ 
sional General Council of the Asian Relations Organisation at a meeting of the 
Council held this afternoon. Two General Secretaries were also unanimously 
elected^ Mr. B. Shiva Rao from India and Mr. Han Lihwutiom China. 

The Council adopted a motion recommending to national units the early 
establishment of an Academy of Asian Studies in each unit. 

A sub-committee was appointed consisting of the Presidenti the two General 
Secretaries and H. E. AH Asghar Hekmat (Iran), the Hon. Mr. Bandaranaike 
(Oeylou), (he Hod. Mr. Justice Kyo Myint (Burma) and Dr. Abu Hani/ah (Jddo- 
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npsia) lo draft provisional directives for the guidance of the Secretariat of the 
Couocil peodiug the diafiing of a couBtitution. 

Report on Women's Movements 

Ihe plenary session earlier adopted the group rep rt on the status of wompn 
and womens movernents in Asia. The report w-s read by Miss Ltlamani Naidu, 
who was complimented by delc>.atee for t. e clearest report during the session. 
Ihe report spates that the main objectives of the women's movements in Asia 
are service 10 the country through organised efforts to promote the educational 
social, political and economic interests of its people, and also to remove all meauali- 
ties, ^stnctions and disabilities impos.d on women by re igion, custom or la w 

RefeiTinti to women’s legal status, the r port says that there should be ab- 
solute 1 gal equality betAcen men and w-<mcn, and this should Oi erate in matters 
pertaining lO inheritance ; there should forth-r be jo nt guardianship of children. 
With regird to mairiage and divorce, the following reforms were advocutcd* The 
abol tion of polygamy and polyandry; fixing the age limit of marn ge for’ b-vs 
at 18 and fti* girls at i6, with the eonsent of parents .ir guardians, otherwi-e the 
corresponding agts should be 21 and 18; women should have the *-aioe ground fur 
divorce as men. 

With regard to franchise, while it was admitt. d that in some countrips 
as the Phil ppines, Egypt and Malaya and China, women h d politic-d rights' 
univfT-al ^dult fiauchise should be made operative without undue delay in all 
Asian countries. 

Finally, the report suggested that, for the closer apsopi-dion between women 
of A-ian c -untrics there should be a r-vival of the All Asian VVomeri's Conference 
of whi h the only se-sion was held in India in 1931. A Liaison Committee 
of Asian women representhtivea should he formed and Cm i.ffiliation of Asiau 
wom n's conferences to local units of the p-rm uiHut o ganis dion -lioul i take pCcp 

Id an introductory passage, the report pomts oin tlut Asian women in 
olden days had . njoy d a better status tha-i they did at « resent and th t long 
periods of alien domination which h^d sh tt red the economic and political struc¬ 
tures of Asian countries had robbed the women of their former high en ate. 

'Ihe report also recalled the significunt c ntribution made by women in all 
freedom movements in Asia and that the struggle fur freedom in Asian countries 
had given a omen a consciousness of their own destiny as being bound up with 
the historic debtiny of heir countries. Worn n were an indispensable faclor in 
the piogressive realisation of national id. als, the report addtd. 

Mutlim Leaguer’s Attitude 

The Muslim League parly in ihe Central Legislature, at a meeting held at 
New Delhi oil the I9lh March 1947, decided to boycott ihe Asian Kilaiions Conference 
and to decline the iuvitaiiona which had been sent on behalf of the sponsors of 
the Conference. 


The party issued the following statement: ‘‘Ihe so-calhd Asian Relations 
Conference which has been sponsored by the Indian Council of World Affairs,ostenbibly 
for the purpose of fostering cultural relations between Asian countries, is a thiny 
disguised attempt on the part of the Hindu Congress to lioost itself politically as the 
prospective leader of Asiatic peoples. In convening this Conference through the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, which has been used fur Hindu poliiical propaganda abroad, 
ihe Congress did not seek (he co-oreration of the Muslim League which alone represents 
the hundred million Muslims of India. It is absurd and ridiculous for a Hindu 
political party to pose ns the sole cultural represeutaiive of this vast sub-continent, 
and its attempt to mislead Asiatic countries into accepting it as such is nothing short 
of a fraud. 

“Nor ii the present time, when internal conflicts of unprecedented magnitude 
are inflicting such tremendous wounds on the Indian body-politic and when the 
future shape of independent India is still to emerge from the welter of the present, 
opportune for getting together with other peoples of Asia either on the social, cultural 
or political plane. 

•The Muslims do not yield to any other section of the peoples of India in their 
goodwill towards their Asian neighbours, nor are they less anxious to forge cultural 
and other ties with them. But they cannot countenance the manner in which this 
particular Conference has been called, nor the motives ot its sponsors. 

We regret that a number of organisations in Muslim countries should have 
been beguiled by the Indian Hindu Congress into cousenling to participate in this 
Oonierenoe by sending either delegates or observeis, Indian Muslims are engaged at 
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present in a struf^gle for their very existence with the Indisn Hindu CoQi^resi at 
whose invitation these Muslim rep esentatives from abroad have come or are comipK* 
Our Muslim brethren from abroad who have agreed to associate themselves with 
this move without ascertainini^ the views of Muslim India are unwittingly doing a 
diservice to the Muslim cause in India". 

Sponsors* Reply to Leaguers* Charge 

*'The statement issued by the Muslim League party of the Central Legislature 
announcing its decision to boycott the Relatione Conference is grossly inaccurate 

and misleading in all essential aspects.*' said the Working Committee of the 
Conference. 'Jhe Working Committee added : 

‘^The Indian Council of- World Affaiis is a non-poUtical body, established in 
1943 for the objective study of world problems. Its sponsors and founder^members 
belong to all parties and invitations were sent to over two hundred representative 
men and women throughout the country, including members of the Muslim League. 
Most of the promiii^ni leaders of the Congress were in prison at the time. Its first 
president was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ a widely respected Indian with no political 
affiliation of party ciiaracier. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru continues to be its president 
and would have taken the lead in this Conferenco had his health enabled him to do 
BO. Among the Vice-presidents of the Council are Sir Maurice Qwyer, ex-Chief Justice of 
the P'ederal Court of India and Vice-Cliancellor of the Delhi University, and 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, head of the Jamia Millia, Delhi. From its inception, the Council 
has rigidly kept itself aloof from all political or communal affiliations and its 
publications have been acclaimed by all disinterested scholars as entirely objective 
and factiil. 

he decision to Invite an Asian Relations Conference was taken by the Indian 
Council about a year ago so as to bring together the leading men and women of 
Asia on a common platform to the peoples of this Continent. As the tentative agenda 
of the Conieience issued several months ago shows, the primary object of the 
Conference is to focus attention on social, economic and cultural problems of the 
different countries of Asia and to foster mutual contacts and understanding. Political 
problems, particularly of a controversial character or relating to the internal 
affairs of any participating ountries are deliberately excluded from the agenda ol 
the Conference. Mr. Nehru, after his release from prison, joined the Indian Councif 
and has taken a leading part in promoting the idea of an Asian Relations Conference. 
In August, 19^6, lie sought Mr. Jtnna/i’s support for the Conference and at the request 
of the latter, papers retadng Co the Conference were sent to him in Bombay. It is 
regretted that Mr. Jinnah to ik no further notice of the scheme. 

‘‘Kffons have nevertheless continued to be made at every stage to enlist the 
support of all sections of the people in the country, political or otherwise, for the 
Conference. The Indian Council of World Affairs, aiixious to make the Indian delegation 
as fully representative as possible, invited a number of outside orgam-ations of 
standing to send suggei-tione of persone for inclusion in the deDgation. The Indian 
delegation of 48 members consists of prominent Indians who have distinguished 
themselves in various walks of life and includes distinguished Muslim scholars. 

They belong to all schools of political thought and a majority of them are 
not identified with Congress politics. 



The Indian Constituent Assembly 

2nd. Session^New Delhi—20th January—25th. January 1947 

There were two highlights on the opening day of the Indisn Constituent 
AsBembly's second seesion which commenced at New Delbl on the 20th January 1017. 

One was the emphatic bui reasoned declaration by ihe President, Dr. Rajendra 
Praaad, that, despite declarations to the contrary in the British Parliament, the 
Indian Constituent Assembly was fully representative of the couutiy and of every 
party in the country except the Muslim League. 

The other was a brief hut telling speech by Mrs Vijayalakahmi Pandit, who 
took the debate above the level of political and legniistic argument to that of 
idealism, emphasizing an independent India's role as leader of the Asiatic countries 
and as a force for human progress. 

Dr. Prasad Replies To British Critics 

Dr. Rajendra Praead made u statement refuting the views expressed in 
Parliament recently that the Assembly represented only one major community in 
India or was a body of Hindus or Caste Hindue. 

Mr. Arthur He?iderson, undor-Secretary of 8tate for India, watched the 

proceedings of the Assembly for shout an hour. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad made a reference to certain textual differences between 
the Cabinet Mission’s Btstement of May l6, 1946, as published in India and as 
circulated by ihe Assembly ofHce and said the differences were not of a material 
character. He stated: 

"In the course of the debates on India in the House of Commons and in the 
House of Lords in December last, certain statements were made detracting from he 
representative character of t ds Assembly tinring its last session. Notable among 
those who spoke in this strain w^ro Mr. Churchill and Viscount Simon. 
Mr. Churchill observed that the Asst'mbly, as it was meeting then, represented ‘only 
one major community in India’. Viscount Simon was more specific and referred to 
the Assembly as 'a body of Hindus’. He went on further to ask * whether this 
meeting of Casie Hindus at Lhilii can bo regarded by the Government as the 
Constituent Assembly they meant at all*. 

“But these gentlemen have field the highest oIBchb of responsibility and have 
bad a long and intimate conneciion with aff^ira of India; and whatever may be 
their views on current political controversies, they would not, 1 am sure, like to 
make statements which are wholly contrAty to facts and lead to mischievous 
inferences. It is for the rea'^on «hat I have consid'’red it npces8!\ry on this occasion 
formally to state tlie facts. Out of a to'al of 296 members who were to take part 
in the preliminary session, 2l0 merabt^rs attended. These 210 members consisted of 
15'> Hindus out of a total of 160, 30 ^'^clieduled Caste representatives out of a total 
of 33, all the five Sikhs, six Indiiin Christians out of a total of si veu (one of them 
is also counted as a member of backward tribes), all the fi/e represeDtatives of 
backward tribes, all three Parsis and four Muslims out of eighty. The significant 
absence is, of course, that of the representatives of the Muslim League—an absence 
which we all deeply regret. But it is clear from the figures I have pointed that with 
the exception of representatives of the Muslim League, every community in India, 
whatever the party affiliation of the persons representing that community, was 
represented in the Assembly, and, therefore, to describe the Assembly as representing 
*only one major community in India* or as a body of Hindus or as a ‘meeting of 
Caste Hindus' is a complete travesty of facts. 

"Members may recollect that, in the course of the debates in the Constituent 
Assembly on Pandil Jawaharlal Nehru*a resolution, Mr. Jaipal Singh (Bihar) 
pointed out that there was a discrepHney between the Cabinet Mission’s Statement 
of May 16, 1946, bb published in India, and the printed pamphlet circulated by the 
Assembly office. The discrepancy referred to was in Paragraph 20 of the Statement. 
His complaint waa that whereas the statement originally published in India referred 
to full representation of the interests affected, our reprint referred only to due 
representation. 1 have had the matter investigated since. 

“The Principle Information Officer of the Government of India, who originally 
publiahed the statement in India, and who has been consulted, baa informed us that 
It was printed exactly in accordance with the copy handed over to him by the 
Information Officer of the Cabinet Misston. Our own pamphlet ia au exact reprint 
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of the White Paper Bubinitted to Parliament. It appetra that the statement as 
publiuhed in India underwent eome email alterationB at the hande of the Cabinet 
Delegation before being preeented to Parliament. 

‘‘The diecrepancy pointed out by Mr. Jaipal Singh ie not only the one; there 
are a few otliers aUo. 1 am, however, aati^fied that in praciically all caeeB these 
changes are purely verbal. Wh ther the change in Paragraph 20 ie also purely verbal 
or not is a matter of opinion. 1 pereoually do not think that any material 
difference baa been introduced." 

Debate on Nehrn'a Resolution 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, speaking on Pandit Nehru's resolution, said that on the 
question of independence there could be no difference of opinion. It was incon¬ 
ceivable that India could be a dominion like otner dominions which were bound 
to Great Britain by ti^'B of race, religion or culture. ‘‘Yet even though we elect 
to get out of the Britiah Commonwealth there are hundred different ways of 
voluntary co-operation and mutual collaboration. Whether all these forma of 
voluntary co-operation are going to develop in a spirit of friendship or whether 
they are going to terminate depends completely on the attitude which Great Britain 
will adopt in the matter." 

Sir S. Kadhakrislinaii made a bitter reference to the recent statementB made 
by Mr. Churchill on India and aaid, 'Such Btatementa merely prolong the agony. 
The British connection will end, must end." 

Referring to the mention of a sovereign Republic in the resolution, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan said, “The Princes will be there bo long as they make themselvea 
reBpoiiBible to the people of this country. If the great Paramount Power with its 
Bovereignty in this country by conquest is now transferring responsibility to the 
representativeB of the people, it goes without saying that those who depend on the 
Paramount Power must also transfer responsibiliiy. 1 count many of the Princea 
as my pereonal friends. The Princes have agreed to the Cabinet Mission'a state¬ 
ment. They wish to take their Bbare in the future development of this country and 
1 do hope that ihey will realise that when large empires are passing away, it ii 
their duty to take notice of the surging aspirations of (he people and make them¬ 
selves lespousible. If they do so, they will play a notable part in the shaping of 
our country. We have no ill-will towards the Princes.” 

Referring to the absentee members, he said that it was not the desire of the 
House to establish any sectional rule. "We are not working for a particular 
community or a particular class. We are hero to establish Swaraj for all the Indian 
people. It will be our endeavour to abolish every vestige of absolutism. We are 
here to bring about a real satisfaction of the fundamcnial needs of tbe common 
man in the country irrespective of race, religion or conmiunily.” 

It was essemial that wc must be clear in our objectives and give a sense of 
exhilaration to the comm'n pcoide. He thtrefore believed that a declaration of 
objeetives was essential and it was not iieciss-ry to wait till the Assembly was 
more full than it happened to be at the present moment. 

Much against its will, said Sir S, Radhakrishnan, the Congress had accepted 
n. M. G’s inteipretaiion on Grouping. If after this, and after adequate safeguards 
were provided fur minorities, the British Government still invented some excuse 
for postponing the change over, it would be a colossal betrayal in human history. 

There were two altirnattves before Britain, he said. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment could accept the constitution as framed by the AssemDly, finding out 
whether there were adequate safeguards for minoiities or not. Jf, afier all these 
conditions were fulfilled, the British Govtrnment still created difficulties, he dared 
not contemplate the posHibility. 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil, supporting the resolution, said that there was nothing in 
the resolution to which any person or any party who w«8 anxious to have free¬ 
dom could take objection. There was nothing in it to which the Muslim League 
could object. ‘‘If it can be pointed out there is anything objectionable, then 
certainly it is a matter which can be adjusted when those who take objection 
to it are here”. 

The Tfsolution would evoke the necessary loyalty from every citizen for whom 
the Assembly W( uld draft the new constiuiiion. 

! escribing the Assembly as a "sort of a council of action", Mr. Gadgit said, 
“We are here because of the struggle that has b-en earned on by the p(Ople. We 
will frame the constitution and a>-k for an honest deed of transfer in favour of 
the masses who have suffered eo long and so much under foreign role. 
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'*I£ the British go peacefully, well and good, but if there must be a 
struggle, I can only say that we do not want lo fight but if we have to, we 
have got the men and we i»ave got the mind. In that case they will have to 
go leaving noihing behind, not even goodwill nr go^d memory”. The task of 
the representatives gaihercd in the House was gieatand hisioric and he had no 
doubt that they would rise to the occasion and lead this ancient country lo 
its destined goal of treedom. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, supporting the resolution, said that it was her 
privilege in 1937 to move the first r*solution after the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy in the United I'r ivinces. demanding a Constituent Assembly lo draw 
up II constitution for sn mdependeni India, ' lo diy, ten y^^aFS Inter, that Oon- 
BtiLuent Assembly is meeiing here. 1 conaider this a historic m les one of our pro- 
giesB towartls freedom. And yet frcidom rtmains just a little bryund our grasp. 
Imperialism dies hard : even ihougb it knOMS its oa>H arc numbert^d ii struggles 
for survival. We have before uh the instMnee of whai is h«ppening in Buima, 
Indo-China. and Indonesia and we see how ihere, in spite of the desperate effort 
of the peoples of those countcics are putting up to fri e ihemKolves, the stranglehold 
of imperialism is so great that ih«y are unaole to shake it off. 

■'We bad Been ihe sorry spertacle of what happened in t^an Francisco when 
the U. N. was being f.iunded. The Aniatic Nations asHi mbled there were to domi¬ 
nated by the imperialist Powers that ruled them that they could sp* ak with no 
independent voice and echoed only the voice of the respective imperialist Powers, 
The result is already sien in the fact that in spite of the bruve words of the 
Charter that came ii to exisience at that time, no implementation of that Char¬ 
ter was possible, because there waS not enough sirengm behind it. The peoples 
of Asia were silent and could not insist upon its implementation. Even now we 
Bee that Asm is very far behind tiie peoples of Europe in reprrseniation in ihe 
U. N. and it wan perhaps the fiist time in hii^tory that at the last United Nations 
Assembly a country, not iiself free, was able to raise its voice not only for the 
caune it was espousing but for the freedom of the oppressed and dept^ndeni peo¬ 
ples bII over the wona (cheers). The faci. that the United iNaiions Assembly has 
recognised this is, I think due to the fact that India, even lo day, has within 
herself the gnat power of giving a lead to the world. 

“An independent India would no doubt sssume the leadership not only of 
Asia but of ihc world. Ho when we meet here in ihis Assembly to dniw up the 
future constitution of our country, we must not forget that it is not only our- 
Beives and our own good ihut we must look lo hut that we have it in our power 
to help the entire world towardp a better way of life.” 

Uur contribuiion to the future, she said, “is i nc d nrutridisation of political 
and social diBcoment and that end we musi work for the e>«tabiihhment of freedom 
in our own countiy and oi fretdom in the world. Unlchs Asia comes into her 
Own, the world cannot function. India, to as-ume her leadership of Asia and Asia 
of the world, must first free herself Si cially, economically and culturally. I appeal 
to the members of the Mouse to pass the resolu ion in order to show that this 
ancient land is conscious of the challenge that has been prtsented to her and can 
live up 10 the ideal of the past.” 

Mr. A. O. Ranga considered the resolution comprehensive and liberal. Unlike 
similar resolutions that were adopted by other Cuiisiiiuent Assembii. s the present 
resolution spccificnlly mentionod the freedom of action of individuals. Mr. JbCauga 
deplored the absence of Muslim League members and said that even their absence 
need not bar considerution of the resolution. “Is ii necessary," he asked, “ihat 
all ihe pcoide in a family should be present where ihe only point for considera¬ 
tion is that the total prosperity of the family should be increased ? Could there 
be any member of the family who is agninst increase of the moral and material 
prosperity of the family. This resolution is nothing but that. We are here to 
consider in what manner the rights and obligations, the powers and duties of 
every individual in this couniry and groups of people could be increased.” 

Apart from what was mendoned in the resolu ion, Mr, Kanga said, it was 
necessary for th^m to create conditions in which the masBes could take advan¬ 
tage of the privileges conferred on them. The only people in the couniry who 
needed protection and whise interests required to be safeguarded were the mas¬ 
ses who were economically and socially backward. 

Mr. Kanga appealecl to the Muslim League not to pursue the path of non-co- 
operBLion. 'ihe Gongress had accepted yaiious safeguards and interpretations 
^hich the League had secured from the British. 
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The League's non-co-operation in the Constituent Assembly, Mr, Ranga said, 
might arffst India’s progress towards fuedom, it might b-, by a ^ew months, 
but the masses in th*- <ouQiry would soon be in a position to throw away not 
only British imperialism but xlso its alii s in this coun ry. 

Dr. P. K. Sen said that the resolution which pio laimed Indi«*s goal as 
an independe nt sovereign R> public was me»nt for those who might be regarded 
as doubters and waverers. Ir was also necess ry tiiat the Cons i uent AsBem- 
bly Mhould pro la m to the world iis determinution to frame ru indepi ndent and 
republican c institution, aRepuhli; in which the u'timite power was vested in 
the- people from whom all pow*r and RUthori^y were derived In so (ht as 
this principle was concerned, there was none, neither the Li ague nor any other 
minority, which wrs Mgsmst it. 

Ihe Bri ish Govenim tit, Dr. Sen believed, was now prepared to transfer 
power. In these circumstances it was inenmb n upon the Constituent Assembly 
to frame i's objectives. The resolution, as Pandit .Tawaliarlal Nehru had stated, 
was a resolve, an uodertuking and a dedication when th^ country had come to 
the threshold of freedom. ’‘We ap*," Dr. Sen said, ‘‘as it were pilgrims gathere'd 
on the t'Vesh dd of a temple and at this moment we take a vow of dedica ion or 
consecration to the task which has been cast upon our shoulders. It is tremen¬ 
dous res 'onsihility. We should have a firm resolve in our minds lo so discha-go 
our duties and to frame a constitution for a free, independent and sovereigu 
Republ c of India.'* 

Mr 5. Nagappa (Scheduled Caste) claimed that Hirijans and Adibasis of 
this country were the real s )n'» of th ‘ soil and even if a'l the rest decide to go 
away rr un the country, the Adibasis and Harijans w mid remain Deploring the 
League’s absence, Mr. Najappa said that it appeared tho M islim* here looked more 
to the Ar»t)S, Persians and th^< Turks and to the Islamic coun ries in general 
for ins iration. If the Mu dim League was int rested in the fr edom of India 
ihcy would hive been the first to join tho Constituent Assembly and help to 
make India free. 

To-day Mr. N’agnppa said, they were all asking th^ Briti-*h to quit, but he would 
go a st (» further and ask the aste Hindu Aryan migrators to qmt and for the 
same reason the Muslims also. (Ijiughter.) But the only consi ieration that 
deserve ! attention v\«s hat they had n iwhere else to go to. ‘ We in India.” Mr. 
Nagappa said, 'ar ^ all Indians and we must all feel that way. With all the 
fellow-feeing we must join logether and help to see that our c luntry is free ns 
early as possible” 

While the H^r jans were thankful for the resolution, Mr. Nagappa said he would 
also • mphasise tha' the principles enunciated in it must be translated into acdon. 
In so far as the Harijans were concerned, it was not their claim that they were 
a poli'ical minority v^hose rights must bo recognised Rud wh' should bf" given 
thnir due share in the adminisiration of this c mntry. They formed one-fifth of 
the population of India. He said the Congress should be f »ir to all minoriiies 
and not placate a particular community or secti »n. The Congress had already 
gone tno far in accepting the December 6 ytatement. He was glad the resolution 
gave equal opportunities to all and be looked forward to the day when a Harijan 
could become the Premier of India. 

Mr. Jagatnarain Lai said that the sanction for the resolution was the will and 
determination of the people of India. Whether the transference of sovereignty to 
the new constitution would be pea-eful or otherwise was for the British 
Government to choose. During the last and in the present century there were many 
constituent ABsembli^!S. In many cases, they were followed by violent revolutions: 
some were peaceful such as in the case of Canada or Australia. Ireland proved 
particulurly difficult and to this day it was a matter of sorrow for them. In India's 
case, it was for the British, as it was for them in respect of other countries, to decide 
whether the transference of power should be peaceful or not. But the present signs 
were that the British Government had not ceased making such effiorts as they made 
ill Ireland. He would, therefore, urge that the Constituent Assembly should rely 
on its own efforts and for its sanction depend on the country for bringing about aa 
independent sovereign Republic for India. He hoped Dr. Jayakar would withdraw 
his amendment and the House adopt the resolution unanimously. 

Mr. Algurai Shaatri supported the resolution beesuse he felt that it embodied 
the principles for which India stood. The resolution, be said, aimed at cre iting a 
free and independent India which, as be visualised it, would include not only 
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British India but alio the Indian States and certain other parts of the country like 
Pondicherry, Nepal and Bhutan. 

Tiie resolution, he pointed out, aimed at establishing economic, social and political 
equality among the people of India. ThiR, he said, was in consonance with the 
teachings of the Rig Veda. The princivda of Government of the people and by the 
people on which this resolution yn\s based, was supported by Islamic teachings also. 
Caliph Umsr, in his directive to Mohd. Bin Qasim said that bis duly was to protect 
and serve the people of the country he had conquered. 

The free India which was to come into beuig would not live in isolation but 
would take part in international atfairs on an »‘qnal footing with other countries of 
the world. iiU, Shastri put forih a strong plea lor the business of the House lobe 
conducted entirely in Hindustani. 

Second Day—New Delhi—21 at. January 1947 

Steering Committee Personnel 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad announced to-day the members of the 
Steering Committee. 

The Committee will cousis^^^ of the following 11 members: Maulana Azad^ 
Sardar PateL Sardar Ujjal Singh, Srimnthi Durga Bai^ Mr. Saf’ya Narain Sinha^ 
Ananthasayanam lyrngar^ Mr. S H. Prater^ Mr. S. N. Mane, Mr. K. M. Mnnshi 
Mr, Kiran Shankar Roy and Hiivan Chamanlal. Tiiftie were nrg'nally 13 nominations 
for the 11 seats, but Mr. Somnath Lahiri (Oommuniat) and Mr. Lakshminarain later 
withdrew from the contest. 

Aims & Objectives Re&olution (Contd.) 

Pandit Nehru was to have moved to-day a motion for the api)0!ntment of a 
special comraitfee to confer with the NogoMatiiig Committee of the States and 
also to confer with such pjTSins as it thought fit to examine special prohhms and 
report to the House. Pandit N^hru was not in his seat and the President passed 
it over and asked the House to resume the debate on the resolution on aims and 
objectives, 

Mr. Madhava Menon, supporting the resohitron, said that it must be passed 
forthwith as »ny further delay would put a premium on intransigence. 

Mr. B. Das appealed to the Muslim League representatives lo come into the 
House and tell them what kind of consUtution they wanted—a Dominion Pakistan 
or a Republican Pakistan. 

Mr, K, Madhava Meaon^ supporting the resnlution said, “It is absolutely 
necessary that we should pass this resoluiion without any further delay. We have 
already waited too long in this matter and we will be failing in our duty if we delay 
any furiher. We must realise that the whole country is locking towards us to see 
what we are going to do for them. If we delay further on the ground thatotheis 
are absent, I am afrnid we will only bo putting a premium on intransigence.** 
He recalled that Dr. Jayakar, while moving his amendment, had asked the House 
to wait till January 20 and said, ‘We have waited as he wanted us to do. We hope 
that he will have no reason to complain that his request has been disregarded by us.** 

Mr. B, Das appealed to the League to enter the Cormtiluent Assembly. ‘‘Those 
who are our friends outside,’* he said, “should be friends in this 
House. They should let us know whether th^y want an independent 
Republic of Pakistan or a Dominion Pakistan. We do not know what 
they want. I appeal to my Muslim League friends to come to the House so that 
we can all build up Indian indeppudence without being dominated by the third 
party—the British Rnj. I appeal to Mr. Jinnah and my League friends to come and 
tell us where we are making mistakes.** 

Mr. Devendranath Samant said that the constitution to be framed should promote 
the interests of the masses and benefit the country as a whole. 3'he principles 
enunciated in the resolution should allay the suspicions entertained by any minority. 

Barring the Muslim League, said Mr. Samant, no one in the country favoured 
the idea of vivisection of the country, He hop^d that in future the necessity for a 
united India would bn appreciated by every section of the people. 

Rev. Jerome D' Souza, supporting the resolutiou. said, “if the spirit that 
animates the resolutions is applied to the details of the constitution that this 
Assembly will draw up and to the daily administration of the Provinces and the 
Centre, there will be no section of our people which will have reason to 
oomplnin.*' 

He asked the House to be on guard against two dangers—the temptation to do 
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things more by force and regimentation than by agreement and persuasioo, eTsn 
though this temptation might arise from love of the country and desire for rapid 
improvement and progress; and the temptation to override the privileges and 
safeguards of minorities out of a desire for uniformity. 

*'l am sure," he said, *‘that apart from speciflo religious beliefs, it is possible 
for members of all communities to accept the common heritage of this great land 
and secnre that degree of uniformity and common agreement on the basis of which 
national unity can be built up.’’ 

Referring to the moution in the resolution of the sovereignty of the people, 
JRev D* Souza recalled that in the sizteonth century when certain kinga advanced 
the doctrine of their divine right, even very conservative monarchists asserted the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. The ultimate authority came from moral 
law on the basis of which the rights of individiials and the State had to be 
maintained. If by some way, the State had to be maintained, if by some way, the 
name of Almighty God had been brought in “in this momentous dpclaratioii,** it 
would have been in conformity with the spirit of our vast land (hear, hear), he said. 
Although his name is not in the resolution, ’*1 am sure it is at the back of tbe minds 
of all the members. I sincerely believe that we have met under the cover of that 
protection and we hope and pray that tbe deliberations which we have begun will be 
taken to their legitimate conclusion and the land for which we are labouring will 
rise again with new strength, prosperity and happiness.*' (Oheers.) 

Mr. H. J. Khandekar ssid that the Harijan community had accepted the 
resolution with great pleasure as it promised safeguards and equal rights to all the 
minorities In India. He expressv-d satisfaction at Dr. Ambedkar's speech in which 
he had asked for a united India with a strong Central Government. 

The condition of the Hanjans of this country, Mr. Khandekar said, was 
deplorable and they had been 8ub]ectcd to unfair treatment for centuries. Still they 
were resolved not to go out of the fold of the Hindu religion, he declared. Their 
greatest fear was that they would be wiped out of existence when Pakistan waa 
established in groups B and O us already tbe Harijans of East Bengal had experienced 
extreme misery and oppression. 

Mr. Khandekar hoped that the about ten million people belonging to the so-called 
Criminal tribes of whom no mention had been made in the resolution, would also 
receive the same rights and safeguards as were being promised to other minorities. 

Dr. Jd, C, Mukherjee said that he supported the resolution because the world 
should know that the resolution was being backed not only by a great Indian 
political party but also by the small minorities such as the Indian Christians whom 
he represented. Of special interest to him was the declaration in the resolution which 
guaranteed freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship, vocation, association, 
and action aud also the provision of adequate safeguards for minorities. The Congress, 
he said, would retain its leadership so long as it advocated and stood by the 
principles enunciated in the resolution. He did not see any reason why Christians 
should have any fear because to-day every religion in India enjoyed tbe privilege of 
converting others. He was conhdeiit tha^ the principles enumerated in the resolu¬ 
tion would command the allegiance of not only the majority in tbe land but also 
of the smallest minority. 

Mr. H. V, Patasker aaid that the problem before the Constituent 
Assembly was very complex. They were to draft a constitution for forty crores of 
people divided into many sects and living under divergent economic struotares. 
Instead of trying to solve the antagonism between tbe various communities, he 
would suggest a declaration of rights of the common man. Otherwise, he was afraid 
there would be a sera able by the various communities to secure rights for 
themselves. “We shall try to be fair and just to every section,'* Mr. Patasker said, 
and added, *’Wa shall also see that we are not coerced into doing anything wrong. 
Having made our objectives clear, we shall march forward in our task and we shall 
face all difficulties that may lie in our path." The future India, he said, would be 
an important factor in stabilising world peace. 

Mr. R. V, Dhulekar, supporting the resolution, said that Mahatma Gandhi had 
summarised the philosophy of life in two words^truth and non-violenoe—and the 
resolution under discuBsion was based upon and was a true expression pf the eiisenoe 
of that philosophy. He was confident that no one could oppose the resolution 
because it promised safegnarda to all minorities. Mr. Dhulekar was opposed to the 
postponement of the resolution as, he felt, Oongress acceptance of tbe December 0 
Iptarpretati^ bad left the Muslim League with no further excuse to keep.ont of tbe 
Asaembly. Me appealed tq the Muslim League to grasp the band of frlendafiipi extended 

39 
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by the Congress snd to co-operate in the task of conBtitution-maklng. ‘'Now that 
the British are leaving India, let us not perpetuate the division created by them,*' 

he said. 

Mr. S. H, Prater (Anglo-Indian representative) recalled that on an earlier 
occasion he had supported i)r. Jayakar's amendment for a postponement which 
should no longer be valid or iuBiitiMble. The House should proceed forthwith to 
accept and pass the resolution. (Cheers) After explaining the terms of the resolution, 
Mr. Prater said that it stood within the terms of the Cabinet IVlission's proposal. 
The resolution embodied two basic principles without which no constitution could be 
framed namely, that any constitution made must be based on provincial autonomy 
and, secondly, there should be a Union of all the States and Provinces. The history 
of India since the days of the Mauryas to the present was that it was 
composed of separate States with separate national identity and culture which often 
engendered strong local feeling, lhat was why the strong centralised unitary Govern¬ 
ment of the British rule of an earlier period gave way to a process of rapid 
decentralisation and increasing independence to provincial administration. 

While recognising this principle, at the same time. Mr, Prater said, there 
must be a Union, as there had alwaya been, of all the provinces governed by a single 
authority. Otherwise mutual strife and struggle between the various provinces would 
have disastrous consequences to the country as a whole. It was only by a Union such 
as the one which the resolution envisaged that there could be peace and prosperity 
and we could withsiHnd foreign aggression and it was only by such a Union (hat 
the people of India as a group could become a dominant power in the world. Such 
a Union, he said, could be maintained by according the fullest protection to the 
minorities but eventually the whole question would depetid on the goodwill and 
sympathy and understanding of the C'onstituent Ansemhly. 

“We are a sovereign body,*' he said, “but let us approach the task not in the 
spirit of legislation by majority vote. Let us approach onr task in a spirit of negotia¬ 
tion.” Mr. Prater added that the Assembly should establish some such convention 
and there should be a common endeavour to achieve good results. 

Dr. Jayakar Withdraws Amendment 

Dr. M, R. Jayakar said he would like to make a brief statement in connection 
with the amendment he had moved. He said that the an)endment wns dictated 
by a few considerations, mainly, the desire to make it easier for the League to come 
in. In connection with the Muslim League, he could say that 'he Constituent 
Assembly had practically accepted his proposal. The discussion on the resolution 
was postponed to January *20 as he bad suggested, and they had gone further, 
despite the resentment of some raemhers and provinces and accepted the statement 
of his Majesty's Government of December 6. 'l iny having done all thoS the Muslim 
League was still coming in; whether they would come in or not nobody knew^ The 
League had held up their cards upto January 29 knowing fully well that the Asse mbly 
was meeting on January 20. 

Dr. Jayakar said he now felt in honour bound not to press his amendment any 
longer. (Oheers. ) He made the proposal in good faith and the House having accepted 
that proposal, the contract was complete and be, therefore, did not propose to press bis 
amendment. But in doing so, he would like to make a few considerations suo moto and 
if those considerations appealed to the House—quite apart from his amendment 
which had now gone out completely—the House might take such course as it thought 
best. But he also knew that in its present mood the House might not accept those 
considerations. 

Pandit Oovind Ballahh Pant, intervening, submitted that as Dr. Jayakar 
bad withdrawn bis amendment he could not now complicate the situation hy 
pressing in some form or other a new and fresh amendment at this stage. Whether 
he put it forward in the precise form of an amendment nr not, made no difiference 
and any suggestion made now would put the Assembly in an awkward and 
embarrassing position. 

Dr. Punjab Rao Deshmukh asked what would have happened if Dr. Jayakar 
had withdrawn his amendment after making a speech. He said he should not be 
prohibited from making further observations. 

Mr. R, K, Sidhwa supported Pandit Pant's objection. 

The President Vt, Rajendra Prasad asked if Dr. Jayakar had the leave of the 
House to withdraw his amendment. The House agreed and Dr. Jayakar resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. Biahamher Nath Tripathy welcomed the resolution as it clearly enunciated 
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the baeic principles on which the future constitution of India was going to be 
framed. Oeriaiu other countries had included tbene principles in their respective 
ooiiBiituiions but they were never practised. Mr. Tripathy suggested that while 
drafting the constitution the House must make sure mat these priuciples were not 
shelved and that no future authority interpreted the constitution to serve its own 
purposes. Mr. Tripathy thought that if the House were to declare in clear and 
unambiguous terms that the luiure coostiiutiuii should be sooialisiic, then a large 
number of muslims would also see their way to supporting the Assembly in its work. 
He also advised the Assembly to proclaim itself a sovereign body. 

Third Day—New Delhi—22nd January 1947 

Resolaiion on Aims Carried 

The Assembly to-day unanunousiy passed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru^s 

resolution declaring India’s objective as an independent Sovereign Republic. 

The res lution has been discussed at great length during the two sessioua of the 
Constituent Assembly, JNearly fifty speakers participated in the discussion. 

Pandit Nehru, lu a atirriug and impassioned reply to the debate, said : '‘There 
baa been plenty of opportunity for those who wanted to come, to come. Unfortu¬ 
nately. they have not yet decided to come and they still hover in this state of 

indtCisioD. I regret that and all L can say is this : We shall welcome them at any 

future time. Tuey may come, but it should be made clear without any possibi¬ 
lity of miauader-tandmg that no work will be held up in future whether anyone 
comes or not. (Cheers,) There has been waiting enough, not only wailing foe six 
weeks, but many in this country have waited years and years and the country has 
waited for some generations now. How long are we to wait ? It some of us, who 
are more or less prosperous, cau afford to wait, what about the waiting of the 
hungry and the starving ? 

Princes Objection Criticised 

Referring to Indian States and the question of sovereignty, be said: '‘A point 
has been raised that the idea of the sovereignty of the people which is enshrined 
in this resolution does not commend itself to certain Rules of Indian States. That 
is a surprising objection and, if 1 may say so, if that objection is raised in all seri- 
ousnesB by anybody, be he Ruler or Minister, it is enough to condemn the Indian 
Btate system and every Ruler and Minister that exists iu India. (Hear, bear.) 
It is a scandalous tinug tor any man, however highly placed he may be, to say 
that he has any special divine dispensation to rule over human beings to-day. That 
is an intolerable piesumpiioii on any man’s part (Hear hear) and it is a thing 
which, 1 hope, this House will never admit for an iusiaut and will repudiate if it 
is put before it.” 

oWe have heard a lot about this idea of the divine light of kiugs,” said 
Pandit Nehru. “We have read a lot about it in past histories and we had thought 
that we had seen the last of it and that it had been put an end to and buried 
deep down into the earth long ages ago. And for any individual in India to raise 

it to-day shows that there are parts of India and ludiaus who live buried deep 

down in the past without any relation to the present (Hear, bear.) So I would 
suggest to them, iu all IrieudlinesB, that if they want to be respeettd or to be 

considered with any measure of friendly feelings, no such idea should be even 

hinted at, much less said. On this ihere is going to be no compromise.” 

Referring to the absence of Indian States representatives, Pandit Nehru said i 
'Tf they are not nerc it is nut our fault. It is largely the fault of the scheme 
under which we are functlouing. We have this choice before us: Are we to post¬ 
pone our functioniug because some people cannot be here ? It would be a dreadful 
thing if we stopped not only this resolution but possibly so much else because the 
representatives of the States are not here. So far as we are concerned, they oau 
come in at the earliest possible momeut. We would welcome them if they are 
proper repieseutatives of the States.” 

Friendly Relations with all Nations 

Pandit Nehru went on: "We claim in this resoJutiou to frame a constitution 
for a sovereign independent Indian Republic, oecessariiy democratic. What else can 
we have in India ? Whatever the State may have or may not have, it is impossible 
and inconceivable and undesirable to think in any other terms but in terms of a 
Republic in India. What relatiou will that Republic bear to other countries of the 
world, to England, to the British Commonwealth and the rest? For a long time 
past we have taken a pledge on independence Day that India must sever her con- 
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neotloD with Grett BriUin becauee that connection bad become an emblem of British 
domination. At no time have we thought in terms of isolating ouiselvea in this 
world from other countries or of being hostile even to countries which have domi* 
nated over us. On the eve of this great occasion, when we stand on the threshold 
of freedom, we do not wish to carry a trail of hostility with us against any country. 
We want to be friendly with all We want to be friendly with the British people 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Pandit Nehru proceeded : commend this resolution to the House—not only 
to the House but to the world at large—making it perfectly clear that it is a ges¬ 
ture of friendship to all and behind it there lies no hostility. We have suffered 
enough in the past: we have struggled sufficiently and we may have to struggle 
again but under the leadership of a very great persouality, we have sought always 
to think in terms of friendship and goodwill to others, even those who have oppo¬ 
sed QB. How far we have succeeded I do not know, because we are weak human 
beings. Nevertheless, the impress of that message has been left in the hearts of 
millions of people in this country and even when we err or go astray, we cannot 
forget it. Some of us may be little men and some of us big, but whether we are 
small or bigi fur the moment we represent great causes. And, therefore, some¬ 
thing of the shadow of greatness falls upon us and wo also become great. And to¬ 
day in this Assembly, we represent a mighty cause and this resolution that 1 have 
placed before you gives some form to that cause. 1 hope that this resolution will 
lead soon to a conetitution on the Hues suggested In it and 1 trust that constitu¬ 
tion itself will lead very ftoon to the real freedom that we have craved for, and that 
real freedom will be realisi^d in terms of food for our starving people; clothing for 
them, housing for them and all manner of opportunity for progress. 

'*1 hope It will lead also to the freedom of the other countries of Asia, because 
in a sense, however unworthy we may be, we have become—let us recognise it— 
the leaders of the freedom movement in Asia (cheers) and whatever we do, we 
should think of ourselves in these larger terms. When some petty matter divides 
us and we have difficulties and confiicts amongst ourselves over small matters, let 
us remember not only this resolution but this great responsibility that we shoulder} 
the responsibility of the freedom of 400 million people of India, the responsibility 
of the leadership of a large part of Asia, the responsibility of being some kind of 
a guide to vast numbers of people all over the world. 

Pandit Nehru said : ‘4t was my proud privilege six weeks ago to move 
this resolution. 1 felt the weight and solemnity of that occasion. It was not a 
mere form of words that 1 placed before the Housei carefully chosen as those words 
were; those words and that resolution represented something far more. They 
represented the depths of our being, they represented the agony and hopes of the 
nation coming at last to fruition. And as I stood here on that occasion, 1 felt 
the past crowding around me, then 1 felt the future also taking shape. We stood 
on the razor's edge of the present and I was addroBsing not only this House but 
the millions of India who are vastly interested in our work. And because I felt 
that we were coming to the end of an age, 1 had a sense of all our forbears 
watchiog this great undertakiug of ours and possibly blessing it if we moved aright, 
and the future, of which we became trustees, became almost a living thing taking 
shape and being moulded before our eyes. 

was a great responsibility to be trustees of the future. It was some 
respoosibility also to be inheritors of the great past of ours and between that great 
past and the great future that we envisaged, we stood on the edge of the present 
and the wei^t of that occasion, I have no doubt, impressed itself upon this 
honourable House. 

^‘And so, I placed this resolution before the House and I had hoped that It 
would be passed in a day or two and we would embark on other work immediately. 
After a long debate this House decided to postpone further consideration of ibie 
resolution and I confess that I was a little disappointed because I was impatient 
that we should move. 1 felt that we were not true to the pledges we had taken 
by lingering on the road. It was a bad beginning, I thought, that we should 
postpone even such an important resolution about objectives. Would that impW 
that our future work would go along slowly and be postponed from time to time 7 
Nevertheless, I have no doubt that the deoision that this House took in its wisdom 
in postponing the resolution was a right decision, because we have always to 
balance two laotori. One is the urgent necessity of researching our goal sod the 
other la that we should reach it in proper trim and with as great unanimity as 
poieibie. 
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'*And it wag right, therefore, if 1 may Bay bo with all respect, that this House 
decided to adjourn couBideration of this motion and thus not only demonelrated to 
all the world uur earnest desire to have all those people here who have eo far not 
come here but assured the country and everyone how anxious we were to have the 
oo-operatioD of all.*' 

The resolution, said Pandit Nehru, would not by itself fted the hungry or 
the starving ^ but ic brings promise of many things, it brings promise 
of freedom, promise of food and opportunity for all, and therefore, the sooner we 
set about it the better. 6o we waited for those six weeks and during the six weeks 

the country thought about it and pondered over it and other countries and other 

people who are interested also gave thought to it.'* 

Pandit Nehru expressed gratitude to Dr. Jayakar and Mr. Bahay for with¬ 
drawing their amendments. “Dr. Jayakar's purpose/’ said Pandit Nehru, "was 
largely served by the postponement of this resolution and it appears now that there 
is no one in this House who does not accept fully this resolution as it is. It may 
be that some would like it slightly differentlv-worded or the emphasis placed more 
on this part or that, but taking it as a whole, it is a resolutiou which has already, 
even before the voting, receivtd the full assent of this House and there is little 
doubt that it has received the full assent of the country." 

There had been some criticisms of it, notably from some of the Princes. Their 
first criticism had been that such a resolution should not be passed in the absence 
of the representatives of the States. In part he agreed with that criticism; he should 
have liked all the States and every part ol India being properly represented in 
the House when it passed this solemn resolution. *'Even during the last six weeks 
or a month, we have made some effort to get in touch with the Committee 

representing the States Rulers to find a way for their proper representation here. 

It has not been our fault that there has been any delay. We are anxious to get 
everyone iu, whether they are the representatives of the Muslim League or the 
States or anyone else. 

We shall continue to persevere in this endeavour so that this House may be 
as fully representative of the country as it is possiole to be. But we cannot post¬ 
pone this resolution or anything else because some people are not here." 

No Interference in States’ Affairs 

“The resolution," said Pandit Nehru, ‘’mskes it clear that we are not interfer¬ 
ing in the internal uffuirs of the States. 1 even said (on the previous occasion) 
that we are not interfering with the system of monarchy in the States if the 
people of the States wanted it. I gave the example of the Irish Republic in the 
British Commonwealth sud it is conceivable to me that within the Indian Republic 
there might be petty monarchies if the people so desired. That is entirely for them 
to determine. 

“This resolution and presumably the constitution we make, will not inter¬ 
fere in that matter. Inevitably we want a uniformity in the freedom of various 
parts of India. It is inconceivable to me that a part of India should have demo¬ 
cratic freedom and certain parts should be denied it. That cannot be; that will 
give rise to trouble just as in the wide world to-day there is trouble because Bome 
countries are free and some are not. Much more trouble will there be if there 
is freedom in one part of India and lack of freedom in other parts of 
India. But we are are not laying down in this resolution any strict scheme in 
regard to the governance of the Indian States. All that we say is Ibis: that they 
or such of them as are big enough to form units or group themselves to form 
units, will be autonomous units with a very largo measure of freedom to do ae 
they choose subject no doubt to certain central functions in which they will 
co-operate with the Centre and in which tho Centre will have control. Bo that in 
essence this resolution does not interfere with the inner working of those units, 

“They will be autonomous and as 1 have said if these units choose to have 
some kind of constitulional monarch at their head, they are welcome to do so. 
For my part I am a republican in India and everywhere else (Ciieers). But what¬ 
ever my views may be ou that subject it is not my desire to impose my will on 
others and whatever the views of the House may be on this subject, 1 Imagine that 
it is not the desire of this House to impose their will in these matters. 6o the 
objection of a Ruler of an Indian State to this resolution becomes an objection in 
theory to the theoretical and practical implications of the doctrine of the sovereignly 
of the people. To nothing else can any one object; that is an objectiOD which 
eaoiiot stand for an initant." 
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India Pledged to Woeld Co operation 
After re-affirming the desire to be friendly with ail, including the British 
people and the British Commonwealth, Pandit Nehru observed : ‘'But these labels 
are fast changing their meaning and in the world to-day there is no ieolaiion. 

Yon cannot remain apart from others. You must co-operate or you must 
fight. There is no middle way. We seek peace. Wo do not want to fight any 
nation if we can help it. The only possible real object that we» in common with 
other nations, can have is the object of co-operating in building up some kind of 
a world structure^ Call it One World, call it what you like. The beginnings of 
this world structure have been laid down in the U. N. It is feeble yet and it has 
many defects. Nevertheless it is the beginning of a world structure and India has 
pledged herself to co-operate in that work. If we think of that structure and our 
co-operation in it with other countries, where does the question come of our being 
tied up with this group of nations or that group ? Indeed the more groups and 
blocs are formed the weaker does that big structure become. Therefore, in order 
to strengthen that big structure^ it is desirable for all countries not to insist, not 
to lay stress on separate groups and separate blocs. 

know there are separate groups and blocs to-day and because they exist 
there is hosiiliiy between them. i here is even talk of war among them. 1 do not 
know what the future will bring to us, whether peace or war, for we seem to 
stand on the edge and there are various pulls on us, a pull in favour of co-operation 
and peace and another push towards the precipice of war and disiniegration. 1 am 
not prophet enough to know what will happen, but 1 do know that those who 
desire peace must deprecate this formation of separate blocs which necessarily 
become hostile to other blocs. Therefore, India, in so far as it bus foreign policy, 
has declared that it wants to remain independent and free of all these blocs and 
it wants to co-operate on equal terms with all countries. It is a difficult 
position because when people are full of fear of each other, auy person who tries to 
he neutral is suspected of sympathy with the other party. 

‘*VVe can see that in India and we can see that in the wider sphere of world 
politics. We arc criticised sometimes, and recently an Anr^rican statesman criticised 
India in words which showed how lacking in knowledge and understanding even 
the statesmen of America are. Because we follow our own policy, this group of 
nations thinks we are siding with the other and that group of nations thinks that we are 
siding with this. That is bound to happen, but what 1 wish to place before this 
House is that all these labels of the past are rapidly going and if we seek to be a 
free, independent, democratic Republic, it is not to dissociate oiirselves from other 
countries but rather as a (ree nation to co-operate in the fullest measure with other 
countries for peace and freedom, to march with Britain, the British Commonwealth, 
with the U. A., with the Soviet Union and with ail other countries, big and small. 
Real cu-operaiiou will only come between us and these other countries when we 
kuuw that we are free to co-operate and are not being imposed upon and forced to 
co-operate. 1:30 long as there is the slightest trace of compulsion, there can be no 
co-operation.” 

“India”, said Pandit Nehru, * is a great country, great in her resources, great 
in her man-power, great in her potential in every way, and 1 have little doubt that 
a free India on every plane will play a big part on the world stage, even on the 
narrowest plane of material power and strengih. We hear a lot about the atom 
bomb and the various kinds of energy that it represenis and in a sense to-day there 
is a conflict in the world between the atom bomb and what it represents and the 
spirit of humanity. I hope that while India will no doubt progress in all these 
material spheres, she will always lay stress on that spirit of humanity. I have no 
doubt also in my mind that ultimately in this conflict t at is convulsing the world 
the human spirit will prevail over the atom bomb.” 

Kefeniiig to Mr. H, J. Khandekar's suggestion to postpone the adoption of the 
resolution to January lUe ludepeiideuce Day, Pandit Nehru said that it was not 
desirable to put off commendable and urgent business like that even by an hour. 
”lt comes in the wake of a number of resolutions and pledges and is in fact an 
expression of the sentiments embodied in them. It has the spirit of the momentous 
*Quit India* resolution and the time has^come now for us to implement our pledges.” 
Revolutionary Changes Impending 

“There is no group iu India, no party, no religious community which can 
prosper if India does not piosper, Said Pandit Nehru, ''if India goes down, we 
go down, ail of us, whether we have a few seats more or less, whether we get a 
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slight advantat^e or not. Bat if it is well with lodia, if India lives as a vital, 
free oountry, rhea it is well with all of us, to whatever rommunity or religion we 
may belong I am not placing before the Hotis^^ what. I want done or what I do 
not want d nie, but I should like he House to consider tliat we are on the eve of 
revolu ioiiary chang* a revolu ionary m every sene of the word. Because when the 
spirit of a na ion breaks it^ bonds, it functions in j'pculiar ways, and it should 
function in strange ways It mav be that the constiuitiott that this House may 
frame may n tt saiisfy th^it free India. A free India will do what it chooses. M’his 
HouHft cannot Died down the next generation or the people who may succeed us in 
this ta^k. 

“I'herefore# let us not trouble ourselves too much about the petty details of 
what we do. 'rinse details wilt not siirvive for long if th y are achieved in con¬ 
flict. What we achieve in human libe«ty by co-np. ration is likely to survive. 
What small points we raty gam here and there by conflict and by over-bearing 
m-nners ai d by threats will not survive long. It will only leave a trail of bad 
blood behind i'.” 

Pandit Nehru concluded: “May this resolution bear early fruit and may the 
time comf* when in the words of this resolut'on, this ancient land attain its 
rightful and honoured place in the world and make its full and willing contribu¬ 
tion 10 th * promotion of world peace and the welfare of mankind.*' (Loud cheers) 

After Pandit Neiiru’s sp ech, the President, in putting the rrsoluiion to the 
vote, said. “Kemembering the solemni y of the oc a ion and the greatness of the 
pledge and promis** which this resolmion contains, I hope every member will stand 
in his place and vo'e on it.*’ 

Members ro^e in their place and pa^^sed the resolution in silence, which was 
later broken by a burst of cheering as they resumed their seats. 

Negotiations with Bhutan and Sikkim 

The House thereafter agreed 'o Pandit Nehru*s further resolution extending the 
scope of the States Committee of the Assembly so as to give it power lo confer 
and examine the special prohleras of Burma and Sikkim. 

Pandit Ni'hrn said rhat nince the earli r resolution setting up the States Com¬ 
mittee was passed, the question had arisen as to how ihat Committee should deal 
with areas such ‘»s Bhutiui and Sikkim which were not like other Indian S'steg, 
but wer<’ in a s^n^e independent under the prote tion nf India. He did nor know 
whst th * future position of Bhu an would be in relation to India. I hat was a 
matier to be det- rmined in conHultation with Bhutrtn’s represeniatives. There was 
no que tion of compulsion in tiie matter 

As r-gards ihe tmis of reference of ihe S’atee Committee, Pandit Nehru said 
th^SH were limited because ihe problem of Indian S'aies was going to b** dealt 
with by r pre entatives of Indium States, who would come to the Assembly. The 
Constituent Assembly, however, had the power and authority to deal with other 
represen ativ-a nf,States too. 

Pandit Pant seconded the resolution, which was passed. 

Motion on Bddgbt 

Mr. N. V, Gadgil moved that estimates of expenditure of the Assembly for 
the years l94b-47 and 19-17-48 be sanctioned. 

Mr. K. Sajttanam suggested that the House should go into committee to 
discuss the budget. 

Mr Somnath Lahiri (Communist) opposed the suggestion. The President 
put Mr. San anam*s suggestion to the vote and declared it carried. 

I he Assembly went into committ e and adjourned afier abi ut half an hour. 
The House did not sit on the next day, but resumed on Friday morning. 

Fourth Day—New Delhi—24th January 1947 

Advisory Committee on Mlnorliles 

The Constituent Assembly to-day agreed to Mr. Satyanarain Sinha*a motion 
for the election of a Vice-President and later accepted Pandit Oovind Ballabh 
Panth*a motion for ihe elect'on of an Advisory Committee to deal with the rights 
of minorities, the rights of citizens and quesiions reUiing to the tribal and exclu¬ 
ded and par ially excluded areas. 

Speaking on his motion, Pandit Pant said that according to the procedure 
prescribed in ihe Siate Pap^r, ihe Assembly was expect d lo take up this item 
immediately after the election of the President. We refrained fiom doing so out 
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of regard for the absentee members. "We wanted to facilitate the entry of the 
members of the Muslim League and also to secure their co-operation in this As¬ 
sembly. It is a matter of regret that our efforts in that direction have not suc¬ 
ceeded so far. Not only did we postpone coitsidcratioii of this item, but the Con¬ 
gress went further and unequivocally Bcc*pted the interpretation put by His Maje¬ 
sty’s Government and the Mnwlim League on some of the contentious cluUBes of 
that Statement, It also accepted a large part of the declaration made by the 
British Cabinet on December 6. The Congress on January 5 unequivocally decla¬ 
red its acceptance of thn interpretation put on the Grouping clauHcs by the League. 

"Not only has ihe Muslim League not passed any formal resolution to this 
day in favour of their entry into this AeseniDly, but the statements mado by per¬ 
sons who claim to be in a position to know the mind of the League still point to 
the otht'r way. No suggestion has been made to the office-bearers of this Assem¬ 
bly, to the Secretary or anybody else, by any responsiblfl r. pnsenfative of the 
Muslim League for the postponement of this Assembly or of any item of busi¬ 
ness, including the item in the order paper. Under the circumstances, «e cannot 
but procied with the business that has been already prescribed, determined and 
formulated for us. 

"The responsibility for the course that is being adopted, if it erabaiTasBeB or 
inconveniences anybodv, rests on those who have chosin to keep aloof. I think 
every reason aide and dispassionate person will accept that the Congress and the 
members of this Assembly have done more than what could be expected of them 
in order to facilitate the participation of the Muslim League in the deliberations 
of this Assembly. But they have all the same BtU(“k lo their original attitude of 
negation and have not cared to j )in this Assembly in the great and sacred task 
that lies ahead of it and in which it has been engaged so far. I consider it neces¬ 
sary to make these remarks, cB|>ecially in view of some articles that have appea¬ 
red in the Press and in une of the local daily papers. It is iinrcasoiiHble on the 

E art of any person to suggest further pos ponement of this it» m which ought to 
ave been tak n up at the very ou«S(-t. The tender solicitude shown by the 
honourable members of this House for the nhsentee memhers of this House 
has not only not been appreciated but it has been misund* rstood, 

" I'here is an nher aspect of this question. The people of this country are 
watching the proceedings of this Assembly in order to see what progress we are 
making and h w near we are to the goal before us. Every day s delay is causing 
them disappointment and on 'he other side there !-» propaganda suggesting that 
this Assemnly will end in smoke, that all its efforts, ddiDorations and endeav¬ 
ours will prove futile and nothing will come oui of them, In the circnm^tanc s, 
anyone imerested in the success of this Assembly must realise the responsibility 
that rests on the shoulders of the mrmbers of this House. They cannot afford 
to put off indefinitely the business of this House. Hope cannot be deferred till it 
is stilled altogether." 

Left to ourselves, said P.indit Pant, we would have preferred a committee 
for each of the subjects and perhaps two committees for dealing wiih the problems 
relating to the north-west frontier on one side and north-east frontier on the 
other. *’But as the sch«^me envisaged only one committee, we thought it appro¬ 
priate not to depart from that direciion or proposal. The Committee has 
consequently to be bigg*^r than it would have been h id thi re been a separata 
committee to dewl with each subject. We havp tried to do justice to all 
interes'S and to all elements and at the same time to limit ihe figures to a 
reasonable and workable limit." 

‘ Ou* of the fifty members to be elected initially only 12 would be represen- 
tativPB of th general seciion G'hers would represent the minorities and the 
tribal and excluded areas. Ihe minorities would be repreS'nted in the following 
manner ; Hindus of Bengal, Punjab Nor'h-wesi Fron ier, Baluchintan and f^iud, 
seven: Muslims of U.P., Bihar, Cf. P, Madras, Bombay, Assam and Orissa, seven ; 
Scheduled Oastes, seven; Bikbs, six; Indian Christiaos four; Paisis three; Anglo- 
Indians three and tribal and excluded areas i3. There would be ten nominations 
by the President. 

"In any case, whatever be the uumb^r, ihe voice of the minorities and represen¬ 
tatives of the execluded and tribal areas will preponderate in the committee. They 
would be in a position to record their decision and no section would be in a 
majority. Bo this vrill fully refit^ct the opinion of the minorities and the back¬ 
ward tribes and will, I hope, able to reach deoisions which will fully secqre 
their position and ensure the protection of their rights.** 
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The resolution proposed that sub-committees should be appointed for the 
north-west and nortU-eastern tribal areas and tbe excluded and partially exclu¬ 
ded areas. These Bub-committeea were also empowered to co-opt two members 
from each specific territory whose questions might be under consideration. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi moved a nuiiibcr of amendments Btiuiding in his name. 
The r rincipal one was to increa-e the per-onnel of the Committee from 68 to 72. 
Initially it was propos^'d that the Coramitten should consist of 59 members whose 
names he r. ad out. Explaining tho pr )vision for increasing the number of mem¬ 
bers to be nominated by the Presideiii to 22. Mr. iMun?hi s^id that it was to faci¬ 
litate the participation of the Muslim League. He said that if the Muslim League 
decided to coma in after the session, seven Muslim representativt^s from tho 
Hindu majority provinces could be nominated by tho Piesident which meant 
it would not be ntcesHary to call for a seHsion of the Assembly for that purpose. 

A short del)ate followed after which Pundit Pant accepted the amendment 
and the resolution was then pasned. 

Sir N. Uopalaswamy Iyengar mov»*d an amendment prescribing the quorum 
for the Advisory Committee and its sub-Gommittce. 

Mr Jaipal Singh (Adibasi reprcsentaiive) said that tho tribal and backward 
pecpla in Indii looked to ttieir own countrymen and leaders for a square deal and 
not to any outside Hiithority, 

Mr. Frank Anthony (Anglo-Indian representative) referred to the remarks of 
Mr. Jaipal Singh on ihe representation given to Anglo-Indians in the Committee 
and explained that in accordance with the fStute paper, the Advisory Committee 
would deal with a specific issue. Tbe Cabinet Mission was not concerned with tbe 
numerical proposition of the minoritied. 

He recalled that the Cabinet Mission and particularly Sir Stafford Cripps had 
specificalL mentioood that it was their intention that ropreseotaiiou should bo giveu 
on this Committee, particularly to Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and tribal 
areas. Although tbe Anglo-Indians bad accepted representation on the Committee, 
they had made it clear that the real intention of tbe 8tate Paper had not been 
implemented in tbe allotment of seats at any rate to the Anglo-Indian community. 
He denied that the Anglo-Indians were over-represented in the Committee and argued 
that the intention of the Cabinet Mission was that numerically small and vital 
interests had to be protected in tho general political structure. 

Mr. Damber Singh Ourung deplored that no Gurkha had been included in the 
Committee. The Gurkhas, he said, were a distinct minority group and educationally 
and economically they v^ere backward. Ho asked tbe Assembly to give 
them representation in tbe Committee. 

Mr. K, Santhayiam urged that tbe Advisory Committee should not extend ita 
scope by going into such questions as joint or separate electorates and queer the 
pitch for the sections and the Assembly. He suggested that the reports of the 
Committee should be circulated to the members of tbe House as soon as they were 
ready because they would require days of study and the Assembly, when it met, 
could proceed with the discussion without any delay. 

MrH, Velayudhan referred to tbe seven seats provided for tbe scheduled castes 
in tbe Committee, tihe said that Harijans were a part of the Hindu fold and they 
should be eutiiled to represent Hindus as aueb in the Muslim and in the Hindu 
provinces. 

Mr. Lak^hminarain Sahu asked why no representation was given to the Hindus 
in Orissa, while a scat had been given to tbe Muslims He said that tbe majority 
community should not go unrepresented. About two thirds of Orissa, he said, was 
either partially excluded or excluded areas. Thirteen representatives would deal with 
the tribal and excluded areas, but there was none from Orissa. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram said it would not be proper for anyone to restrict 
scope of tbe Advisory Committee’s work. Representatives of the majority and 
minority communities from practically every part of the ccuntry were on it and in 
terms of the State Paper they were free to discuss snd decide what were adequate 
provisions for the protection of minorities. 

Mr. S. Nagappa (Scheduled Gastfs) said that the Earijsos were a minority in 
all the eleven provincfs snd they should have been given more than the allotted 
seven seats. But tbe Harijans were not going into the Committee to advance any 
■eotioiial intercet but to work for the prosperity of all the communities. 

Rev^ Nichols considered the resolution satisfactory though he would have 
preferred the inclusion of a Christian from OrisBa, Be hoped ^hen the 

‘ 40 
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8nb-Oommittee on tribal areas visited the North-Eastern frontier, it would co-opt 
representatives of the tribes concerned. 

Mr. B. Das hoped that any decision which the Advisory Committee would 
arrange at, would take note of the economic condition of Orissa. It mi^ht be the 
Committee mi^ht recommend cenain measures for the economic amelioration of 
the minorities in the provinces. In so doing it should remember that provinces 
like Bombay, Bihar, Madras and others which were better off would be able to 
bear the burden but it would not be possible for a poor province like Orissa to 
accept an all-India pattern. 

Pandit Oovind Ballahh Pant, replying to the debate, accepted the amendments 
moved hy Mr. Mujishi and Sir N. Oopalaswami Iyengar. In regard to the personnel 
of the Committee, Pandit Pant said that members of everj group had been virtually 
elected by their own colleagues belonging to that group. He agreed that certain provin¬ 
ces bad been omitted and more persons could have been profitably added to the 
Committee but there were practical limitations if the structure was not to break 
down by numbers. Deficiencies must bo tolerated. If they looked to a utopia or for the 
establishment of a Plato’s republic, they would never be able to do anything 
practically. He believed committees of this kind woulfl not arrive at a decision by 
taking votes. Everyone should co-operate with the other and a spirit of accommodation 
and give and take should pervade. 

The House parsed the resolution unanimously after which it went into com¬ 
mittee to consider Mr. OadgiVs motion on the budget of the Constituent Assembly. 

Fifth Day—New Delhi—25th January 1947 

Scope Of Union Centre 

The Assembly held a brief 75-miniite meeting this morning at which it agreed 
to set up the order of Businese Committee aud the Union 8ubj.ct8 Committee and 
thereafter adj inrurd till the :^Bth. April. 

rbe Presidentf Dr, Rajendra Prasad announced the ebetion of Dr. H, C, 
Mookherjee as Vic-Presiden i. I be RnnouiK^ement was greeted wiih cbeers. 

The ANsemhIy Hgreed to Dr. Pattabhi Sxtaramayyns motion to appoint a Committee 
consi'»ting of 8ir AT. Gopalnswamy Iyengar, Mr. K. M. Munshiy and Mr. Biswanath 
Das to recommend tlie order of further business of the Assembly in framing the 
constitution for all-lndia and to submit its report before the commencement of the 
next session. 

Dr. Pattabhi said that the appointment of such a Committee was a matter of 
importance. 1 be Assembly had iisversed ihe first part of ihe journey and before 
embarking upon the s»*cnnd part, it whs necessarv for it to acquire a proper idea of 
the way and the difficuliies that Uy ahead of it. This Commitiee would draw up a 
concrete plan of the fuinre work for the Assemblv. 

8j. C. Rajagopalachari niovtd for the a pointment of a Committee to define 
the scope of the Union eubjecis. He cxp!an*d thst there was a great d.al of 
coT'cl-ition to be decid.d upOn before tiny could carry out the inteniions of the 
Cabinet Mission's staument or the rescdntmns of the AsMembly. ‘ If it is argued 
that what is asked to be done at VRri(»us situngs should be the only things that 
should be done at those si'tings and i-oihing else, we will be 1 ndrd in a great deal 
of ditt'n nliy at the end, ev^■rl in oid»r to carry out the explicit intentions of the 
Cabinet Misflion's siatomenf, Con-*ideriiig all these roaiters, we have found it necessary 
to move this motion for the appointment of a Committee which should do the 
thinking on these matters and report to this House so that we may fix our programme 
in accordance with it as far as possibL”. 

“This Assembly,*’ said 8]. Rajagopalachari^ to consider very serious 
matters and we will have to do a great deni of thinking. We cannot simply go on 
the assumption that we are here only to register previously arrived at decisions 
or opinions or programme. We have to do a lot of suhstontial tldnking in the 
Constituent Assembly and in the nature of things, therefore, we would require the 
assistance of a select committee to consider the enormous difficulties that might 
arise in the course of our work. It is with that object that this Committee has been 
proposed. It is not with the object of undermining the essentisl intfDtions of the 
Cabinet Mission’s statement or anything of that kind. It is to help us to think out 
out difficulties and to find solutions for tho®e difficulties.” 

Referring to the Muslim League, Mr. Rajagopalachari sold : ”It is not only a 
matter of culture and good breeding but staiesmanship to think Of those who are 
abseut, to think of other people than ourselves when we deal with any matter. 
That it why in propoeing every motion honourable xnembere have bad to deal wiih 
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the inteniione and purpopeB of those who are not yet present in our Assembly. We 
find a great many poesibilitieH of miMiiiiderKtsodiiig and we try to anticipate these 
difficulties and remove puhsibiliiies of mi»<undereianding as far as we can. 

*‘i would mention, therefore, that ihoae who are absent should not 
misunderstand the purposes of the Committee 1 am proposing. 'J he Muslim l^eague 
policy has been to secun a separate soverugn state of their own. If they had only 
rest jcted their claims to what legitimately should be asked in pursuance of their 
policy possibly they might have achieved their object and they would not have been 
in the present difficulty, l.et roe put it frankly. 'I he greatest difficulty for the Muslim 
League now is that they have to Join this Assembly on the explicit condition (hat 
they must accept the single sovereign btate ideal for India and that is why they find 
it difficult to come in.” 

“That is why all this postponement,” said Mr. Rajagopalachari. That was 
why the League fixed its dates always after the meetings of other political parties. 
‘That is why, eve after the last adjouinnient, the League has been unable to come 
and join us. Let us uudeisiand the difficiiliies of ihe other side. If the League 
comes in, it comes in on the eiSpress undeistanding that 1 ndia sIihII be only one 
sovereign btaie. That is why it ia litBiiaiing to co e. l^ec us realise those difficulties 
and not misunderstand the delays that we have to face. Therefore it io lual we 
are proceeding with the work as far as we can, understanding very well the 
difficulties of tiie Muslim League members in the way of iheir cuining and joiiiiug 
us at this stage. Let ihem think it over, l^et us give them ample lime to come. 
But that does not mean that we can stop our work, that we Can stop thinking and, 
that we ought lo stop doing any thing whuisover until tliey make up then minds. 
That will only had lO indefinite posipuntment. TIence 1 have no htsiutiou in 
recommending to this House that we should appoint a coramiiiee of twelve members 
as propOBi d and that they should think all the difficultits out and help us to iraiue 
a constitution which will leave i>0 difficulties behind and which will lead lo a stable 
strong constitution for the Centre and a stable, stiong series of consiliutioDS for 
Ihe provinces to work under the Centre in the single biate that is being 
contemplated.” 

Certain amendments to (he resolution were moved by Mr. Saiga Naratn 
Sinha on behalf of Mr. K M. Manshi, who was abseui. A short deoaie followed 
in reply to which Sj. Rajagopalachari said that the peisonnil of ihu committee 
would be confined luHiuly to men who were experienced in the art of iraming Jaws. 
The President had been given the power lo choose members from among those not 
present now. The Spates also would have to nominate their quota of members. Ihe 
remaining seats if any would be tilled by the Liesideni. 

B) Rajagopalachari accepted the amendments and the amended resolution was 
carried. 

Communist Member’s Complaint 

The President marie u refeteuce lo a letter he had received from Sj. Somnath 
Lahiri, Communist member, complaining that his house had been bearched and 
papers relating to the Constituent Assembly's proceedings as well as his not.^8 
prepared of speeches had been seized and asking whether such ads against a member 
of the Assembly were Justified and whether the President con d do any thing 
to preserve the privileges of members inviolate. Dr. Rajendra Jrrasad said 
that he had referred the mutter to the Consiituuoual Adviser and hud just received 
a note from him. He would study that note and see whether the matter called for any 
step which it was in his power lo lake. It he found he had had no power, he would 
inform Mr. Lahiri accordingly. 

Bpeeches were made congratulating Dr. Mukherjee on his unanimous election as 
Vice-President of the Consiiiueiu Asstinbly. 

The Constituent Assembly then adjourned to meet again on the 28th. April. 

Third Seasion—New Delhi—28th April 1947. 

The third preliminary session of the Constiiuent Assembly met at New 1 elhi 
on the 28th April 1947 when icprtsentatives ef eight Bta es took their seats in 
the House. 

The Sttites' Representatives were loudly chetred as the BeeVetary, Mr. H. V, 
R. Ijei gar called i.ui their i.ames lo sign the Register. The first to sign the 
Ke>»iBter wa- the Dew«n of Baiodu Bir B. L. Milter and he was followed by 
Daibar G* pal Das, the well-km.wn Gi^eiai leader and a close associate of 
Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel in the BaidoU Campaign. 
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The following representativeB of the Statfs took their seats to-day : 

Mr. P. Govinda Menon (Cochin) ; Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar (Udaipur), 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Mr. Maneklal Sarm** and Pandit Hiralal shastri 
representing Jaipur ; Mr. 0. S. Venka achari and Mr. Jainarain Vyas, represen¬ 
ting Jodhpur ; Sardar K. M. Panikhar (Bikaner) ; Kaja Shiv Bahadur Singh and 
Lai Yadhavendra Singh represemating Kewa; and Sardar Yadev Singh and 
Sardar Gyan Singh representing Patiala 

Besides the following representatives from the Provinces took their seats 
to-day: Dr. Kailash Nath Kaiju, Prof. K. T. Shah, Mr. Mahabir Tyagi, Mr. 
Bhupendranath Burman and Velayudha Pani. 

Dr. Rajendra Pmsad’s Address 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a speech briefly reviewed the task before the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly and appealed to the membern not to be daunted by the imraensiiy 
of the task nor be divened fr m their purpose of developments which might tttke 
place, but to go ahead with faith in the country which had sent them there. 

Dr. Rnjendra Prasad said : **Wc are meeting just three months after the 
last Btssioii of the Assembly. In the meantime some important developments 
have hnppencd to which I con>-ider nccessury to make a short reference. Before 
doing that I have to give to the House the sad news of the death of three of our 
members : Kaja Maheshwar Dayal Seth from U. P., Sir Azizul Hnque from Bengal 
and Mr. K. Maziimdar from Baroda.’* 

The death of the last n«mtd gentleman has come as a shock because of the 
trngic circurastancfB m vhich it took plncc. 1 unders'and that he was on his way 
to attend this session of the Assembly find the railway compartment in which he 
was travelling caught fire as a rtsiilt of which he lost his life. I stek tb.e pei miss¬ 
ion |of the House to convey to the members of the bereaved iumilics our sympathy 
with them in their berfavement. 

I may on behalf of the House be permitted lo extend a cordial welcome to 
the representativfs of tho States who are attending this session and I hope 
representatives of other States will also be coming soon to assist in the great work 
which this Assembly has undertaken. I need hardly point cut that tho tremend¬ 
ous task in which we are engaged requires and expects assistance from all sons 
and daughters of this coun'ry whether they are living in Strttes or in British 
India «ud whetlur they belong to one community or Muothcr. The future of the 
country very largely will depend upon the constitution which we are able to frame 
and not only the proplc of this Cv untry but the people all over the world are 
watching our rfForts with interest, not iinmixed with anxiety and it is up to us, 
to whatever port of India we belong, to mike our contribution towards the accom¬ 
plishment of this task. 

JNews has come from our neighbour and erstwhile partner Burma that a 
Constituent Assembly has been elected there with objects similar to our own. 
May I (>n behalf of the House convey to that august body our greetings and good 
wishes and our great interest in tho accomplishment of ino task and the attain¬ 
ment of the object of a Free Biunia that the people of that country have before 
them ? 

‘ Since we last met, the British Government have declared their intention to 
transfer power to Indians by June iy48. 'I his has natuially added urgency to 
onr work and wc must proceed in a busines like way to draw up our conatituticn 
in as short a time as we can. The British Government are pledged to take 
preparatory meesur. s for transfer of power in advance and while this is being 
done on the one hand, on ti c other, we must be ready with our constitution well 
in advance of the dead line to assume responsibility in accordance with the 
constiiuticn framed by us. 1 am, therefore, hoping that tho Assembly will proceed 
with all expedition. 'Jhere are undoubtidly difficulties which the Assfmbly will 
have to face, but if we proceed with determination we shf ll be able to conquer them. 

‘ It will be recalltd that the Assembly appointed several Sub-Cornnoittees. 
The reports of four of these Commit'ees will. I understand, be placed before the 
House in due course. I suggist that the Assembly should proceed to appoint 
Committees to formulate the principles on which the constitution to be framed 
will be based and whtn those principles have been approved the work of drafting 
the constitution could be undertaken by a suitable agency and finally the constitu¬ 
tion so drafted could be considered in detail by this Assembly. My suggestion to 
the Assembly will be that the Sub-Committee framing the principles should be 
asked to submit its report in time for consideration by the Assembly some 
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time in June or July and after the report has been cnneidercd by the Assembly 
the draftin^i; could be done and the Assembly itself could m et in September and 
hnaliso the constiiution by the end of Octub<r This in roughly the time-table as 
the order of BiiNiness Committee and I envisage it. It is*necessary that the 
constitution should be finalised as early as poBsibh* so that ther<‘ may be t me 
thereafter for the process of transfer to be completed within the time fixed by the 
British Uovernment. Whai I have suggested is tentative, as dfVtlopmenis are 
taking place and no one can say for cenain what steps the Consliment Assembly 
may have to take to fulfil its functions. We have already defined our obj ctive 
and the constitution that hws to be framed will naturally have to eonfi-rm to it, 
‘‘Whatever the nature of the constitution that may have to be drafted whe¬ 
ther for one undivided India or only for pans of it, we shall see to it that it 
giViS sa isfaction to all coming under its jurisfliction, Whil we have accepted the 
Cabinet Mission's s'atcment of May 16. 1946, which c ntemplatcd a Union of ihe 
different Provinces and l^taUa within the c- untry it may be that the Union will 
not comprise all the Provinces. If that, uufortunutely comes to pass we shall 
have to be content with a constitution for a p.irt of it. In that cj*se we can and 
should insist that one principle will apply to all parts of the country and no 
constitution will be forced upon any iinwiding part of it. This may mean not 
only a division of India but a division of some Provinces. For this we must bo 

S repared and the Assembly may have t ■ draw up the constitution based on such 
ivision. Let us not be divunted by the imm nsity of the task or diverted from 
our purpose by developments which m«y take place but go ahead with faith in 
ourselves and tne country which has sent us here.'’ 

Adoption of States* Comm. Report 

The main resolution of the day called for the adoption of the States' Commit¬ 
tee’s report, welcomed the States’ representatives and expressed the hope that more 
States would join the Assembly. Moving the rcpolution, l^andit Nehru said 

“With reference to some confusion which has possibly ariHcn in regard to 
subjects and powers to be retained by the States, vie go on what the Cabinet 
Mission's Statement specifically says. The Cabinent Mission’s ^tuteraent said; The 
States will retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to the Union.* That 
is perfectly clear, we accept that Statement, we accept that entirely. Generally speak¬ 
ing, those are the matters that came up yesterday in the course of diacussion, and 
perhaps we might proceed on that basis and consider mai tnrs now/' 

“We further explained that the Constituent Assembly could not possibly take 
up the position that they were not prepared to discuss maitera with States not 
represented on the Chamber of Princes Negotiating Committee, or with represeutatives 
of States perhaps, as that would involve an element of confusion which was contrary 
to their conception of the scheme. ^ 

"A general understanding having been nrived at, as a result of the above 
exchange of views, the States Negotiating Oommitteo proceeded to consider the two 
matters on which we bad been asked to negotiate by the Constituent AsBembly 
After a preliminary discussion, it was decided that the question of the distribution 
of the seats should be referred to the Secretaries of the Constituent Assembly 
and the Chamber of Princes, and their recommendation placed before the next 
meeting of the two Committees on the let March, 1947, 

Negotiation With Baroda 

“In the meanwhile, the Dewan of Baroda has asked for direct negotiation 
with us on the representation of Baroda in the Constituent Assembly. We 
accordingly met Bir B. L. Mitter on the 9th February. In the course of discussion 
he made it clear that it was the decision of the Baroda State, both the Ruler and the 
people, to give the fullest co-operation to the Constituent Assembly in its work and 
that they were prepared to take steps forthwith Jor the selection of representativea 
BO that these could take part in the work of the Assembly at the earliest possibll 
date. It was agreed between us and the Dewan that Baroda should, having regard 
to its population, send three representatives and that these should bo elected by^thA 
Dhara Habha (the State Legislature) on the principle of proportional representation 
by means of the single transferable vote, and (hat only elected and nominatpd 
non-official members should take part in the election. ’ 

“The next joint meeting of the two Comraittocs was held on March 1 1947 
At this meeting we urged that H. M, 0.*b Drclaraiion of the 20th February had 
introduced an additional element of urgency in our task and that it would be greatly 
to the advantage of the States, no less than to the British Indian repiesentatives 
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in the ConBlitupnt Aseembly if States' repreBentatives could join the Aesembly during; 
the April HPhSion. we pointed out that there was noihinR in the State Paper of 
May l6 which rptTHted hh a bar B^aiiisi doing so. We also BUggt^Bted that it 

would be to our mutual advaota^e if Stares* represeniativeB could fuDition forthwith 
on Home of ihe comraitteeH set up by the t onsiituent Asnembly, particul riy the 
Union Powers Comivittee on Fundamental Rights, etc. I he StaieB* Negotiating 
Committee, however, expiesBed their inabiliiy to take these steps in the absence of 
a mandate from the general Conference of RuUrs whom they promised to consult 
at an early date. 

Afttr this, wo diiacuBsed the method of selecting representatives. Various 
proposals were made and dincusBed in a joint Bub committee set up for tlie purpose. 
Evtntuully, after a coiisideraliun of the Committee’s report, the following formula 
was accepted by both Committees, namely, that not less than 50 percent of the total 
representatives of States sliall be elected by the elected members of legislatures or, 
where Buch legislatures do not exist, of other electoral colleges. The States would 
endeavour to increaHe the quota of eiected representatives to as much above 50 per 
cent of the total number an possible. 

This formula has sinen been ratified by the general conference of Rulers held on 
April 2. A copy of the n^soluiiuii passed by the Conference is attached. We pointed 
out that in regard to two States, namely, HydCiabad and Kashmir, elections to their 
leginlature bad been boycotted by important organisations representing the people 
of the States concerned, and the hgislatiires therefore could not be considered to 
represent the people as they wereiutmded to do. In the cases of these two States, 
we suggested that a suitable method of electing representatives for the Gonstitueut 
Asaembly siiuuld be devised. The Ohaucellor said that he would communicate the 
buggesiiun to the Stales concerned. 

‘‘A Committee consisting of the following members—Dr. Pattahhi Sitarama- 
yya. Sir Oopalaswami Iyengar^ Sir. V. T. Knshnamachari, Sir. Sultan Ahmeds 
bit B, N, Bau, Mir MaqbooL Mahmood and Mr. H. F. R Iyengar-- was up to 
conalder the modiflcaiious referred to in para 6 above and outer matters of detail 
that might arise from time to time and to report, if necessary, to the two Negotia¬ 
ting CC'iximiUtee* 

“We have been iofornied that the States of Baroda, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Rewa, 
Cochin and Bikaner have already eeketed their rcpreseniaiivcB in accurdance with 
the agreement arrived at These repreaentativeB have been invited lo lake their 
aeatB at Uie lorihcoming seeBiou of ihe Aaaembly. The States of Putiala, Udai¬ 
pur, Gwalior and Bhavanagar have hIbo announced that they will take part in the 

work of the Constiiueni ABsemhly." 

ihe Report was aigned by I'andit Jawaliarhl Nehru, Maulana Abul Kslam 
Azad, Sardai Vallahhbhai Fatel, Sir N. Gopalaswami lyengur, Mr. Shankarrao Deo 
and Dr. pHitabhi SitHramayya. 

'ihe Report has three appcndiccB. The first contains the text of the resolu¬ 
tion pasred by the Chamber of Piinccs on January 29. reitemting the willingncBS 
of the ttat(B to co-opcialc in framing an 8gre« d cons iiuiion fur the proposed 

Union ot India in accordance wnh toe accepted plan of May ]6. 

Api euuix B outlines the prop08«d allocation of b» ats i m> ng ihe States and 
gives thne gioupn, the first tontaining the names ol those Mates cntined to at 
least one seat each and a total of 60 Bents for a jopula ion 62 mihion. The second 
gioup refiiB tu gn ups of honti. r States with a toial li four seats and a toial 
popnia ion of 3.3 millions. The third and Dst gioup allocated a totol ol 29 seats 
to gioups of interior S'ates with a lo al population ol nearly 28 nnllicns. As in 
Bri ish ludm, se -is lO inilividuHl Sta es have been allociited on the basis of one 
Beat lor one million of the population and in the case of groups fractions of more 
tfian half a mi lion of population ht.ve been ci unnd as one million and allotted 
one seal. he last appiiioix gives the text of resolution passed by the Princes at 
their meeting in Bombay on April 2. 

States* Reprefentativep Speeches 

Led by Sir B, L. Mitter, a number of lei resentaiives from the Indian Staste 
who took ih'ir se.'S lo-dKy then addressed the House. 

Sptak ng on behalf of all ihe r presentatives of States, who were present, 
Sir B. L. M tor ti ankcd the President lor the welcome rxti nded to them. He 
wished more of the Mates* representatives were present. He had hopes, how¬ 
ever, that they would be in at the next session. Jhe Baroda Delegation had 
puflered a serious loss in the untimely and sad death of Mr. Mazumdar who 
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died as a result of burns in a railway compartment'while on his way to attend 
the session. 

declaring that the Indian States were an integral part of India, Hir B. L. 
Mitter stat-d ; “Wo wish t) share in the freedom of Indi-i. We, therefore, want 
to share the responsibility of framing the consiitution. We are here by right of 
being Indiana (cheers). We cltim that are in a position to make a substantial 
contribution to the conunon task wo have before us. 

“One hundred and fifty years of unitary British rule has resulted in a mea¬ 
sure of uniformity in Bri isn Iialia, bnt in the Indium Stat s there is still a g-eat 
variety. Some ar * advanced ns Briti-h India wh re the people are as ociated with 
the adm nistration. Some arc absolute monarchies, s ime mio feudal. i>ll these 
things have to be taken into account in the framing of the c.msti ntien so that 
the ninetythr e million p ople if the States m»y fit into it accirding to our capa¬ 
city. Wo want unity in diveraiiy and I appeal to my British Indian colleagues 
to exercise patience wi h us. 

Sir B. L. M'tter added ; “We want to march along with you but the pace 
has to be regulated, without imp di g the forward movement. We are at one 
with you in that he Indian Union should be s rong at tt»e Centre so that Indi i 
may hold her head high in the (Ornitv of nation-i. We do not believe in iaolited 
indepeudeu' exis'cnc^ which can o dy weaken the Union. We h ve come in a 
spirit of whtil -h arted co-'.peration and not in « spirit of securing special privi¬ 
leges at I he cost of the Union, (cheers) We shall eudeavour to make the con-ti- 
tutiOD develop according tn the ge* iun and capacity of the different units so that 
we may make it nsturrtl and healthy.** 

“Symbol of Unity to Come'* 

Sardnr K. M. Panikkar (liikancr) said thi^ was indeed a d'\y which we (the 
Indian States) had been looking forward to At no time in India's history had 
such a representa'ive gathering ^^ble to s enk Oii behalf of the whole o* India, 
met a id aken counsel to de idi* th -ir fu un*. “I consider that the raking of 
seats by rcpre-entaiiv s of cr' -in Stutts to-d-y has a symbolic v liie, which far 
outweijhs tne actual number of rei^rcs-ntitiv-s who have actually j ined nr the 
insignificance of members who have taken their st-ats It i^ a symbol of the 
unity to <‘Orne In the c )-npora ion b tween repr senlnivcs of Stut-s and Provinces 
which begins ro-day. we can happily look forward to the n w India". 

Sard ir Pauikkar paid npecinl irihiiies to tne ConHiitiient AsHembly Negotin- 
ting (jOmmiMefl whose work bad made ir, possible for the States* representarives to 
attend the Assembly. “Bnt for the wisdom and conri;:p and visii^n with which the 
British Indian representatives approached the qncption, it wcmltl have been 
possible for thope of us who desired to come in to take oiir Heats here.*’ 

While it was true that those pnflept to-day represented only a number of 
States and not all of them, Sardar Panikkar made the point that tiuy w ri' by no 
m-ans an inpignificant minority. “We refireseiit actually some twenty million peo¬ 
ple out of the ninety-lhiee million pi^ople in the Indian Stales. ThoHn who have 
firmly and publicly announced their intention to come in form another fifteen 
millions. Ho that, actually we have a very subetaniial portion of the Indian States 
represented in ihe Consiiiuent Assembly.*’ 

R'^ferring to sugupstions that the Indian States were being coerced to join the 
Assembly, Sardsr Panikkar said : “I should like to make it, dear tliat wo are here 
by no means as a result of any coercion of pressure. There has been no coercion 
or proBBure used on us. The Assembly is a voluntary association—this has been 
made cl ar from the beginning. Any person who dedans that it has been due to 
coercion speaks without a knowledge of facts. To suggest tliat we are here under 
coercion is really an insult to us : because are we so disintereated in the nfifaira of 
India that we have to be coerced to take action in a matter in which it in our right 
and duty to take part ? i want to soy clearly that there has been no coercion. It 
^ill not be in the wisdom of things to talk of coercion of one part by 
the other.*’ 

The Indian States, Sardar Panikkar declared, would not ask for any special 
favours. "All that we ask, is to be heard and that onr problems should be viewed 
by this august body in a sense of friendliness as part of India and we promise in 
all humility to work for the betterment of India and for the Union of India which 
we are all anxious to have.** 

Cochin’s Attitude 

' Mr. Fanampillay Oovinda Menon (Ooebin), said all the discuesioos, coutroversies 
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and negotiations in respect of the States could have avoided if the question had 
been tackled from the correct perspective—l.o., from the standpoint of the people of 
the Indian States. ‘‘They have no difftrences of opinion. The one hundred million 
people of the Indian States have never said they were different from their thieej 
hundred miltioit brotln^rs nnd sisters livine: in what is called British India. Durin)^ 
the past 27 years under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and other j^reat loaders, 
India has been for her independt^nce. In that fij^ht the people of the Indian 

States have always taken their due sharis. They do no't feel nor do they take up 
the attitude now that their lot lies else.vhere. We feci it is our duty and rit^ht to 
participate in the delib- ratious of the Assembly.’* 

Ill the m itti r of joining the AKsenibly as well as in regard to many other 
matkrs, Mr. Govinda Menou said, the attitude of the Maharaja of Cochin had been 
uiuquivocal right from the beginning.*' As early as June l94f), long before these 
questions came up to the for“, the Maharaja had declared that the people would 
elect their ovmi representatives to the Consiitucnt Assembly. 

“We Mdbt Work Like True 8onb of India.” 

Sir T, Vijayaraghavachari (Udaijinr) stating that he was thrilled to be pre¬ 
sent in the Assembly wlvich would go down the corridors of time us a historic 
occasion, said ; ‘‘My feeling is that though we may corue from different Provinces 
and States we are not here on b half of any particular part of India. We are all 
members of India. (Cheers ). It is in that spirit that i feel certain we shall all 
do our work here—not on belialf of any parochial interests or any sectional hjter- 
esiB but on behalf of the interests of the one nation of India.*’ 

Stating that the Assembly was not the forum for discussing local issues but 
all-Iudia pn^blcms, 8ir T. Vijayarghavachari hoped that everyone would bo do 
his work that our children and grandchildren will say ‘our fathers and grand¬ 
fathers H&t here in 1047 at Delhi and framed a constitution wliich will stand the 
test of time on which the future history of India will be built.” It is uot for us 
to take any narrow viows ; lot us so conduct ourselves that in the future history 
of India they will say that we did our work properly and wo acquitted oiuselved 
like lupn—true sons of India and nob true sons of any particular community.** 

8 j. Jamarain Vyna (Jodhpur) ihank^’d the members of the Constituent As- 
sembly on behalf of the states* peo}»l 0 H for their efforts to see that they received 
representation in the Assembly, 'rho Government of India Act (1935). Sir Stafford 
Cripps in I9t2 and the Oahinet MiH^Ion in 1046 and the Chamber of Princes had 
all ignored tho exist^'nce of the S'ates’ peoples recognising only the t^rinces. The 
Slates* ppopb'S would, he a»Hured the House, co-operate fully in the task of fra¬ 
ming a coijHiitntion for Indio. They were indeed one with the people of India, 
All the harriers between the States’ peoples and the people of British India were, 
he said, brpaking down. 

Raja Shiv Bahadur Singh (Rewa) thanked the President for his cordial wel¬ 
come and expressed the hope that the other Indian States who bad not come in 
would do so as early as possible. 

Pandit Nehru Reviews Negotiations 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then moved that the Assembly record the report of 
the S’ateH’ Negotiating Committee, 

Staling that the negotiation between tho two Committeea—the Assembly’s and 
the PiincfB—has served to clarify a number of points which the Princes had raised 
in the course of the discussionR, Pandit Nehru gave a resume of his talks. Thro¬ 
ughout the negotiations he and his colleitgues wore anxious to get going and re¬ 
move any misapprehensions that might exiHt in the minds of the Ruler’s represen- 
tatives. There had been no difficulty about this really, for most of the things 
they had to explain had already been said in the House. Recalling his statement at 
the last session that while the AHsembly was deciding in favour of a Republic for 
India as a whole, there was no bar to monarohical forma of Government conti¬ 
nuing to exist in the Indian States. Pandit Nehru said that this had been explained 
to the Princes Negotiating Committee. A second question raised was about the 
scope of the Assembly’H work. “How far we accepted the Cabinet Mission's State¬ 
ment of May 16. l946 ? This was an unnecessary question because obviously we 
have accepted and are functioning in accordance with that Statement. There the 
matter ends. I do not know what future changes may take place and how we will 
try to fit in those changes into our work.” 

This question, Pandit Nehru said, obviously led to the scope of the Union 
powers. This had been clearly laid down in the Oaoinet Mission's Statement. Subjects 
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not to be dealt with by the Union were Bubjecta to be dealt with by the Units. ^ 
What the Union aubjcctB might be or might not be was a matter of further con¬ 
sideration now or at a later date. 

The question of joining the Assembly or not joining the Assembly aB Sardar 
Panikkar bad pointed out was entirely voluntary. There could be no coercion either 
on States or on Provinces or on any other part of India to participate in this As¬ 
sembly. There could be no coercion except of course the coercion and compulsion 
of events, which no one could ignore. 

But, “it is true that after certain units or parts of India decided to come in, 
they accept certain responsibilities and get certain privileges. Those who do not 
come in do not get those privileges or shoulder those responsibilities. Once decisions 
^ere taken however, there would be a widening of the gulf between the two.” 

On the question of continuance of monarchies, Pandit Nehru said he was 
personally not in favour of them. He thought in the world to-day this system could 
not be considered popular. It was a pissing institution ; he did not know how long 
it would last. ^‘But in this matter, my views are of little moment. What matters 
is what this Assembly desires and what it is going to do. We have made it clear 
on previous occasions that we do not wish to interfere in the internal arrangements 
in the States. It is for the people of the States to decide what they want and 
what they do not want. The question does not arise in this Assembly. We are 
dealing here with Union matters, Union subjects, fundamental rights and the like. 

The question of monarchies dues not arise here. Bo far as we are concerned we are 
not going to raise it here." 

Referring to the question of future territorial adjustraeuts, Pandit Nehru said 
that there were bound to be future adjustments on India, but it had no connection 
with the Indian States as such. There was provision for suitable units coming 
into existence as obviously it would be impossible to have tiny parts coming in 
separately. The question of division of provinces was also bound to arise in the 
future. The partitlou of Bengal and the Punjab were already being publicly dis- 
pussed for certain other reasons. 

The question of distributing the ninety-three seats allotted to the Indian States 
was referred to the Becretaiiats of the Constituent Assembly and the Frincee 
Chamber. Within two hours they had produced an agreed procedure. The fact 
that this intricate and difficult question had been settled in such a short time 
showed that if we could sit together, even intricate problems could be solved 
rapidly. 

Since the agreed procedure was framed, there had no doubt been small 
difficulties iu implementing it. A Joint Sub-Committee of the two Negotiating 
Committees was ironing out these difficulties. For instance, there were some States 
which were very keen on coming in, but which would not do so until the group to 
which it had been consigned came into existence. Cutch was an instance. These 
difficulties would no doubt be got over. 

Appealing to the Indian States to participate in the Assembly, Pandit Nehru 
reminded them that "the task we have undertaken is difficult. We are building 
for the future and we want to make sure that we build on strong foundations. 

^'Above all, we meet at a time when destructive forces are at work in India. 

It is unfortunate. There is a great deal of passion and prejudice in the air. We 
must take care that our minds are not affected by these. We must not let these 
matters of the moment make ub forget the ulU^te problems we have to solve. 

We have to take final decisions and they are big oMions. We have to be realists. 

It is in this spirit of realism and Idealism that the Negotiating Committee approa¬ 
ched the task*’. 

Pandit Nehru deprecated talks of asBurances and said : ”What assurance is 

this House going to give to anybody in India except the assurance of freedom. 

Even that will utimately depend on the strength of the Indian people afterwards. 

If we are not strong enough and wise enough to go the right path, the structure 
might be shattered. With what aesurance have we struggled for the freedom of 
India all these years? We have looked forward to it and dreamt. Perhaps it is 
coming and perhaps not in the shape in which we have wanted. We have no 
guarantee about ourselves or about our future. In the normal course of events, 
the only partial guarantee we bad was the guarantee of tears and trouble: and 
we bad plenty of them. It may be we will have plenty of that in the future 
too but we sball face it, the bouse will face it and the people of India will 
face It”. 

41 
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Motion Adopted 

The time was coming loon, Pandit Nehru aaidf when Rulers or anybody 
else, would consider it a privilege to be the free citizen of a free India rather 
than be called by any other appellation or title. 

<'We guarantee nothing to anybody**! Pandit Nehru reiterated and said : '^There 
is the freedom which we hope to achieve and we invite them to participate and 
welcome them to join us”. Inevitably to-day there was the difference between those 
who had come in and those who had not and they would march on different 
paths and even so those paths would meet again again and again and meet soon and 
not later. 

People, he said, seemed to attach a great deal of importance to words and 
phrases. He asked whether what he ,had said on behalf of the Committee was 
not good enough. The Committee had nothing to hide. 

Mr. Somnath Lahiri (Communist) asked how many of the representatives of 
the States who took their seats to-day were elected by the people and how many 
nominated by the Rulers. 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, said that of the 16 representatives eleven 
were eleted and five were nominated. 

Dr. KaiUshnath Eatju supported Pandit Nehru's motion and expressed the 
hope that all States would join the Assembly soon. 

The House agreed to the motion. 

Powers on Indian Union 

Gopalaswami Iyengar Committee Report 

Sir Oopalaswami lyenger then presented the report of the Union Powers 
Committee. 

The following is the text of the report: 

“We the undersigned members of the Committee appointed by the resolution 
of the C/Onsiituent Assembly of the 25th Jannary to examine the scope of Union 
powers, have honour to submit this our report. Sir V. T. Kriahnamachari and 
Sir B. L. Mitter were nominated to the Committee on April 10, 1947 and the 
rest of us have had an opportunity of going oyer the entire ground again with 
them. We consider that the scope of the subjects, defence, foreign affairs and 
communications in the Cabinet Delegation’s statement oi May i6 covers the 
following: 

A—“Defence” connotes the defence of the Union and of every part thereof 
and includes generally all preparation for defence, as well as all such acts in 
times of war as may be conducive to its succeseful prosecution and to efTective 
demobilisatiou after its termination. In particular ’'defence” includes— 

(1) The raising, training, maintenance and control of naval, military and 
air forces and employment thereof for the Union and the execution of the laws of 
the Union and its units; the strength, organisation and control of the existing 
armed forces raised and employed in Indian Stales. (2) defence industries; 
(3) naval, military and air force works; (4) Local Self-Government in Cantonment 
areas, the constitution and powers within such areus of Cantonment authorities, 
the regulation of house accommodation in such areas and the delimitation of such 
areas; (5) arms, fire-arms, ammunition and explosives; (6) atomic energy, and 
mineial resources essential to its production. 

We recommend further that in order to enable the Union Government 
effectively to discharge its reu^sibility for defence, it should be vested with the 
powers similar to those contaj^i in Section 102 and 126-A of the Government of 
India Act 1935. 

B. Foreign Affairs connotes all matters which bring the Union into relation 
with any foreign country and in particular includes the following subjects: 
(D Diplomatic consular and trade representation; (2) United Nalioiis Organi¬ 
sations; (3) Participation in international conferences, associalions and other 
bodies and implemeniing of decisions made thereat; (4) War and peace; (5) The 
entering into and implementing of treaties and agreements with other countries; 
(6) Trade and commerce with foreign countries; (7) Foreign Loans; (8) Natura¬ 
lisation and aliens; (9) Extradition; (10) Passports and visas; (11) Foreign juris¬ 
diction; (12) Admiralty jurisdiction; (iB) Piracies, felonies committed on the high 
seas and offences committed in the air against the law of nations; G4) Admission 
into, and emigration and expulsion from, the Union* (15) Port quarantine; (16) 
Import and export across enstoms frontiers as defined by the Union Government; 
(17) Fishing snd fisheries beyond territorial waters. 
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OoMMtNIOATIONS 

C—The term ''communications** although it is wide enough to cover any 
connection between places should for the present purposes of the Union, in our 
opinion include the following:—(i) airways; (2) highways and waterways declar¬ 
ed by the Union to be Union Highways and Waterways: (3) shipping and navi¬ 
gation on inland waterways, declared by the Union to be Union Waterways, as 
regards mechanically propelled veSBels. and the role of the road on such waterwaysi 
carriage of passengers, and goods on such waterways; (4) (a) posts and telegraphs 
provided that the rights existing in favour of any individual State unit at the 
date of the establishment of the Union shall be preserved to the unit till the 
same are modified or extinguished by agreement between the Union and units 
concerned, subject however, to the power of Union to make laws for regulation 
and control of the same; (b) Union telephones, wireless, broadcasting and other 
like forms of communication; the regulation and control of all other telephones# 
wireless, broadcasting and other like forms of communication; (5) Union railways; 
the regulations of all railways (other than minor railways) in respect of safety, 
maximum and minimum rates and fares, station and service terminal charges, 
intercharge of traffic and the responsibility of railway administrations as carriers 
of goods and pasHengers; the regulation of minor railways in respect of safety 
and the responsibility of the administrations of such railways as carriers of goods 
and passengers; (6) maritime shipping and navigation, including shipping and 
navigation on tidal waters ; admiralty jurisdiction ; (7) Major ports, that is to 
say, the declaration and the constitution and powers of port authorities therein ; 
(8) Aircraft and air navigation; the provision of aerodromes, regulation and 
organisation of air traffic and of aerodromes ; (9) Lighthouses, including light¬ 
ships, beacons and other provision for the safety of shit^ng and aircraft; 
(10) Carriage of passengers and goods by sea or by air; (ll) IJoion meteorological 
services ; ( 12 ) Inter-unit quarantine. 

Financial Powers of Union 

D—The expression “the powers necessary to raise the finances required for 
the Union Bubjects in the Cabinet Delegation's Statement necessarily includes the 
power to raise finances by taxation and loans. In existing circumstances, we 
recommend the following sources of revenue for the Union : 

(l) Duties of customs, including export .duties ; (2) excise duties (3) cor^ 
poraiion tax ; (4) taxes on income other than agricultural income; (5) taxes on 
the capital value of tbe assets, exclusive of agricultural land, of individuals and 
companies, taxes on the capital of companies; (6) duties in respect of sucoession 
to property other than agricultural land ; (7) estate duty in respect of property 
other than agricultural land ; (8) fees in respect of any of the matters in the 
list of Union Powers, but not including fees taken in any court, other than the 
Union Court. 

We realise that in the matter of industrial development, the States are in 
varying degrees of advancement and conditions in British India and the States 
are iu many respects dissimilar. Some of the above taxes are now regulated by 
agreements between the Government of India and the States. We, therefore, think 
that it may not be possible to impose a uniformity of taxation throughout the 
Union all at once. We recommend that uniformity of taxation throughout the 
units may, for an agreed period of years after tbe establishment of the Union nut 
exceeding 15 be kept in abeyance and the incidences, levy, realistiion and appor¬ 
tionment of the above taxes in the State units shall be subject to agreements 
between them and the Union Government. Provision should accordingly be made 
in the constitution for implementing the above recommendation. 

This is in addition to the recommendations of the Sub-Committee on Fun¬ 
damental Kights regarding internal customs duties. 

3. It is impossible to enumerate the power implied or inherent in or resul¬ 
tant from the express powers of the Union. We think that in any case the follow¬ 
ing powers come within the category (1) Union Judiciary ; (2) Acquisition of 
property for the purposes of the Union ; (3) Union agencies and institutes for 
the following purposes, that is to say, for research, for professional or technical 
training, or for the promotion of special studies; Census; (5) Offenoea 
against laws with respect to any of the matters in the list of Union powers; 
(6) Enquiries, surveys and statistics for the purposes of tbe Union : (7) Union 
services. (8) Industrial .disputes concerning Union employees, (9) Reserve Bank 
of Indift* GO) Property of the Union ^and the revenue therefrom, (li) Public 
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debt of the Union. (12) Currency coinage and legal tender. (l3) All subjects in 
respect of Union i areas, (i4) Powers to deal with grave economic emergencies in 
any part. 

4. We are of the opinion that provision should be made in the new con¬ 
stitution for the recognition throughout the Union of the laws and public acts 
and records of the judicial proceedings of the units and for judgments and orders 
delivered in one unit being enforced in other units. We note that a provision to 
this effect has already been made in the list of Fundamental Rights. 

5. In addition to the above subjects which, in our view, come within the 
scope of Union Powers in accordance with the Cabinet Delegation’s Statement, wo 
hope that the following subjects will also be included in the Union list by 
agreement: 

(1) Insurance; (2) company laws; (3) banking; (4) negotiable instru¬ 
ments; (5) patents, trade marks, trade designs; copyright: (6) planning; 

(7) ancient and historical monuments ; (8) standard weights and measures. 

Such an agreement will ensure uniformity throughout the territories of the 
Union, in matters bearing trade and commerce as has in fact been recogaised in 
many federal constitutions. We have included Planning in the above list for the 
reason that although authority may rest in respect of different aubjects with the 
units, it is obvious it will be only in their interest to have a co-ordinating machinery 
to assist them. 

6. Wo recommend the insertion in the constitution of a provision on the 
lines of Article (XXXVII) of Bection 51 of the Australian Constitution Act (cover¬ 
ing matters to be referred to commonwealth by Parliament by States* 
parliaments). 

7. We also recommend that by agreement there may be a list of concurrent 
subjects as between the Union and the units. 

The signatories to the report are i Jawaharlal Nehru, Govind Vallabh Pant, 
B. L, Mitter, Jairamdns Daiilatram, N. Gopalaswami Iyengar, K. M. Munshi, V. T. 
Krishnamachari, Dr. B. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Biswanalh Das and A. Krishnas- 
wami Aiyar. 

Postponement of Debate Urged 

Sir AT. Gopalaswami Iyengar said that such a vital matter connected with the 
framing of the constitution should be considered carefully and read through. 
Emphasising that the Committee had to work within the scope of the Cabinet 
Mission’s Plan, Sir Gopalaswamy referred to the absence of the Muslim League 
members and said that if the possibility of the League mem hers participating in 
the Assembly materialised, it would be only just and reasonable that the debate on 
the subject should be held over till such time. Whether they would come in or 
not would be definitely known before the June or July session of the Constituent 
Assembly and that was the main reason why they were not proceeding with the 
adoption of the report in the current session. 

Then there were a largo number of States yet to come in. They were vitally 
interested in the report and it was desirable that they should be iu the Assembly 
before the House discussed the subject. 

Lastly, Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar said that there was the question of the pre¬ 
sent political couvereations. Decisions on these conversations were not available 
yet, but they would be available in all probability before the Constituent Assembly 
met again in June or July. Decisions would be of the most important character 
and they would have very important reperciisBions on the plan of work which this 
Constituent Assembly would have to adopt in framing the constitution. If that 
decision took the shape of anything like a division of India into two or more 
independent States, it might become necessary to deviate from the rigid formality 
of tne Cabinet Mission’s Statement. Perhaps, it might be neceBsary to consider 
afresh and thoroughly examine the relation between the Union and the units as 
regards the exercise of legislative and administrative powers. Therefore, Sir N. 
Gopalaswamv Iyengar said, the present report should not be taken as the final 
report of the Committee as it might need to be overhauled for the considerations 
he had mentioned. 

The House agreed to his motion seeking peimissioa to submit a further re¬ 
port, if necessary, 

Secood Day—New Delhi—29th April 1947 

Report on Fundamental Rights 

When the Constituent Assembly took up Sardar Patel's motion for considers- 
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tion of the report on fuDdamcDtal lights, a note vras circulated to the memberB 
aloug with the list. 

Following are the more important justiciable fundamental rights in the Report 
of the ttub-Committee which were taken up clause by clause : 

All existing laws, notifications, regulations, customs or usages in force within 
the territories of the Union incoiisistent with the rights guaranteed under this 
part of the constitution, shall stand abrogated to the extent of such inconsistency, 
nor shall the Union or any unit make any law taking away or abridging any such 
right. 

Every person born in the Unioh or naturalised in the Union, according to ilB 
laws and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, shall be a citizen of the Union. 

The State shall make no discrimination agaiust any citizen on grounds of 
religion, race or sex. 

There shall be no discrimination against any citizen on any ground of reli¬ 
gion, race, caste or sex in regard to (a) access to trading establishments includiug 
public restaurants and hotels, (b) the use of wells, tanks, roads and places of 
public resort maintained wholly or partly out of public funds or dedicated to the 
use of the general public. 

There shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens in matters of public 
employment and in the exercise of carrying on of any occupation, trade, business 
or profest^ion. 

Nothing herein contained shall prevent the Stale from making provision for 
reservations in ! favour of classes who, in the opinion of the State, are not adequa¬ 
tely represented in the public services. 

No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of 
birth or any of them, bo ineligible from poBSession of properly or exercising or 
carrying on any occupation trade, business or profession within the Union. 

Abolition of Untouchability 

“Untouchability** in any form is abolished and the imposition of any disabi¬ 
lity on that account shall be on offence. 

No heritable title nhall bo conferred by the Union. 

No citizen of the Union and no person holding any ofilco of profit or trust 
under the State shall, without the consent of the Union Government, accept auy 
present, emoluments, ofllcc or title of any kind from any foreign State, 

There shall be liberty for the exercise of the following rights subject to 
public order and morality or to the existence of grave emergency declared to be 
such by the Government of the Union or the unit concerned whertby the security 
of the Union or the unit as the case may be is threatened : 

Eights of Citizens 

The right of every citizen to freedom of speech and expression ; the right 
of the citizens to assemble peaceably and J^ithout arms ; the right of citizens to 
form associations or unions ; the right of every citizen to reside and settle in 
any part of the Union, to acquire property and to follow an occupation, trade, 
business or profession. 

Provision may be made by law to impose such reasonable restrictions as may 
be necessary in the publio interest including the protection of minority groups 
and tribes. 

No person Bhall be deprived of bis life or liberty, without due process of law, 
nor shall any person be denied the equal treatment by the law within the territo¬ 
ries of the Union. Subject to regulations by the law of the Union, trade, commerce 
and intercourse among the units by and between the citizens shall be free. Pro¬ 
vided that nothing in this section shall prevent any unit from imposing on goods 
imported from other units the same duties and taxes to which the goods produced 
in the units are subject; Provided further that no preference shall be given by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue by a unit to one unit over another. 

Traffic in human beings and forced labour in any form including hegar, and 
involuntary servitude except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted are hereby prohibited and any contravention of this pro¬ 
hibition shall be an offence. 

No child below the age of fourteen years shall be engaged to work in any 
factory, mine or any other hazardous employment. 

All persons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience, and the right freely 
to profess, practise and propagate religion subject to publio order, morality or 
health, and to the other piovisions of this chapter. 
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Oarryinq op KirpanS Allowed 

The wearing and carrying of kirpans abali be deemed to be included in the 
profeasion of the Sikh religion. 

The above rights shall not include any economic, financial, political, or other 
secular activities that may be associated with religious practice. 

The freedom of religious practice guaranteed in this clause shall not debar the 
State from enacting laws for the purpose of social welfare and reform. 

No person may bo compelled to pay taxes, the proceeds of which are speci¬ 
fically appropriated to further or maintain any particular religion or denomination. 

No person attending any school maintained or receiving aid out of public 
funds shall be compelled to take part in the religious instruction that may be given 
in the school or to attend religious worship held in the school or in premises 
attached thereto. 

Conversion from one religion to another brought about by coercion or undue 
influence shall not be recognised by law. 

Minorities in every unit shall bo protected in respect of their language, script 
and culture, and no laws or regulations may be enacted that may operate oppres¬ 
sively or pTciudicially in this respect. 

All minorities whether based on religion, community or language shall be free 
in any unit to establish and administer educational institutions of their choice. 

Right on Property 

No property, movable or immovable, of any person or corporation, including 
any interest in any commercial or industrial undertaking, shall be taken or acqui¬ 
red for public use unless the law provides for the payment of compensation for 
the property taken or acquired and specifies the principles on which and the man¬ 
ner in which the compensation is to be determined. 

No person shall be convicted of crime except for violation of a law in force at 
the time of the coromisBion of that act charged as an oficnce, nor be subjected to 
a penalty greater than that applicable at the time of the commission of the offeuce. 

No person shall be tried for the same offence more than once nor be com¬ 
pelled ill any criminal case to be a witness against himself. 

The right to move the Supreme Court by appropriate proceedings for the en¬ 
forcement of any of the rights guaranteed by this part is hereby guaranteed. 

Without prejudice to the power that may be vested in this behalf in other 
courts, the Supreme Court shall have power to issue directions in the nature of the 
writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibiting quo warranto and certiorari appro¬ 
priate to the right guaranteed in this part of the constitution. 

The right to enforce these remedies shall not be suspended unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion or other grave emergency, the public safety may 
require it. 

The Union Legislature may by law determine to wbat extent any of the 
rights guaranteed by this part shall be restricted or abrogated for the members of 
the armed forces or forces charged with the maintenance of public order so as to 
ensure fulfilment of tbeir duties and the maintenance of discipline. 

The Union Legislature shall make laws to give effect to those provisions of 
this part which require such legislation and to prescribe punishment for those acts 
which are declared to be offences in this part and are not already punishable. 

Pandit Kdnzru’b Criticism 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru said that the report included certain matters 
which could not be included in fundamental rights and dealt with some fundame- 
meiital rights which were not strictly justiciable. 

Giving an instance of the former, Pandit Kunzru referred to clause ten in the 
report which provides for freedom of inter-State commerce. This could not be 
included, he said, among fundamental rights as it was a matter which impinged 
directly on the rights of the provinces. It might be dealt with when considering 
the powers of the Union and the provinces. 

Pandit Kunzru then gave two instances where matters which could hardly be 
eslled juBtioiable had been included among justiciable faudamental rights in the 
report. Clause eight referring to freedom of speech, right of assembly etc. had 
been ringed in by safeguards. No doubt these safeguards were considered neoeesary 
everywhere in the world. But it was well known that these safeguards practi¬ 
cally made the above-mentioned rights non-justiciable. *^You might confer general 
righta on the citizens of India but if these rights were to be surrounded by restric¬ 
tions then such righta would cesso to be justiciable;” he eaid. 
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FADdit Eunzru also referred to clauae eight (e) which refers to the *'right of 
every citizeo to leeide and eettle in any part of the Union, to acquire property and 
follow any ocupation, trade, busineBS or profesBion", with the provision that by 
law such reasonable restrictions as might be necesBary in public interests be impo¬ 
sed, including the protection of minority groups and tribes. It was very desirable 
that there should bo freedom of movement in the Union but he could not accept, 
without qualification, the right of people from one province to settle In another 
province. The provinces must have the right to decide what the extent of its 
population at any time should be. They could not be asked to allow an unlimited 
number of people from the neighbouring provinces to enter Assam and settle 
down there ? 

A number of members—Dr, Ambedkar, Dr, Pnttabhai Sitaramayya and Mr. Frank 
Anthony—pointed out that Pandit Kunzru could not go on RnalyBing;in detnil 
the report at the consideration stage. But Pandit Eunzru explained he was merely 
making general observations and illustrating his points by a few references. 

When Dr. Ambedkar pointed out that the proviso to clause eight (e) had 
made provision for reasonable restrictions on immigration, Pandit Eunzru said a 
special interpretation would have to be put on the clause if it was to serve thfs 
purpose. Again if the proviso was as wide as Dr. Ambedkar contended, then it 
could cease to be iusticiable. 

He submitted there was no particular advantage in considering the report at 
this stage. It might be considered along with the other fundamental rights which 
had still to be dealt with by the Fundamental Rights Committee. 

gj. P. R. Thakur said that only justiciable rights should be considered at this 
stage. 

Sj. Somnath Lahiri, the Communist member, crltised many features of the 
report and asked why there was no explicit reference to the freedom of the Press, Me 
characterised the report as ‘‘fundamental rights from a policeman's point of view 
and not for a free India.*' He supported the objections put forward by Pandit Euntru. 

8j. E, IC. Sidhwa said that many of the criticisms were untenable becaoBe 
this was mainly an interim report and personal and political rights would have lo 
be elaboratsd at a future stage. 

Sj. AT. O, Ranga refuted the allegation that the report was a **po)lIceman's 
document'*, He pointed out how both in Germany and in Russia the lIDeral fun¬ 
damental rights provided for in their respective constitutions were utilised by the 
Nazis and the Communists to build up totalitarianism and dictatorship. The 
Constituent Assembly roust be guidt'd by the experience of those countries and it 
was their duty to make such provisions which would prevent similar mischief. 

Sardar Patel's Reply to Debate 

Bardar Vallabhbhai PateU replying to the debate, pointed out the report was 
not the product of any haphazard attempts. There were two schools of thought in 
the Committee which consisted of eminent lawyers and every sentence including 
punctuation marks had been very critically scrutinised. One school of thought In 
the Committee considered it advisable to include as many rights as possible which 
conld be made justiciable issues. The other school of thought considered it advisable 
to restrict fundamental justiciable rights to a few essential issues. Between these 
two schools of thought there was considerable discussion and a mean was drawn. 

It must not be understood, Bardar Patel said, that this report was just an 
interim report and that second report would be a bigger or more important report. 
It could not be in the nature of things that the principal report would be of less 
importance than the supplementary report. Incidentally, the present report had been 
gone through by three committees. 

Then there was a third school of thought which was absent, Sardar Patel con¬ 
tinued. According to that school there should be no police, no jails, there should 
be complete freedom for lathis and bullets and in fact everybody should be free to do 
anything he liked. He was not concerned with this school at present. 

In drafting the report, the Committee went through the fundamental rights 
provided for in several constitutions. Jbe House, however, was entitled to suggest 
modifications and as many as ;150 amendments bad been received within the last 
ten hours. On general principles, there was not much room 'for disoussion and be 
hoped the House would proceed with the discuBsiou of the clauses. 

DiecusBioN ON Clauses 

The House then took up clause by ^clause discussion of the justiciable fun¬ 
damental rights. 
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A debate aroee on the definition of ''Citizenship” 'and it was decided^ to ask 
the President to nominate a small committee of legal experts to go further into the 
question. 

The original clause moved by Sardar Patel read: ‘'Every person born in the 
Union or naturalised in the Union according to its laws and subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion thereof shall be a citizen of the Union". But, he said, he would accept an 
amendment (moved by Mr. K. M. Munshi) to add at the end of the clause the 
following : '‘Further provisions governing Union citizenship may be made by laws 
of the Union.’* 

The Sardar said it was absolutely necessary that this clause should be passed 
if the justiciable rights sought to be conferred upon citizens were to be enforcible 
by law. 

Sj. B. Das (Orissa) thought it would not be wise to state that every person 
born In the Union shall be a citizen of the Union. What about aliens born in the 
Union ? Would they enjoy the same rights and privileges ? 

Sir Alladi Krislinaswami Aiyar pointed out that this clause had been borrowed 
from the American constitution. There were two ideas of citizenships—the continen¬ 
tal variety based upon blood and race, which had nothing to do with birth in a 
particular place and the Anglo-American variety of citizenship which conferred 
citizenship on a person born in a particular place. The clause under discussion had 
chosen the tatter variety. Even to*day if an Indian was born in America, he 
becomes a citizen of the U. S. A. The question of naturalisation was of course 
different. The words "subject to the jurisdiction*’ had been put in the clause to 
cover cases of children being born to diplomats and such others in the Union. Such 
children would not get citizenship because they would not be subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Union. 

The main principle underlying the clause, however, was that if n person was 
born here he must get citizenship even if he was a foreigner. No doubt there would 
be difficulties in regard to applying this principle to children born when people were 
away from the country. But such things would .^be taken care of by a separate 
Nationalities Act. The first part of the clause under discussion laid down the 
fundamental principle that every person born in the Union Rhall be a citizen. The 
second part referred to naturalisation, which would be guided by the laws in force. 
If the principle was departed from» wo might land ourselves iu difficulties. 

The President : What happens if a child is born to a foreigner who is passing 
through this country ? 

Sir Alladi explained that In such cases, the American Supreme Oourt had 
ruled that such children would not get citizenship rights. Any attempt to classify 
all such exceptions in detail at this stage would have made the report very lengthy. 

The President; What happens to children born to foreigners who are not 
merely passing through this country but have been here for some years for trade 
purposes or in the services ? 

Sir Alladi said they would have citizenship rights but this by no means meant 
they should have all the other rights which an Indian might have. For instance, 
they need not be entitled to all the political rights which Ian Indian might enjoy. 
The constitution could be so framed, he suggested, as not to concede all the political 
and other rights on such persons. 

Sir Alladi continuing, stated the House bad to make up its mind whether to 
follow the birth-principle of the Anglo-American countries or the racial principles 
governing citizenship in Continental countries. 

The President: We should define our own citizenship rights, (cheers.) 

Sir Alladi: We cannot, of course, forget that it would become a problem if 
our ideas of citizenships are altogether new. 

Answering Mr. Ananthasayanam Itjongar, who raised the problem of double 
nationalities, Sir Alladi said these intricate things would have to be dealt with in 
a separate nationality law and it would not be possible to deal with the complica¬ 
tions that might arise overnight. 

Mr. Iyengar suggested that the question be thrashed out in detail and 
taken up for*'consideration to-morrow. 

Bj. R. K. Sidhwa said that in respect of aliens, time limit of ten or fifteen 
years’ residence in the Union ishould be set before they became entitled to 
citizenship. 

Warning Against Eaoial Theories 

Baidsr Vallabhhhal Patel said ;ibat the question was whether our idea of 
nationality should be brosdbseed or nsrrow bssed. The Indlsns in South Afiioi 
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were to-day claiming South African nationality because they were born there. 
The constitution that would ultimately b^ framed could be revised after a period 
of ten years. Further, there was the proviso covering all the difficulties mentioned 
by the varioua speakers. How many foreign men and women were coming to 
India for giving birth to children in this country ? (Laughter) To deal with such 
a small issue, it vrould not bo wise to introduce any racial theories into the ques¬ 
tion of citizenship. 

The new Indian constitution vrould, Sardar Fatal reminded the House, be 
Bcrutinised all over the world. There was no reason to be approhonsive about what 
would happen if foreigners claimed citizenship. The ])rovi80 to the clause that 
further provisions governing citizenship would be made by laws of the Union would 
amply take care of these things. Ho moved that the clause as amended be adopted. 

Sj. Rajagopiilachari pointed out that the edause was being introduced for the 
positive purpose of establishing unitary citizniship. 

Ur. Kailasnath Katju referred to cases of children being born to Indian diplo¬ 
mats abroad and said there siiould be a rrovision in the clause to govern them. 

Mr. Munshi pointed out that oi'igiii;dly such a clause was sought to be inserted 

but it had been dropprd. There could, of course, be no doubt tbot such children 
would be citizens of India so long as their parents were Indian citizens. But these 
things could all bo introduced and specified in the nationality law. What was 
intended at the moment was merely to indicate the indispensable conditions of 
Indian citizenship. 

Discussion on Clause Postponed 

The President, Dr. Unjendra Prasad, said he himself was not convinced whe¬ 
ther the clause should go ns it stood, but it was, of coinse, open to the House to 

decide what they should do. He pointed out that the proviso would relate only to 
additions that might be made, but could not bo used to amplify the original provi¬ 
sions. He could sense there was conuiderable feeling in the House that the con- 
■ideration of the clause should be postponed. 

The House agreed to postponing discuBsion On the clause. 

The President oppealed to the lawyers and jurists, who were members of the 
House, to give thought to this clause and if possible produce something which would 
be acceptable to every or)o. 

(3n Bir Alladi's suggestioni it was decided to set up a small sub-committee of 
legal experts. Pandit I^ehru said that the President should be left to nominate the 
persounel. This suggostioa was adopted. 

Right op Equality 

An interesting diBciiBsion arose on a number of amendments, which Sardar 
Patel opposed, on the clause pertaining to right of equality. Sardar Patel explained 
that amendments on details would be inappropriate to a clause which merely laid 
down that there shall bo no discrimination in regard to the exercise of certain 
fundamental rights. 

Opposing an amendment moved by Sj. Somnath Lahiri which sought to include 
"political creed" among the subjects against which the Btate shall make no disori- 
minatioD, Bardar Vallabhbhai Fatal said that a non-discrimination clause should be 
In general terms and it could have nothing to do with political creeds, but confine 
Itself to religion, race, caste or sex. '‘Political creeds" might be of any kind and 
certain political creeds might be highly objectionable to society which would deserve 
not only discrimination, but suppresaion as well. 

Sardar Patel also opposed an amendment moved by 8j. Robin! Kumar Ohau- 
dhuri who wanted that there should be no disability on grounds of "dress worn by 
any nationality". He said that it would be absurd to include such items in the 
fundamental rights which was to be incorporated in the constitution. 

Mr. Chaudburi said that there was discrimination even to-day in certain hotels 
managed by Europeans. 

Speaking with warmth Sardar Patel said that such difficulties ss Mr. Ohau- 
dhuri referred were not presrnt to-day. Of course, if anyone was undressed he 
would not be allowed. (Laughter.) People were going about to-duy anywhere they 
liked olad in any dress and there was no discrimination at all. In regard to dress 
restrictions which Mr. Chaudhuri pointed out Sardar Patel skid that such things 
were gone and soon not even a shadow of them would be left. 

These two and some dozen other amendments to this claase were rejected. The 
House agreed to certain verbal amendments moved by Mr. 'K. M. Munshi and 
adopted the clause* 

42 
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DificuBBionB od % clause relating to the righta of a citizen for public employment, 
occupation, etc., were held over till to-morrow. 

The Uoui’e adopted the clause abolishing untouchability in any form and the 
imposition of any disability on that account to be an ofifence. 

The House adjourned for tlie day. 

Third Day—New Delhi—30th April 1947 

Constitution tor Union Centre 

The Assembly to-day d-cided to set up two committees, one to report on the 
main principles of the Union constitution and the other on the principles of a 
model Provincial constitution. Earlier, the House decided unanimously that the 
Indiau Union shall not confer any titles. 

A reference to the demand for the diviitiou of the Punjab and Bengal and 
to the continued absence of the Muslim League raembers was made in the Aseem- 
bly when hj. K.M. Munshi moved that the report of the Order of Business Com¬ 
mittee be recorded. Sj Munshi explained that due to the changing political condi¬ 

tions in the country it bad not been possible for the order of Busimss Committee 
to draw up a final report because these cliangea had a vital bearing on the procedure 
of the Constituent Assembly. Since the Committee was appointed, British Govern¬ 
ment had declared its decision to withdraw from India l»y June 1948 In view 

of this it has been suggesttd that the Assembly should hnish its work by the eod 
of next October. But the task of arranging the order of business was mixed up 
with the rapidly cltauging political conditions. 

Proceeding, Mr. Munshi said that the Muslim League, in epito of many con- 
oessions, had still not decided to join in the work of the AsKembly and there seemed 
no immediate possibility of a change in their attitude. There was also the demand 
that the Punjab and Bengal should be divided. While the Constituent A^^sembly 
could not indefinitely postpone the drawii»g up of a coiiHtitulion, certain changes 
in procedure would be necessary. . He would therefore request peimission for his 
Committee to submil a further report at a fiiibsequeut date. He also suggested 
that two sub-committees be appointed—one to report on the main principles of 
the Union conititutions and the other on the principles of a model 
Provincial constitution. This, Mr. Mnnahi said, would facilitate the work of 
the Constituent Assembly. The Constituent AsHcmbly should meet at the end of 
June or early in July to consider the report of the two commitlets and thereafter 
to decide the question of going into SectiouB. The ilual meeting of the Constituent 
ABBembly could then be held in September. 

Order of Busloeia Committee Report 

The House recorded the report of the Order of Business Committee, gave it 
permiision to submit a supplementary report aud agreed to set up two Bub-com- 
mittees ae 8uggeBt»>d by Mr. Munshi. 

Earlier, the House took up discussion on some clauses of the Fundamental 
Bights Committee’s report relating to freedom of worship, expression, nsBcmbly, 
aBsociation and movement: the right of every citizen to reside and settle in any 
part of the Union ; acquire, hold or dispose properly ; exercise any occupation, 
trade or profeBsion subject to such restrictions as may be necessary in the public 
interest or in the interest of minority groups or tribes. Kestrictions may also be 
ImpoBcd in cases of grave emergency. 

The Houae also adopted a clause guaranteeing equality of opportunity in all 
matters of public employment. This however shall not prevent special provisions 
in favour of cla aes not adtquately represented in the services. 

The question of the right of Provinces to discriminate against persons domi¬ 
ciled in other Provinces in the matter of public employment was discussed at some 
length. Bardar Vallabhbbai Patel said that the rights of the units in these matters 
would not be restricted. 

Bj. Jaipal Singh (Adibasi) referred to the absence of the report of the Tribal 
and Excluded Areas Committees and said that it would be unwise for the Assem¬ 
bly to proceed with clauses which vitally affected the people of those areas. He 
moved an amendment that the existing laws for the protection of tribes should 
continue. 

Rev. Nichols Roy (Assam) said that aborigines should also be included as 
part of the tribal areas treated as protected classes. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru^ intervening in the debate, said that the House 
was dealing with the fundamental Issue of fundamental rights and not with mat- 
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ters of the moment. They wrre all anxious that the people of the tribal areaa who 
unfortunately were very backward through no fault of their own should be brought 
to the level ef the rc-Bt of the country. But these were not things to be incorpora¬ 
ted in the Constiintion. Th*'y sliould be dealt with by IcgislBtive action. 

Replying to the debate, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said that it had been made 
clear that the existing laws v.onid not be repealed except in so far bh they conflicted 
with fundamental rights, ar for the protectio»i of backward tribes, instead of re¬ 
maining backward and protected they should bo helped to come abreast with the 
rest of the country and be treated us equals. 

Abolition of Titles 

The debate on tides was initiated by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
when he moved Clause 7 of (he Fundamental Committee’s report. Tbe original 
clause Baid that ‘‘no heritable title shall be conferred by the Union.” tie said 
that after considdDbln discnppion in the Cc'mmittees, it had been decided to drop 
the word ‘'heritable.*’ Pid»li(^ opinion in the country waa against the conferment of 
titles by the State as they were corrupting the public life of the country. 

Mr. Qovind Das (C. P.) said tljat in a Free India those who had iwceived for¬ 
eign titles should be relieved of their burden. The clause should therefore have 
retroflpeciive effect. 

Sj. Balkrishna Sharma (Cswnport), opposing the motion, said it was contrary 
to the traditions of a country which was used to granting titles. Fven in Hussia 
some time after the revolution, it was felt that deserving generals, workers and the 
like should be given tiilc/t and medals. 

Sj. Sri Prakasa (Banaras), joining issue with Bj. Balkrishna Sharma, pointed 
out that what was being abolished was merely the conterment of tithe by the Slate. 
*J'he people would still be free to confer their own titles unofileially on per- 
Bons whom they respected and revered. Who could, for instance, prevent the 
people from paying their apontanfoua homage to Mahatma Gandhi by calling him 
Mahatma ? Suppoiting the motion before the House, bj. bri Prakash said it was 
very necessary to ask for freedom from the imposition of titles from the State— 
freedom from having to curry favour from authority in order to f?ain a distinction 
from other citizens. If the State wanted to honour any citizen for distinguished services, 
there weie thousands of ways in which it could do so. 

Sj. Dhulekar said he could not understand bj. Balkrishna Sharma saying it 
was the Indian tradition to confer titles. In fact, if there was one country in the 
world where people did service without seeking any worldly recognition, that 
country was India. 

Bj. H. V. Kamat said that the day the Union constitution came into force, 
all titles being held by Indians should cease to be in existence. A free India would 
not want these vestiges of alien domination clinging to her. 

Replying to the debate, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said the AsBembly was logis- 
lating for the future and not for the past. There was no point in diRciiPKing the 
question of titles being held already by people in the country. Many titles had 
been surrendered during the past two years. They had lost their value. 'I’hcre were 
still some people, no doubt, who were clinging to the past, but it was not necessary 
to dilate on the topic. Striking a humorous note, the Sardar added : "After all, 
some of the people who have got titles may carry them even after death. (Laughter). 
After all, they had spent so much money. You have no idea how titles are got. 
But let us forget all about them. What we want to do is to take care of the future." 
The clause did not propose to take away titlea conferred by the people on their lea¬ 
ders as a tribute to their virtues. Mahatma Gandhi was Mahatma not because the 
people conferred the title on him. It was their tribute to bis greatness and virtue 
that made them eall him Mahatma. The State bad of course notbiog to do with it. 

The clause as amended was passed. 

Earlier, the Assembly passed the clause on equality of opportunity for all citi¬ 
zens in matters of public employment with a few nraendnients after a brief debate. 

Mr. B. Das asked whether in the Indian Union, the descendanta of the Afghan 
Frincea who were at the moment prevented from taking up any public employment 
or trade would be eligible for public employment. 'Jhese Afghan families had been 
living in India, be pointed out, for three generations now. * 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel replied he could not envisage any diflSculty on the 
point. If the children of the Afghan Piiuces proposed to etay here, it was quite 
possible they would seek nainralisatiou in the future India. 

Mr. Mahahir Tyagi ssid it was the practice in certain provinces to give prefer- 
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ence to tbeir oivn citizcDS in reelect of rmplojment. This fsb a necesBory part of 
■elf-goverument. If no regard ^aa paid to the place of birth, then tbe inhabitante of 
the areas concerned might eufftr. Replying to ihiR point, Harder Patel eaid the 
clause only provided for eligibility of public employment, but did not icBtiict the 
right of ProvinceB in any way. The Frovinceg could legiBlato in the way they 
wanted. 

Chaudhary Surajmall by an amendment raieed the point that rights of agricul- 
turiBts should be proticted. But bb the proviaionH dealing with occupations, trade, 
buslneBB or profeseion in the original clause were deleted from the amended clause, 
the President ruled that uo vote would bo taken on it. 

Citiaens* Righti 

The House agreed to a number of amendments to the Clause on the rights of 
freedom of citizens. The amendments deleted the provisos to the sub'clauses which 
empowered the State to restrict the liberty of the citiz ns under certain circums¬ 
tances. 

The Clause, as amended and adopted, read ; '‘There shall be liberty for the exer¬ 
cise of the following rights subject to public order and morality and except in grave 
emergence declared to be such by the Government of the Union or the unit concerned 
whereby tlie security of the Union or the unit, us the case may be, is threatened— 

(a) The right of every citizen tio freedom of speech and expression ; (b) the 
right of the citizens to assemble vteaceably and without arms ; (c) the right of citi¬ 
zens to form associations or unions ; (d) the right of every citizen to move freely 
throughout the Union ; (e) the right of every citiz n to reside and settle in any part of 
the Union, to acquire, hold and dispose of property and to exercise or cany on any 
occupaiion, trade, business or profession as may be nreessary in the public iuterest, 
including the protection of minority groups and tribes.*’ 

Mr. Somnath Lahiri urged that the word “aecurity” in the preamble should [be 
deleted and substituted with defence”. 

Sardar Patel, opposing the amfndment, said that the word “security” was 
deliberately put because ‘‘defence*’ conno cd a diflennl meaning. He was not pre¬ 
pared to provide for iuternal chaoB which would be the obvious consequence of the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejeeted. 

Future of Tribal Areas 

Speaking on the clause, Rev. J. J, M, Nichols-Roy urged that apart from tribes, 
tribal areas should also be included for the purpose of protection under the clause. 
He said that people in Assam looked at the fiituie with misgivings and were afraid 
they might be exploited. Suspicion had reached such a stage that many of them 
would wish to cut away from Aesam or pjin Burma. As it was, there was a great 
deal of confusion now and ho would very much like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in 
hit capacity as Exleruol Affairs Member, to inuko n slutcment and allay their fears.* 

Mr. Jaipal Singh said that in the absence of the reports of the 'J’ribal and 
Excluded Areas Uomniittee, it would be unwise and inexpedient to proceed with 
the present clause. Tribal and backward people required definite assurances and 
continuity in the legal protection which they tnjoyed now. Land was their bulwark 
and freedom should not lead to their being dispossessed. 

Mr. K. M. Afunshi pointed out that the freedom sought to be conferred now 
would not abrogate the existing lav^s affording proiection to tiibal areas. 

Referring to the appeal made by Rev. Nichols Boy, Pandit Nehru cOnfeBsed 
to a feeling of confusion at the discussion before the House. The numerous amend¬ 
ments moved and not moved did not add to clarify but, in bo far as be understood 
the resolutions as amended, he supported it. It also seemed to him there was con¬ 
fusion on the part of certain speakers because they forget that the Houee was dealing 
with fundamental rights and was not legislating. No doubt various desirable things 
were brought to the notice of the House and they could be considered Beparately 
when the constitution proper was being laid down. 

He agreed with much of what Mr. Jaipal Hingh spoke but they had nothing to 
do with fundamental rights. Jhe tribal areas people should be protected in every 
way and the existing laws would continue. 

Pandit Nehru said that he had been called upon to make a statement in his 
capacity as a member of the Interim Government in charge of the External Affairs 
Department. “I am not here*', ho said, “as a Member of the Government, but I 
am here as a representative of the people of the United Provinres. But forgetting 
my representative capacity, 1 should like to say, and indeed the House in accepting 
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the Objectives Resolution made this point clear ; that tb3 protection of the tribal 
areas and other unfortunate brethren of ours who are backward through no fault of 
theirs is our concern. It is our desire to help them as much as possible^ and to 
protect them and make them advance in every way possible. I think this is bound 
to bo the policy of any Government in India.*’ The syrapalby of the whole country 
was with them. He, however, appreciated the feelings of Rev. Nichols Roy and 
Mr. Jaipal tiingh because if they were not vigilant of tho rights of the people they 
represented, their rights would be jeopardised. 

Replying to the debate, Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel said that the Constituent 
Assembly was not engaged in repealing any existing Act and there need be no fear 
that the protection afforded under the present law would be abrogated. He would, 
however, ask one question, namely, was it the intention of the representatives of 
the tribal areas to keep tbe people there permanently as tribes ? He did not think 
that such a stand would be in their interest and, in fact, it should be the endeavour 
of all to raise the level of the backward people to that of Mr. Jaipnl Singh himself 
BO that after ten years there should be no need for such provisions in the law. 
The backward claBses, tribal problems, and untouchsbility, remained as they were 
to-day because of 200 years of .foreign rule. TJio Government in the past, he said, 
was interested in maintaining such divisions. “It is not our desire or ambitions, he 
said, "to keep them in their present couditioiie.’* 

The House agreed to the clause. 

The House also agreed to another clause which stated, “no person ihsll be 
deprived of bis life, or liberty, without due process of law nor shall any person be 
denied equality before law within the territories of the Union“*. 

Report of Order of Baslness Comralltee 

Bj. K. M, Mun^hi submitted to the House tho report of the Order of ‘Busi- 
nesa Committee. The following is the report: 

“i'he statement of His Majesty’s Government made in Parliament on February 
20, 1947, has imported an element of urgency into the work and proceedings of 
the Assembly and, in our opinion, it is essenual that tho constitution should 
be prepared well before the end of this year. The task of arranging a time-table 
is, however, by no means eeay. The political situation is developing with great 
rapidity, and the changes that are taking place inevitably affect the work of the 
Assembly. We are not, therefore, in a posiiiou at this stsge to make final recom¬ 
mendations except in regard to the immediate future, and we request that we bo 
permitted to submit a further report at a subsequent stage.*' 

The report continues: *‘We recommend that tv\o separate Comraittees be appoin¬ 
ted, one to report on the main principles of tho Union constitution and the other 
to report on the principles of a model provincial constitution. We consider that 
there are many advantages in having two Comniittccs, prrhepp, with an clement 
of common membership working side by side and considering the intfr-ielated 
principles of the Union and provincial constituliouB. Tho work of the Committee 
will ho of an exploratory nature to facilitate and expedite the work of the Union 
Assembly or the sections thereof, as the cbbo may be. 

“After the Committees have been set up, wo recommend that the meeting 
be adjourned to a date to be fixed by tbe President at his discretion. We suggest 
this flexible arrangement partly in order that tho Assembly may avoid difficul¬ 
ties likely to arise from the fixation of a date in advance and partly because 
experience has sbowo that Committees arc not always able to work up to a 
rigid time table. 

“The Constituent Assembly should complete its work by the end of Octo¬ 
ber this year. A meeting will be necessary at the end of June or the beginning 
of July to consider the reports of tbe various Committees and thereafter the ma¬ 
tter of going iuto sections. A meeting of the Assembly to flnalise the constitu¬ 
tion should be held in September. 

(Signed) E. M. Munshi, N. G palaswami and Biswanath Das. 

League's Attitude 

Moving that the report be “recorded”, Sj. Munshi ssi^ that political condi¬ 
tions in the country were fast changing and tbe changes were having their reper¬ 
cussions on the programme of the Assembly. It, therefore, became impossible for 
the Committee to suomit its final renort. Two factors had come into forefront 
during the last few weeks, Sj Munsni said. They were, firstly, the overwhelming 
insecurity in the two provinces of the Punjab and Bengal which, in turn, had 
brought to the foreground the question of partition of these two unfortunate pro- 
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vincca which, he hoped, would be an acconipliBhed fact within a few wteks and 
to which the Prc8id«nt had referred in his pieliminary remarks: and secondly, 
the Muslim League had not yet teen its way to come into t(ie Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. There was no immediate pr.'Spcct of the League coming in, evtn ihough 
every consideration had been sh^wn lo them. As it had already been stated 
both by the Congress and on behalf of the Constituent Assembly, they would not 
desire lo impose u constitution on the unwilling parts of the country. But at the 
same time if an unwilling pirt stayed oui. it was not their desire that the Con- 
Btiiucnt Assembly should wait on for every one and certain changes in iis pro¬ 
gramme would become necessary, far hb he understood the position, the 

House might not tnke intv) account, the whole of India in he framing of the 
constitution, though it was th.ir h(>pe and trust that the time would come when 
even the unwilling nreas would, within a short distance of time, join the Union. 
The Coiiiiitution to be framed, t^j. Munshi said, must enable the return of the 
the “prodigal sons*' and they would be welcome whenever they chose to come. 

Again there was anOLher consideration, namely, the statement of February, 
20, which weightd in the formulavion of the programme. Hj. Munhi explained ihe 
Bcopa of the two committees, Union Constitution Committee and the Provincial 
CoMStilutioD Committee, and formally moved that rhe President be empowered to 
appoint the two committees with a strength ot fifteen and twenty-five members 
respceiivcly. 

Sj. Hoonaya (Coorg) said that these two committees ehould also examine the 
question of the present Chief Commissioner’s Provincea. Ho suggested that a 
Bma I e mmitiee of ihrec, one drawn each from the two committees and ihe 
Centrally Administrated Areas, should go into the question. 

Dr. Pattabhai Sitarainayya referred to the qatistion of linguistic provinces 
and asked whethtr, as assured to him earlier at the party meeting, the two com¬ 
mitters would consider this question as well. 

The Pie^tident, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, hoped lhat the two questions raised 
would he considtred at the approiTiute time, For the prestnt, thisctwo comraittees 
were required to produce only model eonstitutiens. 

The House agreed to 8j. Munshi’s motion and adjourned. 

Fourth Day—New Delhi—lit. May 1947 

Freedom of Religion 

The Assembly Committee this morning passed the clnuse relating to religious 
freedom witlioui debate. Sardar Vailabhbhai Patel accepted an amendment moved 
by Mr. K. M. Munshi to the original clause. 

The clause as adopted read ; “All persons are enlithd to freedom of consci¬ 
ence and ihe right freely to pioless, practice and propagate religion subject to public 
order, morality or health and to the other provis on of this chapter. (Explanaiion 
1) The wearing and carrying of knpans shall be diemcd to be includtd in the 
profvBsion of the Wikh religion (Explanation 2) The above rights shall not 
include any economic, financial, political or other secular activities thut may be 
aHf-ocated with the religious practice. (Explanation 3) The freedom of religious 
practice guaranteed in ibis clau»ie shall not debar the Hiate from enacting laws 
for the purpose of social welfare and reform and for throwing open Hindu 
religious institutions of a public character to any class or section of Hindus." 

Eighteen other ameiulments to the original clause which had been tabled 
were not moved by the members. 

Bardar Vailabhbhai Patel congratulated the Elouae on passing the clause 
which, he said, had raised controversies in the Fundamental Riglits Committee. 
He was glad that the Commitiee had found all-round acceptance in the House, 
The Committee had tried its best to accommodate all sections of people. 

Abolition of Forced Labour 

Clause 11 in the Fundamental Rights report prohibiting traflSc in human 
beings and forced labour in any form including ‘begar’ and involuntary servitude 
except as a punishment for crime was held over after a debate, which raisid 
doubts bb to whether military conscription would also be prohibited as a result of 
an amendment which Mr Munshi moved and which Sardar Vailabhbhai Patel 
expressed readiness to accept. 

The effect of Mr. Munshi’s amendment was lo do away with an expUnation 
to the original clause stating that *'nothing in the sub-clause shsll prevent the 
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State from imposing compulsory service for public purposes without any discrimi¬ 
nation on the ground of raco, religiim, caste or class.” 

Dr. Ambedkar raised doubts as to whether the omission of this fX[danation 
would not create difficulties for the Siate if Military cOii>*(*rip'ion became necessary 
even in respect of ‘begar*. There were certain varieties of it which w ere demanded, 
for instance in Bombay, for public purposes. He suggested that the clause be 
held over for discussion by a committee of experts. 

Mrs. Dakshayani Velayiidhany Mr. B. IJas, and Mr. P. AT. Sen wilcomed the 
abolition of fo^c^:d labour. Mr. Das pointing out that laigc number of women 
from Bengal and Orissi were being spiriud away by crooks and gangsters 
to the Punjib and North-West Frontier, a-ked whether these would be cover-d 
by the provision. ' uring the Beupal Famine v- ry large numb rs of women had 
also been supplied to the British Army in ABsain. lie mg.d tlie Indian {states’ 
reprrsentatives present to appi al to their brother St-ates as well to do away 
with * begar.” 

Mr. P. K. Sen, while supporting the ab -lition of fo ced labour, pleaded that 
the original clause be retained so that certain forms of necessary forced labour 
for public purposiB might be possible. 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswmni Aiyar said the ret ntion of the explanation 
(mentioned above) was not necessary to enable tlie State to introduce military 
conscription. He poinud out «h*t despite the existence of the slaviiy and anti- 
sliv^ry clauses in the U. const it u ion. the vSupreme Court had held that 
there was nothing to pr- veut military conscription b^ing intro luecd. They had 
after r ferring lo vartou< writers of international law held that the very exist-nee 
of estate dei-end^d upon military forces, and that slavery and anti-slavery 
clauses could not b • considered hb debarring the State from imposing conseription. 
The retention of the explanation might on the other hand raise a lot of other 
difficulties. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Iyengar mid that although he wa^ at first prone to agree 
wi'h Sir Aliadi, on reconsideration had found that it would be better to retain 
the origins! clause, d'ho Indian Penal Cole provided f r the prohibition of 
forced labour and traffic in human beings but h*H left to the Legislatures to 
Btipulutri conditions under which the hitate might enf -rce labour—such 
as during floods when the vilDg'rs might be asked to put up a bridge. Now thst 
these rigiits were to be raist'd to the status of fundamental r.ghr.«, it might be 
better to be very careful. He supp.oried Dr. Ambedku-'s plea for re-exsmination 
of the clause by an experts committee. 

The House agreed to ho^d over the claiiBc. 

ClauHG 12 stating tl'at ‘‘no child below ngc of 14 years shall be engaged 
to work in any factory, mine or any other hazardous employment” was passed. 

Inter State Freedom of Commerce 

The Assembly next passed the Clause relating to inter-State freedom of 
commf'TCO with Mr. K. M, Munshi's amendment which was ac-epted. The clause 
bb adopted read : “t^ubject to regulation by the law of the ihe Uni m, trade, 
commerce and intercourse am mg the units by and between the citizens ^hall be 
free, provided that no piefeicnce shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue lO one unit over another; provided timt nothiiiti in the Section shall 
prevent any unit from imposing on goods imported from other units the same 
duties and tj^xes to which the goods produced in the unit are subject and under 
regulations and condi ions which are non-discriminatory, end further provided 
that Hiiy unit may by law impose restrictions in the interest of public order, mora¬ 
lity or health or in any emergency.” 

here was considerable diKCUSsiou on the elautip relating to conversion from 
one religion to anothtr. The clause as am nded by Mr. K. M. Munshi read : 
"Any conversion from one religion to another brought about by fraud, coercion or 
undue influtnee, or of a minor under the age of ]8, shall not be recognised 
by la V.” 

Mr. Frank Anthony welcomed the earlier clause adopted by the Houfle 
which recognised the right to propagnte icligiou but thought the above clause 
placed an embargo in regard to peo]>le below the age of 18. He entirely agreed 
that forced conversions sboiild n-jt be. recognisHd but if a ban was placed on the 
conversion of people below 13 years of age, it would mean that parents changing 
their faith would be cut off from th»ir miner children. 

Mr. P* Thakur said there should be clear definition of the word ' fraud”. 
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Many people took advantage of the position of the scheduled Castes and convert¬ 
ed them by questionable means. 

Religious Conversion of Minors 

Rev. Nichols Roy said that no person, whatever his age might be, should be 
prevented from following the dii tHtcs of his own conscience. If a child of 14 or 
1.^ felt strongly in favour of a particular religion, the law should not prevent him 
changing his faith. 

Mr. Purxishottam Das Tandon, supporting the clause as amended by Mr. 
Munshi, Said that Congressmen in general were agAinst the propagation of one 
religion or another and conversions Neverthehss tt<ey agreed to Jhe previous 
clause conferring lights on citiz ns to propagate religious beliefs with a view to 
carry the minorities with them but he would strongly oppose any freedom for the 
conversion of minors. 

Mr Ramnath Qoenka asked whetlicr Mr. Muiishi’s amendment which prohi¬ 
bited the conversion of minors below the age of 18, would be in order in view 
of an earlier clause which conferred the right on all persons equally to freedom 
of conflcicnca and the right freely to prof* ss, practise and propagate religion. 

Mr. /T. M. Munshi pointed Out that the r'ght was subject to certain provisions 
mentioned in the cIaubc itself. 

Mr. Dhiren Dutt refuted Mr. Purusholtam Das Tandon’s sugge tion that all 
CongrcHsmcn wcie not in favour of propagation of religion. In view of the complex 
nature of the clause under discussion, he suggested that it should ba referred back 
to the Advisory Cominitee for further consideration. 

Father Jerome D'Souza sl\%o supported the suggestion that the clause should be 
referri'd b^ck to the Committee lor scrutiny because the issue raised was of a 
very complex and technical na ure. Ho pointed out that even among Christians it 
might be ih«t Protestont or Catholic parents desired to change their denomination 
and they would not ba able to do so because they could not convert their children 
SB well. 

Mr. Algurai Shastii and Mr. Nagat Narain Lai supported the clause ai amen¬ 
ded by Mr. Munshi. 

Ur. Amhedkavt opposing Mr. Munshi’s ammdment, pointed out that the 
original clause was so framed by the Fundamemal Rights Sub-Committee after 
considerable discussion. 1'he Minorities Committee and the Advisory Committee 
had also thrashed out the question. Enumerating a number of diflScultieB which 
Mr. Munshi's amendment would raise, Ur. Ambedkar asked what would happen 
to orphans under eighteen who had no lawful guardians if there was a law th^t 
there should be no conversion under the age of eighteen. They could not be 
given any kind of religious instruction even by someone who happened to take a 
kindly interest in them. This was not a result surely, which the House would 
contemplate with equanimity. Ev*n in respect of children with parents or guar¬ 
dians there were difficulties. Firstly, there were children converted without the 
knowlc'lge of notice of p»rentB and, s.^condly, there were parents who were conver¬ 
ted. While it was desirable to prohibit conversions without knowledge of parenta 
or guardians, what would happ n in the case of children whose parents changed 
faith ? Was it suggested that their children under the age of eighteen should not 
be converted. Suppose a child died and the parent who had taken to Christianity, 
gave him a Christiim burial, would that be an offence on the part of the parent? 
It would not also be possible, Dr. Ambedkar added, to separate children of three 
or five from their parents merely because such parents changed faith. The Funda¬ 
mental Rights Committee had taken all these difficulties into account when it fra¬ 
med the clause. He submitted that a reference back to the Committee would not 
produce any further result. 

Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel brought the discussion to an end at this stage by 
agrening to the motion being referred back to the Advisory Committee. He 
pointed out that thrro wag no need to import heat in discussing the problem 
which was controversiAl. It was, however, well-known, that there had been mass 
conversions in India. Thirs had been conversions by force, by coercion end 
undue influence. It could not bo disguised that children had also been converted. 
Without going into the reasons for such con versions, he would urge the members 
to realise that they bad all to live together in the country, and And a solution to 
the problem. The question had been considered by the three Committees of the 
Constituent Assembly. Yet, as was evident from the debate, no agreed solution 
had been found. He suggested that one more attempt be made to do so by referr¬ 
ing Uie clause back to the Advisory Committee now. 
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Clause seventeen regarding ''conversion from one religion to another brought 
about by coercion or undue influence shall not be recognised by Law" was there¬ 
upon referred to the Advisory Committee. 

Cnltoral Rights of Minors 

The Assembly then passed the following provisions in clause 18 relating to 
cultural and educational rights of minorities:— 

"Miuorities in every unit shall be protected in respect of their language, script, 
and culture and no Uws or regulations may be enacted that may operate oppressive¬ 
ly or prejudicially in this respect. 

''All minorities whether based on religion, community or language, shall 
be free in any unit to establish and administer educational institutiona of 
their choice. 

"The State shall not» while providing State aid to schools, discriminate against 
schools under the management of minorities whether based on religion, community 
or language.” 

A fourth sub-claiise stipulating that "no minority whether based on religion, 
community or language shall be discriminated against in regard to admission into 
^tate educational institutions” was referred to the Advisory Committee on the 
suggestion of Mr. K. M. Munshi, who pointed out that since this provision was 
framed, certain difticuliies had been brought to light. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena sought to refer the whole clause back to the Advisory 
Committee but withdrew hia amendment hitcr. 

Supporting the plea for referring the whole clause back to the Advisory 
Committee, Mr. Mahabir Tyagi said: Occasion might arise in the future when 
the Governments joining the Union might want to know what was happening to 
the minorities in areas vihich did not j )in the Union. Such non-joining areas 
might either behjng to P.ikistan or bo independent, I'he question of minorities 
ought therefore to be left over until such time that we definitely knew whothcr 
there was to be a united India or a divided India. If there was to be partition, 

then we ought to wait and see what would happen to the minorities in the non¬ 

union areas. 

Soth Oovind Das disputed this suggestion and said that there was no need 
to bother about the point whether Inaia would be divided or not. He wanted of 
course an undivided India hut this should not stop him from doing bis duty which 
was clear. He urged that the clause should be adopted as it stood. 

Mr. Dhirendra Dutta thought that the provision guaranteeing protection of 
minorities’ scripts might had to complications. He wanted that every unit in the 
Union should have only a single script. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhry referred to tribal people in Assam who had lost 
their original language and script but who bad now been tutored to adopt the 

Roman script and said it would bo difficult now if they went back and insisted 

on having their original script. Hu also criticised the provisions ensuring non-< 
discrimination in the matter of aid to minorities’ educational institutions and said 
it was putting a high premium on communal institutions. a a * 

Dr. R. R. Amhedkar said the only point which he sensed—although it bad not 
been expressly stated—in favour of postponement of consideration was that the 
rights of minorities should be relative, i. e., we must see what rights the minorities 
are to get in the Pakistan areas.” Rejecting this suggestion, he urged that the 
rights of minorities must be absolute and should have no consideration as to what 
another party not within the Union jurisdiction might do. "If we have certain 
minorities in which we are interested within the juridiction of another State, and 
if they have not got the same rights as we have given to minorities in our 
territories, it would be open for the State to take up the matter and see that 
the wrongs are rectified. But no matter what other party might do, I think 
we ought to do right in our judgment.” 

Mr. Lakahminarayan Baku from Orissa welcomed the provisions but asked 
how ''minorities” would be defined. Unless this was done carefully, some of them 
might suffer. For instance, in Orissa, the Orlyas who numbered six lakhs in the 
1891 census bad been reduced to some forty- forty-five thousand in l931 census. 

Mr. MuuahVa amendment seeking to hold over sub-clause two (mentioned above) 
yvas carried and the remaining sub-clauses were passed. v 

43 
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Fifth Day—New Delhi—2nd. May 1947 

Language of tho Constitution 

Before the Assembly adjourned to-day. the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
announced that he was going to get the constitution, as it took shixpe, tranHlaied 
into the national language so that the future constitution of Free India could 
enshrined in the langnuge of tho country. This was received with cheers by all 
sections of the Housa. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that all the proceedings were at present being 
conducted in the English language becius^ there were many member«i who were 
not acquainted with the national language. 8o, the drafts were alno being 
I^repared in the English language. In future—he did not say immediately—the 
time might come when they would cease to depend upon English and if the 
original constitution was framed in the English language, any question of inter¬ 
pretation would have to be referred to the language in which the constitution was 
originally framed. The question therefore whether they should continue in future 
to interpret the constitutiou in the English language and whether they shnuld 
expect their judges in future to bo always acquainted with English to interpret the 
constitution, if the original constitution was drafted in English this would be 
the natural consequence. 

It was difficult at the present moment to make any suggestion to resolve 
the diffi ulty but he was wondering whether any translation could be made of the 
drafts which were now being passed by the Assembly in English, so that uliimately 
the whole of the constitution could be drafted in the language of tbe counrry. 
If this was done, to de d ^\ith any ambiguity arising on questions of interrretation 
the English draft would also be available lor rcft-rence. He would personally 
like th*t the original consiimtion should bo adopted in the langu ge of the country, 

Earlier, the President announced that the rtsolution on lingu aiic and cultural 
provinces would be considered by tho two Committors appointed by the House 
to draw up the principles of the Union Constitution and the model Provincial 
Constitution. 

Discussion on Fundamental Rights 

The Constituent Assembly to-day passed CUuse l9 in the Fundamental 
Rights Committee report slating that ‘'no property movable or immovable of any 
person or corporation, including miy inicrest in any commercial or industrial 
undertikiug sholl be taken or acquired for public use unless the law provides for 
the pa ment of componsstiou for the property taken or acquired and specified the 
principles on which and the manner in which the oompeiiRation is to be deter¬ 
mined. "All amendment moved by Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh seeking to specify 
that che compensUim paid would bo ‘just*’ was withdrawn. 

During the d' bute, Mr. Ajit Frosad Jain said the quistion of compensation 
was full of difficulties. Many of the Provincial l.egirtlatures were slready facing 
some of the difficulties. Ihe Znmindars were trying to inteipret tbe word 
“compensation” to m an full compensation and threatening lo go to the courts 
on this issue. It was not possible for the titate to pay full compensation when 
every large estates were acquired. When acquiring property of public use, 
the State might pay normd compen ation or in some ca-ea no compensation at 
all—not full compensation. He th »ughi that the incorporation of this provision 
among the fundamental rights would bar social and economic progress such as 
the nationalisation schemes which mi»ny of the Provincial Governments were 
embarking upon. 

Mr. i2. A. Sidhwa deplored the fact, that at a lime when the LegiHlatures in 
the country were trying to abolish Jagirdari and Zamindari systems by payment 
of small compensation or no compensation thi) House should be asked to 
make a definite rule to pay compensatiou for all property that would be acquired 
by the State. 

Qaeatlon ot Compenaation 

S). Bishwamher Duyal Tripathi made a plea for a review of the whole clause 
and strongly opposed Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh's amendment. If there was any 
justification for the amendment then it was much more necessary that before any 
compensation, which he did not oppose in principle was paid, there should be 
enquiry into tbe manner in which the property bad been acquired and it should also 
be determined whether the owner had not made enormous profits out of it. In 
many cases, be said, and this was particularly true in Oudh, property had been 
acquired during the mutiny of 1857 and no reqt &sd ^eeo paid on It for 90 years, 
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He did not think that people who had aided ^tth the Britieh afzainet the peopleiof the 
country ahould be entitled to any compeneation. Even the cUnee aa it Blood, he 
apprehended, would be contrary in apirit to the objectB eo often stated by the 
CongrtBB and in effect would eUnd in the way of the economic and eocial progrees 
of the peasant and the worker. If compeiipalion meant a living or mainlciiHDco 
allowance to enable the owners of property to bo nblo to merge inlo the new society 
then be would not be'opposed to it. But he feared thut thin would not be the legal 
interpretation of the clause. Above all, he felt that the Ptatement that compennation 
would be paid would make it impossible to aboliBh such (hinga aa the zamindari 
system and would lay a great burden on the peasant for another twenty-five years 
because the money for the compensation would ultimately havo to come from his 
pocket. 

Bj, Lakahminarain Bahu referred to the abaentee landlordism prevalent in 
Orissa W‘»ich had been disaatroua to the interests of the people. 

Bj. Phool Singh said the clause w'ould bar econom c proures'^ of Hhe country. 
The inclusion of the clause as it stood among th^ fundamental rights would make 
nationalisation of indua ry and abolition of zamindari diffennt, 

Messrs. Nagappa, Sureshchandra Bancrjce and Kesava Bao also participated 
in the debate. 

Future ol Zamindars 

Bnrdar Vallahhhai Palely winding up the dobate aaid the debale had pone on 
the wrong lines. All those who hud participated 'seemed to ihii k the provision 
was intended to acquire Zaraindaris. The clause actually dealt with many other 
things besides property belonging to landholders. As regards the pha put forth 
by representatives of the zamindars that they ought to gi t just compensation, 
Sardar Patel said it was not for them (o plead their own case. Time was against 
them. Zamindariea wer<' bound to he liquidated in a year or two. Legislaiion for 
this purpose had been brought forward in many of the provinces already. There 
was no use gning into tiie question whether some ot the Zamindars had been 
patriotic or not in the past. 

'J he clause was adopted without any amendment. 

A number of clauses dealing with miscellaneous rights and constitutional 
remedies were passed without debate. 

Citizenship Clause 

The citizenship claush which had earlier been remitted to an Ad Hoc 
Committee of exi erts was ih<n tnken up. But despite a leng'hy dehaie the 
issue remained unsolved and had to be referred back to ;the (.’ommiitee for fur¬ 
ther consideration. The re drafted clause as eubmiited to the Assembly to-day by 
the Committee read: 

“Every person born in the Union and subject to its jurisdiction, eviry person 
either of whose puients was at the time ot such person’s birth, a citizen of the 
Union, and every person naturalised in the Union, shall be a citizen of the 
Union. 

“Further provision regarding the acquisition and termination of Union citi¬ 
zenship may be made by the law of the Union.” 

Mr K. Santanam, by an amendment, sought to include after the first para 
the following: Every person born or naturalised in India before the commence¬ 
ment of the Union and subject to its jurisdiction shall be a citizen "of the 
Union.” 

Mr. Santanam pointed out that without this addition, the clause would only 
cover people born after he Union came into being who would be the ritizens 
the day the Union came into existence. Further, there was the possibility that 
the Union territory might be the smaller than the territory of India. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel though it was unnecessary at this stage to consider 
the question. 

mr. Anantasayanam Iyengar: “We are not born in the Union. We were 
long before the Union came into existence. What about us ? (Laugher.) 

Mr. 0. Kajagopalacbari cited a concrete inHtance where difficulties might 
arise. Suppose ho was born in Mysore; if Mysore did not join the Union, he 
would have been born in the Union. Would he, on that score, have no citizenship 
rights? Ihe point was important and must be considered. 

Mr. R. K. Bidhwa (Bind) asked what would happen to the very large number 
of people in his province if Sind decided to stay away from the Union. Such 
persons should not be deprived of their citizenship. 
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Sir Alladi Kriahnaswami Aiyar, who was one of the memberB of the Ad Hoc 
Committee which rC-drafted the clause, conieBsed that this point had not been 
-considered by the Committee. The question was, howeveii important and it 
might therefore be inadvcrtcut to pot in hasty amendments. As regards those who 
Were born in the territories whicn came into the Union, there was no difficulty 
because when it was said all those who were born in the Union would be ‘citizens^* 
what was meant was the g<ographical Union. In respect of others born in terri¬ 
tories which did not come into the Union, a number of political questions would 
arise. It may not be popsible to give citizenship rights to every person merely 
because he was born in India. 

Supposing some of the Indian States did not come into the Union, then 
the quesuoii would have to be considered whether people from these States living 
in union teiriiocies should be given citizenship rights unless they made British 
India their hom> permanenlly. He suggested that with the reservation that 
these qurs'ions would be cootiidered at a later stage the clause be passed. 

Mr. Hajagopalachiiri, again intervening in the debate, pointed out that there 
were numerous persous in India who would continue to bo within the jurisdiction 
of the Union, however restricted it might be, who were born in parts of India 
which might not come into the Union. These persons might also continue to 
make Union territeries their permanent homes. There should be some provision 
by which such persons miglit get Union citizenship automatically. The clause 
might, therefore, be remitted back to the Committee once again. 

Mr. K. M. Munahi said th^sc were questions to be decided in the light of 
the political situation obt-iining at the time when the constitution was finally 
passed, i'o-day, one did not know what would be the shape of the Union in the 
matter of territories. The second t'Oint was about persons born in territories 
which might not come into the Union. Supposing au Indian State did nob come 
into th^ Union and made a law that person burn in India, tuough residing in 
th^t State, shall not be a citizen. Th’ Se wore intricate questions which would 
have to be considered at a later stage. 

Dr. Ambedkar said obviously the clause referred to only persons who would 
bo born in the future What would be the position of those who 

were burn before the Union came into being ? Provision had to be 
made in respe it of them. He suggestad that all persons born in India 

as defined in the general clause and residing in the Union 'and subject to 
the jurisiliction of the Union shall be citizens of the Union.** This provision 

would, ho suggested, cover the cases of people born in India and who would be 

subject of the Union when the Union came into being. Without some such 
provision, the clause would bo incomplete and create a lot of difficulties. He 
supported the r deronco back to the Committee. 

The President, thereupon, announced that the clause would he held over for 
re-examiuadon by the Ad Hoc Committee. 

Another report of the Experts Committee on the clause dealing with traffio 
in human beings and forced labour was also held over for re-examination. The 
clause as reported on by the Committee to day read : '^I'raffic in human beinga 
and beggar and other similar forms of forced labour are prohibited and any 
contravention of this prohibition shall be an offence provided that nothing in the 
clausa shall prevent the State from impodng compulsory service for public 
purpose without any discrimination on the ground of raee, religion, caste or epeed." 

The Assembly adjourned to meet on a date to be fixed by the President. 
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